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Prime Minister 

FOREW ORD 

I'hv Indian Republic is. built on the foundations of liberty 
ami the sovereignty of the people. It believes that all decisions 
and policies should be actuated by the desire to lighten the 
burdens of the people and lead them to a higher level of self 
rt sped and autonomy In our system the state does not 
subs< nbe to any religious dogma. This grand vision of a natior 
growing m beedom is a legacy to us of Mahatma Gandhi and 
Javvahartal Nelnu Out •• onstituuon itself is an expression of the 
dimonatu sjmit that our freedom movement exemplified 
Mahatma Gandhi Mia ceded in drawing millions upon million, 
of nu people into that movement He did it in spite of the 
pr< wherr ilium at y and the fact that in his day the media had 
no mass >e,wh. The mystery van be explained only by the fact 
that Gandhtji’s incandescent words came out from rise depth of 
tuuh The Indian tieedom nxivcmnH became the world’s 
hugest demon at u* movement bet a use of the constant dialogue 
between the leaders and the people. 

Jawahathd Nehs u shared his master's gift for communication 
with the people He knew tfiar a demoi ratio mass movement 
g uned irmet sttengsh only when a common set of ideals was 
slotted, dnmtgh the exeuise of reasoned examination, by the 
hugest number of people. It is in order to convince the people 
of India of the conceptual and practical soundness of his beliefs 
and course* of action that Jawaharhtl Nehru spoke and wrote sc 
copiously and tirelessly. His three great books, the hundreds of 
unities tie wrote, ami the thousands of speeches he delivered, 
whether to khans or urban audiences or intellectual groups, 
had t ns aim 
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Prime Minister 

FOREWORD 

The Indian Republic is built on the foundations of liberty 
and the sovereignty of the people. It believes that all decision 
and polities should be actuated by the desire to lighten the 
burdens of the people ami lead them to a higher level of self 
respect and autonomy In out system the state does not 
suhseiibe to am religious dogma. This grand vision of a nation 
glow mg m freedom is a legacy to us of Mahatma Gandhi and 
Jmcaharbd Neiwu dm ^institution itself is an expression of the 
do uk'uuh .spit it t (mt oui Ireedom movement exemplified 
Mahatma Gandhi succeeded in (hawing millions upon million; 
ot oiu people into that movement. lie did it in spite of the 
piev tt len? diner arv and the fit t that in his day the media had 
no mass seat h. The smsteiy can be explained only by the fact 
that < laiidhijfs tut amh-sf ent words came out from the depth of 
truth ‘Site Indian freedom movement became the world’s 
hugest demount!* movement because of the constant dialogue 
between the louder*, and the people. 

Juwuh.it Ini Whitt shnied his master’s gift for communication 
web the people f!e knew that a democratic mass movement 
spuned ifijiri st length cut tv when a common set oi ideals was 
shared, tiuough tin* even tse of teasuned examination, by the 
jugost number of people- h is in order to tonvinre the people 
of India of the < outeptaui and pr«u tical soundness of his beliefs 
and courses of action that Juwaharlal Nehru spoke and wrote so 
(optfuiviv and theWslv. Ills three great books, the hundreds of 
armies he wrote, and the thousands of speeches he delivered 
whether to khans or urban audiences or intellectual groups 
uad th s aim 
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Prime Minister 

FOREW ORD 

1'ht* Indian Republic is built on the foundations of liberty 
and the sovereignly of the people. It believes that all decisions 
and policies should be actuated by the desire to lighten the 
burdens of the people and lead them to a higher level of self- 
rt'-pect and autonomy. In our system the state does not 
suhsen he to any religious dogma. This grand vision of a nation 
growing in freedom is a legtuy to us of Mahatma Gandhi and 
jswahntkd Nehiu. Oui constitution itself is an expression of the 
democrats*. g>ini that oui freedom movenunt exemplified 
Mahatma Gandhi succeeded in drawing millions upon millions 
of our people into that movement He did it in spite of the 
prevalent illiteracy and the* fact that in Ins day the media had 
no mass teat h. The mystery can be explained only by the fact 
unit Gandhiji’s incandescent words came out from the depth of 
»uth Iht* Indian freedom movement became the world’s 
hugest democ t at k movement because of the constant dialogue 
between the leaders and the people*. 

jawahuflal Nehru slutted bis master’s gift fot communication 
with the people. He knew that a democratic mass movement 
gamed mnri strength only when a common set of ideals was 
sinned, thtough the exen ise of masoned examination, by the 
largest number of people It is in order to convince the people 
of India of the t onceptual and practical soundness of his beliefs 
and courses of actum that jawahaHal Nehru spoke and wrote so 
opinusly and tirelessly. His three great books, the hundreds of 
articles he wrote, and the thousands of speeches he delivered, 
whether to kisans or m ban audiences or intellectual groups, 
had thb tern 


Na! v t t i \ l t 
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] !W l Nt U it i M 

( lUt t lie task oi build Hit; ITtsiitUlK ms a no i nmnmwi < i j . a , 
a demon at v, demanded that he shan wait hi < olir im"’ : i 
;t as< ms l' >i w hales ( t <ici im< i :i‘- hr t< n rh am ! i mu a -> o! .a ian ht 
put sm (i ( 'li.mjut* thtom;h < (m-.ni! .mhI en am ,o< i.il 
Hue tin* ihetlu stints of PatuiujT.s jnm.e foils, Mt jslnp f h 
insisted {tuit iij^hi ends should ho man hot! b\ the . eajii .n> .? i 
He united lo leaven Indian soiit’U v.uh flu- mu idea, f 
political hrrdom ami mk i.il iqu.dhs He u,ii inipat t>'\: n 
ov< i haul s hf |udit lan i ha < n il s< 1 v it e at id of I ms ijm.'iii! a i< b 

and si h i.il m st t! tttiojis ha I in;; tin’ dr mam is ■ it t hr m v. a < 

Jh sat about usim> modem a n-m c and t»« hitulum ami n> 
mstt'hts oi socialism to uu-ttnmc the' jnohlruis <il po\ei: ft 

flu mtf’i national liejd la wanted resm aunt India Hi 1 hunt} suit 
l he i ,uim‘ oi ail peoples who bad -tiifeird limn lolmiiu 
subjugation lie also w uited the message <*l non siohiat ttid 
t oneihaf j, m to go out i f > a could divided inti mal blon ml 
tlueatened by the pjospec t ol mu leat uat lie scaupd t hf 
Willing htsobemeni ot the’ Imlian people tn this tor u 
advetume He devoted a t»tr,u dead of turn and flume,} it to flu 
1< tters he wrote to Chief Mmistets once a Imtuigie «••• pomidi m 
his ideas and aspn at tons 

These lonttiij'lttlv h'lU’is h.ne lout; been ug. tided as a hi a 
test in nation bmldsng ami m open Mutt t iah. Hut thes had i 
lat not twen .nailable to tin gin trial public When du 
Jaw, that lal INrhi ti Menioi >.tt Inti id nppmac hrd tile ( a >\< nut c u 
with a proposal to publish them, the ( Unejumrut trndih 
ugtrrd, These let lets irveal a jjkmi mind and a iattp bran at 
notk. But ! aui sute thev will also he a ttiajot Source ol 
< dm alum lot everyone who wishes to woik foi a sitmti; 
pt aspen ous ami wise India, 
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Editorial Note 


lilt third ujliiim of [awaharlal Win u‘s Getters so Out i 
M ! i isle is ( m i t -i i!i' uvi * v .11 s fi oiii flint* 19 f>!h when the nt w 
Pm Itament uiri .lilt ? the Inst genera! eler turns, So J ul v 1951 , 
whuh >aw a hc 1 1 1 < tu' m on Iiulo-Ghma at the Geneva 
( onhu m e mhui afn t Pn nnei Zhou Fnlai’s visit to Delhi 
YUnh hoth at hom< and abroad then* was ;t < onsiderahle 
mi i st it c of at hi* vf mt*m, i he Pi mu Vlmish r found no room 
h i! ( r nnpl.u era '• . F be pr< sen< t ol an ei fe< me ( )jjposit ion m 
tin turn Par Uanit-m was to In writ tuned as 1 1 lent a t ertam 
n titli to Uit dtlialfs and fa pt the Gmunmenl and the 
m point parts wait uv.akr. Nehru lijrnly brluu'd that 
i h i re )t ia< v was n tot r than a politir al system. It was a way of 
>owi mm it! am! !de n self and (or this in it eded anuononui 
In is II and low standards (ommued. then 

fli uii u i .u \ , d< spin Hut institutions and ideals, would ( east 
t » 1« a living loin 1 hjs was why it he< ante esst anal to 
< oimmie w if }> prafnuatit pl.umm.14, bulaiu mg reality with 
1 > f r e. ,md fooidmatmi; aspnations with resources, din 
[>i >ph should und'-tsiriini the Plan anil pmfn spate m it 
m<i fins sens* of partnership would not only speed up 
< i< \ ejopmeiu hut assist m the lunger and per liaps even morn 
1 mpoi fan 1 pi ot ess oi tin p-m holngh a I integration oj India 
11 k 1 1 nmt! \ had iff advaru < as ;t w hole anil not ur hits tmd 
P in he s, and this w on id in turn iu ip tot on drat the pet t itu ss 
f ti nund and uat hm Urs*. m s«a ial outlook win* It were to hi 
found tti (iu* 1 niinm 1 In* bash problem was (o build up 1 
anted India in evet \ s'*nse. 

1 1 1 these lett'js Nehru Urn* li* *» mi e\ei) problem, largi 
and small, and oil all (lie riloiis being made to deal with 
da se probif ms I he piognss oi planning, tummumty 
!t u l*)pmt m profits, land tduitih, udmrmsuutue issms 
1 | ili;, .L \ , itif. ji, jtih east homier areas ale hut 


D.iU s with an asterisk mark leler \>> i ht 
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Naumon me <iabn Mimmuni vnni hr assumrii <ittn* \ 
prime’ ministn, it r.s said, is she nation s )»iinn j« 1 * uudri 

Jawtthailal Nemu, as the hist Prime Minister w a hh < d 

that the task of hitildmg i list nut ions ,n n I * mr.i nt mil' 1 ■ > 1 «» .»! in 
a (iemor r,u \ , demanded that he share with l * is < <ni< u’U» < i"' 
n asons foi whatever dot wium } jt* took and t must s ti| ,n tmii lie 
pursued (ih. inter’ through ronsent and m« atei smi.il ;'Mu e 
were the theme songs of Purtdjtjr’s prime imm unship He 
insisted i hat tight earls should he mat t h« d hs tie t it; i - tin -n e. 
He w.nited to leys err Indian s < k tet v with the new id* e * *1 
politic til freedom and sm ij e*pr,dii\ lb was rmpatif n: le 
ovnhaui tlie judu i.uv the , ml s* im <■ ,m<i other gnvemme.it a! 
and sotial institutions tor meeting tin demands at the nr w mp 
He set about using modem sr truce and te* hnnlogv anil th* 
insights of sor i.disut to oveitoim the piohh ms ol pmrrf In 
the international fi< id, he warned leMiigern India (ft r hamp/mt 
tlie muse ot alt peoples who had suffered ftotu * olnmui 
.subjugation He also wanted tin- message of non unem, ( and 
eoutihnnmi to go out to a woild disided into m.d hSo<s and 
threatened hv tlie ptospeet of liuele.n was fie sought the 
w’jlimi* involvement of the Indian people hi this meat 
itrlvenrme. He devoted a great deaf of time and thought to tin 
letters ire wrote to ( duet MntiMeis otir e ,i foi might vs pounding 
ins ideas .usd aspirations, 

lhe.se hutnighflv letters base long hrtn leganled ,is a hasu 
text to nation hulkling and in r 'pen slain iaii Hut dun had ai 
fat tart bpett available to the genera! pubiu \Yh< n the 
J.twuh.u hd Nehr u M* mot ial bund apjoi >.ti bed die ( a a ei non i it 
with a proposal to publish them the (.inuitUK’iii irudd* 
ugired I'iiiM' letters meal a great tmml and a hope bmjt ,u 
work But l am sum thev will aho hr' a major sntjne of 
edut .most lot fW’tvoiK uiio ujshes !*< nod ho a smart’ 
jmisjreums and wise India. 
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Natuiaify the bunt! i ontmurd when he assumed nfm <* \ 

prune mnu.siri. U h said, is the nau*m\ pum* pitsuadet 
[awahadul Nehm, as i 1 k i in a, Pi mu* Mmiste,, n,i* nmniiuil 
that the (ask of building institutions and ■ onv* nt i> ms •*> „ it ,t! m 
a cli trim iii< v , demanded (hit hi shat* with his i nilea-giu ■ tiu 
teuMins tor whatevei dt < hums he tool, ami imitvsui at i mu ha 
mustn't! (-ham*** thicmgh (omenr ami .pe.ite' s<>< nd sr.ti. < 
hnc the t heme songs oi Pandjtjj'.s |«m«* tutniMenhsj i He 
insist ft! titaf tight ends should he m.iti imi bv the sight nn nus 
He Wanted 1<1 leave n India!) so* mis with l!t< tew alee- nl 
politic iii h<*t dmn and social e*p,i.*liu lb* was lniti.itu : i to 
over haul t lu* pula iai v, t It*' < tv t! s< i v it e and *<t hei guv* i mn*mt a 1 
and sot iwi institutions i<u meeting th<‘ d* main!', of *hi lie*,, ago 
lie set ahout using uiodetn setem e am! te< hiuT *g\ ami tie 
insights of sot talistn to uu'untm* the ptoleleiir* ‘ft point)*, In 
the international lie l<! he wanted testa g* nl India ;</ < Snunpem 
l lie e ause of all peoples who had soli* ted h'Ku teat,;,;, el 
subjugation He also wanted lilt m^ssagi ot non \ totem e Jt,d 
loiuiha'inn it > go nut to a w<>iid divided into in d him*, and 
threatened bv the prospect of nmit .11 v-.n He sought tie* 
willing involvement ot the Indian pen]*!* tti this Ir u at 
advent me He devoted .t gte.it deal * if tine' amt thought (** the 
letteis lit- vvi*jte t*. ( duel Mimstns mu e a hat night es p< anning 
hh ideas and aspnatimis 

These !otinight}> letteis have losjg been legaidrd ,e ,t hast* 
t< st i rr naticmdudloing and jjj open state * tali fhu t he*, had 
far not been available to the gejtfial public When the 
Jawahatia! Nehru Motnii i,d bund appmu* bed the taw* s non ot 
with a proposal u> puhhsh them, the ( »meiimi**nt te.uhh 
agired. ‘these kuetv t*‘Vea) a gie.it mind and a huge he, of ,u 
weak. But 1 am sure thev wall also he a major '.mute eg 
edu* atioit lot otncttu who wishes to work ini a stoma, 
jiiospeiotjf, ,u(d wise India, 
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Editorial Note 


i he thud volume ol jawahatlal Nehru’s f .eueis to Chit I 
M) mslei s < o\ t t s ihe two vents fioirt June 1 P r >2, when the m \v 
Pat ! lament m< t abet tht Inst j*eneial rle< lions, to July 3 9 r > 1, 
ninth saw .s settlement on Indo-Ghinu at tht* Gent y a 
( .otilf t < tt< e sour) af tei Pt< in it t Zhou EnlnGs v isit to Delhi 
Whtli l>oth at home and ahioad these was a < onsideiahlt 
i m m sun* of at hit \ einent, t h< Pi hue Minister It mi ml no room 
lot ( omphn eta > I he | mw m e ol an eiiei tt\e Opposition in 
the neu Patltatneni was to hi ueltoined ,h it lent a cep tin 
iraht) to the d< (tad's and hi pi the Government and tin 
nwsjonu pain, wide awake- Nehttt ittuih heluved tft it 
tletnof tat y u as tnoie than a {K>lin< at s\ stem. It uas a wa\ ol 
>>o\ei nment and hie itself and f os lists it needed an t c diiomis 
basis If pmrm and low standards lontunad, dan 
di snot iai \ , despm itm tnstitntions and idea is, would 1 t is< 
to lie a Ilyina lone I his was win it betaine esseuttal tf> 
1 1 tsiimue u ith piamnatn planning, balant ini* reality vs nit 
ideas and t o otdiitaitn 1 ; aspirations with resotmes I la 
people should nsKieist.ind she Plan and patihipate in u 
and ibis sense of paitlKislnp would not ouh speed up 
d< \ eh tpmi tit hut assist in the loni'es and pel haps even most 
u jipoi latU pi or ess oj the pv, i holojpc al in ten,} at ton ol India 
! la i otinuy hail to advum e as a whole and not m hits and 
pan hrs, and * his would in titin help to c omhat the pet tint ss 
ol nuud and itatumness m v« i,d outlook whit h weie to Ik 
found hi tfie t utmti \ . I ht basic ptobiem was to build up i 
untie d India m eve is s; rise, 

fn the se h tic is N’ehiu mm hey on every piohlem, Iatt*t 
and small, and on all the efforts beinj; made to deal with 
these pjohlt uss The piogiess of planning, lormiinmtv 
d- ■ pr ji n hr! ! l “et i s 'Omm'su-un-e issiu s 

{ l 1 t f U I It is ) 


1 


some id the main is hr i onsni* » u f n a d* it su t- t,*»>iuu 

tin u id< I i iissicM i if ihf >bt rto , u.d , ; j .j „ 3 

thi't tjous U)V, aids th’ t 1 r \ t V M ( i, *U i‘ -1* !■ fi ;»• ilit * 

I>f rsplanis if prardh th f uu< uif.' at** 1 .'■Miiiif j«, ■ >| 

non .([ii'iiun id .in.! [ml-, in ih< r{ j t< i ,j t, ’ * i t it." ; 1 u ,r •• <i; 

,ltt IS-.HCS MU ll .'"v ihl‘ UI'/ot<at l> I}!' .|1 k ll- t, I'iltlWIl *, .ill 

Pakistan and i.sH.iiki ’-'.ll ! ij,' 3 nihtl'i , 

had amrai l . > t, < u i P.ij. i aau \fn« h of v h.n V u, >m n, t, 
ini ill n v assistant <• i'. s; i IS <*! \ < b * asu * n >da , 


3 1 < min ii null saiisi.tc linn tti" od< h-a n • >f > 

aligned polks had v-< uinl lor fjnij j parti. n,.i h, u ( 
sen mg as tin t ustudiaii ioin 1 in kuna and, ,i(i. t f}» 
Pnmr Mmisti is ol the South \u m i minin' % had >m ■ h 
C olombo and <a!!rd for a u ,,-r‘inr in 1 ml. » t lutia hrlpur; 
at tin (1(110,1 CoufnuiKt fioin fi; hmd I fu t.ip ,n 
drawing tin* two sides t Jov i towards ,« wiiirnum? Past h< 
also It'itmidml the Chtel Mn'isiuo lh tt high dtstim I . t 
dangerous < ompanion, blinking it'[ «m aid I it i< s t , v< - II as 
stn cesses lit* sets if n th too ilic links la 1 W* t n donirsin and 
foreign polity, and djt f.n t that thes me both in< u a mink 
governed h> eumotnk lm tan \t hour' v,'HI asainoad 
India has to hr independent. but dear is lU r tun nuhlrr 
aspiration if India ts to In nalh gt f, a{, she > annul fm 
exclusive eithu internally or exu-r nails but has to gru up 
everything that is a barrier io growth tu timid <a tti spun 
oi in sot ial life. 
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New Delhi 
a jiui' 1 , 1952 


My deal ( iluri Minislet . 

nt <* 3 u i <>lr l< i you lasl ,* w r have had psolons^ed (list ussions 
m PatSiamenl on (hr Ptesidrni ’s' Address. 1 W r air now 
li i\ nijt» dis< ussions on l!n* fmdgt l. 1 As (hr slien^th ol (hr 
Opposition in Pailiarnrnl has me leased and ihrir air 
it pit srniam ( s ihnr ol ddieirnl sdiouis of (lioin.'ht, dir 
di bales. m .i lililrmou lively than they used to hr I think we 
dioufd wrhomr sins Indeed an rif(<(ivr Opposition is 
d< suable fioin many points of \ irw it uijy, and il dors, 
df 1 »V ihr disposal oJ maisris >; may o<casion;dly piove 
somewhat ns it, ilin ,{4 ihn, nnri ihrlrss, il tends to keep 
(nnrmmrnl and the i.u|outv ptu tv wide awake Aiso it 
In up's a < ei imn sc aim m mu debates and thus helps m tie- 
poll in al i dm a non of ihe < omits v 


I ( IniX Mavlds!.! Si vl <•?/< o to ( Ihii'i A?i«me/s, Voi 2, pp. fl08-(>19. 
isafriuini i'i‘i h In so Vol 2, p II. 

In ilu di Imic I.wim^ iIiK'c da\s in mi l 1 ) to 21 Mas the 

t Ippnstf ton tin ailx t s < t n h i/ed I u k ol leinem ; s In liatdslupx Im r,i by du 
1 1 HiiDii >ii man, rlic iatninc i oji'iiiiuiis in pails ol ilu loutilrv and I ! ie 
dt maud loi lm m.nion n( hnp.msl it j iim hk t s, simu mein lx i s t r iti< i/< <1 
i ! ii ( x ncun iicim's Ion ippi | » >i a v as 'p,isii\< - :md f no A i non an ’ i'oi 1 lie 
1*1 1 nli n(\ Xddn *>s to I lii‘ | ■ >mt msskhkiI ( be mo flimsi s «>t Pat 1 la mi n! . 
si i Vol 2, p b()K 

! In the dcliaii on the tad v av and s;rnei,d bud 411 s wlu< h look plait* 
m both I Ions' sol Skiibumrm brhvieu 22 Ma* ,nid I )nm- mrudx ts 
tl die < lppnsiiii)ii s nut i/rd u du< lion in lord .subsidies, .mil demanded 
oniisi aiiou ol British assefs in India, mini non in d< li ntr expenditure, 
hi!,hd alloi allot! lot Cams Mote-l ood i .,mipai<>ti, ini ror-eni taxation of 
tin tli It and impost lion ol rstali dulv 
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hem -and 
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_• with 

own pithy 
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2 Itu true that these Abates someth).- (en-t i„ »»«">■* 
mere exhibitions oi Imen.sH skill os ■< lmM ' h 

accusations and (Oimlu-anuMlM.s, Wo, h " 
helpful 5 But behind it all, dime is tt it.i.n « kwh < >i " *' •* 
and, out oi this dash, new aspects «»l ih« 1 " c 1 ‘ ni 

confront us are sometimes hi ought tolnd’ 1 1 ' M 1 wV '* 

problems— indeed the w hole ivot Id lac us tl 
often criticized for otu 3a< k of i ompeten 
them- We cannot mutually be ( »tu 
Opposition, even unjustified Opposition p> 
purpose in making all of us think U< 
politically with some rapidity mulu thrsuissm 
circumstances- The thange-ovo l/»m ihrdavs ot m ugnb 
against British rule to a new and toitsiimmi phas< ol 
carrying on the Government o| flic enitun ,( ' l i lin 'd i 
capacity for adaptation I believe that on tin idem w- 

showed a considerable capai ity to do this Bui u hd — utm 

for the people as a whole to get out oi the old "n«>vi - a 
thought and action There isateitam Ume-lu|> about dm 
when politics become rather vague and thud. It is ilnsllmd 
nature of our politics that led tothegtowth, duium the warn 
following independence, of communal mgnm/aUon- S hi \ 
represent reactionary and ratlin pihmtm my— ,md 
thinking. They are neither poli tins noi (tommo—. 1 lu hot 
election indicated, more espeiially m tin d« h at <*i fit- 
communal parties, that we vme matming." 3 ha) did not 
mean that the primitive urges, exploiting tb< name oi 
religion, had ceased to function. We see them still suddnik 


5 For example, during the ilebtitf <m ilv I’icsiaciitj.i! Adduv.. sh>h 
Communm members art used i he Chivcnmicnt ot hem*; ‘ ;,n> \uim k ,itt 
and oitui/ed die aliened repression and suppression **i on i hhcrtifs 
especially in Telengaiu, the Congu-ss inemhei'. ( ion;, d dial tb> 
Communists acting as ageuis, at a twiyis jk iv.et, xuppm t« 4 ,» i» ,lu *. if 
subvening democracy m India 

6- The Bliarliya Jan Sangh seciued !i 7’.t per o*ni ol ihr fotat »«n< > 
polled and won only 35 oui ot 7,”2 seals < onte.sied in ufmihi ? t-imaf ami 
the Stale I .egislatures; ihe Rain Rapa P.mstud and the ipmtu .Udu'.ahh .• 
vnno ) i;l 0<ind3£ou of 206 a -i M >*ti 
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raising (hern selves and trying to dominate the notmal 
thinking on political and economic pioblems. Thus, in 
Delhi recently (here was a sudden and lather significant 
Hare-up about a proposed marriage between a young Hindu 
girl and a Muslim youth. 7 This entnely personal alLiii was 
c xploited by communal elements and for a shoi t while there 
v\ as some petty noting m Delhi * By itsell, tins was not very 
important, hut :< showed how these primitive ideas still 
nillueiu e some people and can he used to excite the passions 
ol others 

% We have to c ome to grips without pioblems and we can 
only reallv do so il we shed these relics oi the past. The 
pioblems are national and international, political and 
economic In all these spheres of activity we have pursued 
an independent line ol our own, wide It has been often 
'autious but nevei theless hrm. We have avoided dramatic 
poses oi llamboyant utterances which might, for the 
moment, appeal to some sections ol the public , but which 
inevitably produce unfavourable reactions m the end 
Slowly and gradually our policy has, I think, borne fruit and 
the position of India internationally is definitely good and 
commands a large measure of respect. Even the continuous 
propaganda against us by Pakistan in Western Asia or other 
Muslim c oun tries has exhausted itsell because it had no real 
basis, and these* count nes look much mote towards us than 
•hey used to do In the grave* crises which afflict the Far East 
of Asia, India continues to play a silent and unobtrusive part 
m lavout oi peace. It may he that what we do might make a 
diJfeteiKr 11 that happens, then India would indeed have 
served (fit 1 cause* of peace and humanity. 

1 Some people* blame* us because we do not shout from the 
house-tops about our foreign policy and do not condemn 
this < on ti try or that. 'There is far loo mm h ol c ondemnution 
of oru* country by another and it would serve* little purpose 

7 Silamdor IlakJti uianu'd R.i) Sh.imm, 

K Rioimt* on 2(» May 19&! u-suiied in ancsts .iiici injuries u> scveiai 

-ituj ^tcrli/in 1 tn Jif* j it ill fllt't llv_ 
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2 It i.s tme that these debates soninim s lend t' > ti< i min 
mere exhibitions ol ioiensh skill ot pri t bundle <d 

accusations and countenjee nsaiioiis. which u net sm 

helpful * But behind it alb their is i < ei lam < 1 i -!, . <i /d< , 
and, out of this clash, new aspects of .’Ik problems ?buf 
confrontusaresomelitnesbioughl tnh.ght Ui Ian dittiiuh 
problems— indeed the whole wojM Jai es tht in and wc ,>i 
often criticized for oui lac k ol < omj« ten, «■ :n dc ,d mu v , t fh 
them. We cannot natmalh be out own pidm ■» aa 
Opposition., even unjustified Opposition, |nmo a u-ciul 
purpose m making all ol us think. W< an -pouiu 
politically with some rapidity inuiet tie stn os 
circumstances. The thange-ovu horn the da\s of uui-ygSi 
against British rule to a new and consomme pitas, ,d 
carrying on the Government of the umniu ncjimui , 
capacity for adaptation. I believe that on tin whole u, 
showed a considerable capacity to do this But it 1 ihMiim 
for the people as a whole to get out ot the old s o| 

thought and action. Theic isuceitain timed, m about this 
when politics become i Hther vague and Huid It m this fluid 
natuie of our politics that led to the growth, dm tn g the o.ks 
following independence, ofummmnnl aipniMtiihm, I he \ 
represent reactionaiy and tathei prumtiu myr\ .usd 

thinking. They are neither politics not ecmaiius 1 h- U ? 

election indicated, mote especially ,n die debut ,.l i)„ 
communal parties, that we were intituling 1 f hat dnl u<»i 
mean that the primitive urges, exploiting the n.nne c»j 
religion, had ceased to lunaion. We see tin m still xuddrnh 


5 . Foi example. ciLiung the dc’hiic,, i| th, IU cstili-n, ,.i 1 \,U1 J4 v >, ..hik 

Communist members ate used the Cnverm.m.i <>l hma> • 
and enun/ed the alleged repression and ,su>>pmsicm ol md hhvuu' 
espeasily m Teleng.my, die- Clmgn-ss member duml !!u( ,|. 
Camniutmts acting as agw.ts ol a low, pm pocv-i. d' pd s , , „ 

subvening democracy m India 
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raising themselves and trying to dominate the normal 
thinking on political and economic pi ob Jems Thus, in 
Delhi iccently there was a sudden and rather significant 
flare-up about a proposed marriage between a young Hindu 
girl anti a Muslim youth. 7 Tills entirely personal alfair was 
exploited by communal elements and iora short while there 
was some petty rioting in Delhi a l?y itself, this was not very 
important, but it showed how these primitive ideas still 
influent e some people and can he used to ext ite the passions 
of otlieis. 

3 We have to < ome to gr ips with our problems and we can 
only really do so if we shed these reins of the past. The 
problems are national ant! international, political and 
economic. Tn all these spheres of activity, we have pursued 
in independent line of out own, which has been oiten 
autious but nevertheless firm. We have avoided dramatic 
poses or flamboyant utterances which might, lot die 
moment, appeal to some sections of the public, hut which 
inevitably produce unfavourable reactions in the end 
Slowly and gradually our policy has, I think, home fruit and 
(In position of India internationally is definitely good and 
commands a large 1 measure of respect. F.ven the continuous 
propaganda against us by Pakistan rn Western Asia or other 
Muslim countries has exhausted itseli because it had norea! 
basis, and these countries look much rnoie towards us than 
the y use d to do. In the grave crises which uiSlh < (he Far Fast 
of Asia, India continues to play a silent and unobtrusive part 
m favour of peaces It may be that what we do might make a 
difference. II that happens, then India would indeed have 
served the cause of peace and humanity, 
t Some people blame us because we do not shout from the 
house-tops about out loteigu policy and do not condemn 
tins country or that There 1 is far too mtn h of condemnation 
of one country by another and it would serve little purpose 

7 Sik.iiidct li.iklu maided Raj Shamia 

h Rioting on L'(! May 1952 lesisiied m attests and iti|imes loseveia! 
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foi us to join in that t horns. U In n mu 'on.il j. i . a >n )t 
roused it does not help iu« te(\ ‘o tom!- nm ■ ’ t j ris.-t. 
theie might be some jiisIiIk noon loi dour. 1 '■ > Sm.i* t mi 1 
a healing process is iiffrss.ii Whctimt w> ,u- r . . j - - f - 0 
applying this tmich ol healing to a toi tiiK >i 1 n«i>: Id o 
know Butthal has het n out ( ,n m si w 1 hand *i i 1. 1 - < n 
own im)>cilcc.t way, tiled to do so 

5 . Foietgn polity depends 10 a huge 1 u: m ,n <|, , i„ 1 
policy Both ol them ate gmcmed molt .1:1 1 n n t 
economic hictms. 1 hi liu thing joi e, to on.i lit ( 
whether out domesiu 01 international piluiis u h j, 
conuoiled or milueiued in ,tii\ u,n In nth< 1 < <u,n!i e , h 
the woild today, then* ate yen lew 1 0111111 ms n in. h ,a ■ us 
position to maintain iiulepi'iidetii pula ic* til tie i e 1 
choice Small count 1 les, and t*\ en big < >nt s 1 > 1 jd * , , , | • > „ , t 1 1 
upon others, and ha\e men to 1 onion. n to tit* da < i- , 
othets Weaieruuualh influent cd h\ w h u i l( * j . r „ ,,,,, , f , 
the wot Id. But I think 111s lornpjcmh n ue n, s . ( , oh, a , 
not allow oui policy, uomestit 01 tmcwii tohf dnt.md h 
anv other countty II \v< make nnsfnk' . ihe\ , 

During Lhekt.sf twooi (hteeycats. vnr ,iMait;>K v,- 1, , tt ,,] 

10 induce us to loltmv smm* polities ysimh wen not to, , , 

liking. We telused to .sidmiu tosiidi dnuimn u 

cleat that, whaievet the < onserjuem es, Uf p.op t wii , , 

follow oui own methods. (hadmiiK othm tommy mod;, d 

that there was some lonvtnion and sin noth hnlm>,j » 
written and spoken won! and th n we ua !t u u> n >* 

stud we would nut align mu selves w nh a p,n in ui.n t-nmi , i 
nations Sometimes, u happens that a paonul.u l( 

ouisismterptetedashcingmnicfaomtafdr nt.t pant, ui „ 

(.oumiy 01 group. In the < mumstumrs, w< 5, do- a 4l . 
mem, B „, a in, » not flu- si, R t,i, -si , I, ,,, „ 
outlook or polity. 


Recently we have reeeived considerable , <Jf j p. 
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shall have fuller reports from them after their arrival One 
thing that has been repeatedly brought Jo our notice is the 
feeling of Asian solidarity that the leaders of China possess 
and their desire for friendly relations with India. Much has 
happened in China which we do not approve. But the basic 
fact, and it is of historic significance, is the emergence of a 
mighty nation, united, disciplined and with an enormous 
capacity to work for common ends. Everybody who visits 
China is impressed by this enthusiasm and drive of the 
people there. A people who have this dynamic capac it y must 
go far, 

9 You may have seen in the newspapers that China has 
sold us 100,000 tons of rice. 11 It was not particularly easy for 
China to send us this rice because their food situation has 
been a somewhat difficult one this year. Nevertheless, the ) 
sent it as a gesture of friendship. 

10 The situation in the Far East has shown no 
improvement. Perhaps itis something that it has not grown 
worse and that the truce negotiations are still continuing 
One has a feeling that neither party is prepaied to bleak liu'm 
because they wish to avoid the consequences of sue h a hi ea k , 
those consequences being war on a tremendous sc ale. At the 
same time, agreement eludes them and (he problem of tin 
return of prisoners has proved insurmountable thus fat 1 ' 
There are one or two gleams of hope sometimes, but it is not 
possible to say what they will lead to. Meanwhile, certain 
incidents in the prisoners of war’s camps of the V N have 
created much stirT It is difficult to find out oca* fly what 
happened but something appears to have been vety wtong 


May 'HIW'hs n 

1Z The negotiations which nailed in July lift I u-.cP, „!h, t 
( oramunisis insisted on lompulvnv icpainnuoii ,>[ 

If Indents of violence m the 1 1 N pusonmiamps.u th.-K-,,, W.imi 
and othrt places led to ComnnmiM General M.mi 11 dunan.. 

May 19^2 that the Commn in wj piumetcm iiu t \ , i 

fo ceti j n h al X urn > Jn -d \ k 

h prob -n of u es n ts Lan vkj y 
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11. I have told you previously about Pakistan’s proposal to 
have a passport system between India and Pakistan.' 1 The 
conference to consider this has been going on in Karat hi. 
Agreement has been arrived at about many mamas but some 
still remain T 

12. Among other important happenings have been the 
elections in Ceylon 16 and the satyagraha there ol the 
Indians. 1 " The elections aic ovet buL the piohlem ol the 
Indians there demanding citizenship rights still remains and 
satyagraha is continuing. It is not lor us to encourage or 
discourage any peaceful agitation which the Indians in 
Ceylon might take up. That is their responsibility But our 
sympathies areentirely with their demand lor voting lights. 

13. In South Africa something on a much bigger scale is 
happening. 1 he question ol Indium in South Uncu has 
now become a small pap ol a tnui h longer issue in whi< h 
Africans are involved. The South African Ihiion Parliament 
has just passed a 3aw 18 to circumvent the decision ol then 
Supreme Court.' 9 This law is going to be challenged m the 


1 1 See Vo I It, p UK, 

IS Al ,i < tmii'tou t- tioris 1 j n> Ml Ma\, u lnle lx ah m<I< s .tpi< <d mi tin 
procedure lo !)<■ followed Irom 1 1 0< lobei h ^aiding (In i sux of p.ssspi <ps 
fhv Indian it pie.senljtives did not atpri wnJ) !)><■ ISikisuni piopos.ii lo 
II suit I (lit- issue nl pnsspr.jis js 1 lit y ir j| i ! j.ii n u’onid < .fuse fl.uttstuji n> 
ihr pt oph living hi Ixiniei anus Hi Must rind U c si Hi ngai vvfx n oil an 
avcniec over 0.000 people t Hissed ifle fomiHl d,ul\ If) ft st 1 1 \ r (fiesr 
efitft i cm t s /.i/milu!) Khan .mil \f S Meln.i, tndf.i's High ( mimutsmuc t 
in Pakistan met al Katac In Innn ’i to !> June M>‘V1 

Hi, 1 he »ein i,ti elec (ious held limn 'i i lo ‘if) Mas I'lVd tesidird m flu 
Mi ic» V h » linn i uiiimn nmem headed in du l ’niiei) Wpon.tt I’.iih 
17. Tilt satva,*;uha was lame lied nu 1,’H Apui MJVJ hi the ( .< < hid 
N Iticm.il Compiss so proieo a ;4 Iimi lilt dohun, Iliv fti< Hi t,i ifiiiians 
IS. 3 be Bdl passed <m ‘i Jane enipcuceird )*,» Jiaineiit m set ,ntd» 
in\ pidtx 1 lien 1 ol rlie Supreme t mm on aiiv At 1 ol Hat (emit m 

id On L’O Man h HIT. die Supu me Omit had det laieti invalid tie 
St pJKtLC Ref J -f V"* ” \. 
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for us to join, m that < um u> U,. , 

loused n does not help mi teh to * midi mu, t w r, thoiem 
there might be some just i lit al am foidi nog ^ ■ smui kind < ,i 
a healing pmc ess is nee cssai \ Whethei ui-.im <apuld< u| 
applying this touch ol heal mg to ,1 imuiicil u i >1 hi f d < , n >t 
know But that lias been on i eainesi wi> it .md w t 1 m-. t , us ' -in 
own imperfect way, tiled to do so 


3 Foreign polity depends to a huge i-mum on iJmiu si < 
policy. Both of them me governed iimu ami moo h\ 
economic factom. The Inst thing lot us to lousidet is 
whether out domestic 01 mi< inatmu.d polities an- |,un 
contioiled or influenced in any w;o In othei couutnes in 
the world today, there aie vet v h'v r • outlines uhu h .m ju t 
position to maintain nulqieMdetit polities of dun own 
choice Small counnies, and e\eti lug ones, tend to depend 
upon others, and have even to lonhutu to di< du tales of 


others, \V e arc nutura 1 Iv i tdluem ed h\ what ts I iu ppen j t ig t n 
the tv oi Id. But 1 think U is t ornph teh 1 1 tie to sa\ dial u e do 
not allow out policy, domestic or fuieigu. to he du mud hv 
an^ otitet countiy . If we make mistakes, duo atf otn own 


Dui mg the last two or tin ee yea i s, soi ne <u tempt s w <*t < madi 
to induce us to follow some poiu ws \sliu It wen- not to < mi 
liking We refused to sulnn.l to smli dotation and mad- u 
dear that, whatevu the consecjitetn es, w pioposui n> 
follow oul- own methods Gradually othei comm n-s u-alm d 
that there was some tom-tuion and sin-nod} behind out 
written and spoken woul and that we wet e earnest when as 

said we would not Hliguout seises with a pm tuuhu t-soup.d 

nations. Sometimes, ft happens that a purutuhn ai'tion of 
ouisis interpreted as being moie lavomahle to a p,nti< .d Jf 
countiy or group. In the < ucumstames, we take it on isu 
merits But u means not the slightest change ns otn ham 
oudook or policy. 


6 Recently we have imaved omsidemble aid lunu dm 
nuedSta tes of America. ^Wehave welcomed this hec aitsi u 


9 SeeVol 2, pp 5H.mit r .:Vi 
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has helped us to do many things whit ii we oilier wise might 
not have done. We as copied that aid on the clear condition 
that there were no so mgs to it and that it would not t ome in 
the way of our pobc y. It is u ue, however , that wfreiu via a 
country depends upon tmot hei for aid. a t ei lain obligation 
tomes in and a certain involuntary dependence There is 
that risk Ff we are wide awake, however, we ran avoid th u 
risk 

7 As a result of past history and present < in umstaiu < s 
most of our contacts have been with the western world 
chiefly with the Untied Kingdom and Amenta and somt 
t oun tries, of Europe 1 hat was me\ liable. Fven nut < iiltm d 
contacts, through (he medium of the luighsh lauguag< , haw 
been with the west, i'hete is no reason, Itowevei, whs \st 
should not gradually develop these contacts with gnat 
natrons like China and the l '.S S R doth these* outitriesatt 
our neighbours arid, m the long run, we an hound to hast 
greater dealings with them hull ed, s< > fai as India and (, Inna 
are concerned it becomes increasing! \ < leas to mt r hat th< 
iutiut' of Asia depends sen kngels on oui unti.nis and 
association Thai does not mean that we should tops, each 
other 01 interfere with eat h other, it does me.ui a liasu 
understanding that out assot ration i,s essential for the peat < 
of \sia arid advantageous to both tommies U r c an apt *<> 
lose sight of the mote distant future in our preottupatron 
with the present, {j, however. we look at the long perspet list 
trl history anti try to peep into the future ignoring lot tin 
moment out present tlist ontents, then the important! ( ,1 
hah a and China nmeiioruug u ith ,i mt nsmeu! t o opr i a Hon 
be tomes obvious 

S 1 omul tow the c uituotl mission t hat we sent tot dnna is 
u turning to Delhi 1,1 'This mission lias hud a vrt\ totdial 
w< !< ome wherever it went all over that great cmmfn ami tin 
. t pons we have had from them thus fat indie ate muy great h 
Ik y were impressed hy various developments in China. \\< 
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shall have fuller reports from them after their arrival. One 
thing that has been repeatedly brought to our notice is the 
feeling of Asian solidarity that the leaders of China possess 
and their desire for friendly relations with India. Much has 
happened m China which we do not approve. But the basic 
fact, and it is of historic significance, is the emergence of a 
mighty nation, united, disciplined and with an enormous 
capacity to work for common ends. Everybody who visits 
China is impressed by this enthusiasm and drive of the 
people there. A people who have this dynamic capacity must 
go far 

9 You may have seen in the newspapers that China has 
sold us 100,000 tons of rice. 11 It was not particularly easy lor 
China to send us this rice because their food situation has 
been a somewhat difficult one this year. Neveitheless, they 
sent it as a gesture of friendship. 

10 The situation m the Far East has shown no 
improvement. Perhaps it is something that it has not grown 
worse and that the truce negotiations are still continuing 
One has a feeling that neither party is piepared to break the m 
because they wish to avoid the consequences of sue h a hr euk 
those consequences being war on a tremendous scale. At tlu 
same time, agreement eludes them and the problem of the 
return of prisoners has proved insurmountable thus lar 11 
There are one or two gleams of hope sometimes, hut it i.s not 
possible to say what they will lead to. Meanwhile, certain 
incidents in the prisoneis of war’s camps of the U.N. haw 
created much stir. 13 It is difficult to find out exactly what 
happened but something appears to have been very wiong 

It. The total jo was signal lx (with the two< omit jics m on 

May 19 r >2 

12 The negotiations whit ha, h ml hi July HIM wete de.idlot kcd.'istlx 
Communists insisted on compuKotv icpaniatiou oi ptiscmrt'. 

13 Incidents of violence in Lhe U N ptisonnsomipsui ihcKo|c Island 
and othei places led to Comtmimsi Geneial Main II < li, input; ->n M 
May 19*12 'ha' the Ccrnnu j-— w — rs nt l \ 

forced o n h all ec ar >1 anded iJ a N k 

the p ot> cm of u es n s s u equvxa 
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1 1 I have told you previously about Pakistan’s proposal to 
have a passport system between India and Pakistan.' 1 I he 
conference to consider tins has been going on in Karat It: 
Agreement has been arrived at about many matteis but saint 
still remain. 1 * 

12 Among other important happenings hate been th< 
elections in Ceylon 16 and the satyagiaha them of th< 
Indians. 17 The elections are over but the pioblcm of da 
Indians theie demanding citicensh ip rights still remains and 
satyagraha is continuing. It is not foi us to eneouiage oi 
discourage any peaceful agitation which the Indians m 
Ceylon might take up. That is theit responsibility. But our 
sympathies are entirely with their demand lot voting rights 

13 In South Africa something on a much bigger Male is 
happening. The question of Indians in South \fu<u has 
now become a small pail of a much longer issue m whir h 
Africans aie imoived. The South African Union Paihament 
has just passed a law 13 to circumvent the decision of thin 
Supreme Court. 19 This law is going to be challenged in the 


1 1 See Vol p tills 

15 A I .i i onlrteiK e horn Is i<> I ') M.ty , win It In Ml) sides ,e',i < of i m i hi 
proc (.'(.tore to hi followed from I "> Of lube' reg.ntfiii", (he issix ■ if p.esj m h i , 
flu Indum lepicseiitiitives did noi .tt'iee wait tlx t'.d. tst.ntt ptoposil i . 
r t M : it I i lu issue oi p.isspoi is .is iln \ fell i li.n it u mil' I t .mv fi.ttd*. I, .pi . 
th< people ! !\ it ij> i ii f Joule t .t t r.ts it. Last .mtl Wist il. ipmI u Ik u no : h 
ivuiij’i 1 met (i.OOO people tmssttl tlx fmttuei dml\ In Usoh< ilxv 
dif(eiett<es /.iltullah Kh.m .titd XI S Mehta, India s 1 Iivh < .ottum-smix t 
in Pakistan met a t Karachi hunt > io‘l font I'l'i.l 

Hi Iln f.g'iier.il elet lions !k lit Itotn 1? 1 to ‘!0 \J,s\ 1 it-snlptf ni ifo 
v it tot \ liti I lie f oali lion go\ eminent headed b\ tin 1 me 1 1 Nat n >n.i I f’.n i 
17, I lie satv jgi.ih.i was launched on 'gw April err.' in tlx 1 < \ ]■ >u 
N Htoii.il Com; less lo piot< st the disham hts< m> tit ,>) !mh ms 

US I lie Hill passed fin 11 June I'lVl enipoweied I’ai ii.mient to -,ei .mdc 
my ptil.ui ment ol 1 1 k Stipiemc Cotni on am At t of An li.tmt m 
PL Oil 2(1 M.ikIi PlsLI, l!te Sitpienu f xml lt.nl i|i t Limi tm did tin 
k R mi j in V \ 
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Supreme Couu. 20 If the Supreme Court dor Sams this ],<v\ 
also as ultia vuvs and invalid, then a ven ddiutdt 
constitutional conflict will arise, Bui tar graver dun am 
constitutional conflict is the simmering discontent oi \ao 
numbers of Africans. 

14. Dining the past loi might we had a distinguish* d 
visitor in Delhi, Dr, tValsir,- 1 ex- Prune Minister of Indonesia 
I had long talks with him and I was happy tohnd how mm h 
in common our two countries had. The friendship oi Inch i 
and Indonesia is an important factor in South East Asia. f)i 
Natsit addressed our Members oi Parliament'' and also paid 
a brief visit to Kashmir.- 3 

15 Discussions on the budget bung up not unh i 
multitude of relatively minor complaints but al -o tin Push 
issues governing our economic policy 4 hey brought up 
also the food position m the tommy and die withdrawal oi 
the food subsidy.* 4 The Finance MmisieD’ explained iulh 
the reasons for this withdrawal ot the suhsrch ami fhop< w;< 
will agree with me that his argument was sound and am 


20 Fran Indiarisrh.MfengfMm dieSnpn I i Juw i<r>LPii< 

application of the High Couit of P.uhauwut Am ,o indannu n| tin i j 
votnig u gius guaianteed to them under Section ihe Smith \im an 
Act 

21 Moii immad Natsit fb, !*)««) Mimsiei <,| iidmnuuon Pi to p 
Piime Mimsier oE Indonesia, IViO-M, CAjanman oi IsI.iujk I’m, 
Masjumi, 19S2-58 


22 Vtihessing Memheisol P,» liameni on 2.H M.n I !1VJ, \ue.t < ,,/ 

thence awakening among ih |«'opl t nt As mand Ahn., and du „ de,„< 
to co-opt! Off 1 and vtmk togedrei ini (in*n own < iikiik i|i.Kion‘ , ,m,| :■> 
durx' tin destiny ot Asia " 

2J On 2s May 19^2 

2-1 The Governmmi wnhcbew .!,«■ lood subsiciv m I-. hnuus and M 
lyi>2 


2o. CD Deshmukh For b in see Vol Up. i«| 

26 . m'U-d in the Lok Sabiu on 20 May ia.Wili.il t j„ i„ nnm nruuhd 
not have the means to '-ubsidi/e food and die ( «>u , t v iu<nt \ <> nly 
rommument wa* 10 relieve distress wherever lUwunmi I iendmm, a ,m. 
some hw-isJ-p- had Seen :a s< J v h w d w. u 

th ni. ha o tsuuie s had b v 
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continuation oi the food subsidy in a huge way might cvt li 
be disastrous for us, though H might give 'ionic temporals 
udief. It will mean oui giving up some- oi mu major plans 
loi development and also many oi the hopes we have 
nounshed loi the future. 'Lite picssure on the finance 
Minister has been great and it isu ue that some Slates have to 
fate a difficult situation. But we cannot sac nine what \u 
consider the good oi thecoimliy m the present and in die 
iutuie by adopting a dangeious policy nndei picssnn 
Imperial Rome earned on ior sorin' lime with “Snead and 
circuses” but it decayed and weakened 'I heiefoie, the linn 
line adopted by out Finance’ Ministet must he appiec iated 

16 Having said so, 1 should like to make it pel f< c t!> < Srai 
that all of us, including the Finance ‘Vlilnsiei, am kec nl\ 
alive to thepiesent food situation in thee muitiy and, even is 
I wine this letter, we ate giving out uigent and earnest 
cons [delation to it. We shall do our utmost to help and ec < n 
to vary our policy somewhat to meet spec ml c nc mnstani c s 
provided always that basic polity remains and no nsks an 
taken loi the future. 

1 7 In spite < >i oui present dill it nines, I do not think that 
our economic position is had II we can get cnei these 
difficulties now in the t out se oi the next lew mom I is anti do 
not take a step whit h might add to diem la tea , I le< 1 ihat u < 
shall make prog less. I think that in this matte! u< can 
compare favourably wuh manvc ountr irs. Pah istan h,is bn n 
specially Itard Irit by the economic depiession i hen* w.o 
c v i n some talk of Pakistan tnkingsome w h< ,u f i om us. But 
loi political leasons, thc’y dec ided not to do so 


-1 I he Mif iplv nl i m to I udu mules lh< mule n| t , hi u 1 1 

i‘) r d hms suspended hs l’,i| isi.m lei souk Inin ilin in ,,jii ii i ey I 
Joodgi.ims at home. I'm n smmii ; 1 ilu supph, tin gal oi.hi ( mi e n 
vuducl in so me Indian n Ik ,a in esc hange, P pcs then auii khii nm n 
m rs mrat ii.i v imimi "Uu ,t.i.nk i,,..,wu i,„,„ p„ii, ,, 
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18. I referred in my last letter 28 to you about the lac k ol 
purchasing power in certain pat is ol the country ami the 
possible consequences ol ptodiution going down bet oust 
consumption is reduced It is a little chfiic tilt to judge of (Ik 
entire country fiom the partial data that we have. During flu 
last week we had a meeting of the Congress Working 
Committee in Delhi and these basic problems were disc ussui 
at length, 29 The Planning Commission is naturalh deeply 
concerned with them and will have to give a lead l he a 
report is likely to come out in another six weeks’ time ,0 \V< 
have to fmd a middle way between too mm h caution am 1 too 
muchiisk Both are dangerous There has been mm li talk of 
deficit financing. To suv that deficit financing is good or is 
bad has no particular meaning. It may he* good in a certain 
set of circumstances and it may be bad m a differ cm t oi next 
One thing is clear, that is, we have to be br a\< m oiu outlook 
and we have to take some usk because our lent of taking a 
risk might itself involve us in greater nsh. At the .same time 
it is perfectly deal that one cannot play about with a 
nation’s finances and the future of millions n! people. 

19. It seems to me that there is considerable sc ope in India 
for us to raise money by Joan. We have 1 thus far foUon ed ,»U\ 
and orthodox methods of appealing to tin public i<>» 
Government loans. These methods do not inspire. Hut il wc 
changed' oui methods of appeal to the public for 
developmental purposes and, more especially, lot local 
development, I am sure that the response would be good 
provided we proceed in thought wayandpui some drive, and 
energy into this business This is where pub! ic m< imimnii, 
normally Government officials do not know the public 
approach or how to conduct such a drive. 


28 See Vol 2, pp tii7-f>L8. 

rhe Congress Wot king Ocmniutcemci lingtiom il M.,vt<e‘ 

f . 52 dlscussed the P ‘»Ws alhns in -J ravanrom-l.Vxhm p <v M 

allocation and distnbutioii of mnnlx-rUup ,i 

Co gres. nm ere and p t! j ^ 

30 In lac was ele- sed o S Dc p nbc ‘)1 s /* C 
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20 I dislike the idea ot oui depending moic and more on 
foreign help. This makes us less self-reliant and w<' i>egm U 
feel a little helpless. I cannot believe that in a great c ounu y 
like India we are unable to raise tar rnoie resoui ce.s than wt 
at present imagine. Those resources can be in money oi in 
labour. We attac h perhaps too much importance to mom y 
and too little to the la bom of men which ultimately 
produces wealth. We have developed a mentality ol looking 
to otheis foi help. The municipality oi the district board 
looks to the State Government, the State Government looks 
to the Central Government. If the Central Government 
looks too much to countries abroad, then the riule ot 
dependence is c omplete. There isabsolutelv no reason why 
we should not get he!}) horn abioad if the trims are tight 
Our need ts great and we should gladly wt home stu b h< Ip 
But the lact remains that ultimately a nation piogsesses not 
by money but by the quality ol men and women m it and any 
step taken that might lessen that quality is ultimately had 

21 Our Food Ministry is at present faced wi th the sei tons 
problem of storage. Unless we have proper at tonnnodation 
to store the food grains that are coming in we shall waste 
them. I would therefore ask you to get yout Govnmtu nt to 
examine urgently the storage at tom modal ion at your 
disposal and to increase it. You wall have to keep large slot ks 
ot foodgrains during the coming months and you must 
prepare for that from now onwards. 

22 In order to increase production ol ioodgiains wc arc 
having crop competitions. 1 * 1 Those have beam sue c e.sshi! in 
the past. We are having another such competition now m 


it. At! <it i-hidi.i < i<)[x onijnM iti< nt was ltritl to’ .s lot nit i, l ]u In jtit 1 )mr 
1(J pi f JllltlLt 5.II1 J II U\ tTll( 111 ill i lii.I it 1 v 1 1 l I ill* i tuis .1 in tii lil 1 h# i i 

y * j k 
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the first fortnight of j une. These sompetn sons an 1 mean* »< 
arouse enthusiasm among the funnels and mkk.im foo* 
production. Substantial awards me given lo the lar mi is am 
for each specified crop the prize is Rs 5,000 In addition 
there are numerous other prizes. It is desnabh that as iar gi i 
number of farmers as possible take pari in these comps n 
tions I hope that your Ministers and senior oihc nils mil 
take active interest in these competitions. 


Yours sins erf U 
JawahailaJ Nehiu 


INen I )e Hi i 
1 b June 1 , I ) >- 
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Mv dear Clue! Minister. 

1 sens you mv hist letter eleven days ago These days ha\< 
been iu!3 of rather heavy Pai harm Diary wmk, apart horn 
othei woi k, Parliament. ot wither tlie i lonseoi the People is 
now mudi mote lively than it used to be ptevtotph an 1 
u quires mote attention. We ban* had ilninsions on the 
Ra ihvuy and ) lie Gene t ;i 1 Budgets In t his e on nee I ton. win n 
the giants lor External Allans (ante up. S spnk< at so n< 
length 1 I should like to chaw venn at la n( ion n i u hat t sod 
then, as I tefened to many important matte's ol polu \ \i\ 
speec h was fairly well reported in the press. 

2 ft is important dun we should ben lent about out foien>u 
polu y. Some jieople imagined that there* was some shift ot n 


1 On hi |mu* Ndimvuel sh.il N.A I () amiti.m m n ,ili < I m 1 
.urns, was now hem" ust <1 In, m. mriiilwi i ounu i< s mi dH< m < , it r I a 1 1 
t ' : ! i'i 1 1 . i I [>< >ssi‘ssl(/ns .(Mil I in I i.i l< >< ik :i set n >t is e. ini ot f 1 iom i In t to| mu j ; f 
i t e wisIk el lh n an mi kmsii!" niieitici ui MuimiU’s. juiiH iilai le in \ ii 
would "make* a ele-.n lo tlu-M "tr.ii pmvess . iii.il <■ li.ih u i h spj < t 
the \ will nni i‘nti‘1 r|u .ncu.i n! waii.m 1 ti- tssrtud ihai tneia ii id n : 
swerved ,a alt lioni out jiothv ot i;nt al i i u s i ■ * will am <'imi|i ’ it 
idlllllt'sl lll.tl [iliha ll<el c lose*) i (onomii and oihn j n md . v till f hi l K 
tnd fhrU S A an v "n o simpii I lot ns !t>"< iikim,', f mm \iio-t n a an 1 
1 Hyland i » f 1 1 am r" hut aeidi <i thaf *’ vu an j h i ti i f I \ i >u pai 1 1! to d< d v i ( h 
(Ik Smart Union and ofhei umiuiihs " fun lull n M see / f u h.mu ns t i 
l)t h #fe,s < ! louse of ih< People i Vo! ! I, l\n ( J 1 , ( 1 ti June to Juh i'fV'i, pp 
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or some variation. 2 As a matlei <4 tael, we have adhered So 
our policy and we intend lo continue to do m> S-Voph 
judging from some odd incident, tome to wrong < oik hi 
sions. If we take aid from the Un tied Stales of Ament a 01 in 
otherwise friendly to Lhem, we aie said So incline fow.uds 
that particular group of nations m the c old was that is going 
on. 3 If we send a cultuial mission to China and express mu 
appreciation of some of the activities ol the new legnnt m 
China, we are said to have inclined towards the other group 
of nations. As a matter of fact, we try oui best, wiihm the 
limits of our policy, to be friendly and co-operative v\ nil the 
countries of both these groups. We have intimate 1 flat mm — 
political, cultural and economic— with the Undid 
Kingdom. That is not a legacy from the past but is to oui 
interest today. Our whole political structure is largely 
fashioned after that of the United Kingdom. We use tin u 
language extensively. It is natural, therefore, that thov 
connections should continue. That does not mean in tlu 
slightest that we subordinate ourselves to the U K m am 
way. Even the Commonwealth relationship does not less' n 
in the slightest our complete independence of polu \ m 
action, as can be seen by anybody who is acquainted with 
cuirent affairs. 

3 It surprises me that some people imagine that we huu 
gone back on our past professions by being assoc uted « ith 


2 For example, A K Gopulan, Communist !V1< tuliet oi I*,is ti.iun nl 
alleged on 19 May 1952 that die (rtjv< inmrnl w.i> billow im> t pio 
Ameiican policy, no rountry could he friendly with national mu\em< n!s 
in Malaya, Tunisia and Korea while being irteudly at the same (tun with 
the Governments of Britain, France and the United Stales 

3 For example, H.N. Mukeijec, Communist Member oi i'ai burnt nt 

said in the Lok Sabha on 12 June 1952 that there was a lime when \elmi 
stood forth as the champion o£ the people hut he was now “yoking 1 u»»m li 
t o the ch anot wheel of the imperialist mach i ne ol Bn t aiii and Amei ieu 
We continue as a colony of the Anglo- Aineur an combination " Su, h, i » 
Kripalam also charged that “we are inuu:n,mg]y on; nmum,. j 

ndependen action and are wa k ng mo th A nc n 
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the Commonwealth. 4 Long ago we determined to bee omt 
not only independen t, but a Republic. We have 1 u Hilled on i 
pledge. For the Republic ol India to asset iatehsc ii withan> 
country or group of countries by a formal alliance, even 
though this involved certain commitments, would not be 
considered as something coming in the way o! oui 
independence. Our association with the Commonwealth is 
tar less than such an alliance might have been. It is 
completely informal and there are no commitments. It 
brings us certain advantages and there is no reason whutevc i 
so far as I can see, why we should give it up. Where otn 
policy differs from that of the U.K. or anv othei membe r ol 
the Commonwealth, we put sue our polic y. In \ egard to out 
raernbu of the Commonwealth, South Ahum, wi have not 
even got diplomatic telations and there has been some kind 
of a conflict. In international affairs oui association with die 
U K. and the Commonwealth has led (at moie to out 
influencing them in a pmticulai duection than then 
lnlluencing us. 

4 With the L T nited States of America, our associations uu 
also fairly close, though noi as close as those wall the U.k 
We tiade with them. We have received help from them and 
wt have many students there 1 . As 1 have pointed out 
previously, there is always am tain usk involved m ie< riving 
substantial help from any one country. Therefore we (raw to 
be careful It would be lolly not to meivc the help we so 
badly need, because we cannot rely upon out selves. 

5 With the U S.S R„ oui contacts me friendly but not 
'lose, that is, we have not got much business oi other 
dealings, I hat is not because we avoid such dealings, hut 
because, m the nature of (lungs, it is mote cl if I u nil for us to 
deal wilfi them. Where an oppoiuunty oilers, we take it 
With China, partly the same con, side tations apply. But 1 
"hmk it is Uue that a vai iety of c lie umstames pull India and 
bhtna towards each other, m spite of differences ol forms of 
government. This is the long pull of geography and history 

f For example*, H.N. MuktTjce stated this in (hr s.mn' swob 
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and, if I may arid, of the tnuiu-. I do not srcida w e should he 
aknmed at this Hen 1 also w< should be ( ,m iui \l! this 
means that we should look a! unions lbstor\ m sonic 
perspective ot both the past and the hit me ( in i <■ is hu t, > 
much entanglement. with the piest m with .til its passions 
and conflicts foi most uiunU ics to develop tins p< t spec u \ c 
We claim no spct ial virtue lot out srhcs Bui , situate d as v\ e 
are, we are peihaps in a hellei position to look at thing', at 
long range and fashion our polk y ate otdingiv 

6 Some people in the Opposition hen- and in the c minus 
ate constantly demanding that vu should taht wh.u tin s tall 
strong action r ’ It is mhu alignment with, ! Ii iv. guuip <d 
nations or the other, ot condemning sonu nation os <, thing 
forcible possession oi Goa 01 hoildn linn, 1 ' "I las uggtrxsive 
and warlike attitude mav sound well ,<t public :iiu tings aid 
the like But when examined closely, it iuo i it f it nu anuig 

7. On the leturn of out uiltuta! nussion to China. Delhi 
hem da great deal about tiu* new Chinn hom s! m np mhej \ oi 
this mission. 7 Op the whole, idui uc hemd w,,s in.gldv 
applet t a live oi China, though their weir i j itu jmus a]si >. j n 
regaul to one matter them was imnplriragiennrnt and tha* 
was the new spun and enthusiasm of tin- {.iunesi pw>p(r 
tor any people that is a great asset, hot tin Chmesi with 
then amazing capacity foi haid woik and < i eopeiative 

endeavour, that means something even mote Mtiiough wo 


f» Foi example, S P M.H.kerjfe, (he {imS.nigh Mendvi olPat h.smeni 
asked why flymgoi Pakistani pLn« sn\ei i he Indian it mi, >1 y ( i mid , ln! h- 
stopped even £m £1 hours m tetuli.it um to Pakistan's dwdCwsw; Mvtm; 
orer her lemtoiy of the Indian planes gom^ to Aighamst.m ! P ;,dd< d 

' wt could have done it, imt that u-qnm-d some gut-, .mn £ 

was noi available ” 

6 PC. Bhang, m the Rujya Subha on 20 M.n 1'iV.* .r.ked *d d, 
Indian states could he meiged with the uv oi lone, v h\ could not da 
toieign possessions be liberated m the same wav," 

7 0tl 7 J une Vuayalakslum Pandit, l-udri oi m, 

spoke oi “the hue ctcativi- ebon ol .ten China and the duruum spin, 
* hf vashTpttp o rb [ x ■ k 

paru u a ospe ts of leve p Cl 
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lave hc j ai da gloat deal about tec hi! developments m ( .It ina, 
uui knowledge still remains vague and the pittme is no! 
clear. It would be helpful if we knew moje about the 
background of events there, of ihen economy. then 
engineer ing success, the it education, eic because we might 
be able to leant something from all ibis China slatted a 
period of civil wars and internal conflicts ioity yea is ago. 
During these yeais, she had no teal peat eunc! she had maji >s 
wars Because of this obv iously no development could take 
place and large parts of the country wete devastated. When 
the new Government came into power , they bad to deaf w ith 
this accumulated rum of iotiy yeais ol coni lie t and had to 
stall almost from Scratch. Only m JVlunthuiin tlieie vs as a 
highly inclustnah/ed area, built up by the Japanese But 
even there paitof the equipment had been n m< >vetl altet the 1 
last war, mostly fjy the Russians. Thus the new regime in 
China si ailed with every disadvantage except that ol hath 
and enthusiasm. Immediately after these was button with 
other countries and they were unable loge! anv kind ol’ help 
from any outside country excepting the l LS.S R What tiny 
have done- in these difficult conditions is, iheieloie, ol gteat 
interest to us It is true that aulhoni.tr tan methods \trld 
results lather quickly, whatever their immediate or long* 
distance disadvantages might be. Neveiihefess, u is a leal to 
fac e these man i fold dif f ic t tines and oven ome (hem, t h it ( 1\ 
with the tr own eilotts 

b. We cannot eompate India to tlte Ihuopeau < ouuiiies nr 
the Amei n an f hesc 1 lattei < mint r ies hue e hud a long pet rod 
ol growth and industiah/ution and (hey have mm b smaller 
populations. F.ven a comp.mson with the*, Soviet fhrion is 
not fan bee a use the Sov tot Union has hud ov rt thu o year s ol 
building up. Also she Soviet fhiion has vast areas and, 
computed to India, a smallei population. Btit there ate far 
mcne points of .similarity bet wee n India and fauna, amom 
them being enor mous populations and ec < ate mm ha< k war d 
ness How the Chinese oven ome these e< otmrnu < oudiuotrs 
industt idh/.c then lountty and produce - more' wealth am 
distr ibuie it mme evenly is f h-'iebu-" " J gr* u Irma - i 1 t 
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\Ve are committed, and! flunk lightly mi. todemnr rain .it'd 
parhamentaiy institution}), that dot"" not neressanty mean 
that democracy must be ngul ami unable to adapt itself n 
changing conditions Demur uuympan bom ik institutions 
is a wav of Government and lile itsell ! Inmh believe tii.u u 
is a better way than a dir tatorslrip 01 author it„i i.imsm, !t 
the long lun, dictatorships must, f ihmk, lalfur stum tin 
growth oi the conn try There are initial advantages w hu it 
are obvious and the outward speed of ptogiess appeals to 1>< 
fast But u is very doubtful if the essential quahtv w fm !i 
underlies human progress, that is the n native spu n oi man 
can develop adequately tinder an authoi it.u ian svstem 1 o 
some extent, of coarse, such authoutat nm systems a, s b,m 
economic equality as then goal, me initially hb'i.nbm 
forces and release tremendous popular einigv i hat is a 
great advantage. But il dictatorship continues, the < maim 
spiiit may gradually fade away. 

9 Democracy is supposed to nurture this near ive spu it 1ml 
if it cannot bring about a lelease ftoin poveitv of Luge 
masses of human beings, then that creativi spiiit can oniv 
function in a few. Poverty is after all mote te.sUu live and 
limiting than anything else. II poverty and low standards 
continue then democracy, fot all its fine institutions , m d 
ideals, ceases to he a-hherattng lour, ft must therefore aim 
continuously at the eradication of poverty and rtsr ompamon 
unemployment. In other words, political demo< fat \ is not 
enough. U must develop into economic- democ utcy also.Thr 
problem before India is to bring about this development as 
rapidly as possible. In the ultimate analysis, the world will 
not be governed by theories but by ;u tual results at lueved, If 
India succeeds in achieving these results under a Systran <>} 
political democracy, that indeed would be a great \ i< tr n v not 
only for India but for democracy. If China suer ends h v hr : 
own methods, undoubtedly those methods will ihen aiti.it t 
large numbers of people. 

10. Some countries of the West, notably the linked 
Kingdom tried their utmost since the war to dcve'op this 
economic democracy under the parliamentary- system They 
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tr cd to find a middle path between unrestrained private 
nterprist and the old capitalism and the socialistic orclc r I 
think that the progress made by England, in spite of 
enormous difficulties, was remarkable and does every credit 
to her Government and people. It is said that in developing 
her social schemes, she lived beyond her means and is now 
suffering because of this. This may partly be true, but I am 
sure that if she had not done so, hei fate would have been 
worse. She had to bring about a tremendous transformation 
from the days of the old empire when tribute m various 
forms flowed to her from all over the woild, to her new 
condition which was very different, in spite of some relic s of 
the empire still continuing. Her Government decided to 
spend their money and energy on improving the lot of the 
people generally, and putting an end to unemployment, in 
greater production, etc. They succeeded in a huge measm c 
Perhaps the effort was a bit too great, but it must be 
remembered that, in addition to all this, England had to 
spend large sums of money on ai maments. Whether this was 
justified or not, it is not for me to say. It is this additional 
burden of armaments that hastened the grave c ri sis that she 
has to face today. Even so, England is todav a lat more stable 
and disciplined and in a way contented c nun n v than almost 
any in Europe Parliamentary dem octet > has justified itself 
there more than elsewhete. It may be that the bmden is too 
great foi hei to beat. But I lee! that she lias still gteat 
resouices of strength m her and a gusit capacity to adapt 
herself. 

11 When wc consider the- problems of India, we have to 
keep these changing, dynamic, fascinating and sometimes 
rather terrifying aspects of the modem woild hefoie us and 
try to learn from them and avoid the pit falls. Wemav disc uss 
various policies hut whatever policy we may adopt, out 
choice is ultimately limite d by our rupee tty in the present 
That capacity will no doubt grow. Thai takes time and i lure 
can be no magic solution of our problems, f he mam thing i.s 
that we have the right objee tive, that we go irt that dues tion 
and that we go as fasias c ir un si n< c s xnnit us V\ c c n l 
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some extent, measure and weigh these t it> mnsumes bm 
there are ever so many uncertain Unions m them, both 
national and international The biggest mu et tain la. tot ss 
the response of our own people to am pa in it ulm poln v It is 
not ultimately money that counts but the (about, enthusiasm 
and will of the people. 

12. As you know, our Planning Commission has been 
giving a great deal of thought to all these problems St is 
revising its draft Five Yeai Plan and 1 expat that mum 
changes willbemadebefoieitis iinalued. Even a final plan 
has to be reviewed from time to time in viewoi linn hanging 
circumstances. We have to balance reality with ui< .distil 
what we can do with what we would like to do \ mum. 
realistic approach trying to avoid till possible nsks is 
probably, in the final analysis, the least nniistn of alt 
because it ignores those uncer tain lactm s w hu lu oun t b a so 
much The idealistic approach by nseli leads non here ot 
rather to frustration in the end. Risks have to be taken, bm 
they have to be measured risks Great things tan never h, 
achieved fay the methods of the < miming house and th< 
cautious approach oi men who lark during. Nevertheless 
the counting house is rather important ami <auno; bt 
ignored, and daring alone may he inspiring lot a while but 
may become just foolhardiness. 

13. In China, recently, there was a great < atnp.ugn against 
corruption, nepotism and bureaucratism. h } fum tj j; 
accounts, this campaign was ratlin a u-uiblr and tnthhv 
affair. But Iconless that 1 feel rather sUt railed to auv dim 
against corruption and buieamnuksm. Conn, it, on i.shadof 
course. Butbuieacu ratrsm is perhaps even more insidious .o 

u comes in the way all the tune and kills ardour 


Auous 1 mrT tU rr A f n11 (San «■•»» ‘Ui., was (.„„„ {„ ,, „ 

a | S , h J lhf ' t,isr ot !f »‘ <*<■», W k.„ w,, t . .a.ims wJ)1 , h , 

c< rauded Stale oi other cnuapn W ,, .„„i t}lm 11n ,.| lllt l(>ilU wl , , 

changed then style ot work Thon uv ™,, llwlL p„ ‘ "" 

orrup re auo \ p beiw \ S 

nom 
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initiative. In our own way we shall have to fight against 
these tendencies 

14 Among the majoi pioblem.s that we have to !a< e is tin 
land problem. It is not only our pi oblein but the pi oh let n < d 
large parts of Asia. For many years past we have stood lot tlx 
abolition ol the zamindati system. We were held tip by the 
law courts but at last the way is mote or less t leat Many ol 
our provinces have already gone !ai in (his dried ion 1 
should like to imptesson those States, wlmli Itave no! tints 
far taken any steps towards the abolition ol the zamnidan 
system, to do so wiLh great speed This is an essential 
preliminary to all progress This is so both pint tit a!!v and 
psychologically. It has become a symbol ol essential c bang! 
and we cannot uffoid to delay m tins any iougei 

15 The abolition ol the/amtndai i system ts theieloie most 
important. But, u must always lie remem beted that that by 
Itsell does not solve the land ptolilem. It is only a net essai y 
pieliminary step, a iernov.il of a barrier to t« hum and 1 1 it 
introduction of a just land system. U’e must (heu loie give 
careful thought to the next step which has to tome almost 
immediately after. I shall address you about tins separate K 
m my capacity as Chairman of the Planning Conmnssmn 
and I shall ask you to let me have your v tews about these next 
steps. 9 Our objective m this as in other matters is so<ia! 
justice and at the same time greater production. II tn trying 
to bring about social justice, we reduct 1 ptodudion, then 
that social justice itsell becomes unstable and without 
adequate foundation Mere greater ptodiuiion without 
soi lal justic e rs not only wrong in itsell but also is unstable 
and without a strong loundarion. How then are we to do 
ill is? That is a question which you base to consider. F,yen 
alter the liquidation ol the /amiudaii system, there will 
continue a large disparity o! holdings ol land Should we m 
to equalize tins progressively and d so how, without doing 
injury to our production apparatus? Should we aim at <n 
operative yillage movement, or large-scale co-operative 


9 See ;ws/, item /. 
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farms or individual ownership? Tht.se and li!,r question-, 
have to be solved. Conditions diflet gicativ in India and 
perhaps a single and general answer will uoi sun all dir 
States, even though out uhimaieobjet income heir might 
be the same. I should bkc you lo give thought to these 
matters immediately and to lei me have >out views 

16. Two days ago, I spoke on the radio about tin food 
situation m India. 10 1 shall refer you to my Inoadiast „ 1 nam 
to make it perfectly dear that we have not basic ali\ given up 
our policy of controls. We do not propose to take any undue 
risks m this matter. We have removed controls in Madias 11 
because conditions were very lavouuble their and \\v Jell 
that we could take that lisk In Madras ami indeed all met 
India we have large stocks of loodgi.uns and pr n e«, even in 
the free market are low. This is the tune lor us to pjolu In 
this situation and go some way in solving this loot! purl dcm. 
We can build up a large stock and see to it that pm '■mchuuu 
low. But we have to be very t aid ul and vigilant ail the in m 
If prices rise appreciably, that will have evil results and we 
cannot permit it. 

17. The recent decisions ol the Constituent Assembly m 
Kashmir 12 have excited a gieal deai of interest all over 


10 In his broadcast on 1 1 June 1972, Ndnu s, ml that (m the hist mm 
there were large storks of foodgi.iins ami prii e.s mu! gem mih cam down 
except ol the imported grams '] he Government did not ptopose {ogive 
up controls and procurement, though tin m.imiet of pionueincm nir.fu 
vary “We want to remove irksome usnu tions as lai as iM1 ssthl.- .m-UdU 
incentives to producers to gu.w more.” He also Micsv d themipoM.im t of 
crop competition and hoped that ewiy \ lUage would hr , oven ,1 In u 
. 15 1 he Government of Madias annoum edou li jinn l'Cgdi , omi-d of 
rice and withdrawal of food subsidies and stamtoiv i.iiininm;. 

12 The Constituent Assembly adopted on 7 jun< asiniHtug andoii 12 

June 1952 unanimously adopted the inn i imiepoi t of tin- B.,su Ihuu mles 
Commutee terommenduig termination ol the institution of In mlitat \ 
kingship. I he Assembly also dot ided that the hiuiie ( .onstmtuors of die 
s a e wo d be wholly tkmocn n 1 



Ind a During ll o last f ir jn I a f i f > i > n i ti 

war and other developments m Kashmir have made people 
all over India vividly conscious ol thal beaulilul valley. We 
are noL merely inteiesied in it as a pan ol India but mu 
emotions have been roused and anything that happens 
there, therefore affects us much more in some ways than 
developments elsewheie might do. It is easy to understand, 
therefore, that recent happenings there have c tea led a gn at 
deal of interest all over the <ountty There weie some 
misunderstandings and once misundei standings come in 
they are not easv to remove. Some people thought that the 
leaders ol Kashmir were not plaving quite Ian with India 
and might event think of a breakaway horn India Naturally 
this thought was rather painful /Vs a mallet ol fart, tl one 
thing is certain u is tins that not only the leadeis hut the 
great mass ol the people in Kashmir want to lx assoc iated 
with India and want the accession ol Kashmn to India. In 
continue So tar as we are concerned, whatevei out feelings 
might be, we have made it repeatedly elcai that it is lot tin- 
people of Jammu and Kashmn state to decide about then 
future. We ate not there on sutler am ecu as an imposition on 
others. We are there because we were invited to go these to 
save Kashmir from a brutal invasion and lack and mm. VV e 
have continued to be there because the people ol Kashmn 
wanted us and because ol the' responsibilm lot defence that 
we undertook by virtue ol the accession 1 have 1 no doubt in 
my mind that the leaders and the people ol Kashmii are 
anxious to continue this accession to India and d there n a 
plebiscite on this point it will be in India’s iuvoui. 


! T The dec ision ot the Cimstmu-m Assemble to has e an i io use brad 
oi rht stale was critic i/cil iti flu* press .uni b\ polu u a! ntiser v> i*. as u hut 
rues- ol ihe Indian Constitution which ircngm/td ih< Mahu.iju 
kashmir as heart ot die state ol kashmn 1 he Woil-nt", < ,<.nsimii< e<>) the 
Bhattiya Jan Sangh, on 1 r r June ibW, r< tj nested die ( intuK.uui mnetn 
noi to rakeany decision on Kashmir "without cousultme fathanic nt and 
giving oppoi tunny lo the people ot [ammo and Kashmn io < \pn ss tin u 
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farms 01 individuaJ ownership' These and like questions 
have to be solved. Conditions di Uci gfraii > m huh.! t( od 
perhaps a single and general answer will not sun all the 
States, even though our ultimate ob f ei t iwevet \ v\ line might 
be the same. I should like you to give (bought to ;hc M 
matters immediately and to lei me haw ’your virus, 

16 Two days ago, I spoke on the radio .thuitl th<- Inod 
situation m India.- 10 1 shall refer you (o my hioachust 1 uant 
to make it perfectly dear that we have not basically given up 
our policy of controls Wcdonotpropo.se to take a n\ undue 
risks m this matter. We have removed rontioK in Madias 11 
because conditions were very iavouiable theie and we leh 
that we could take that sisk. In Madias and indeed all ovrj 
India we have laige stocks of foodgrains and ptues < vrn m 
the free market aie low. This is (he mm- ioi us to pmiit l n 
this situation and go some way in solving this loot! psohSein. 
We can build up a large sux k and see toil that pnu sientain 
low. But we have to be very card ul and vigilant all the tune 
Ifpric.es rise appreciably, that will have « vil results and vs c 
cannot permit rt. 

17. The recent decisions of the Constituent Assemble hi 
Kashmir 52 have exmed a great deal of interim ail over 


10 In hrs broadcast on I ( limn I95T Nvlmi s.,ni hot to, ,!„■ hi a mm 

(herewerelatgeafwksonofKJuramsaiKliuMvsliiul W iie M ih mm- dmui 

except of lire imported mains. The timcimmiii did no, t , lvi 

up controls and pwonmort. (hough dv , 5 >i ,m« , wm 

vary. We warn to remove irksome usim,mn,s ,,s h, ,e „„s,ih!e ,md oiler 
incentives to producers ios>iow more ’* Jlcahosiowd iheimpotu,,, eoi 
crop competition and hoped that eveiy mII^,* would l-moorn <1 tl - „ 

II- d he Govcrnrnentof M.idm.sannmim edon 9 June IhT'dc, onm.h ,i 

nceand wuhdiawal of food suhsidu-s and simmoty 

I n s J!l eConsLlluem Assembly adoption 7 Juiie.i yi.n, a„|, i(n ,j,.n W 
jui.c 1032 uiiammousty adopted ih,., m( ., muq)(iU „j ljt(1 jS| , • , 

committee recommending icimmaiio.i ol dm msimmoi, oj hrml, , M 



would be wholly den.oaaurT and Hu- head ol dm s,a,e vlo md 
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fi did Di ring ihe last f ir ind t h r f v n i 1 n r ll 
w ir ind the tdevc Japan ib jii K islimu I i im It |x j 
all over India vividly conscious ot (.bat beautiful valley We 
are not merely interested in it as a pan oi India Im! oui 
emotions have been roused and anything dial happens 
there, therefore affects us much more in some ways than 
developments elsewhere rmghi do. It is easy to urnim stand, 
therefore, that recent happenings there have c reuted a gteat 
deal of interest all over the country. There were some 
misunderstandings and once misunderstandings come m 
they are not easv to remove. Some people (hough! that the 
leaders ot Kashmir were not playing quite lan with India 
and might even think of a breakaway from India. Naim alls 
this thought was rather paiidul. As a nutlet of but, ii one 
thing is certain it is this that not only the leadeis bm the 
great mass ot the people in Kashmir wain to lit assoc iahd 
with India and want the accession ol kashmir to India b> 
continue. So fai as we are c one cinctl, whatever om leelings 
might be. we have made it repeatedly cleai that it is loi ihe 
people of Jammu and Kashmir state to decide about (hen 
future. We are not thereon sufferance oi as an imposition on 
others. We are there because we were invited to go time to 
save Kashmir bom a brutal invasion and rai k and i um We 
have c'ontinued to be there because the people 1 ol Kaslmiii 
wanted us and because of the responsrhihfy lor deienc e dial 
we undertook by virtue ol the accession. T htive no doubt in 
my mind that the leadeis and tin 1 people of Kashmir aie 
anxious to continue' this accession to India and d time is a 
plebiscite on this point U will he in India's lavotu. 


1 J The doc ision o( The (.lonsiuneni Assembly u> have ,m < li < no h< ad 
ot the suite was culici/ed m tJie press and In political ohst nets ,is ttln.i 
ores ol die Indian Crmsimilion which mo^ni/oi ihe Mahaiaia ol 
Kashmir as head ol ihe snneol kashmn I'lie \Voikm«> ( mntmftee ot flu 
Bhaittya Jan Sangh, on 1 r > June I kVA leqnc sled ihe ( i un il f ,owi mnetn 
not to take* an v deu.sionon Kashmn “without c onsulmn> 1* u Inn in i a and 
giving opportunity to the people of Jammu and Kashmn io espn ss i!,m 
wishes ” 
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18. This important lac t must the irlon 1 hr kept m timid 
when we consider other ptoblems It should ,iho In* 
remembeied that Kashirin ’sau cession to India was, hkr i hai 
of all other stales at the beginning. <m thm subjc < is oim , 
namely, Defence, Foreign Allans and f !onutiuni< am ms 11 
Much latei the other states acceded m icguid to mam oilier 
subjects also Kashmir remained where it was lor a \ ai u t \ ni 
reasons, among them being the lacs dun site Dinted Nations 
were seized of this problem and we did not u ish to appe.it to 
by-pass them in this matter Indeed, in the Constitution ol 
India, we made special provision for die f.numti and 
Kashmir state m the transitional provisions n R<< i nth die 
Constituent Assembly of Kashmn has laid down a dne< uw 
principle about the head ol the state being dec tier, I Ins, in 
itself, is not new to those who have bee n ,isvw used u ith the 
Kashmir problem. When the Constituent Assnnbh v.as 
inaugurated last yeat, Sheikh Abdullah, 1 " the Ihune 
Minister, stated as much rn his inaugural addiess, 1 * i h< 
question for us now to ronsidei is limv to deal wtth dm 
matter, keeping m view always t he c lose and! mu assoc latum 


H. See Vo!. 1, p 6 

15 As u finally emerged horn the Constituent Assemhls \m, |, ’,70 
limited Paihamem s powci of legislation in celadon to tlu stale u, yp 
such matters in she Union and Uimmirai Fast c one (jiotuiiiu; to da 
mailers specified m the fnsmnnem ol Aco'ssinn as an cits land’ In f |„. 
President after consultation with dieGovn 11 mem ol (In siaf< , .nut Ht j Ml 
othet mattets in those lists so ded.ned wuh dm ,„i„ ,4 

Government of the slate 1 he tesidu.m poweis would us! mamls m du 
state 


16 Fox b he see Vol I, p 8 

17 On 31 October 195 1, Sheikh Abdullah A-c l. ( „, I dxa( d« nemhos 

naa been it turned bv the people wuh die hope dut dies |,, im , , 

Constitution which would wiled die uspiiuunns and the aims <>{ ,{„ 
coimtiy s tight fui independence OnfiNomnhet I'lol.sheiMi \bdnll th 
addressing the Assembly, san.l “so lai as mv pum >s <o„, mwd, v.c uo 
convinced that the institution ol uionaidiv is lin omnauliir * nti tin* . f ,n n 
ana etd of node n e v, n p f 


he wee 
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f k J) 111 with Iilu S n Kilm Mi t \v 

Delhi fora consultation on du-st maiu-t.s. - 
19 Meanwhile, Di. Graham 1 ' 1 is cnnmmmg his talks m 
New Voi k with oui lepresemative and die reptesc utatuc o( 
Pakistan. 20 These have not led to any u-snlt thus i.n and all 
that has happened is a leslalemem of oui tespn iiu 
positions. 21 

20. I have written to you about the (list cessions m kanu in 
on the proposal of Pakistan to have a pusspoit system 
between the two countries These discussions liave It'd to a 
laige measure of agreement, but some points still lematn so 
be discussed It has been out destte to lac dilate Haul 
between the two c ouiilues. I /mlouhtetil v the passpot t s\ s u m 
will bung some diffu ulties in thewayof intending travellers 
more especially as between Fasten) Pakistan ami West 
Bengal, Assam and Tnpmu We are tty mg to haw somi 
special provisions foi this eastern /one. 

21. Ever since this ptoposul to have passports was uudi 
theie has naturally been some < onsietna! ion among tin 
minoimes in Eastern Pakistan as well as West Bengal and 
many people have migrated. It has often been stated tn 
public that some kind of mass mignusons ate taking plat t 
ever situ e 1 his proposal was made, 22 As a matter oi )a<t, tin 
statistic s of movements that we have belie tins asst 1 1 ton I hi 


IN Ha t-l< legation led f>v Af/.ii Ileq. tin- Rewnue Mmisu t mini dm 
Mew IMIiiihi 1 1 June l ( r>2, mid held disc usstmis with die |'i mu Mnu -n i 
mr! oilier Ccnlial Mimsiets lot dmv d,iv» 

19 Fiank Chah.im, Fnt t>, tn yr\t>l 2, p 't.Sn 

20 The talks m New Yoik horn 20 M,i\ in lit } u D I ! IV' . >n ( a.diaiti 
dcnnlnm i/ation plan entled im oik iusi vt i\ it it !,< >th hnh.i ,nnl F ii- jvt.ni 
not iiRurn^ on du qut si ion of i lu cjnmuum ol ttoops to 1m lei.init d 0 
them on either side ot die < east fur line 

21 Sec Vnl 2, pp r>M r, tiOO-hO] , 

'J'liis. icu u a/lmnkul fiia ( £ jlii. „ . ..... OtJ lii'u 
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latest daily figures of movement between I* asi Bengal and 
West Bengal air .is lollou s 

Hindus Muslims 

Fiona Fast to West Bengal '>,(>*! 1 2 171 

Fiom We si to East Bengal 7 r >7'l 2, h n7 

22 On the 7th June, ihrie was held m Delhi a< on leu mraj 
tribal lepresentutnes - 3 1 attach mipoitan e to this cun- 
ference, because this was, so far as I know, the fust at lei npi to 
consider these major problems affer ting the ttibal folk tu a 
large way There has been so much vague talk about the 
tribal people, that some cLmfh atton was ncussiu We 
must remember that they hum a huge pan of India's 
population, that they vary greatly amongst thrum lw s, that 
their wav of life is often veiy different, horn that of otlims \\ ,■ 
have to help them in every wav But we haw to take sj >o< ml 
care not to impose ourselves or our wavs upon tin m In 
particular, wc must not allow them to bet \{ doited in ,,tli< us 
In other words, we require a c kar-t ut tnhal polic \. I he talk 
of integrating them intoothei uu-as has some justdte at son, 
and yet it has to be guarded against, for it migh' lead m, m 
the wrong direction. The talk oi isolating the tubes and 
ti eating them as museum specimens u even woisc , We ha\e 
to sti ike a middle path and we have to dec el op t hose at e. is as 
fast as we can 

23 lire question of linguistic ptminces lias again been 
raised Swamt SitanurW oi Andhra undri took a i hi ee hi ek s 
fast, which ts, I believe, just oven I confess ! do not at all 
understand oi appreciate ibis method of dealing with a 
complicated adnimistialive pmblem. So iai aC we ate 
concerned, we have made it perfectly cleat that we ate 


. p lt ' , !’" a D " n th< ‘ l )U) l)h'ms o! tnb.ii people u .w 

bv die PKSKient, In Rajouki Ikis.ui, m Men IMh, 7 [, m e mg; 

-1 C, siiataniasasuy (Swami .Sitai.mu (IHHVIKV,,. p, 

r-wd;- "7—™— 

0 pns fo h f fa* \ 
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pr pared to h pm the fern i o (filp\u i li vn 
of an> other, provided theie isg*. rural a 5 ict,m nl among t,i, 
parties concerned. It seems to me obvious lira! we earned 
create linguistic provinces at the point ol the bayonet, d I 
may s ay so, or by compulsion ol large numbers oj on w x J ling 
people. While Swami Sitaiam lasts toi an Andhra Provim e, 
I get agitated telegrams from people in Rayukiscema 
protesting against this fast and saying that, il necessar \ , tin v 
will fast against the creation ol an Andhra Province L "' The 
real difficulty, however, concerns the c i tv of Madr as Some r >1 
the Andhra leaders insist on having it, tire la ini f leaders, on 
the other hand, say that they will never lose it, whatever 
happens. What then arc we lo do about ip (Join fief the 
Anclhrjs or compel or coerce the Tamils' A proposal has 
sometimes been made that Madras might be separated bom 
both and made into a small separate Stale. This proposal 
was considered by the Dliar Commit ice"*’ some years ago. 
They said that while it was conceivable that an international 
centre like Bombay might be separated, they did not think 
that Madias should be considered in that way it was too 
intimately connected with provincial life to be isolated lioni 
u 

24 You may have noticed that in Februaiv last I inaug- 
urated what is called the National Art Treasures Fund."' 1 
with the object ofacquuingand preserving for the nation ait 


25. Moo ol (he members of Andhra Pradesh C iompi s, C.oimiiii!ee hum 
R lyalaserma and Nellore opposed the foimauoit ot au \udlna State 
unless the oty of Madias was included in such a pmvirne 

2h 1 he langur slic Provinces Commission, also kiinvsn as the ph.n 
Committee, was appointed on 17 June l<)tK wnh S K ffh.u as f li.nui, m 
and Pannalal and Jagat Naravan I.al as inemhers. While ni< Qittmimic 
wasagams! the ioi mat ion of linguistic provinces, mei ogntmi that then 
i xi sled a leal and a gt cal tieinmid foi the loi inainm ot \n<i!n a fun im < 
which it riot g united would lead to nine h disappointment 
27 Inaugurated on 23 Fehuuiv I <152, die hind was a f omuc< op< tame 
. tfoil of the C ent hi! and the Slate Can en mien Is 1 he fund, admin mend 
by a ntm-offiri.il body, was sei up to pun hasi nation, tl att iieasuii ■, l,,i 
pn slaving them m suitable museums 
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latest daily figures ol movement hetwet n hast lit ng.d and 
\\ t si Bengal ate as follows 

Hindus Mud i ms 

From East to West Bengal a.tvd F. 17 i 

From West to East Bengal 7. r »7'J F,°<u 

22 On the 7th June, ihcte was held in Delhi ,u onf, ten, e of 
tubal representatives -‘ f I attatlt nnponan.e to tins < (in- 
ference, because this was, so far as I know, the 1 it st attempt to 
consider these major problems affecting the uihal folk m a 
large way Thete has been so nm<h vague talk about the 
tribal people, that some Oaiilication was neiessan, We 
must remember that the\ lonn a large pan o! India’s 
population, that they vary greatly amongst thetust bus, dtat 
their way of life is often very different horn that of rain ts We 
have to help them in evety w.ty Hut we hate to take -,pe t u| 
care not to impose ourselves or out uav.s upon thou in 
particular, we must not allow them to be exploited In others. 
In other words, we require a cleat -cut tribal poll, The talk 
of integrating them into other areas has some just il i, anott, 
and yet it has to be guarded against, lor it might lead us m 
the wrong direction The talk of isolating the tribes mid 
treating them as museum spec miens rs even wot.se. We h.m 

to snikea middle path and we have todm c-ioj.those;u<*as ns 

fast as we can. 

21 The question of linguistic provinces has again been 
raised. Swarm SitaianW ol Andhig undettook a dure weeks' 
fast, which is, I believe, just over. I (unless 1 do riot at all 
understand or appreciate tins method id dealing wok a 
complicated administrative problem. So fai as we are 
concerned, we have made it perfectly cleat that we are 


I “he p r ; lm)blnns (,! UlUli H'-ojd n.,s mum-mat: <1 

bvihePuMdru, D, Ra ( en,l,a Purs., cl. m Delhi 7 , mw l»Y> 

~ ' S,ur ; l, “- ,s - IM »V <Swaim Si tar. urn ( IWWihum 

v T ,Vn m< ui 

edt - n * r "7 s, V 
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j r pared l r help in the f< r n m )f tl t A l I r vn 
of an) other, provided there- is general agree, ru nt a, 110111=, (h, 
parties concerned It seems to me obvious (fi.it we cannot 
create linguistic provinces at the poms of the buy met, il I 
may say so, or by compulsion of large number s of unwilling 
people. While Swami Sit a ram fasts foi an Andbta Piovnu e, 
I get agitated telegrams from people m Ravulascemu 
protesting against this last and saying l fiat, d net essau , tins 
will fast against the creation of an Amlin a Province 'I he 
real difficulty, however, concerns the tuv of Madias. Some of 
the Andhra leaders insist on having it; the Tamil It infers, on 
the other hand, say that they will never lose it, whatever 
happens What then ate we to do about W Compel the 
Arrdhias oi compel 01 coerce the Tamils' A proposal has 
sometimes been made ibai Madias might be seji.it. tied horn 
both and made into a small sepaiate Stale f his pinposul 
was considered by the Dhai Commit kW* some vents ago 
They said that while it was tone enable 1 fun an mlemanon.il 
centre like Bombay might be separated, they did not think 
that Madras should be considered in that way. ft was too 
intimately connected with piovinciul lilt- to be tsoiak d lrotn 

it 

24 You may have noticed that m Febiu.tr> lust I inaug 
uiated what is called the National Ait Tteasutes Fund."' 
with die object of acquiring and preserving foi tin nation ;n t 


2 5. Most oi the nretnbcis oi And hi a 1-hadcsh ( longiess ( kimmitlee hi >m 
Ravala sci tn.t and Nelloie opposed tin loim.itiori oj ,m Vndhi.t Si, to 
unless l In euv of Madias was m< hided in such .1 piocinc e 

2d The linguistic Provinces (.ommissum, also known as die Ph,n 
Committee, was apjxmued on I7jime HliHvvjdiS K Dh,n ast.h.mman 
uid Pannalal and Jagat Natavan I -if as membcis \Vhd< me ( .nirnnmir 
was against the foi mall on oi linguist u pun hk < s. it iei ogni/ed that flu h 
1 visled a leaf and a great demand lot the lonnatum td Am! In a i'lmim < 
which d not granted would lead to imuh disappointment 
27 inauguiatcd on 2!5 Fein u;ti\ ISJ">2. the Fund v.is.i |( unt m opeiatne 
' (fort ol the Genual and the State (meet in no us i tie iomd. ad t mi listen d 
ip a non-oflic iaf hotly, was set up to pun liase national at t neasun s im 
pTLsetvmg (hem m suuahle museums 


objects of national tmpottanu- width .or in danem <,{ 
neglect, deterioration or total loss Fins is i ? i < j m > i taut !i k tt 
duty that we owe not onl\ in omschos hot m huuu 
generations I am ait a id that most of us. mmiti sob a-, w i , t(( 
m our political problems, !m get tin- has.t nnjjot t.m< t ,,| 
culture and art. We have tun run got a pjopii National 
Museum in Delhi, although wv Iu\< got a hur i nliri ;■<> n m 
Rashtrapati Bhavan. If this National An i uasuirs launl is 
to succeed, we must have poptdat mums! and suppott and 
money for it. The monc) um khiic hum tin- ( cnnai 
Government, from the State Governments, ami hum the 
people. Thus far, the State Govunments haw nut /untti- 
butedmuth Some States, d was sous in tmlue. h, id even 
refused to contribute to the Fund 1 would uig< am s<, 
appreciate the importance ui this and in r\t ( ?,<i p, ( u 
generous co-opei ation to the fund. 


\’oms sun rich , 
J.m .that iui \ciiiit 
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My deal duet Minister,* 

In m\ iormightly letter of June 1 (j 1 im ntiuned dial I 
intended to write to you separately on the subject oi Kind 
reform on behali ol the Pi, tuning Commission and to ,nk 
you to let trie have your views The abolition oi /utumd.iti 
was a necessary step beloie othei iclot ms < ouid in eilec led 
Ous pioblems ol agrit ultweund i mal povc 1 (\ , Imu e’ vi , me 
vet y in ut h deepei than the e\ist<*iu e ol mu nuedi.u \ ot ot in i 
rights. We have, there lore. to approach them in a funda- 
mental way. 

In recent months thete has been a growing leelmg dial a 
c filing on existing agi u u It uial hold mgs should ia imposed, 
so that dispat tilt's m the ownership ol laud may he rediu ed 1 
Action ol this natiue in re.spec t ol land is hound to be 
iol lowed by similar a< U on m othei 1 it “ltl.s, 1 ho Lip h 1 is net, u Is 
will netessanly dillei. A < < • i 1 1 1 1 on holdings by Used mav 
have certain psyr liotogical advantages, im; 11 might injuie 
production, al any late, loi a period. V\'t have 10 think in 
(cams ol large changes which we can hung .ihotu in an 
ordered, democratic manner, and which will msuh m 
greatet production and an ecjirality ol oppotiuniiv for all 
see (ions ol our people. Naturally , there are mam dillic ul I 

*A special ietlei in acldji ion to the Fortnightly I rims 

1 The So< calcM Pairs on 27 Mav 1952 layout eel a na< a urn ale ptsu > 1 ui 
novemem to achieve the objn live ol i cjiutahle it -ilisli liicitioii ol laud 
1 he Gandhi S.tnghn Coidcn-nce called upon the Government on 11 Mas 
o amend the Constitution so dial land vvasac cjitnect iiom die land! suh 
without payment ol .mveompe nsuium.mdchstnhuic ,1 nj nulls .miotic; do 
llera beh*>*- 31 Maul* mvt 
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questions involved, ami we !i.:\c lo ( onsidrj ii» ^ with the 
uunost care, exercising suthtuutiona'. nun h< n> < u\ and 
yet not shaking bold measim s On< e wr ha\ . nude upotu 
mindson ihecourseof ai 1 ton that we ha w madopt m h <t \c 
to go aJl out to prepuie the minds <>l ntn po.ph loi < 1 w ■ 
change and to pro< eed as lust us \v< un per ',uad< dmn untf 
cany them with us 

In the Planning Commission and nuisnh , \vt are at 
present giving much thought to the land problem I should 
like you to consult your colleagues and let nw hast com 
suggestions witlxin ten days. 1 en< lose n non 1 ' pi epa t i < 1 1 u i he 
Planning Commission which sets out the \ at ions issues and 
considerations which have m be kept in view ’ [ should like 
you to consider these as carefully as possible 

I realise that it ts not quite hut lot ate to set id imalih long 
note dealing with one ol out most tompluuu d problems 
andtoexpectaieply withuui fewda\s. But tin k is no help 
lor it. The Planning Commission ate (muli/mg then report 
and cannot delay it much tongei. I shall beven gtan-lul to 
you if you could send me as lull a tepiv as is possible m the 
circumstances by the end ol this month. \<m have to de d 
with the questions raised wit h the data w nh you. 1 hi te is no 
time for you to collect mure data. Your answers distelote 
may not he quite as t til 1 as t hev would ot in a w jse ha vc been. 
Therefore some reply should he start to me within the nest 
ten days. If you like, .send me a I u Her reply s f anew Ss;d later , 

'fours sincerely, 
Juwahai ial Neln u 


2. No l printed. 

3. The Planning Commission sought the views of rim <.m< or 
merits on imposruon of land u-ihngs It sums! ihui si,< U m. ..sums should 
xe considered not in isolation merely to in dun- dispuims m ,),<■ 
ownership of land but as pan oi a siisemv ot mom„mimno,. ol the 
agricultural economy based on "a system d !(> npu.mvr ulher 

nanagement, subject to ‘the assessmem o! she vmious sot rat and 
econom comideranoni inv ved n h 


H ■%>, 





New Delhi 
ill lime . 1 !Jfi2 


My dear Chief Minister,* 

As you know, our activities die becoming muse and moic 
planmng-mmded Almost every proposal we have is con- 
sidered from the pomi of view of our general plan whu h is 
being finalized. Tn put titular, every proposal whu h has an 
economic or financ ial significant e s.s so < onsulr md. Matiei s 
relating to food are so important and have such kugc 
consequences that these are specially considered, not only 
from the pornL of view of immediate difficulty but then 
larger consequences. 

I am writing to you to invite your co-operation in this 
matter so that no step might he taken by your Government in 
the economic plane which might have these c onset j uer u es n> 
regard (o our planning without refeienc e lo us. I tn< hide ui 
this even matters which ate entirely within your Govern 
meat's competence. Wc do not wish tocotne in yom way, but 
we do want as much < o-orcimatton of our policies as 
possibles I would therefore request yon lo mlonn us before 
you take any step wine h might have cc i mourn c onsequcin es 
inthcccmtuiy. We should like cmr Department of Kconomk 
Affairs and Planning Commission to consider it before it is 
finalized. I am anxious that there should lx 1 no delay when a 
reference is made. 

A somewhat unnecessary argument has arisen tec eat 1\ 
about control or decontrol of foodgruins bee auseof she steps 


*A special letter m addition to the Fin _ ty 1 j . r 
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taken by the Madras Guvtrmm nt \* - 1 1 1 I 

made it perfect!} deal m my UioacUa'-d that tins did imt 
involve any major change in out poiu y w hit ft ■ onunue<i io 
be one of general contiol. Tint owing to the special 
circumstances oi Madras we dt*» ideal to lift « < mtu us i hei e lot 
the present and to watdi i (‘suits ‘‘This was suieix * mist tlicie 
were large stocks there and put es weir la ! f mg a no at t angc- 
inents were being made lot lair ptuc shops to he opened 


Recently the newspapers announced hi hantiet headlines 
that control had been abolished m Bihar 1 1 v as sutpi 1 st d to 
read this because I knew nothing about it. Asamattu oi i;ut 
what the Bihar Government had done was nothing \ < ry 
much- It was a minor variation oi theii polns. But it was so 
announced that it led many people so believe that Mime 
major change had been brought about- 'I his was wrong and 
as a result a wrong psychology was po.ssibh < mated m the 
country to the effect that conuols wen* going step hv step 

This kind of wrong and exaggerated public its < an do us 
great harm and therefore we have not only to be t archil 
about what we do but what we say. 



1. The abandonment of st.itntoiy intioniuK <>n u (ait*' l 1 2 * 4 !,'),;, white 
liailed by some prominent Gon<'U“ , Miu , u as a sti pm (hr- i edit dm < non 
which would save poor pi oduc as 1mm a lot of luinssm»iit m flu hands oi 
the procurement staff, was rWubot i>y I' .Sundunn we f 'otmmuiisi 
Member of Parliament, as heui]dtni> "ih< cnmpltte fiasco oi die 
government food yx die ji puiuueil over Iasi ijvt sons." 

2. See ante, p 22 

3 Nehru staled m his broadcast on !•) June ‘ We hate f.tken this step 
in Madras because (onditions ate pei uh.uly lutotuuldc fm ji thete ' ft'' 
hoped that steps taken jrr Madias would prove stir cesstul and that d would 
not he necessary to revert toa snifter system of eontmls. 

4. The Bihar Government announced on IK June the ifmm.il o! 
restrictions on movement ol iood&ntms ihniu&butu the State fue.it m 
certain parts of Ranchi, Manbhum and .Samhahiisiru is \ku. (in- It %\ on 
paddy and wheat for the current year was suspended and demand notices 
were also withdrawn and the wholesale issue prices of threat and inth> 
were reduced 



I invite your to iperati >n m this I sli jiild ik< t > in ik< L 
kar again that we have no intention of dum s away witn 
controls except in limited areas Cox limited objec jives wheir 
conditions are wholly favourable and then- ate no n.sk.s. Aii 
our planning would collapse if we went in tor a polu y ol 
decontxol all over. This decontrol may result in mu losing 
contiol of the situation itself and we cannot take that tisk 


Youis sitiu-iely. 
Jawaharial Nehiu 
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taken by the Madias Govcniiin m -a n k . .... , n n .. _ { 

made it perfectly flt.it ni my buuuhaM' that das dul not 
involve any major change in out poh< i wiiu h < oniimif d to 
be one of general contioi Km owing lo tin- sptcul 
circumstances of Madras wedet ided to hit eoutu >ls tlinr Sot 
the presen land to watch results. I Iris was suf< i« « attst then- 
were large stocks there and prices wuc hilling and ,<n,mge- 
ments were being made ioi fair prim- shop-' tt » !« opc ;p-d 

Recently die newspapers atniouiued m banner headlines 
that control had been abolished in Bihat 1 J was surprised to 
read this because I knew nothing about u Asuni.ntci of but 
what the Bihai Government had done was nothing \ny 
much. It was a minor variation oi their polu \ But it was so 
announced that it led many peopSt to btlievi that soitu- 
major change had been brought about- This was wrong and 
as a resuit a wrong psychology was possible < irate d in the 
country to the effect thateormols were going step by step. 

This kind of wrong and exaggerated public u\ < an do us 
great harm and therefore we have not only to be <arcfui 
about what we do but what we say 


1. The abandonment ot stamtoiv Mluming mi (» ju-f I sur, Mid- 
trailed by some prominent Congressmen .is ,i step m rite u-Jtf din * non 
which would save poor producer shorn a If u of lui.issnrent ai he h uuKoi 
(he procurement stab, was dc'soitusi In V Sutid.i. isca Gomnmmsi 
Member of Parliament, as heralding "(hr .omphn Paso, <<| ihe 
government. tood policy pv.r-aa-u over last live years ’’ 

2 See ana-, p 22 

S Nehru stated in his broadcast *>ti 11 June . "Yt »• liavu i.d rn this ,iep 
rn Madras because ccmdiuons me peurimUyiavomalrlt i..t u iJ„.je " Jit 

hoped that steps taken m Madras would prov mu i evJsd .md ihai u scotdcl 
not be necessary to revert to a sinner system o| euutiols, 

4- The Bihar Government .mnuutimi <m IH fun- the mwiu! ol 
res tuct ions on movement ol ioodgi.um, thmughemt die Mate escua m 
certain parts of Ranchi, Manbhum and Samlu) ihsnn is .M v> , ihelrcy on 
paddy and wheat ioi the turn-in year was suspended and demand nmu os 

weie abo withdrawn and the wholesale issue- puces ol u heat ami „ t il» 
were i educed 

/ 

j#A .. .. j-aty 



I invite your co-operation in thi I h »uld ikr lonuk it 
ear again that we Lave no intention of doing away wiln 
controls except in limited areas for limited objec lives where 
conditions are wholly favourable and there are no risks. All 
our planning would collapse if wc went in lor a polity of 
decontrol all over. This decontrol may result in our losing 
control of the situation itself and we cannot take that risk. 


Yours sincetely, 
Jawahaifal Nehl u 


\< w Delhi 
j fu!\, ibb2 


My dear Chiet Minister, 

In the domestic sphere, ptolubh she most nnpott.uii 
development has related to food < mmols Gimhulh , tuanv 
of the restrictions imposed in \,mous States h;t\t beep 
relaxed. Madras State was the !n si to no m this dim tmti ! 
Otheis have followed — Rriui, Hum lhadesh anti 
Saurashlra. 2 3 4 5 In some other States also thete has hern some 
kmdof relaxation.* Generally speaking, tins t< luxation has 
consisted in removal of intrt-diMr k e fund is In sonte 
industrial towns, the rationing snlnn has lien either 
suspended or varied greatly and lari pm e shops have been 
started. 

2 All this has treated a widespread impression that we are 
giving up controls and going ba< k to a poh< \ ol dt ■< ontiol. 
There has been considerable appreciation ol tins Grange 
And yet, I should like to make ts dear, as hood Minister 1 
emphasized in Parliament, 1 that weuredefimteh < ommuted 

1 See anic, p 22 

2 Decontrol ol toodgiains in Bihar , withdi ,<w,d ■ >i pi u c o uni' .! .md 
ban on the movement of foodgiams u, DP. and lt I.iv.ikhi ol , . moot m 
Saurashlra were announced between 1 and IB July Pts'd 

3 On 24 July 1 952, the Punjab Cover r, merit relaxed s< une pr < n tsi< ms 
of the rationing laws and announced gradual tier ommi meutui urban 
areas of the state 

4 Rafi Ahmed Kuiwai For b in. see Vot l,p, 217 

5 On I July 1952, Kudwar saul that whrt< he (aumm! a oinnulied 

economy, controls had hardly servwidurms (he Iasi ten o-.us the nrrm-Ms 

of the common consumers Ttu hrgher prices in r.mon shops anas 
pared w th hose n t! njxn mt k n j, 

necessary Proper checks ou d the an a lg a g 
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pljnnn t, w tlicut a men in f c r 1 1 I i i l ( 

controls that we are giving up, but in some case" the method 
of ( ontrol that we have followed thus lai It is u ue also dial 
thete has been a relaxation ol coutiols in somt respects, 
because the situation demanded this and permuted it 1 Ik 
t\\ o dominant features of the situation aie. (i) iai ge sloe ks oS 
foodgrains with us, both home grown and imported and (it; 
a tendency for prices to go down even in the open market 
This has enabled us to take a step without any real risk and 
we have, as far as we can, protected oursehes against an 
untoward movement of prices by opening fan pine simps 
wherever necessary. Our machinery ol controls wall he kept 
intact, though it may be reduced m number 1 ' The efle< tne 
piocuremeni season is over now and the next one w ti ! stat t 
many months later. We have thus this inlet va) to welch 
developments and to prepare omsehes ior ttu tn. It is t lear 
that procurement, in some form or other, will Ik neussatv m 
future, because we have to supply loodgiams to debt it a teas, 

3 The sysiem of controls that we have been following m 
some States has not only been troublesome and sotru tunes 
somewhat oppressive but has also been expensive The 
expenditure incurred on this system, as was pointed out b\ 
the Food Minister, raised prices ol loodgiams i onstdetubh . 
A reduction ol (his expenditure Used will hud somewhat to 
the lowering ol prices. But we have lo proceed watil\. 

4 We contracted to import about lout null ton urns ol 
loodgiams horn abroad (iris year This ilseil was a much 
smallet figure than or igiually asked lot by tire vat ions Slates 
W r e now lind that even this figure was cousuletablv mote 
dun was necessary. Partly ihis is due to the hut that the 
removal of subsidies on lood brought out much hidden 
grain Partly because 1 we had a laitly good hniw.sl in some 
parts of India. In any event, it showed that our estimates oi 
deficits of foodstuffs were exaggerated and with proper 
organization we ought to lie m a position to lessen the 1 
quantity of our imports in future. It is probable that by the 
“nd ol this year, we shall have over two nullum terns ol 
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foodgiains tocairy over This raises the quest ion ol slot king 
it and we have been hai d put to make adequate an alignment s 
for this. We have had laigegodowns built at ext ta speed ir n 
Bombay. 

5. The position, therefore, in regard to food sto< ks m India 
might be considered to be a fairly safe one and the intuit 
outlook is more hopeful than we have had toi some (mu 
past. Much always depends upon the rams and the ham st 
Thus far. the monsoon has been fairly good and wuicsprt ad 
and we expect a good harvest. But wc date not calculate 
always on a good harvest, the most we can expect is an 
averageone. In a large country like India, there is likely to Ik 
drought or some natural disaster m some pai t oi other . \\\ 
must be prepared for this. 


6. The Central Government has gone, as fai as it <un 
possibly go, in the direction of reducing prices of foodgiains 
1 his reduction will be for the whole country and not men S\ 
for particular areas where scarcity prevails. Stan 
Governments will be helped considerably by this icdu< t u>n 
to meet the difficult situation that they have had to fat <>. ' I h< 
difficulty really comes from a lack of purchasing povsu 
among some sections of the community We can only g< i 
over this by providing pioductive work. That psoduum 
work itself is expensive and we cannot do all that we want to 
do Yet is may be possible to combine Government el foil 
with voluntary or semi-voluntary laboui. 

7. The major problem before us, now as even is how to 
co-ordinate our aspirations and urgent wishes with mu 
resources. It is here that planning comes in and we < on t i mu 
to give a great deal of thought to the question of misiim 
additional resources so as to add to work, employment am! 
production, without casting too great a burden on out 
finances and without leading to inflation. We have had Joim 
discussions with the Planning Commission on this .snbjt c t 
and the Commission expressed its willingness and indeed us 

aheacTrh t0 § ° ^ ^ h ° Wever much il ™ghl want to go 
ead there are some inherent limitations whic i it aunt u 
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forget, and there are some serious risks which it must avoid 
taking. 

8 Wc have also been conferring with the Planning 
Commission a great deal about the land problem. 6 A few 
days ago, on July 1st, Uttar Pradesh celebrated the final end 
of the zamindari and talukdari system. That was a great date 
for Uttar Pradesh and for India and it was suitably celebiated 
all ovei that largest of our provinces, which is one-fifth of 
India just as India is one fifth of the world. Even as we put an 
end to the zamindari system in Uttar Pradesh or Bihar or 
elsewheie, we realize that other steps have to follow. What 
are these other steps going to be? I have written to you 
separately about them and asked you a multitude of 
questions. 7 

9 The next step appears to be some kind of redistribution 
ol land so as to put an end to large holdings. Much is being 
said about this and Acharya Vinoba Bhave’s 8 tremendous 
pilgrimage from village to village in India has given a great 
impetus to this demand of redistribution of land. It is a 
legitimate demand and appears reasonable But, when 
examined in detail, the problem is not quite so simple. As a 
matter of fact, with the abolition of the zamindari system, 
the large estates end in India. It may be said that there is now 
a fairly widespread and relatively even distribution of land, 
except for a very small percentage. Examining the figures for 
Uttar Pradesh, we found that about 86 per cent of the land 
consisted of holdings of under 25 acres. The remaining 14 
per cent or so was divided up m about 150,000 holdings If 
we fixed a ceiling of 25 acres and gave that much land out of 
the surplus of the bigger holdings (above 25 acres) to those 
who hold it now or their family members who share it, 
practically nothing is left over for distribution to those who 
have no land Thus, by any such system of distribution, we 
do not really help the landless much, though, to a slight 

6. See ante, pp. 29-30 

7 See j ne i p 29-30 

8 l-o b fn sre Vo 2 p 397 
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food grams to cam' over. This raises thequcsiion oi s(o< kirn; 
it and we have been har d put to make adequate ai i anger non s s 
for this. We have had large godowm built at extra speed near 
Bombay. 

5. The position, therefore, in regard to food storks in 1 mi in 
might be considered to be a fairly safe one and the future 
outlook is more hopeful than we have had foi some dun 
past. Much always depends upon the rains and the harvest 
Thus far, the monsoon has been fairly good and widespread 
and we expect a good harvest. But we dare not tabulate 
always on a good harvest, the most we can expert js an 
a verage one. In a large country like India, there is 1 1 kef y to b< 
drought or some natural disaster m some pari or other. Wt 
must be prepared for this. 


6. The Central Government has gone, as lar as it cm 
possibly go, m the direction of reducing prices oi foodgrains 
Hus reduction will be for the whole country and not met eh 
for particular areas where scarcity prevails. Sum 
Governments will be helped considerably by this redur t ion 
to meet the difficult situation that they have had to lace Ilu 
difficulty really comes from a lack of purchasing powt i 
among some sections of the community We can only gt i 
over this by providing productive work. That prodmint 
work itself is expensive and we cannot do all that we warn to 
do. Yet is may be possible to combine Government eilon 
with voluntary oi semi-voluntary labour. 


1. The major problem before us, now as ever, is how to 
co-ordinate our aspirations and urgent wishes with om 
resources. It is here that planning comes in and w c .rutin u< 
to give a great deal of thought to the question of raising 
additional resources so as to add to work, employment and 
production, without casting too great a burden on om 

finances and without leading to inflation. Wc have had long 

i iscussions with the Planning Commission on this subjt < t 
and the Commission expressed its willingness and indeed ns 

S n ?h tG g ° far BUt h ° Wever much if want to go 

ahead there me some inherent limitations which it cannot 
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extent, we might do so. We could help the landless mote by 
developing uncultivated land 


10. Conditions diffet greatly in different Stan's and it is a 
little difficult to generalize. It is for this reason that ! have 
asked you tosupplyus lull particulars as you can about voiu 
State. It is clear that we have to go towards a more even 
distribution of land. It is also clear that we ( atmot possibly 
absorb the landless in land and we have to provide otln r 
occupations for them. Anv step that we might take should 
not reduce production because that ultimately will lead to 
unemployment and other difficulties. We have to cm om age 
modern and up-to-date methods of cultivation. Splat tug 
up farms which are using these modern methods and 


producing results, will thus be harmful from the point oi 
/iew of production. While all this is important, it remains 
true, nevertheless, that any large holding is an irritation to 
the landless and is psychologically wrong. How then c ne\v< 
to proceed about it? For one thing we can limit future 
holdings. We might in lhat connection limit even tnhtn- 
tance which leads to larger holdings than tire (riling w< 
might fix. We may also, where possible, divide up a ttain 
holdings. Ultimately, however, there is noway out in India 
with its huge population, than to have co-operation in land 
These cooperatives may be of many kinds. We may have the 
village as a co-operative unitor we may have smaller units. In 
theU.P., they have, in addition, formed what they< all Gaon 
Sama), a village organization, consisting oi till the residents 
including artisans and the landless. These people will 
inherit, generally speaking, the rights of the zamimiais If 
these Gaon Samajs develop, as we hope they wall th< y 
become a new organ of power so far as land is com er. icd and 
any policy affecting land could be put through by than 
indeed the initiative should come from them and we should 
encourage this exercise of initiative. Even for purposes oth< t 
than those connected with land, these Gaon Samajs ta n 
become important elements in our public life 


11 1 fee! more and more that we must function 

below than from the top The top is important of 


m ue from 
course and 
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in the modern world a large measure of centralization is 
inevitable. Yet too much centralization means decay at the 
roots and ultimately a withering of the branches and leaves 
and flowers. Therefore, we have to encourage these basic 
organs in the village. 

12 You will have heard of the Bharat Sewak Samaj, 9 an 
organization which is meant to be non-political and which 
is fathered by the Planning Commission. Its aim is to 
encourage voluntary service of the community. I should like 
you to draw the attention of your colleagues to this 
organization which, if successful, can make a great difference 
to our country. There was a debate in Parliament yesterday 10 
m the course of which the Bharat Sewak Samaj was 
mentioned. It was criticized as some kind of a party 
organization bolstered up by the Congress with Government 
money. I made it clear in my reply that the charges were 
completely baseless. 11 First of all, it is not meant to be a party 
organization and we welcome every individual who wants to 
do active constructive work of a non-political kind 
Secondly, it is not going to be financed by Government at 
all. What might happen is that if some work, like the 
building up of a road, is taken up by local volunteers, the 
State Government might provide some facilities for that 
work being done. This applies not to the Bharat Sewak 
Samaj only but to any group of volunteers that are prepared 
to do that kind of work. 


9 Set up in 19S2, it sought to mobilize the people's voluntary support 
and pat tiu pat ion in the execution of the national plans. 

10. VG Deshpande of the Hindu Mahasabha wished to know whether 
membets belonging (o oiganizations such as the Hindu Mahasabha, the 
Rashtuva Swavam Sevak Sangh, the Communist Party and the Scheduled 
Caste Federation could join the Samaj He feared that the Samaj might 
become an exclusive preserve of the Congress. 

1 1 Denying that the Samaj ’s activities were financed by the Govern 
merit, Nehr u clarified that “those who want to take part, not to exploit tt 
lot political purposes, can come m, whether they are in the Congress or 
ay il e j y Bu w d want o keep outside the arena of 
c t x ve a p< cs 
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13 The point is to encourage voluntary sei vice Joi tin 
community. I have received a report from an economist 
member 1 " of our goodwill mission to China. This repot i is 
factual and valuable and l hope to send a copy oi it to tot; 
later. The importance ol this report lies m us pointing out 
how manpowei has been used in China in recent years lot 
great productive schemes. China has much less oi mat hnu t\ 
and big industry than India has, except lot pans oi 
Manchuria which are highly developed industrially, 1 b< it 
problems are somewhat similar to ours and their icsotm > s 
are not greater and, in many ways, are less Thereto! e, tin 
way they have tackled their problems is of important eto us 
and we might be able to learn something irom them, as tins 
might learn something fiom us 

H. ThesituauoninKoreahasdeteriotated greatly ha oust 
of the bombing of the power plants on the Yalu irn r. 1 ! T 


\ ou know, the whole question of a ceasefire and u w e t h< u 
had got stuck up over the exchange of prisoners ol war hi 
this matter we have tried to help without appealing to 
interfere 14 We were placed in a favourable position to do so 
because our contacts with the powers concerned, nnttu i ? 
China on the one hand and the U K. and the tl S.A., on tin 
other, are friendly. No other country is in exact!) that 
position. I cannot tell you m this letter what steps we have 
been taking, but we have been in constant touch with the 
countries concerned over this matter and it seemed to us that 
success was at last not too far off. Just at that moment ,1ns 
bombing took place and the situation has now changed ! 
cannot say that all hope of truce is over, but undoubtedly the 
1 acuities are greater. The latest news has been that tin 


12. V K R.V. Rao 

13. On 23 and 24 June 1952 by the U.N, air Forte 

hem n Ne m U hm u d ° n 22 June 1952 lhat Ind,a Wou!d br "very J«„ f n 
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Chinese and the North Koreans have made some proposals 
in a secret session at Panmunjom. Probably in the course of 
the next few days we might know the result of this new 
approach. These truce talks at Panmunjom have gone on 
now for ovet a year. I lather doubt if this stalemate can 
continue for very long. Decisions have to be taken this way 
or that. 

15 It is true that the successful conclusion of a truce m 
Korea will have a powerful result and will relieve tension all 
over the world. Nevertheless, it must be remembered that 
that is only an initial step and exceedingly difficult problems 
will still remain to be solved The very first problem to be 
faced then will be that of the withdrawal of foreign armies 
from Korea. This will not be an easy matter. Then will come 
the political questions — the future of Korea. Formosa, the 
place of the People’s Government of China in the United 
Nations. Each one of these bristles with difficulties 

16 On the other side of the world lies the problem of 
Germany which also appears at presenL to be almost 
insoluble. Each of the contending parties pull their own way 
and hope to get Germany to their side. Meanwhile, the 
Germans undoubtedly want a united Germany and want to 
develop enough strength to be able to play their own game 
In the after- war years, they were naturally m a very bad state 
and more or less accepted facts as they were. Gradually, they 
have built themselves up and their industry is flourishing 
now. They preferred to build up their industries even to 
building houses for the houseless. It must be remembered 
that the problem of housing in post-war Germany was 
terrific, because a large part of the country had been laid 
waste by incessant bombing. Now that Germany has built 
up her economy to some extent, she is becoming politically 
more assertive. This process of assertion will, no doubt, 
grow in Germany, as also m Japan. A time may well come 
when the rival contestants for the body and soul of Germany 
might be increasingly ignored by the Germans themselves, 
who may incline this way or that way to some extent but are 
in the final analysis Cermans caring for their own country 
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13 The point is to encourage volunluiy scrvueloi (hr 
<ommunity. I have received a report i roin .in <■< omnnlsf 
member 12 of our goodwill mission to China. 'Hus leport is 
factual and valuable and I hope to send a toj>\ of ii to y>u 
later. The importance of thisrepoit lies m i/s pointing out 
how manpower has been used in China in m eut vents lot 
great productive schemes China has rmu h less o! nimhim ty 
and big industry than India has, except for putts of 
Manchuria which are highly developed mdusii mllv f hm 
problems are somewhat similar to ours and then msoui t es 
ate not gi eater and, in many ways, are less I h<trfotc, ;h r 
way they have tackled their problems is of impottatueto us 
and we might be able tolearn something !rom them, as tin \ 
might learn something from us. 


14. The situation in Korea has deteriorated gnat h because 
of the bombing of the power plants on the Vain nv< i 1 As 
vou know, the whole question of a tea seine and tour ihne 


had got stuck up over the exchange o( pusonets of was In 
this matter we have tried to help without appearing to 
interfere. 14 We were placed in a favourable position to do so, 
because our contacts with the powers concerned, nnmrh. 
China on the one hand and the U.K and the USA. on to- 
other, are friendly No othei count ly is m ex,n th (hat 
position. I cannot tell you m this letter what step, wr have 
been taking, but we have been in constant totnh with tire 
countries concerned over this matter and it seemed to us that 
success was at last not too far oft. Just at that moment this 
bombing took place and the situation has now < hanged, f 

cannot say that ail hope of truce is over, but undoubtedly the 

difficulties are greater. The laLest news has been that the 


12. V.K.R V, Rao 

13 On 23 and 24 June 1952 by the U N :U1 lone 
4 Nehru stated on 22 June 1952 clou wonJ.i J,e - f „ 

clp in setding the problem of fhe rx< of mn on w \ t ls 4i 
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Chinese and the North Koieans have made some proposals 
m a secret session at Panmunjom. Probably in the course of 
the next few days we might know the result of this new 
approach. These truce talks at Panmunjom have gone on 
now for over a year. I rather doubt if this stalemate can 
continue for very long Decisions ha\e to be taken this way 
or that. 

15 It is true that the successful conclusion of a truce m 
Korea will have a powerful result and will relieve tension all 
over the world Nevertheless, it must be remembered that 
that is only ail initial step and exceedingly difficult problems 
will still remain to be solved. The very first problem to be 
faced then will be that of the withdrawal of foreign armies 
from Korea. This will not be an easy matter Then will come 
the political questions — the future of Korea, Formosa, the 
place of the People’s Government of China in the United 
Nations. Each one of these bristles with difficulties 
16. On the other side of the world lies the problem of 
Germany which also appears at present to be almost 
insoluble Each of the contending parties pull their own way 
and hope to get Germany to their side. Meanwhile, the 
Germans undoubtedly want a united Germany and want to 
develop enough strength to be able to play their own game 
In the after-war years, they were naturally m a very bad state 
and more or less accepted facts as they were. Gradually, they 
have built themselves up and their industry is flourishing 
now. They preferred to build up their industries even to 
building houses for the houseless. It must be remembered 
that the problem of housing in post-war Germany was 
terrific, because a large part of the country had been laid 
waste by incessant bombing. Now that Germany has built 
up her economy to some extent, she is becoming politically 
more assertive. This process of assertion will, no doubt, 
grow in Germany, as also in Japan. A time may well come 
when the rival contestants for the body and soul of Germany 
might be increasingly ignored by the Germans themselves, 
who may incline this way or that way to some extent but are 
in the final analysis Cermans caring for their own country 
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and not for any other In any event, thesitual ion tn («n mam 
continues to be a dangerous one and the t e< a t ( rnincMjl tin 1 
Western Powers have noi eased that situation at all 
17. The bombing of the power plants on the \nhi imp 
distressing as it is from the human point of view, has a huger 
significance When news of this appeared, there was a loud 
outer) in England 16 about the l T .K. Gmunnioii not lx mg 
consulted. Lord Alexander, 17 the U.K Delian e Mmistn , was 
actualh m Tokyo at the time and he did not know 
Subsequently, the amazing statement was made In ( .cnet.il 
Mark. Clark, 16 the American and U.N Commutuiei ol the 
U.N. forces in Korea, that he did not know about tins 
bombing or else he would have told Lou! Alexander '] ins 
means that local commanders can take a senous Mrp 
without reference even to their Coininandei-in-f line I and 
much less to their Government or the U.N. 1 hat would bra 
serious enough matter if onlv one counpy was invoked 
When a number of countries are involved, it means that 
some local commandei might take a step wht.lt might 
plunge the world into watt, wiihoui die olhn (Minnies 
being consulted or knowing anything about n it means 
possibly dragging the United Nations as a w hole into w m Id 
war This is a vety serious thought India is mu involved m 


15 Restoration of sovereign status to West Germany and ho joining 
the European defence system following an agreement with the Allied 
Powers on 26 May 1952 provoked East Gennanv to ' seal oil" ,h< ,s,.vi. i 
mne on Lhe West German side. Otto Grouwohl, d u E, lsl <„. tmm 
Premier sard on 8 May 3952 that I he signing of ,f,e „ M | 

agreements would “produce m Germany the same < oiul.lions ,ts exist m 
Korea and might result in a frairictdal war among ih< Germ, ms " 

The Labour Party protested in the House of Commons on 21 [title 
19t.2ag.unst Bruain not having been consulted below the bombings 

17 Harold, first Earl Alexander of Tutus (!89]-19<>!h Gc„o i! in tltc 
British Army field commander in Italy and Burma m theSe.oml World 

ai . - ie ld-Marsha], 1944, Governor-Genem) ,, 1 C.m,<du IhfwV 1 - 
Minister of Detence, 1952-54 ’ ' ’ 

18 Mark Wayne Clark {1S96-1981). American geueml; c ommancler ru 
Italy in the Second WoHd War Drpu v Q n nd ( f , ^ 

f S Pirhai Command 95 ? 55 
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any wav in (he Korean war. We have no troops there We sent 
an ambulance unit, which, incidentally, has won high 
praise lor its humane work But we have made it dear that 
we are not parties to this war m Korea. Therefoie, w T e have no 
right to complain that we have not been consulted about any 
military step. But we are members of the United Nations and 
anything thataffects the United Nations therefoie affects us 

18 All this indicates the progressive change in the structure 
and manner of working of the United Nations. From being a 
more or less universal organization, it has become a more 
limited one, keeping out some important countries. That 
was not the ongmal idea at all when President Roosevelt 19 
and others started it. Secondly, it is becoming increasingly 
an organization in some ways connected with war and 
therefoie less and less an organ of peace, which it was meant 
to be. As a great organization devoted to peace, it was given 
by its Charter some sanctions to control tiouble-makeis 20 
But, essentially, its woik lay in pursuing methods of 
conciliation and mediation. Having refused to admit a great 
power like China, it was subsequently driven into military 
action against that country And now a position has been 
created which at the best is a complete deadlock and, at the 
wor st, may lead to widespread war, and wai on behalf of the 
United Nations. 

19 f pointed outthis progressive change in the U.N. when 
the Tunisian dispute was refused a hearing m the Security 
Count il. 21 At that time I said that it seemed highly improper 
that two or three countries could hold up the United Nations 
and prevent it even discussing something. Now' it appears 
that some enterprising and aggressive general can hurl the 

19 FtanUrn Delano Roosevelt (1882-1915) 32nd President of ihi 
U nited States ol Amei ica 1933- 15 

20 The Charter stipulated I hat to maintain international peace and 
security the United Natrons could take effective col let five measures for the 
prevention and removal ol threats to the peace and to bring about by 
peaceful means ad|usunent or settlement ol international disputes oi 

ua‘ 
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and not for any other. In any event, the mi mil ion in ( >es m.m\ 

continues to be a dangerous one and the remit moves of the 

Western Powers have not eased that situation at all. 1 ' 

17. The bombing of the powet plants on (he \uln met, 
distressing as it is from the human point oi view, has a huger 
significance When news of this appeared, ilieie was a louri 
outcry m England 16 about the U.K. Government not being 
consulted Lord Alexander, 17 theU.K Delcnc e lMmisiei . was 
actually m Tokyo at the time and he did not know 
Subsequently, the ama7ing statement was made by < Uncial 
MarkXlaik, 18 the American and U.N Commander ol die 
UN forces in Korea, that he did not know uhoul ibis 
bombing or else he would have told Loid Alexander This 
means that local commanders can take a serious Mep 
without reference even to ihcir Commitndt t-in-( duel and 
much less to their Government 01 I he U.N. 1 hat would bra 
serious enough matter ii onl> one lountiv was invoked 
When a number of countries are involved, it means tliai 
some local commandei might take a step which might 
plunge the world into war, without the other countries 
being consulted or knowing anything about it It means 
possibly dragging the United Nations as a whole into u or Id 
war. This is a very serious thought. India is not invoked m 


13 Restoration ot sovereign status to West Ceniunv and her jotmm> 
the European defence system following an agreement with the \!lied 
Powers on 26 May 1952 provoked East Germany to “seal oil" tin Sum t 
/one on the West German side Otto Giotewohl. the East Com.in 
Premier, said on 8 May 1952 that the signing oj the ( omr.n mat 
agreements would “produce m Germany the same ( omhtmns as exisi m 
Korea and might result in a fratricidal war among the Germans," 

16 The Labour Party protested in rhe House ol Commons on 2 I June 
1952 against Britain not having been consulted before the bombings, 

17 Harold, first Earl Alexander of Turns (1891- I9f>9) General m the 
British Army held commandei in Italy and Burma in the Semin! World 
War Fteld-Maishal, 1944, Governor -General ol Canada, 191(152: 
Minister of Defence. 1952-54. 

18 Mark Wayne Claik (1896-1984) Amciuan general; immiiamlet in 
lay h Sec nd World War 3epu y Q mn ad ( l \ 

l S Ear hua Command 952 53 
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any way in the Korean war. We have no troops there We sent 
an ambulance unit, which, incidentally, has won high 
praise lor its humane work. But we have made it clear that 
we are not parties to this war in Korea. Therefore, we have no 
right to complain that we have not been consulted about ant 
military step But we arc members of the United Nations and 
anything that affects the United Nations therefore affects us 

18 All this indicates the progressive change in the structure 
and manner of working of the United Nations. From being a 
more oi less universal organization, it has become a more 
limited one, keeping out some important countries. That 
was not the original idea at all when President Roosevelt 19 
and others staued it. Secondly, it is becoming increasingly 
an organization in some wavs connected with war and 
therefore less and less an organ of peace, which it was meant 
to be As a great organization devoted to peace, it was given 
by its Charter some sanctions to control trouble-makeis Ja 
But. essentially, its work lay in pursuing methods of 
conciliation and mediation. Having refused to admit a great 
power like China, it was subsequently driven into military 
action against that country. And now a position has been 
created which at the best is a complete deadlock and, at the 
worst, mav lead to widespread war, and war on behalf of the 
United Nations. 

19 f pointedout this piogiesstve change m the U.N. when 
the Tunisian dispute was refused a hearing in the Security 
Council. 21 At that time I said that it seemed highly improper 
that i wo or three countries could hold up the Uni ted Nations 
and prevent it even discussing something. Now it appears 
that some enterprising and aggressive general can hurl the 

It) Fianklin Delano Roosevelt (1882-1945) 32nd Piesident of flu 
United Slates ol Ameuca, 1933-45 

20 The Chaiter stipulated that to maintain international peace and 
secui it} the United Nations could take effective collective measures toi the 
prevention and temoval of thieats to the peace and to bring about b\ 
peaceful means adjustment or settlement ot international disputes oi 

ua 
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United Nations into war and the peoples oh he wot Id might 
be driven hke dumb cattle towards disaster 'Mint isa drought 
which is highly disturbing Onemight almost think ah. u ihe 
world is in the grip of some grealand malignant lou c u ita Is 
is inevitably driving it, as m a (deck tragedy, inwards tins 
disaster. I have been reading some hooks about koiea h\ 
well-known newspaper correspondents thru- ! hrsv 
conespondents were not sensatron-mongei s and ibev have 
given the evidence of their own eyes The pa uue drevgm is 
full of horror. Alter reading that, I could not < out m e how 
anyone could think in terms of war. 


20. The tragedy of it is that all this happens when the 
world is making enormous progress in Lecbnologv Indeed, 
it is something more than technological and it is invading 
all kinds of human activities, including those oi the mint! 
The machine grows bigger and bigger and heroines mom 
human, while the human being becomes more and moi e ! ske 


a machine and less and less human 

21 In South Africa, the movement original Iv started by 
people of Indian descent against then segregation has 
gradually become absorbed in a much wider ' trnm men! 
including Africans. This development is of g t( 'ut 
significance. Indeed, as I have often pointed out to vou, the 
continent of Africa is likely to play an inrpor unit pan it,’ the 
coming years. There is a growth of mass political ( ons< tons- 
ness and a resentment at racial laws and practice It is < Uai 
that the millions of Africans cannot be forcibly suppressed 
for long. The big question tor the future is whether these 
problems of Africa will be solved peacefully and 
cooperatively or will result in terrible racial wars and 
blood-baths. If the Malar.* policy is pursued, then the 
second alternative appears inevitable. In some parts of 
Africa, notably those governed by the U.K.. there has bet n 
some realization of the changes coming over the comment 
and some progress has been made. This has been notably so 
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in British West Africa 23 In British East Africa there are some 
hopeful signs and at the same time there are other signs 
which are not hopeful. Among the latter is the recent 
decision to bring about communal electorates. 24 Most 
Indians m British East Africa fought against the 
introduction of these communal electorates there, but m 
spite of their protesting this was introduced. 25 There is a 
movement, chiefly in East Africa, for what is called the 
development of a multi-racial society, i.e., where Africans, 
Indians and Europeans function co-operatively. How far 
this will succeed, I do not know. 

22 The entire hope foi the future of Africa lies in some 
such objective being aimed at and attained. Indians occupy a 
peculiar place in Africa. By themselves, of course, they can 
make little difference and they can be squeezed out, if the 
otheis so wish. They can only really remain there with the 
goodwill of the Africans. Our policy for many years past in 
Africa has been to enourage co-opeiation between Indians 
and Africans. Indeed, we have gone so far as to emphasize 
that we do not propose to ask foi any special privileges for 
Indians m Africa, that we aie not going to protect any Indian 
vested interests there which does harm to the Africans. This 
is not only a wise policy from the point of view of our ideals, 
bul is stnctly practical even from the point of view of 
intelligent self-interest. Because we have taken up this 
attitude, Africans have looked more and more towards 
India They ate afraid ol Europeans and Americans and 
others because they fear that they might exploit them. They 
think that Indians will not do so and so they look to us and 
expect us to help them. They requiie a gieat deal of help 
trom outside because they are backward in many wavs. A 


23 On 10 Maich 1932, Kvame Nkrumah was designated as Prime 
Minister ol the Gold Coast (Ghana) under the new Constitution approved 
br Britain Sec also Vol 2, p 357 

24 The bill on sepaiate dcitorates was passed by the Kenyan Legis- 
ative Co l 1 >n *>0 Decembe - 1951 See also Vo 1 2 p M2 

5 Sec \ 9 pp 3 6-357 
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United Nations into war and the peoples oi’ the woi hi might 
be dm en like dumb cattle towards disastea. Thai is .t tin nigh i 
which is highly disturbing. One might almost think ih.u m< 
world is in the grip of some great and malignant IukcwIik h 
is inevitable dimngit. as m a Gteek liagedv, tow.nds (Ins 
disaster. I have been leading some books about Romm in 
well-known newspaper correspondents the)'' Mu -sc 
correspondents were not sensation-mongns and ihm hare 
given the evidence of their own eyes The pit tun lise\ guns 
full ol horror. After reading that, I could not (onm\r how 
anyone could think in terms of war. 

20. The tragedy of it is that all this happens when the 
world is making enormous progress in technology, huh cd, 
it is something more than technological and n is invading 
all kinds of human activities, including those ol kite mind. 
The machine grows bigger and brgget and heroines mote 
human, while the human being becomes moi c and 1 noi el 1 ke 
a machine and less and less human 


21. In South Africa, the movement ongmallv Mailed i>\ 
people of Indian descent against then segregation has 
gradually become absorbed in a much wider movement 
including Africans. This development is of g ( eat 
significance. Indeed, as I have often pointed out to you, the 
continent of Africa is likely to play an important part in the 
coming years. There is a growth of mass politic al conscious- 
ness and a resentment at racial laws and practice. It jsclear 
that the millions ol Africans cannot be ion ibly suppressed 
or long. The big question for the futuit is wheihet ihesi 
problems of Africa will be solved peacefully and 
co-operatively or will result in terrible racial wars and 
U ood-baths. If the Maian 22 policy is pursued, then the 
second alternative appears inevitable. In some parts of 
Africa, notably those governed by the U.K., there has been 
some realization of the changes coming over the continent 
and some progress has been made. This has been notably so 


22 Dai e Malan For b fn 
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in British West Africa. 23 In Bri tish East Africa there are some 
hopeful signs and at the same time there are other signs 
which are not hopeful Among the latter is the recent 
decision to bring about communal electorates. 24 Most 
Indians in British East Africa fought against the 
introduction of these communal electorates there, but m 
spite of their protesting this was introduced. 23 There is a 
movement, chiefly in East Africa, for what is called the 
development of a multi-racial society, i.e., where Africans, 
Indians and Europeans function co-operatively. How far 
this will succeed, I do not know. 

22 The entire hope for the future of Africa lies in some 
such objective being aimed at and attained Indians occupy a 
peculiar place in Africa. By themselves, of course, they can 
make little difference and they can be squeezed out, if the 
others so wish They can only really remain there with the 
goodwill of the Africans. Our policy for many years past in 
Africa has been to enourage co-operation between Indians 
and Africans. Indeed, we have gone so far as to emphasize 
that we do not propose to ask for any special privileges for 
Indians in Africa, that we aie not going to protect anv Indian 
vested interests there which does harm to the Africans. This 
is not only a wise policy from the point of uewof oui ideals, 
but is strictly practical even from the point of view of 
intelligent self-interest Because we have taken up this 
attitude, Africans have looked more and moie towards 
India They are afraid of Europeans and Americans and 
others because they fear that they might exploit them. They 
think that Indians will not do so and so thev look to us and 
expect us to help them They require a great deal of help 
from outside because they are backward in many ways. A 


23 On 10 March 1952, Kwame Nkrumah was designated as Prune 
Minister ot the C told Coast (Ghana; undo the new Constitution approved 
b\ Britain Sec also Vol 2, p. 357 

24 The bill on separate electorates was passed by the Kenyan Legis- 
at e Ck u d _ n 20 December '951 See also V~1 2 p l r lt > 

25 See Vol pp 35b 357 
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small gesture that we made some seats ago of giving 
scholarships m India to African students was greatly 
appreciated. We intend incieusing the mtmhet of scholar- 
ships It is of the highest importance for the f utu.e i hat theie 
should be co-operation between Indians and Ah nans m 
Africa and that Indians there help the Alt tc arts ;n e\ er\ ivay 
to develop themselves. In doing so they will help them seises, 
but they must place the interest of the Airmans lust. Ian 
business people this outlook is not notmallv easy Novel - 
theless, they have to develop it, realizing that it is m their 
interest also in the end. 

23. When I sav that Indians and Africans should co- 
operate, I do not mean that we should set up a joint hunt 
against the Europeans and others- Our ideal should he as 
stated above co-opetation between all the three m «>uU t to 
buildup what has been called a multi-iaual society. Even ij 
that ideal is difficult to attain and others do not fail in hue, 
nevertheless, we should pursue it. Joint hoots ma\ he in 
self-defence as in South Africa. Even then the ideal should 
not be forgotten. XVe must remember that their ate mam 
people among the Europeans who sympathize with tit, it 
ideal In South Africa today there are a large nutnirej <>| 
Europeans who are against Dr. Malan’s policy They dtonid 
be befriended. Perhaps the greatest and bravest o! the* 
champions of the Africans today is the- Reverend Mu tiaej 
Scott 2S Such individuals are of the salt of the e,ut!i, hut in 
order to have their support we must atm lightly and with 
vision and not be diverted into wrong action by the pa.ssmn 
of the moment 

24. In Ceylon after the election*, there appears to he a 


sont u h ° ^ 1Ch t el ScoLt d 907-1983). Enlish dn^ymaa; 

Africa mO n° U l A ‘ nCa 31 LlN " ivjHlhvi hL .Sour h 
Atnca, 1950, Directs. Atrw* Bweau London r 4S w 
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certain loweiing of tension. 27 The problem of Indians there 
is su 11 unsolved But there are certain indications that the 
present Government of Ceylon wants to do something 
to wauls a solution. It is natural that people m India should 
be greatly exercised when they hear about the treatment of 
Indians in Ceylon. Some of our politicians have delivered 
rathei fiery speeches and ^ome of our newspapeis 28 have 
written ai tides commending all kinds of stern action. This 
seems to me a wrong approach. Wemust not lose perspective- 
C eylon is a little island at the tip of India. Culturally and 
historically, it is almost a part of India. The Sinhalese look 
up to India as their holy land because of the Buddha. But 
they aie a little afraid of this great big giant of a country 
overlooking them and feai always leads to wrong action If 
we thi eaten them, we only increase their fear Therefore, I 
have avoided speaking the language of threats and have tried 
to be friendly to them even when they have acted in an 
improper way. We have to be firm of course and not give up 
any oi the basic rights that we claim. It musi be remembered, 
however, that when we claim citizenship for people of 
Indian descent theie, we naturally conclude that they are not 
Indian nationals. We have every right to speak for Indian 
nationals abroad, but we have no such clear light to speak 
for those whom we ourselves do not consider our nationals 
In the old days when all of us were British subjects, the 
position was different and we claimed equality of treatment 
whether in Ceylon or Malaya or in other parts of the old 
British territories. Now we deal with independent nations 


27 The Punic Minister, Dudley Senanayake, told the deputation of the 
Ce\km Congress leaders on 11 June 1952 that their representation 
regarding modification of the Citizenship Act andiestoiationof the right 
of hanthise to all those Indians who had a right to vote in 1949 would be 
consideied aftei he had leceived the report on the Indian residents liom 
the commissioner for registration. He added that a non-Congress member 
had been nominated to represent Indian interests because they had been 
opposed to nomination Senanayake also piomised an enquiry into the 
liegarm oi poh~e violence 
2S Fo exa np see 7 he H du of 2 May 952 
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which have their own ciu/enship and nation. dn\ i.uvs i-'oi 
us to claim drat somebody must he made a nation, il oj 
another country is rather anomalous But.oi omisc, this j\ 
only part of the picture, fn Ceylon the quest mn o! | >< i >pf ( - 0 [ 
Indian descent has a long stoiv behind it and there h,iv< 
been many agreements between (l.imni’Kiiis and 
assurances given. We have evety right, then foie, t<> (nob at 
this problem in the light of this past lusimv and to , !.|j n , 
that Indians in Ceylon should be giu-u lull <■ uj/cuslnp 
rights 


25. In. Nepal I regret to say that conditions have defet tu- 
rned and the present position is not at all sansf.u tor\ A year 
and a half ago, a hundred-year old autocrat y was .suddenly 
ended- 9 It is easier to end something than to hut Id something 
new. The history of the autocratic uileol the R.ma.s m ,\h pal 
is full of intrigue, rivalry, murder and assassination. The 
Ranas have gone, so far as political powet ( s t urn etned, but 
out of this background it has not been easy to build up a 
democratic set-up. Revalues and mtngues mnimnr , 4n d 
small groups fight for power India occupies a vets spot ial 
position in regard to Nepal. We acknowledge, <>i < t ,uise, the 
fuU independence of Nepal. Rut we have made it jwtleuly 
dear to all concerned that we have this s pet ini posttiou and 
we do not approve of other foreign powers inteih t ing tn 
Nepal. I have also stated m Pathament that In an the p, >wt ol 
view of the defence ol India, the Himalayas meum hontm 
m the north and north-east » We have had no desne to 
interfere internally in Nepal But heumse Nepal licks 
trained personnel for any kind of work, w e hate hen, asked 
for help and we have given it. Even now time is 4 demand fo, 
a large group of civil officers to go there to help them s ' W<- 


29 See Vo? 2, p 321 
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have hesitated to send them because of our desire not to get 
entangled in their internal troubles. At Nepal’s request we 
have sent some military officers and men to train their 
Armv. We at e building their airfield in Kathmandu and we 
hate undertaken to build the road from India to Nepal. 33 

26 It is cui ious and rather disconcerting that m spite of the 
help that we have given and our desire not to interfere, these 
groups and people in Nepal cany on an agitation against 
India and create anti-India feeling. 34 This is depressing As a 
matter of fact, almost everybody in Nepal realizes that 
Indian help is necessary. But India becomes a pietext and 
excuse for some of the opposition groups to run down their 
own present Government. The Nepal Congress, which is the 
populai body behind the Government there, has itself 
shown certain disruptive tendencies recently 35 Some areas 
of Nepal ate hardly under the control of the Government 
and we have had some trouble, 36 m the shape of widespread 
dacoiues and the like, acioss our borders in the Terar. 

27 I wi ote to you last month about Kashmir. So far as Dr 
Graham is concerned, no fresh development has taken place 
But there has been much talk m India about internal 
happenings in Kashmir, and more especially as to what the 


42 On 27 February 1952, the Indian military mission had gone to 
Nepal 

34 The lit st j eepab le road connecting Kathmandu tv i th Raxaul o n the 
Indian ft on net, built undei the snpet vision of the Indian arm> engineers 
with hinds ptovided bv India, was opened on 11 Decembet 1953 

34 'I he Gurkha Dal, a gtoup of conservative Ranas, the Praja 
Pansharf, and the Nepalese Communist Pan> had all chaiacteuzed the 
ruling government as subviviem to India 

35 The ministerial andnon-ministenal groups m the Nepali Congress 
felt out w ith each other Some Ministers also opposed the Prime Minister 
and showed sympathy with the non-ministerial wing Moreover, the 
non-Gongress Mimsteis, representing powerful inlet ests in the Cabinet 
began to pull the Government in different directions 

36 With total breakdown of law and order and lack of coordination 
between the central and district administrations, conditions oi anarchy 
prevailed in several districts The worst-affected places were in ihe Terai 
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Constituent Assembly there is nomt: w> do While 
undoubtedly Kashmir became ,m integral put ,,ik! ( 
constituent umi of the Rc pub jit oi India aim her a< < < sm< , \ 
the position m regard u> ter tain mat tens trm.unt d fluid \\ « 
could not finalize it because o! the lelewnr e to tin l bun ci 
Nations Because o' this, when we wnc going dm hn d 
touches to our Constitution m November I'M'), w<* deal 
with Kashmir in some tiansiioiy pun imoiis ulmh wn. 
added on to the Constitution at the eml in ell<<r, tins; 
transitoiv provisions kept Kashnm out oi the punieu of 
great par t oi our Constitution lot the time item;.; and tu 
Prcsicent was authorized to make the neccssun i hungts 
when it was opportune to do so. lViattcts remained tu a is 
somewhat uncertain and thud condition I he turn nonius? 
of the Constituent Assembly in Kashnm natuialh oiousm 
about a situation when some oi these matin:., i- n n,A 
to be finalized. This is tne real issue beior e us todm w it u .< w 
are discussing with the leaders of Kashmir " n ,s not 
question so much of the subjects of accession ,vt ;mw n« 
the> are three, which is the absolute minimum I ur\ mm 
later be extended We need riot go into mat at this stag* . 1 hi 
other question about the headship oi the state oi j.imniu mu’ 
Kashmir, though important, i« also tun a vital out . What i, 
reaiiv important now is to deiine a nttie mor< . hath ip 
basic relation of Kashmir to India Then* me certain 
consequences tnat follow inevitably from par inerslup m tht 
Indian Union such as common c lti/enslup. etc. All tuts ha, 
to be cleared up. We hope to have talks about this m ih, 
course of the next lew days. 

28. Meanwhile, we have had some rather divomenim 
repous about movements oi Pakistan troops toward-, oia 
borders. It is possible that these niovemrm.s ate not 
abnormal Nevertheless, the near presence of those troops 
nas to be watched by us and provided lor. 

29. As you know, the leader of the Socialist Party of f IU |h, 


^7 Scv in c pp 23 Z 
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Shn Jayaprakash Naiayan, 38 has undertaken a three-week 
fast. Jy That is a personal matter about which 1 have nothing 
to say except that I regret it. But this has somehow been 
connected with a six-vear old disnute which is now being 
made a teason foi a possible stuke by the Posts and 
Telegraphs workers. Greath as I regret Shn Javaprakash 
Narayan's fast, I must say that I fail to underatand how 
political questions can be solved by this method. Sometime 
ago there was a last by Swami Sitaram about the formation 
of an Andhi a Province. 40 The Andhras may have e\ erv right 
to have province and for mv pai 1 1 am wholly agreeable Bu 1 
how are we to make progress it tiiis method ol fasting is 
introduced in order to bung pressure on Government to 
decide some major administrative and complicated change^ 

30 There has been some argument about Governme^ 
bteaking then wore given to ihe Posts and Teiegmpl s 
workers. The Food Minister, who was then the 
Communications Minister, and I, have made it perfectly 
clear that no such assurance was given as is claimed. 11 It 
may he, of course, that there was some misunderstanding 
Our word should be accepted. I do not say that other oeople 
aie deliberately distomng something that we said. Thev 
should at least give us credit also toi bonafides in this matter 
We are perfectly prepared to consider any questions on thei: 


38 (1902-1979) Apiomincm socialist and sarvod^ya leader; one of th* 1 
founder of rhe Congress .Socialist Party, 1931, member. Confess 
V\ orking Commitiee, 1936, alter 1947 for some time leading member o* 
the So< idhst ParH , in detention. 1 '175-77, onrol the launders ol the }an u i 
Party, S977 

39 From 22 June to 14 July 1952 Hie decision to undolaxe the 
personal and st If-purificatoiy fast was taken following the failure of 
negotiations with the Minister for Communications legarding pa; merit 
of wages to postmen and other lower grade staff lot the penod ol the saike 

40 See ante, pp 26-27. 

41 In his statements on 25 June and 2 July, Nehru asseited that at no 
time had the Government ol India given any assurance about pa\ meat of 
wages to workers for the period they remained on sUtke m 1946 On 2 

J y Raf AJ ad Kidw i sa lata tl ehadp mised v ha a 
attemp wo Id be made o f nd a soluU n f poss bl 
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merits and to go as far as we can safely go, Bui we seem to in 
governed, as of old, by some kind of a tbrologh ul and 
metaphysical mentality. Instead of dealing with (he piohlt m 
as it arises, we begin discussing something that happened 
long ago from an ethical point of view I d< > not w isb t n t !h 
slightest to decry ethics or the ethical point ol view But an 
argument of this kind leads nowhere It means uhitnatch 
believing or not believing someone’s wotd I hope that ih< 
Posts and Telegraphs workers will wmstdet tins maltct 
caltnh and not indulge in threats ol sit ikes 11 they wain to 
discuss it with us, we are perfec tly prepared u> do so. 

31. We have not yet come to a final decision with Pakistan 
about the passport system although an agreement has been 
reached over most matters. ^ Probably this will unite mio 
effect sometime in September, either at the beginning or tin* 
middle of the month. We have to make preparations lot it 
from now on, and have a large number ol passpons pinned. 
These passports will be simplex and cheapet than the 
normal international passports, We hope that navel between 
Eastern Pakistan and West Bengal will be easy. It has been 
said that since this passport system has been talked about, 
there has been an influx of people Irom East Bengal to West 
Bengal. This is not completely true. Indeed, the average 
daily figures of movement for the first fortnight of June are 
as follows - 

From East to 

W T est Bengal 

Hindus 5,954 

Muslims 2,108 

These figures show that a larger movement from West 
Bengal to East Bengal still continues. It is true, however 
mat there has been an influx into Calcutta and the Sealdah 
Station has full of these newcomers recently. The type of 
people who are coming is somewhat different horn the old 


From West to 
East Bengal 

6,717 

2,191 


4 Six 1 an c p 7 
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migrants. They are people in great distress. Many of them 
are beggars — often professional beggars. On the Assam side 
also a number of people in distress and professional beggars 
both Hindus and Muslims, have entered Assam from East 
Bengal. It is obvious that this movement is due to the 
deteriorating economic conditions in East Bengal. It is 
treating a new problem foi us. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 
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New Delhi 
25 July, 1952 


My dear Chief Minister, 

I am guilty of delay in s 'ending you this letter . But woi k has 
been very heavy indeed and it is sometimes diffk ult to keep 
pace with it. 

2. One of the subjects that has taken up a great dead of out 
tune is that of Kashmir, There are two separate aspects of 
this~Dr. Graham’s enquiries and efforts at mediation and 
the internal relationship oi the Jammu and Kashmu .state 
with the Union of India So far as the tinnier jj> i omrrned. 
Dv. Graham has practically finished his third stage of 
conversations. 1 He now proposes that a meeting on niuiis- 
teiial level should take place at Geneva eat lv m Angus? * \V< 
have always been willing to co-operate m ail talks vvhtt h 
might lead to a settlement. Normally, iheidore, w<* would 
agree to this meeting. But it is exceedingly dilfiruh lot a 
Minister to go to Geneva on the date suggested. MV had 
proposed that the meeting might be held in Delhi, hut. as 
was expected, Pakistan did not approve of this. We arc now 
thinking what reply we should send to Dt. Graham, ft is 
dear that none of our Ministers can go outside befou* the 
present session of Parliament ends. We do not. yet know how 
long it will last. Originally u was fixed to end on the hi, si 
July. Now this has been extended to the 7th August. 
Probably there will be another extension oHome days. Wien 
there is the Independence Day on August 15th. No Minister 
can possibly leave India before the third week of August. I 

1 ■ On 1 6 July 1 352 at New York 

2. It was held from 26 August to 10 September 1 952, 
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am not yet sure whether we ran send anyone. There are not 
many people who are fully acquainted with the complicated 
negotiations in legard to Kashina which have taken place 
during the last four and a half years. 1 cannot go m any event, 
partly because I just cannot leave India at this stage, partly 
also because by going to a foreign country has a certain 
additional significance and might create some 
complications. 

3. The othei question, that we have been discussing at great 
length has been ihe relationship of Kashmir with India. 3 
Yes tei day I spoke at some length in the House of the People. 4 
Probably you will see a repon of my speech. I shall try to 
send you a copy of it later and I shall not, theiefore, repeat 
what J said then. But I would like you to keep in mind the 
full facts of this Kashmir story and the peculiar position that 
the state has occupied ever since it acceded to India. Most 
people ate unaware of this or are apt to forget it They mix 
up accession with other matters. The accession of Jammu 
and Kashmir state, was complete] ust as the accession ot other 
Indian states was complete when it fust took place. But later 
the other states accepted a closet integration with the Union. 
Kashmil did not, and could not, in the circumstances. That 
does not lessen in any way its accession to India. This matter 
came up before us when the Constitution of India was being 
£inali?ed about November 1949. Sardar Patel dealt with it 
then and he gave a special, though transitional, place to the 
Jammu and Kashmir state m our Constitution. This was 
embodied in Article 3?0 of the Constitution and the 
President's Order which was issued on January 26th, 1950 
In accordance with this Article and this Order, only certain 
parts of our Constitution were applied to Kashmil state. 
That position continued and still continues It might have 


3. Discussions between the Central and the stale Governments from 1 5 
to 23 July 1952 led to an agreement on the constitutional status of the state 

4, Nehru clarified on 24 July that the accession ol the Jammu and 
Kashmir state was ’‘complete in law and in fact Jammu and Kashmir state 
is a constituent unit like any other.” 
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onunued like this toi- borne more tunc if the Consiiiuetu 
Assembly of the Jammu and Kashmir state had not ban 
meeting now to finalize their Constitution. Because ol tilts 
we had to consider this matter afresh 

4. As a result of our talks and the agree mend’ arrived nr. a 
number of fresh and important parts of out Constitution 
wifi now be applied to the Kashmir state. Even so. the si.m 
will be on a somewhat sepatate footing from that of the ol lit i 
states This was inevitable not only because of the (f N 
reference, but also because of other factors 

5. This is the legal approach But farmore important than 
this is the psychological approach, and this has been 
recognized right from the beginning. We have staled all 
along that there is going to be no compulsion ol any kind on 
the people of Kashmir. It is for them to deude. II they wish (o 
leave India, they can do so, however much tins may he 
painlul to us If we adopt any other policy, that will hr 
against our basic principles, oui pledges to the people ol 
Kashmir and to the world, and would, in addition, be a 


5 The sahem points of tbeagreemenuigned on 24 July 1952 who' ( i ; 
the head of the state of Jammu and Kashmir would bo a person 
recommended by the state legislature and recognized by the Pivsuirm ol 
India; ,'21 the Indian Hag would have the same status m Kashmir .is m 
Other pal « Of (mini but Kashmir stale Hag would ht rn.iin«h<3)< mmushm 
would be common in two parts of ihr country bur the state lemsUtuu 
would have power to define and regulate the rights and privileges of the 
permanent residents in Kashmir, (4) the fundamental rights as laid down 
m the Indian Constitution would be extended to Kashmir, hut these 
would not come m the way of the states programme of land Mourn: ,f„ 

CdentoTfr^TTa 16 d£ ' alh MWenrM Wo.* to the 

resident of India. (6) the Indian President’s power to declare a n.nc <,i 

^eSToKasT ° f t ternal danger ° r intemaI ** t ' ui » t *'* would hr 

,,,A ^ J to Kashmir, but in regard to internal disturbances «t would he 

would hi \ ° f the StatC Gi>v(immmr - (7) tesidu.uy powers 

.he Umon ? T b ”' staK cmld iiU>. ... 

hi S) * SupTe,ne Coun adjudicate in regard to disputes 

between the state and the Central and other provincial gfvetnrnJts and 

tmL ^ d f mentaI n § hts a S reed to b V Ae state; and (9) the details of r f,~ 
financial arrangements would be further considered 
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justification of the charges that Pakistan has brought 
against us. Because oi this, we have always laid stress on the 
right of i he people of Kashmir to decide their future and the 
extent to which they will accept the various parts of our 
Constitution In other words, while being a constituent unit 
of India like all others, the measure of state autonomy in 
their case is somewhat greater for the present than that in 
other States. It is open to them and tons to vary this m future 

6. In the nature of things, what holds us together is not law 
or Constitution, but the feelings of the people on both sides 
as well as their common ideals and objectives. That is the 
basic bond. Everything that we do should be judged from 
that standpoint. The agitation 6 in parts of Jammu Province 
against the present Kashmir Government is, from this point 
of view, basically misconceived, because it tends to loosen 
that bond and to make large numbers of people in Kashmir 
rather apprehensive about their future. 

7. The talks we had with Sheikh Abdullah and his 
colleagues were long and sometimes rather exhausting. But 
there was no real difficulty about them, as we approached 
these complicated questions in a friendly and comradely 
way. Unfortunately, laigely because of press propaganda, a 
mist of doubt and suspicion had ai isen in the minds of many 
people, f am glad that this has been removed and we can 
continue to work together with full faith in each other. 
Whatever the importance, political or other, there might be 
for us (and the importance is very great for both of us) in the 
Kashmir state being part of the Union of India, that 
partnership can only subsist in friendship and faith. Only 
then it has some value. It is on the basis of this that we have 


6 On 16 July, the Jammu Bar Association called for fuller application 
to the state of Jammu and Kashmh of the principles relating to a luuiihij > 
3nd the fundamental rights of the Indian Constitution. Premnarh Dogra, 
President of the Praja Panshad, demanded bn 15 July Kashmir’s 
‘ complete integration into India,” and on 20 July. S.P. Mookerjee asked 
Sheikh Abdullah to show no hesitation in accepting full integration of 
Kashmir with India if he regarded himself as an Indian. 
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p rcctsded in the past and this has brought i trh di vmn)as I 
is on this basis also that we pi opose to go ahead m i!i< fuluu 

8 We have taken many important decisions whidi, 
inevitably, will produce their reactions elsewhere, mou 
especiallv in regard to other so-called - B' Slates. The vriy 
first question that arises is that of the head oi the state U t 
have agreed to the head of the state of Jammu and Kashmir 
state being chosen by the Constituent Assembly who will 
recommend a name to the President ol the Union Tins 
recommendation and recognition by the President satisln s 
our Constitution. But behind it lies the fact that the u* t! 
choice is that of (he Constituent Assembly or the State 
Legislature. That choice can only be made by some foi m ol 
election This throws out a new idea, fori ht, other ' IV Stoles l 
confess that I am not an admirer ol that pat! of .nit 
Constitution which lias given a life tenure in jju 
Rajpiamukhshrp in these ‘B’ States. 7 Many oi the anongt - 
ments arrived at in those hurried days of accession s*rm 
lather out of place now when we think about them imm 
coolly 

9 In Parliament we have had not only a strenuous bui 
sometimes an exciting time. Theie was the debate >n 
linguistic provinces. b I have often written to you about bus 
subject and in Parliament I repeated our poll* y, r ' "[ here is 
absolutely no desire on our part to come m the way of an 
adjustment or change which is desired by the people. Bus 
where desires or interests conflict, it becomes difficult in 
come to any automatic and theoretical conclusion We have 
to act as a responsible Government keeping in vu w all iht 


i ■ Under Article 366 (21 ) of the Constitution the Raj p remit id is h< Id 
their posts for life subject to their continuing to enjoy the President s 
ret.oaTi.uion 

8. From 7 to 12 July 1952. 

JL ^ ehlus, ated intheL 0 kSabh a o»7 JuK 1952 i hat hrigimm 5,. „ 
o hd be formed it there was a fair measure of agreement among tin 

m h in§ 7 ^ MSB*"™ dmuregmung 
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raciois Merely io rush in and decide something without 
caiefully weighing all the consequences and providing for 
them would be the height of irresponsibility. There can be 
little doubt that the creation of new provinces would 
involve, to say the least, major administrative changes and 
upsets We shall face them, if necessary, but fet us face them 
after thinking them out and with a measure of general 
consent among those chiefly concerned. We live m strange 
times when the thin a ust of peace and stability easily cracks 
Almost every day some news comes from othei countries of 
internal upsets A day or two ago, we read about the coup d 
etat in Egypt. 10 In Iran, conditions are bad. 11 In Korea, 
interminable talks go on while the issue of war and peace 
hangs in the balance. 

1 0 Anothei exciting and almost fierce debate was that on 
the Pieventive Detention Bill. 12 In the course of this debate, 
the House of the People witnessed some scenes which weie 
most regrettable. 13 What pained me very much was an 
element of vulgarity that sometimes crept mlo some 
membeis’ speeches, and not only m speeches but in their 
gt suues also. It would be unfortunate indeed if we cannot 
behave with restraint and dignity in om legislatures 


] 0 Asa result of a coup on 23 July, King Farouk was forced to appoint 
\1 v Meher Pasha as the Prime Minister and General Muhammad NeguiL 
as Commandenin-Chkf On 26 July, King Farouk was obliged to 
abdicate in lavour of his infant son. 

1 1 Abet elections m May 1952 the Prime Minister Mossadeq formally 
it signed on 3 Julv 1952, le-noimnjted by !ht Maths, he assumed Mu 
piemicrship on 11 Julv 1952, but asked for sweeping powers in the 
idmimsti alive and economic fields and insisted on holding the war 
iimnsti) On denial ol such powers, Mossadeq resigned of 17 July. This 
kd to widespread rioting in his favour On 22 July 1952, the Majlis having 
voted his reinstatement, Mossadeq became Prime Mimstei again 

12 Fiom 18 to 23 Julv 1952 

13. Dunng the debate on the Bill on 18 July 1952, the Speaker ordered a 
Communist member who constantly interrupted him to leave and, on his 
refusing to do so. ordered him to be taken out by force; thereafter all the 
Communist members walked out 
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11 The Preventive Detention Bill has gantml-.S. t i 
C ommittee H anditwill. no doubt, take up a good deal of om 
time later. It is quite possible that this session oi Patliaim m 
might have to be piolonged because oi this as we lum to 
dispose it of during this session In the cotnse of the deb tit 
on this Bill, many charges were brought against Gow m 
ment. chiefly State Governments, in legal d to individual 
cases. It was difficult to deal with all these c lunges tlu n 
though each charge made always deserves an enquiry 
Government is not above erroi, certainly liotGovoinim nt 
officials The test is not so much absence of ettoi, hut the 
capacity to correct it and to profit by past mistakes Bui i lit 
leal point at issue in this Bill is not an individual case he ic 
and there, but whether this power should be given to mu 
Governments. You know that every State Governmt ut lias 
demanded this power and it the Central Government did n< >t 
provide it, there would probably be varying Sta te laws on tin 
same subject. That would be unfortunate It is tar beitet to 
have a carefully thought out piece of Genual legislation 
which would bung about uniformity m all the States. 

12 Apartfrom this major leason, there is, I think, adapt m 
justification for oiu having this measure to deal with spec ial 
cases of anti-social activities. Not many people know that 
quite a considerable number of black-marketeets have lx t n 
dealt with under the last Act There have also been c ases of 
espionage and there have been cases, as in Sautashtia, of a 

ell organized movement, compi ising big jagii dm s in < lost 
alliance with gangs of dacoiLs. 15 But for the Prevent ive Vi t 
that we have, it would have been vety difficult to deal H uh 
them. 

13 It is supposed by some people that this will he meant 


14. On 23 July 1952 

JJ- For ™ple, it was reported that Bhupat had killed 79 persons and 
commuted so dacoites in Saurashtra with the support ot jrumdarsbefou 
escaping to Pakistan in April 2952- 
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chiefly for (.he Communists 16 That is not true, though it has 
been applied a great deal, more especially in Hyderabad and 
Bengal, against Communists., In Hyderabad, there was 
something in the nature of open insurrection and I doubt 
very much if any Government anywhere would have dealt 
with such insurrectionary activities under the normal civil 
law. The situation was a very grave one and the gravity can 
well be realized when we compare it with what has been 
happening in Malaya. I have no doubt that the Malayan 
situation is a bigger one and more difficult to handle 
Nevertheless, essentially, the two had a great similarity. The 
special laws and regulations applied in Malaya, 17 without 
much success thus far, are infinitely harsher than anything 
that was done in Hyderabad. I think it is true that there were 
police excesses in Hyderabad and I am distressed about 
them. But one must remember the terrible excesses on the 
other side and the difficulties that the police had to 
experience. 

14 We talk of Communists rather vaguely. There are, of 
course, the orthodox Communists, i.e., membeis of the 
Communist Party of India. But, apart from them, there are 
many other types and varieties of Communists who area law 
unto themselves. Many of these latter still continue to 
declare that they will indulge in violence. In Bengal, every 
member of the Communist Party has been released. But 
there are some of this other type of Communists who still 
continue m detention because even in detention they say that 
when they come out they will revert to their peculiar type of 
violence, which has been throwing bombs, killing people 
and looting. 

15 The question before us is whether, having regard to all 
the circumstances, we should have some such preventive 

16. A K Gopalan suggested this on 21 July and the next day S P 
IVIookerjee said that if the Government had any charges to make against 
the Communist Party, these should be made openly and not by i esorting 
to 'star chamber methods ” 

17. See Vol. 1, p. 276 
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detention iaw or not. I think that Jt is necessary. fh t 
question then nas to be carefully consideied as so what lie 
nature of that law should be and how we cm nioht bv on 
past experience; we should provide checks and s.deipuun 
Some attempt has been made on the present Bill, whn h 1 
certainly an improvement on the pas;. lh It may hr <•) t 
improved further in the Select Committee. 
lo Having said all this, I should like to impress upon \oi 

that a law like this must he used with the gientest cuiiton it 
35 not to be used normally and only in spec ui c arcs .sbouhi p 
De invoked, it is easy enough to put a pet son in pt isnu , n 
inis might well become a habit with some of out hist j hi o, 
othei officials. We must prevent this happening l have ^ <• r> 
some cases in which u appeared to me 10 be m.mih stl 
w v ong to have used this law against some indiviJu.b 


r There has been a good deal of talk about India uls.s 
to help m bringing aoout a settlement m Korea it is out i u ,< 
we have tried hard and we continue to do so despite m nn 
disappointments. But it is wrong r.o rail India's rote as ih t 
of a mediator We happen to be placed in a spe ial posit nn 
oecause we have friendly leiaiions with count; ns on boh. 
sides of the conflict We can approach them, with h oth< i-* 
cannot. W T e have tried to take advantage of tins position T 
somedmes mterpretingonecountrys wishes or suggest, j, 
to the other. But this has been done quite miotmafh m t 
without commitments. That was the onl> way to no L \\ , 
shall continue to function in this way. f wish that the > JH ^ 

would not make a fuss about it, because that usdi * onus ut 
out way 


18 


The situation in Nepal is causing us grave 


din. ten 


IS. The Bill provided that no detention should last moi e than a vein .i 
^r €C ,r°r should have an °PPonumi V to address the advi.sorv 1* > u i 
same°grounds " ““ C ° Uld n0t b{ ' dc, ‘ ijnf ' d «m da 

19. For defying the mandate ot 21 July 19^2 issued by the Work. u. 

Ma C „d hV' t.f Paii C ° ngieSS tD ieSlgn Wlth!n hours. M F 

j2 1 hli C ° !lea ^ u « were expelled from the orga.rn.auon on 2", 
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The nationalist movement there is disintegrating and, as a 
result, the Government is also disintegrating. For me 
moment it is difficult to say how a stable Ministry cart be 
established there in the near future. It might well happen 
that the King decides to function without a Ministry and 
with the help of advisers only for a while. If so. that will only 
be a temporary solution. Nepal demonstrates to us that we 
cannot make progress by pure theory or oy wishful thinking 
We have to have the material for progress, the human 
material more than anything else. 

19 Assam has again been devastated by floods. That 
attractive but very unfortunate province has had a succession 
of calamities year after year. Apart from this it has verv 
special problems and is almost surrounded by international 
f ion tiers — Tibet-Chma, Burma and Pakistan. In addition, n 
has large tribal areas which contain a great variety of 
different tubal folk. Some of these tabes are highly advanced 
in their own way and. very attractive; others aic 
exceedingly primitive and indulge m head-hunting The 
resources of the State are very limited and yet much has to be 
done We are sending a team of senior officers to Assam very 
soon to examine these various problems on the spot, and to 
advise us as to what should be done by the Central 
Government. 

20 On the whole, the food situadon throughout the 
country is fairly satisfactory. The rams have also been good 
m large parts of the country, though some parts sdli lack 
them The new food policy that has been adopted in many 
Slates is producing good results, both practically and 
psychologic ally. I was greatly surprised therefore to learn 
about the food nets m Calcutta. 20 1 have seldom come across, 
anything with lesser justification behind it There was no 
lack of food in Calcutta, either rice or wheat, and the Cen tral 
Government had fulfilled all its commitments. The Bengal 

20 Demonstrations for several days from 15 July 1952 had turned 
violent at times, with widespread arson and damage to property. The 
police had used tear gas and resorted to lathi charge 
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( mrnmeiu f ad t so doi e its j. art ih r t In 1 i >< I i 
next year. Possibly due to some misundet standing, but what 
is much more likely, deliberately, some people oigam/ed 
these riots. It seems to me that they were purely pohlual and 
had no reference to the food situation. It is sad that .some <>) 
our countrymen should try to exploit a smut ion in I Ins way 
for their group advantage and bring misery (o the people. 


You is situ u el y, 
Jawahaihil Nehru 
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New Delhi 
2 August, 1952 


My deal Chief Minister, 

As I lie to you, the Ptevemive Detention Bill is being 
considered in the House of the Peopled This Bill lias been 
made the occasion foi an organized and combined assault 
bv nearly all the Opposition Members cl Parliament 
against Government 1 2 Harrowing stories of the lot of the 
detenus have been, told m the House. 3 I suppose these 
discussions will continue as long as the Opposition can 
possibly carry them on. Pat liament will probably have to sit 
till the middle of the month. 4 We hope to pass the third 
reading of the Bill m the House of the People on the evening 
of the 6th August It will then go to the Council of States and 

1 cannot say how long that will take. 5 The House of the 
People will have to sit on till the Council has finished with 
the Bill. 

2 The amount of time and energy that such legislation 


1 The Preventive Detention (Second Amendment) Bill came up for 
the thnd leading m the Lok Sabhaon 29 July and was debated from 2 to 6 
august 1952 

2 Dui mg the debate in the Lok Sabha on 21 July, A K. Gopalan and 
N C Chat ter jee said that lime was no emergency in thecountiv to justify 
the passing of the Bill On 2 August, S.P Alooketjee said that the Bill 
empowered the State to become a police State because arrests and 
detentions could take place on charges which were not subject to 
verification 

^ Fot example, N M. Jaisooiya. V Ramatao and Anandan Nambnr 
jpoke on 22 July and 1 August ol the police atrocities against detenus in 
v irious jails 

4 The Lok Sahha was adjourned sine die on 12 August 1952 

5 The Rill was passed on 12 August 1952 
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takes m the Houst nor us It s g t l r 
which deals with personal freedom oi width alleys ilu 
peoplegeneially, should be carehtlly considered But there is 
undoubtedly a tendency to obstruct and deluv , indeed Hus is 
openly proclaimed. It is duet!) bet a use o( dn.s that we 
decided to have this Bill lot two yeans and a tju.utet Some 
State Governments wauled it ior a longer period ! do not 
think it would hare been right to extent! tins pt i iod 

o. A problem arises as io how to deal with delating and 
obstructive tactics in our legislatures UcmoMnin 
functioning depends upon a great dea! oi give and lake f| 
this ts absent, then all work suffers and indeed d< mot tat \ 
comes into disrepute The British Parliament had first to 
face these tactics long ago m the days of Parnell' 1 ot Ireland 
They evolved some procedure to get over that halo, fresh 
experience led them to adopt fr esh dev ices It is possible t fiat 
we mav have to consider some changes in om Rules ol 
Procedure in order to pi event undue delays. For the present, 
however, we shall carry on as we are 

4 You must have lead about oui discussions with tin 
Members of the Jammu and Kashmir Gnveinmeni and tire 
agreement 7 on some issues that we rear bed. Them has been a 
great deal of misunderstanding about (lie position of 
Kashmir state m the Indian Union. 1 tired to < leu, some of 
these m the speech I delivered in the ! louse of tin P< opieA 
Separately, I am sending you a printed ropy of (he spent h 11 
We shall be having debates on Kashmir soon m J,oih ibe 
Council of States and the House ol the People 111 


AS Steward Parnell (1816-1891, lush nan-maim, M, . ol 
British House of Commons horn 1875 lo 1880, adopted ohsim. tne 
tactics to draw attention to lush iptrvanres. 

7. See ante, p 56 

6 . See ante, p 55 

9 Fot text ol the speech see P.ulmmcuun IkJwrs (House of rhe 
eopte), Vo III Pan II, (4th-29th July 1952). pp 1602-151 1. 

the Rdjva ^ «* "" >•'«' r ' 
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5 The first thing to remember ts that Kashmir state has to 
be treated as a special case tot a variety of reasons If you will 
refer to Article 370 of our Constitution, you will see the 
decisions then arrived at bv Sardar Patel in consultation w ith 
the Kashmir Government. That Article has since governed 
the situation and any change requires the concurrence ol the 
Kashmir Constituent Assembly Thete is also, of course, the 
reference to the United Nations and we have to keep the 
assurances we have given to it. 

6 The decisions m regard to Kashmir undoubtedly shake 
up the sv stem of Rajptamukhs and Rulers' privy purses, etc 
Having given our word, vve have to keep it. But the fact 
lemains that the present arrangements aie completely 
illogical and very difficult to justify. The idea of having 
Rajpramukhs for life and not onl} giv mg them a handsome 
privy purse and heavy allowances in addition as 
Rajpramukhs, is something which does not fit in at all with 
modern ideas. Indeed two or three years’ experience has 
confirmed this opinion 1 have little doubt that this question 
will be raised more and more by the public and we shall have 
to face it. The recent dramatic developments in Egypt 11 
direct people's thoughts all the more towards the removal of 
these anomalies. 

7 At Dr. Graham’s invitation, we have decided to parti- 
cipate in inter-mimstenal talks about Kashmir in Geneva. 12 
Di Graham wanted us to go there early in August We 
pointed out that it was very difficult for any Minister to leave 
Delhi during the session of Pailiarnent and we suggested 
ihat the talks plight be held m Delhi This was not agreed to, 
piobably because Pakistan objected to it. Ultimately, we 
accepted Geneva as the venue and August 25th has been 
fixed for the beginning ol these talks. Shn N. Gopalaswami 
Avyangar 1J has kindly consented to go on our behalf. We 


II. See ante, p 59. 

12 From 26 August to 10 September 1952. 

13 For b fn. see Vol 1, p. 44. 
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h<ive been told that these talks will no! last moie than sett u 
or eight days. 

8. The talks Kill proceed on the basis oi a rc\ met! vet sion ol 
Dr Graham's twelve points. 11 The revision has been done !» 
I)r. Gulram himself MV do not entirely ag tee until it, But as 
a basis for discussion we have at cepted n, having made out 
own position perfectly dear. These twelve points an 
confined to the question of demilhai button am! to tht 
induction into office of die plebiscite admimsiratoi Ut 
have been discussing various versions of these twelve points 
for a long tune past and I)i. Graham has come to India twice 
in this connection The lust set of talks weie m New \ orb 
and did not result in an agreement between India and 
Pakistan 15 It is exceedingly unlikely that lutihvt talks in 
Geneva will bridge this gulf. 

9. What then? It is evident that Dr. Graham wants to 
demonstrate that he has done his utmost n> find some 
agreement on the lines he has pursued thus iai. Hating 
faded there, he might feel justified in explot tug some othei 
avenue. Indeed he has hinted at this, though nothing is said 
about these fresh avenues. You may remember that something 
like this stage was reached when Dixon lf> < ame hete Dixon 
then suggested our exploring new methods of a settlement 


H. As Indian and Pakistani tcpieseiitativo had dm mg tin* talks m 
New York failed to reach agreement on the quantum of troops to hr 
retained b> each side, Giaham made fresh pioposaU m whu b tie 
suggested retention of 3,000 to 6,000 troops on the Pakistan; side and ol 
12,000 ru 1 8.000 troops on (he induct side m pU v ol the viigur pj uu t] ife ol 
the lowest numberof troops pi oporuonate to then strength on i fanuan 
1949.” For the twehe points proposed bv Graham on GSeptnntwi 19 r >! 
and subsequentdiscussions on them, see Vol 2,pp 5!h-f.l7, aA r . ami WO 
It). During discussions in New York ironi 29 May to 16 July J.%2, it was 
clarified that by bulk” Indumeanfmajoiify-of fortes’, wluf< Pakistan 
meant most ' of the forces Again India would not include the state 
mihua in “state armed forces” while Pakistan ms,u«i on its ,m Uisioit 

mha and Pakistan alsodid not agree to the estimates of their troops as on 
1 January 1949. 

16 Sir Owen Dixon For b hi. see Vol 2, p 78 
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and, alter some discussion, himself made a proposal. 17 In 
effect this was a partial partition of the state, more or less, 
based on the present position, and a plebiscite in the 
Kashmir Valley and one or two other small areas. We did not 
fancy tins, but the attitude that we took up to Dixon was that 
we weie piepared to discuss anything that was put forward 
That, of course, did not mean that we accepted any pro- 
posal made. Pakistan then practically refused to discuss 
these matters and so the matter ended there. 

10 Dixon, even then, expressed his opinion that a pleb- 
iscite al 1 over the state was hardly possible and even if it took 
place, it might lead to undesirable consequences, such as 
migrations and upsets. Because of this he came to the 
conclusion that a plebiscite should as far as possible be 
avoided or at any rate should be limited to relatively small 
areas. I am drawing your attention to these old discussions as 
it is possible that you hate forgotten about them This does 
not mean that similar proposals are going to be put forward 
now. In any event, it is hardly possible to discuss any new 
proposal thoroughly at Geneva because any such proposal 
would r equire constant consul ration here m Delhi and with 
the Kashmir Government. 

11 Itts announced that Sir Zafrullah Khan 18 will represent 
Pakistan in Geneva. There is at present a widespread 
agitation going on in Western Pakistan against Sir Zafrullah 
Khan and the Quadiams or the Ahmadias 19 as they are 
called. Many orthodox Muslims refuse to consider the 
Quadiam sect as Muslim at all because of certain doctrinal 
differences. Therefore, they propose that the Quadiams 
should be called a minority and not Muslims. I am inferring 
to this as it has a bearing on Sir Zafrullah Khan's position m 

17. SeeVol 2, pp 160.172-173,185-186 

18. For fo. fn see Vol 1. p. 362 

19. The Ahmadiya sect was founded by Mirza Ghulam Ahmad who 
was born at Qadian (Punjab) in 1839 and who claimed in 1 889 to be the 
Mahdi or Messiah. After his death in 1908, his followers began to be 
regarded as heretics by the orthodox Muslims. 
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Pakistan and the anti torn v he .at, .xnt ts. n -a -- -*i 

Geneva. It is dear that he cannot go Lit bcva'dlus hi tel U he 
attempts to do so, all his opponents m PakiMaii. and dim an 
many, will criuci/e him and attack him. J hcid.m , I do n»i 
expect any marked piogtess m Geneva on new hues 

12. Some time ago we had decided to Mini Shti K M, 
Pamkhar- 0 to Cano as oui Ambassador as soon as In* leit 
Peking In Caito, however. a difficulty atose about t lit 
recognition ofKingFaiouk 21 as King of the.Sudan also ’ He 
were lductant to take any step which meant mu uengumon 
of any new status for Sudan In out view uuasior iiie people 
of Sudan to decide this and we would like them to dec ide 
this m co-operation with the Egyptian Govctumc nt. 
There was no particular difficult! in out cuihng King 
Farouk, King of Sudan, but we wished to avoid any 
misunderstanding or wrong inter pi eta u< >n of t h is a< t . Some 
two 01 three weeks ago we addressed the 1‘ g\pium 
Government on the subject of Sudan In this .side 
memone . we expressed our satisfaction at the eUoits being 
made b) the Egyptian Government to come to a seiilemeni 
about Sudan in co-operation with the leaders ol die Sudanese 
people. Furtherwesaid that we hoped that sue h a settlement 
would be reached in conformity with die wishes ol the 
people ol Sudan. 

13. Ever since this message of ours was .sent to Egypt, there 
have been continuous upsets there, ending m the removal of 
King Farouk himself. In view of ail these developments, we 
do not wish to delay much longer sending Shn K.M, 
Pamkkar to Cairo. We hope therefore very soon |o make a 
formal approach to the Egyptian Government cm this 
subject. 

14 There have been some important diplomatic 


20. For b fn. see VoL 1, p. 317 

21 For b. fn. see Vol 2, p 534. 

22 The title was assumed on 15 November 1951 See Vol 2, p. 53-1 
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appointments recently You know that Shri B G. K-her 2 ’ is 
now out High Commissioner m London. Shri G L. Mehta 21 
will be going to Washington, Shu K.P.S. Menon, 25 our 
Foreign Secretary, to Moscow and Shri N. Raghavan 26 to 
Peking Dr. Abdul Rauf, 27 one of our most senior 
Ambassadors, is going from Rangoon to Tokyo and Shri 
Chettur 28 who has been m Tokyo, will go to Rangoon 

15 When we started opening our Missions abroad, there 
was a tendency to attach more importance to European 
capitals than to others, especially in Asia. Some places are 
obviously important from every point of view, such as 
London, Washington, Moscow and Peking. But there was 
no particular reason, except old habit, to induce us to 
consider other European centres as more important than 
Asian capitals. The old traditions of Europe’s leadership 
continued to prevail and influence us. As a matter of fact, 
though Europe is undoubtedly still important and will 
continue to be so, it no longer dominates the international 
scene. Washington plays a very important part indeed and in 

23. (1888-1957) Solicitor and Congressman from Bombav, Prime 
Minister of Bombav, 1937-39, Chief Mimstei, 1946-52, High 
Commissioner m United Kingdom, 1952-54, Chairman, Official 
Language Commission, 1955-56 

24 (1900-1974) Businessman at Calcutta, 1928-47, Chairman, Tariff 
Board, 1947-50. member, Planning Commission, 1950-52. Ambassador to 
the United States, 1952-58, 

25. (1898-1982) Joined Indian Civil Service, 1921, later seconded to 
Indian Political Service, Ambassador to China, 1947, Foreign 
Secretary, 1948-52, Ambassadoi to Soviet Union, 1952-61 

26. (1900-1977). Practised law m Malaya, 1928-47, and joined Subhas 
Bose dutmg World War II, Consul-Genet al in Indonesia, 3947-48 
Ambassador to Czechoslovakia, 1948-50, to Belgium, 1950-51, to 
Switzerland, 1951-52, to China, 1952-55, to Argentina, 1956-59, and to 
France, 1959-60 

27 (1904-1964). Larvyei from Allahabad, Repiesentative of India m 
Buima, 1946-47, High Commissioner m Burma. 1947-48, Ambassador to 
Burma, 1948-52, to Japan, 1952-54, High Commissioner m Canada, 1954- 
58 Ambassador to Belgium. 1958-61, and to Switzerland, 1962 

28. K.K Chettur (1901-1956) Administrate and diplomat, Amba 
ss i ----- Butth- ~4 BrlgT'in 195-J W 
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fact quite a number of countries m Europe an.-cv.n in A si. 
look up to Washington for a lead. Ou the other shiv, Most ovt 
and Peking have become very important. London, Sot , 
variety of teasons, is still a highly mipottant centre oi 
political activity. 

16 Reality gradually thrust itself upon us, ami m mu 
minds as in actual fact some of the counts ses of Asm her arm 
more important from the point of view ol out own imeiests 
Apart from the four great powers named above, om in si 
class Embassies are now situated in Pakistan. Cano, 
Nepal, Burma and Indonesia. Afghanistan and Ceylon, lot 
different reasons, are also important Thus out political 
outlook is governed more and more by geogi aphic a! ? call ty 
and does not depend so much on what Washington or 
London or some other distant centre might think Om 
immediate neighbours are Pakistan, Nepal, China and 
Burma. From the point of view of their power and lesotm es 
they differ greatly But from the point of view of India's 
interests, they are of primary importance in different ways 
and concern us more than many bigger and otherwise wort 
important countries. 

17. This indicates a gradual shift in our international 
outlook and is also evidence of our developing out own 
foreign policy and not depending upon other great 
countries. This seems to me so obvious that I cannot 
appreciate the question that is being asked us as to whether 
we are with the American group of powers or with t he Sc >viet 
group. We are friendly to both, but essentially we fum tion 
for ourselves and develop closer contact*, with our 
neighbours, ft is unfortunate that our idatums with 
Pakistan, are not good and are not likely to be vei y friendly ns 

the near future. But that does not make any radu al c hange in 
our world outlook. 

18 It is true that any world outlook cannot ignoie tin 
aommant fact of the tussle and cold war between the 
, merman group and the Soviet group, which might lead to a 
disastrous world conflict In spite of that, however, gradually 
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new alignments take place outside those dominant spheres 
This does not mean, as has sometimes been suggested, that a 
“third force” or a new power bloc is taking shape. It does 
mean that gradually, freed fiom the influence of great 
powers, some countries in Asia are evolving their own 
policies and progressively looking more towards each other 
In some areas like the Middle East, there is trouble and 
turmoil and almost a vacuum so far as power is concerned 
That vacuum is maintained partly because of nationalist 
upsurges in those countries and partly because of the 
rivalries of the great power groups. 

19 One of the dominant features of the present day is of 
course the emergence of China as a great power. This has 
completely upset the old balance. The last -war itself resulted 
m upsetting this old balance and only two really great 
powers emerged from it — the U S.A. and the U S.S.R All 
other countries were, from this point of view, secondary and, 
to some extent, dependent. The new China has further upset 
the old equilibrium, more especially in the Far East and m 
other parts of Asia. That is a major fact of the present age, 
and not to appreciate or recognize it means shutting our eyes 
to reality. Because of this refusal to recognize the emergence 
of this new great power, the United Nations has got into 
ever-increasing difficulties. It is not a question ot liking or 
disliking the new regime in China. Fortunately for us we 
took a more realistic view from the beginning and adapted 
ourselves to it. We did not wholly like some of the 
consequences of this new development. For us it became a 
vita! matter to consider that we had this new great power as 
our neighbour with 2000 miles of frontier between us. There 
were inherent dangers in that and we had to protect 
ourselves against them. These dangers were not because 
China was Communist but rather that a great power had 
grown and spread out to our frontiers Our policy had to be 
adjusted to this fact. We wanted to be friendly to our 
neighbour, but, at the same time, we wanted to be firm about 
our own vital interests. Where these interests were not vital 
or important or were such that we could not define them 
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sue! as n Tibet we were p ipaied t t \ i 
changes Butmviulm it is 1 1 t i iJ - tsmputmist 
It is for this reason that I deflated in Parliament on seven d 
occasions that our iromiei with Tibet, known as tin 
McMahon line, was oat lived and definite holder and u- 
werenot prepared to consider any thangv in it 1 w* nia bug 
further and declared that out hontiei was, roughh speaking 
the Himalayas, from ottr defence poim o! view. That is to sa\ 
that we could not tolerate any meurdon even into Nepal 
across the Himalayas. 

20. I might add that at no rime did 1 think dm; thete was 
the slightest reason to expet t anv aggression on out not th- 
eas tern frontier A little deal thinking will show that n is a 
frightfully difficult task lor any army in t toss Tibet and she 
Himalayas and invade India Tibet i\ one c jf the tnos) 
difficult and inhospitable of eounmes. An ,muv m:u 
possibly cross it, but the problem oi logisiu s and jet ding is 
becomes increasingly difficult The climate is itself an 
enemy of any large-scale movement. Apart hom this, then- 
was no particular reason why China should think in leuus 
of aggression in this duet lion. If mu Id war uufot tmian Jv 
comes, the principal theatres of that war will be elsewhere— 
in Europe, in the Middle East and in the Far East, No < ouniry 
is going to be foolish enough to gei caught in the icy 
wilderness of Tibet and thus waste ib resmntesand energy. 
Nevenheless. we had to be on our guard, not so mm It for an 
invasion but for some kind of gradual spreading our or 
infiltration. We have taken steps uvtouhnglv 

21. Our basic policy, however, remains to maintain 
friendly relations with China, subject always to protecting 
our interests with firmness. I believe the Chinese Govern- 
ment letogmze both aspects of this poiiry and appre< late it. I 
think also that there is a definite feeling of friendliness 
towards India in China. That is due partly to hisinjiiaf 
reasons, partly to an Asian outlook and panic no doubt to 
their appraisal of the world situation. We have r trendy had 
some talks with the Chinese Government regarding om 
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position in Tibet." 9 With the Chinese overlordship of Tibet 
eeudiii consequences flow. We cannot for long maintain 
some gai riscms in Tibetan towns, like Gyanise and Yatung. 
These gatnsons weie placed there to protect our trade routes, 
because Tibet was weak and could not give protection. Oui 
representative m Lhasa will in course ol time become a 
Consul-General, as Tibet is no longei an independent 
country. There will be no difficulty m fixing these and like 
rnatteis up 

22. But, however, much we may think of these neighbourly 
relations and apprehensions, the fact remains that the world 
situation is governed by what happens in the unhappy and 
ruined tommy of Korea. If some settlement is reached thete 
m the truce talks, there will be a feeling of nemendous relief 
all o\ ex (he world. It not, the present tendons will continue 
and if war spreads, other disasters come in ns train. That is 
why we were anxious to do our little bit in the cause of peace 
We have nor succeeded thus lar and the situation continues 
to be tense. I cannot say what the futuie holds. But if an 
opportunity offers itself to us. we shall take advantage ol it 
again. 


29 Pamhkar informed Nebiu on i5 June 1952 that Zhou Enlai had 
agreed to a discussion on Tibet but presumed that India had no intention 
of claiming “special rights jusmg hom the unequal treaties of the past 
and was prepared lo negotiate a new and permanent relationship 
safeguarding legitimate interests . For their part they were not 
desirous of abruptly bunging an end to institutions and arrangements 
which vme in existence, like post and telegraphs, trade marts, etc. as such 
a course would create a vacuum ” Zhou however insisted on an immediate 
agreement to replace the Indian trade mission at Lhasa by the Consul- 
General and conferment of the same status on the Chinese mission at 
Bombay 

30 Nehru said at the press coninence on 21 June 1952 Lh.it India when 
asked would withdraw the gartisons as provided in the treaty with Tibet. 
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23. Jan. t oi bled hv then w I 1 > 11 ( 

conditions m some pans ol tiu try A 

have been on the wholefood, they have laded m ^ 

While m Assam and one ut twoothn plan s th< t< l<l 
Hoods, in the eastern dtstntts of Hum Pt.nfcsh, t "” 1 ^ 
are bad. In parts ot Bengal and south o! India, t u) • ( 

equally bad Demands come to us Lwm ah ovet t a < >u ] * > 

for help both in the shape of immediate ichel and m k 
shape of development schemes being taken h> k‘ !,u 
on the whole plentiful in the inanity, hat tin 
purchase itts, in main areas, very limited lh>u t ovt t 
this difficulty r How to help whew help is obviously Mu 1 ( *■ , 
How to have constructive works which prov/di P llli hl ' 
power andat thesame tmicbmld upfonhefuiun 1,i( |j* s 

become our basic problem Already we ate tied up vu t ! 
tremerKious undertakings and are pledged to si<nl <>( Uis 
Even these arc beyond our piesetu ijpai itv and usouiw^ 

but weare prepared to take the risk and go ahead init i nsw 

not enough and the cry comes hom so man) other pa * |s ° 
India and reasons are advanced which are good and a most 
unanswerable. But where are these additional xs‘>in<< s to 
come from suddenly? We cannot, because oi syii'il i> 
spread out limited resources and thus fail t° <t< llil< 
anything at all. W'e have to concentrate on what we < an n<> 

But while we do this, so many of out countrymen loos on 
helplessly and ask for aid. It is difficult to say no- 


24 Our Planning Commission wrestles with (hi *> paohh ns 
Government faces it from day today. In some States a I eel mg 
arises that their interests are being ignored or by pn'oed in 
favour of others. Each State naturally thinks ol used i !>«< I v 
3n d has only vague ideas about the problems and dd h< u * 1 H v 
other States. I wish that each State would lcaii/c dim 
whatever our other failings might be, the Govern men t o 
nc ha is not partial to any State and that it tries to think o 
ndia as a whole. IVe do not write on a clean slate and vw 
J ave to take things as they are and build on them. Even t In 
rv faf linguistic provinces is probably hugely based on tin 
sling rh u particular area is neglected and not given 
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23. I am troubled by the news 5 gel ol m an ii\ ami inmnu 
conditions, in some pans oi thenmntiy. Although tin tat ns 
have been on the whole good, they have failed m some pans 
While m Assam and one oi iwoothn pluc t s time have been 
floods, m the eastern districts of Ihtai Piadesh. conditions 
are bad. In parts of Bengal and .south of India, (hey an 
equally bad Demands come to us hom all o\ n (he i omm\ 
tor help both in the shape of immediate i< ln f and m tin 
shape of development schemes being taken in hand, bond is 
on the whole plentiful m the country, hut (hr puna so 
purchase it is, in many areas, very limited 1 low to gel ovc i 
this difficulty? How to help where help is obviously needed f 
How to have constructive works whn fi pi mult pun basing 
power and at the same tune bui Id up lot thefutmer I'lui has 
become our basic problem. Already we air ned up with 
tremendous undertakings and are pledged to start otiirrs 
Even these are bevond oui present capacity and icmhiko 
but we are prepared to take the risk and go ahead. Bui this is 
not enough and the civ comes from so many other pans oi 
India and reasons are advanced which are good and almost 
unanswerable. But where ate these additional lesotmrs to 
come from suddenly? We cannot, because of sympathy 
spread out limited lesouues and thus fad to achieve 
anything at all. We have to concern date on wluu we < an do 
But while we do this, so many of out eounttymen look on 
helplessly and ask for aid. It is ddlicuh to ,sa\ no 

24. Our Planning Commission wrestles with this pioblrm 
Government faces it from clay today In some Stales a feeling 
arises that their intetests are being ignored ot bypassed m 
favour of others. Each State naturally thinks of use!! < hieflv 

and has only vague ideas about the problems and ddfn tdtu s 

ot other States. I wish (hat each State would leahce (hit 
whatever out other ladings might he, the Government of 
India is not partial to any State anti that it tries to think of 
India as a whole. We do not write cm a c lean Hate and wc 
have to take things as they aie and build on them Even tin 
cry for linguistic provinces is probably hugely based on fin 
feeling t at part tular area is neglected u< i go, u 
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Then' is no way oiu lot us except to puli 
> realize shat India has to advance as a whole 
and patches. 

Yours sincerely, 
jawaharlai Nehru 
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Kaslnnn 
20 August. 


My dear Chief Minister, 

1 missed wilting to you in the middle ol this motnh, 
although there was much to write about, I am beginning 
this letter, after neatly a month, horn one ol the highri 
valleys of Kashmir. 1 I am at present at Sonamaig at an 
altitude of over 9.000 feet This is a lovely spot on the old 
caravan route 1 rom Srinagar to Ladakh and Cenind Asia it 
is only 52 miles from Snnagai About ten miles it out lime is 
the Zopla, the Pass which leads from kashmit ptopes to the 
highenegionsol Ladakh, wlrich, in ihetrtm n. |oni up with 
Tibet on the eastern side and Genual Asia on the nor diet n hi 
the old days big caravans used to travel along this louteaml 
go over the high Karakoiam Pass leading into Genoa! Asia, 
Indeed, if you look at the map, you will imri that Kashin n 
itself is almost the heart ol Central Asia 'I 'he old (.11 avails 
hardly go now, though sometime a small one passes 
through. Big changes have taken plate dining these \ ear s in 
Central Asia, as well as m Kashmir. A part ol this taiavan 
route in the Kashmir state now lies on the other side of die 
ceasefire line which is controlled by Pakistan, 

2 I have come this way, toSonamaig and beyond, sevend 
rimes previously. The first time was just l 56 yea is ago. in 
1916. There was only a bridle path then, and our little putty 
walked and rode on horses 1 10 m Srinagar omv, mis. it took us 
three days to reach Sonamarg and then we climbed up the 


I ■ Nehru visited Kashmir from 21 to 30 August 1952. 
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Zojila and crossed into Ladakh Travelling slowly in that 
way, (here was much more excitement and adventure and 
one felt as if the mysteries of the high mountains were 
unravelling themselves. As one pioreeded along the winding 
mountain paths, and saw the changing scene gradually, the 
cbinars and poplars and fruit trees of the Valley gave place to 
walnut trees and pines. As one went up still further, fus 
appealed and then, higher up still, the birch or the 
bhojpaUa , on the bark ol which so mam manuscripts were 
written m ancient umes About 10,500 feet even the bach 
gradually disappeared and there was only the juniper bush 
Later , still, in the Ladakh plateau, there was not a tree to be 
seen, only grass and flowers, and, on either side, small 
snowiields or glaciers creeping down. 

a Things have changed since then and a fairly good road 
leads up to Sonamargand beyond. What had taken me three 
days of hard riding previously, now took me three hours in a 
car. It was a comfortable journey m this way, but I missed the 
excitement of old when we travelled in a more primitive 
way. 

4 On either side of the meadow of Sonamarg, there are 
high mountains. The rock formations are very peculiar and 
impressive, and a great glacier lies onlv two or three miles 
away. The road leads up through ihe narrow valley to Baltal 
and from there straight up a mountain to the Zojila. This 
reminds me of the magnificent feat of our Army in the winter 
of 1948. The Pakistani forces at that time occupied the 
heights of the Zojila and it was very difficult to dislodge 
them. Oui engineers built a jeep road from Baltal right up to 
the Zojila and in the deptli of the winter of 1 948-49 some of 
our tanks went up this road and stormed that stronghold of 
the enemy. It must be remembered that during those winter 
months the whole pass and the valleys are coveted with 
heavy snow and the temperature is iar below zero That feat 
of our Aimy will be recorded m our military annals and 
remembered 

5 B^lore we had captured the Zojila. I paid a visit to Baltal 
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rio-ht at the foot of the Pass. 2 3 1 saw our pickets high up on the 
mountain peaks atabout 14,000 fee L To remain them m Hun 
exceedingly inclement weather was itself a feat, io cany c»n 
military operations was an additional test of endurance. 
What surprised and pleased me was that among out uoops 
there were people from Madras, totally unused to the c old 
and to the high mountains, and vet who weie fum i foiling 
with fortitude and efficiency at this height \\ hen they fust 
came to Kashmir and saw the snow, they were surprised and 
thought that the soil of that pan was while Yet they soon 
got used to those regions, and, what is more, prospered and 
grew healthy, for there is health and strength in ihe air of 
these mountains. 

6. Few people in India realize the extremely diflu till 
conditions in which our Army and Air Force have fui il- 
lumed m these mountains, where there are numerous va i ley s 
and nullahs allowing the enemy to deep thiougli 
unobserved. Few people realize the high efficiency and 
discipline which our Armed Foices have shown here 
Whenever I come to Kashmir, I like to pav a visit u> our 
detachments, and the more I see them, the more I admire 
their work, both that of officers and of men. They arc a 
mixed group from all over India, including from Nepal. 
Kashmir has been a test and trial for us in manv ways. Hut f 
have no doubt that it has done a great deal of good to mn 
Army which is toughei and more efficient because of these 
operations and hard conditions of mountain war fare, 

7. During the past months much has happened. 
Parliament was at last adjourned after a very heavy session. ■ 
The House of the People will meet again on the 5th of 
November and the Council of States towards the end of 
November, just before the session ended, the appoimmriil 


2 On 27 June 1948. See Vol. 1, p. 147. 

3 The session of Parliament lasting 90 days ended on 12 August and 
d ring its 67 sittings considered 34 official and 22 private bills 
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of additional Ministers was announced, 4 Two Ministers 5 
(formerly called Ministeis of State), ten Deputy 
Ministers 6 and four Parliamentary Secretaries 7 were 
appointed The work of Parliament and Government has 
grown very heavy and it became essential for Deputv 
Ministers to be appointed to help in this work and to leave 
the senior Ministers a little more time to devote to important 
matters It is also desirable in the parliamentary system that 
we have adopted, to have junior Ministers who can thus get 
experience and training trr administrative work We have 
been too apt to rely on some senior and experienced 
colleagues of ours, whether in the Centre or in the States 
and sometimes there is a gap between them and others who 
have not had the chance of gaming that experience. We 
should fill that gap and always try to take some new 
blood m our governments. 

8 The Parliamentary Secretaries that we have at the Centre 
are honorary. They are paid no salary or allowance during 
the Parliamentary session. They are not supposed to work 
normally beyond the session If for any special leason they 
are asked to do some work during the intervening period 
between sessions, they can draw a normal daily allowance 
lor those few days. It is desirable to have such honorary 
Parliamentary Secretaries and to choose bright young men 
oi women for the purpose. That gives them some insight 
and training and it is easier then, at a later stage, to pick out 
Deputy Ministers and Ministers hom among them. 


4 On 11 August 1952. 

5 D.P. Karmarkar was appointed Minister for Commerce and 
Industry and P R.S. Deshmukh Minister of Food and Agriculture 

6 K D Malaviya was appointed Deputy Minister fox Natural 
Resources and Scientific Research, S.S Majithia for Defence, B.N, Datar 
for Home Affairs, Abid Ali for Labour, M C. Shah for Finance, J K 
Bhonsle for Rehabilitauon, O.V Alagesan for Railway and Transport, 
Shrimati M Chandrasekhar for Health, A.K. Chanda for External Affairs 
and M.V Krishnappa for Food and Agriculture. 

7 1-akshmi N Menon Shah Nawaz Khan J N and B K. 

Bhagat were appointed as Pari a tary Secretaries 
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nghtat the foot of the Pass. 2 ! saw our pickets high upon the 
mountain peaks at about 14.000 feet To remain there m that 
exceedingly inclement weather was itself a feat To ( ai r> on 
military operations was an additional test of endwunce 
What surprised and pleased me was that among out poops 
there were people horn Madras, totally unused to (he < old 
and to the high mountains, and yet who were functioning 
with foititude and efficiency at this height When they fust 
came to Kashmir and saw the snow, they weiesui prised and 
thought that the soil of that pan was white Yet they soon 
got used to those regions, and. what is more, piospered and 
grew healthy, for there is health and strength in the tor of 
these mountains. 

6 Few r people in India realize the extremely difficult 
conditions in which om Army and Ait Force have func- 
tioned in these mountains, where there are numerous val lei s 
and nullahs allowing the enemy to deep through 
unobserved. Few people realize the high efficiency and 
discipline which our Armed Foices have shown hens 
Whenever I come to Kashmir, I like to pay a visit to cun 
detachments, and the more I see them, the more 1 admire 
their work, both that of officers and of men. They air a 
mixed group from all ovei India, including horn Nepal. 
Kashmir has been a test and trial foi us m many ways. But I 
nave no doubt that it has done a great deal of good to om 
Army which is tougher and inoie edit lent because ol these 
operations and hard conditions of mountain war fare, 

7. During the past months much lias happened 
Parliament was at last adjourned af tei a vet y heavy session. 1 
Tne House of the People will meet again on the r uU of 
November and the Coun.il of Slates towasds the end of 
November. Just before the session ended, the appointment 


2. On 27 June 1948. See Vol. 1, p. 147. 

a, 3 ' „ The !f si s . lon of Parliament lasting 90 days ended on 12 August and 
dunng ts €7 smugs rans dered M official and 22 private bills 
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of additional Ministers was announced i Two Ministers 3 
(formerly called Minisceis of State), ten Deput\ 
Ministers 4 5 6 and four Parliamentary Secretaries 7 were 
appointed- The woik of Parliament and Government has 
thrown very heavy and it became essentia) for Depup 
Ministers to be appointed to help in ihis woik and to leave 
the senior Ministers a little more time to devote to important 
matters It is also desirable in the parliamentary s\ stem that 
we have adopted, to have junior Ministers who can thus get 
experience and training in administrative work. We have 
been too apt to rely on some senior and experienced 
colleagues of ours, whethei in the Centre or in the States 
and sometimes there is a gap between them and others who 
ha\e not had the chance of gaining that experience. We 
should fill that gap and always try to take some new 
blood in our governments 

8 The Parliamentary Secretaries that we have at the Centre 
are honorary They are paid no salary or allowance during 
the Parliamentary session. They are not supposed to work 
normally beyond the session. If for any special reason they 
are asked to do some work during the intervening period 
between sessions, they can draw a normal daily allowance 
for those few days It is desirable to have such honorary 
Parliamentary Secretaries and to choose blight young men 
or women for the purpose That gives them some insight 
and training and it is easier then, at a later stage, to pick out 
Deputx Ministeis and Ministers liom among them 


4 On 11 August 1952 

5 DP Karmarkar was appointed Minister for Commerce and 
Industry and P.R.S. Deshmukh Minister of Food and Agriculture. 

6. K.D. Malaviya was appointed Deputy Minister for Natural 
Resources and Scientific Research, S.S. Majithia for Defence, B N. Datai 
for Home Affairs, Abid Ali for Labour, M.C Shah for Finance, J K 
Bhonsle for Rehabilitation, O.V. Alagesan for Railway and Transport, 
Shrimati M Chandrasekhar for Health, A K. Chanda for External Affairs 
and M.V. Krishnappa for Food and Agriculture, 

7 I.akshm N Men on Shah Nawaz Khan J N Hazanlca and B R 
R1 agat were appointed as Parlia tary Secretaries 
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9. in some of the States the prat are of having paid 
Parliamentary Secretaries n> followed [dislike tins ptnc 1 1< r, 
because there is no point in having a paid I\u lumientau 
Secretary when there is a Deputy Mmistn We < annul liave 
too many grades of paid Ministers and P.u lianientai \ 
Secretaires It is desirable certainly to have Depul> Mini, skis 
or Pailiamentarv Secieianes m the States whoino this is 
found necessan Bus I would like to emphasize that such 
appointments should be on grounds of ne< essitv only and 
toi merit and not merely to please this group ot dun 

10. Sitting here at Sonamaig, my mind lakes leave ol tin 
many day-to-day problems that confront us and 1 think mem. 
of the basic issues that face us in India and the wot Id. 
Naturallv, I think of the Kashmiri ssue v\ inch is again under 
discussion in Geneva. As you know, Shri Gopalaswanu 
Ayyangar has gone there to represent us. lain afraid nothing 
much can come out of these discussions and I do not attac h 
too much importance to them. We. shall continue patient!) 
to discuss these issues as long as is needed But, in doing so, 
we are not going to give up any basic principle lor whit h we 
have stood. Therefore, as far as I can see, the status quo will 
remain. 

11. The Kashmir problem would probably have been 
solved long ago but for its entanglement with wider wot Id 
issues, and the interest the gi eat powers take in it. They have 
not helped m its solution Meanwhile, these huger mtei- 
national issues gradually move towards gteatet oisis. 1 lie 
recent visit 8 of a high-poweied Chinese delegat h m outlet the 
leadership of the Foreign Minister, Chou Fndai,' 1 is itself ,m 
event of great significance, both political and, pejhaps. 


B. The Chinese delegation visited the Soviet Union from 17 August to 
29 September 1952. Zhou Enfai returned to Beijing on 17 September. 

9. Zhou Enlai (1898-2976) Founded Chinese Communist Youth 
group m Paris, 1922; chief negotiator for the Communists in talks with 
the Kuomintang 1946- Prime Minister and Foreign Mincrrr of the 
People s China from 1949 nil his death 
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militan also 10 The tiuce talks at Panmunjom continue 
without yielding any result and the hope that we nurtured 
about an early settlement there has faded away. Yet. the meie 
fact that those continue is something to be thankful for, for 
the alternative is ternble to contemplate. 

1 2 I have often wrj tten to you about foreign affairs and our 
foreign policy. Theie is iar too great a tendency, even among 
eminent statesmen abroad, to simplify the issues and to talk 
m terms of some crusade, either for communism or 
anti-communism. This makes an understanding of the real 
situation much more diflicult. Whatever our views ma\ be 
about economic problems and policies, the first thing to 
remember is that it is not on account of these ideologies that 
this world crisis has arisen. Because of -various historical 
reasons, two tremendous world powers dominate the scene 
todav — the U S A. and the U.S.S R The other countries are 
either attached to one or the other in a subordinate capacity 
or play a rather passive independent role. In effect, each of 
the two great world powers struggles to obtain a pre- 
dominant position in the world. 

13 What can be the outcome of this historical process that 
has practically eliminated the other great and small powers^ 
That historical process has been conditioned by many 
factors, chiefly technological developments. Will this 
process continue till one great power practically dominates 
the world? These technological developments in the science 
of warfaie and rapid transport and communications have 
made it possible for such widespread and distant dominion 
to be exercised. 

14 But before any such development takes place, there is 
bound to be war, because neither of the two great powers will 


10. During the visit of the Chinese delegation to Moscow , the Soviet 
Government agreed' ( 1 ) to transfer all rights over Chang Chun railway by 
December 1952; (2) to the joint use of the naval base at Port Arthur till a 
peace treaty with Japan was signed; and (S' to provide technical help to 
bu Id Chinese industry For the Sino-Soviet treaty of friendship alliance 
and mutual aid signed earlier on 14 February 1950 see Vol 2 p 29 
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submit to the other’s dominion. Wc may tabulate (lit* 
relative strength of the two and their allies In doing so, 1 
think it would be true at this stage to say that the st length of 
the American group isgieater. because they possess the moie 
advanced technological processes and then industrial 
production is colossal. On the other side also, there is 
continuous technological progress and they have masses of 
human oemgs at their disposal In any event, it <an no 
longer be said that either side has a preponderating advan- 
tage which can result in a smashing and fail 1 \ quit k vn tot) 
Thus, a world war now would not only he a prolonged 
affair, but would bring mutual destruction on a colossal 
scale. It would make hide difference as to who is the vn ior 
and who is vanquished, when the world lies m turns. 

15. It is for this very practical reason, apart from any 
theoretical or ethical approach, that every dims has to lie 
made to prevent such a war from happening What is ihc 
alternative?— some kind of adjustment between the great 
blocs of powers. If that adjustment is not possible, then war 
is inevitable and that means a deteat for model n ctvtli/ai ion 
and the very causes for which people will fight. The gieat 
question therefore is whether such ail adjustment is possible. 
Considering the tremendous issues at stake, statesmanship 
must come to the conclusion that an adjustment must be 
made Any other approach leads to disaster. 

16. Most statesmen recognize this patent fact, but they 
often say that, they will deal with the other pat ty when they 
are strong enough to impose then will. Thai presumes that 
while one party adds to its strength, the other will remain 
quiescent. Of course, that is not going to happen. Indeed, u 
may well be that the other party grows more m strength 

ivniig the intei val and so the relative position either 
remains the same or worsens 

1/. At the end of the last woild wai it. was generally 
thought that the possession of the atomic bomb by the 
U.S A. gave them a tremendous advantage over then 
adversaries That advantage n i longer exists in Lh u measure 
now and {there is a war both sides nay we use the atom l 
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bomb. In the same way, it will be difficult tor one party to 
have a major advantage for long and the other will catch up 
soon enough. Therefore, this talk of dealing with strength 
has no meaning. It simply leads to a policy of drift while 
conditions become worse. 

18 If some kind of mutual adjustment and the creation of a 
new balance of power is the only way out, then countries like 
India can play a role which might help in bringing about 
that adjustment. We must not exaggerate this and imagine 
that we can do much But we should not underrate the 
possibility ei ther. Because of this, we have tried from time to 
time to help in bringing about conditions for a settlement m 
Korea. We have not succeeded. But that is no reason why we 
should despair or give up, for the consequences of no 
settlement are terrible to contemplate. 

19 Few people realize fully how the old balance of power 
has been completely shattered. We either create a new 
balance or go to war. Mere piling up of armaments does not 
create a balance It adds to the fear that, leads to hatred and 
utter lack of understanding. It is not enough for us to talk 
vaguely of peace and put forward high ethical and moral 
principles. We have to understand the position objectively 
and practically in all its implications and then come to 
decisions None of us, however powerful we may be. can 
mould the world after our pattern. There are inherent 
limitations in the power of the greatest country and it is 
dangerous to overestimate one’s own power and to 
underestimate the power of the adversary. We have to keep 
this in view ourselves m regai d to our limited commitments, 
whether they are military or financial. It is extraordinary 
how some people, who should be presumed to be respon- 
sible, talk irresponsibly of war, as if war was the sohent of all 
ills. One of our gravest problems is that of minorities in East 
Bengal. There is no doubt that the Pakistan Government 
has, in the past, followed a policy of squeezing out the 
middle classes especially. The April 1950 Agreement 11 


11 SeeVol 2 p 63 
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certainly brought about some improvement, but she plot ess 
continues and there is a great deal of distress. V\V try to deal 
with this problem on the diplomatic plane Theoniv oiliei 
plane is that of war which. I am convinced, will no) snhe 
that problem, whatever else it might do Yet, leading 
personalities talk about our adopting methods winch can 
only lead to war. 12 I cannot imagine anything tnou n- 
responsible from every point of view and, more* < spec taliv, 
that of the minorities concerned, We are a< t used .someiimes 
of a policy of appeasement and are ashed to get tough ws t h 
Pakistan The toughness that our accusers exhihi t is t lie use- 
of strong and offensive language. That is not how a 
civilized nation acts, nor is that the way of statesmanship 
Anation conserves its strength and, because of that stiength. 
can sometimes afford to take strong at non. Kvvn dial a< lion 
is inevitably limited by the strength and uvimus of that 
nation. It does not issue threats and use offensive language 

20 In the world today we live in some kind ol a twilight 
between peace and war. The old balances liming been 
completely upset, no new equilibrium has taken then place. 
For a long time Europe was the poli tioa ! cent re ot the wot id 
Then America came into this picture and Europe and North 
America became two main centres. Now Wester n Europe lias 
receded into the background and the two print ipa 1 c ej m es ol 
power are supposed to be Washington and Most <nv. At the 
same time, great changes and revolutions m Asia have taken 
that vast continent, to a large extent, oulside the purview ol 
colonial politics. China has emerged as a great power and, 
because of its alliance with the Soviet, has added greatly to 
the weight of Moscow in the world all, ms It iriust he 
remembered, however, that China and Russia need not pull 
together in every matter, because there me hound to lie 
occasional conflicts in their national interests. 


12. Mookerjee speaking atPune on 25 August asked the Government u, 
tonow Gandhiji’s advice which according to him had been that the hie 
ana property of the Hindus in Pakistan should be protected even by usury 
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21. As the atomic age advances, war ceases to be a means of 
furthering a foreign policy, because war becomes an 
instrument of universal destruction. If there can be any 
justification for wax today, it can only be m pure self-defence 
or self-preservation against aggression. Where there is such 
an aggression and a challenge to the very existence of a 
nation, that challenge has to be met. Or else, the nation 
disintegrates. 

22 In this dangerous and threatening state of the world, 
what aie we to do? We cannot play a major part, but we can, 
perhaps, play some small part in either hastening or 
averting catastiophe. If we line up with eithei of the major 
contestants for world supremacy, we give up such little 
influence that we might possess in averting catastrophe and 
m that sense we hasten it. Keeping apart, we, and such other 
countries as function m the same way, at least keep an area 
free from the fever of wat and can view events with some 
calmness and objectivity, and occasionally throw our weight 
on the side of peace. Thus, whether we look at tilts question 
from the point of view of narrow national interest or the 
laiger one of world peace, the only policy we can pursue is 
one of non-alignment with the powei blocs and trying to 
maintain friendly relations with all countries. 

23 Our defence forces are small in comparison with those 
of the great powers. But we spend a very large part of our 
revenue on them. We have tried our utmost to limit this 
expenditure and, to a small extent, succeeded occasionally 
The demand for our development schemes, which 
ultimately strengthen the nation, is very great. We shall 
continue to keep a vigilant eye on our defence expenditure 
And, yet, in the world today we cannot afford to become 
weak and so we have to spend more on our defence apparatus 
than we should normally. 

24. The Passive Resistance Movement in South Africa is 
attracting increasing attention. 13 It is right that it should do 

13 JTi movemci t had spread to Tohannesburg Cape Town Durban 
and Nata Set 1 ante p 
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so, for it is of the highest significance. It signifies the 
rebellion of the exploited and oppressed races in Africa 
againstracial domination. It is fortunate that this revolt has 
taken place on peaceful lines. South Africa, which, under 
Gandhiji, saw the beginnings of this new form of struggle, is 
now witnessing a new and vaster application of it. T he 
Indian question in South Africa has been completely 
overshadowed by this new development, and it is right that it 
should be so. People of Indian origin in South Africa have 
joined hands with the Africans in this great struggle and 
thus far, in spite of the activities of the Mai an Government, 
astonishing self-discipline has been shown by the passive 
resisters. Everyone in India, and indeed many abroad, will 
follow this struggle with the greatest sympathy and interest 

25. The Kashmir issue was discussed at length in both 
Houses of Parliament 14 and the agreement 15 arrived at with 
the Ministers of the Kashmir Government was approved by 
Parliament. 1 * The Constituent Assembly of the Jammu and 
Kashmir state also gave its approval to this agreement 17 
Subsequently, the Constituent Assembly came to a decision 
about their future head of the state. 18 This was in accordant e 
with the agreement. The resolution of the Constituent 
Assembly has been forwarded to our Government for 
necessary action on our part. We are giving consideration to 
it. 


14. During the discussion on the agreement on 5 August in Rajyu 
Sabha and on 5 and 7 August m Lok Sabha, while the Congress and 
Communist members welcomed the agreement, the members of Jan 
Sangh, Akali Dal, Rain Rajya Parishad and Praja Socialist Party cntia/t d 
the agreement and demanded “full accession of the State” and no 
distinction to be made m the institution of Rajpramukhs 

15. See ante, p 56. 


16 . The agreement was approved by the Rajya Sabha on 5 August and 

by the Lok Sabha on 7 August 195?. 

17 On 19 August 1952. 

IS. On 21 August the Constituent Assembly passed a resolution 

recommending that the head of the state be elected and called 
isKtr i Rivasar 
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26 There has been a new and unwelcome development m 
Kashmir. In recent weeks, we relaxed somewhat our vigi- 
lance on the ceasefire line, with the result that a large 
number of people came across from the Pakistan side to our 
side. Many o£ these were inoffensive persons, trying to return 
to their homes. But many were, undoubtedly, sent by 
Pakistan authorities to create trouble in Kashmir. Indeed, 
we have received information of special training being given 
at a number of places in Pakistan in methods of sabotage 
Pakistan having failed in other ways has now adopted this 
new course of action. There were several serious acts of 
sabotage committed by these persons who had come from 
Pakistan. Attempts were made to assassinate Sheikh 
Abdullah and Bakshi Ghulam Mohammad. 19 The persons 
who were sent over for this purpose from Pakistan were 
arrested and have confessed As a result of all this we aie 
again tightening our arrangements on the ceasefire line and 
practically sealing it. This indicates how much vigilance is 
necessary on our side. 

27 In Nepal the Ministry has fallen and the King 20 has 
taken direct charge of the administration with the help.pf 
advisers. 21 This had become inevitable. It is unfortunate tius 
the democratic processes of Government have failed m 
Nepal because of the utter lack of a democratic background. 
For some months past, the Nepal Government was hardly 
functioning. In the Terai areas, adjoining India, complete 
lawlessness prevailed. We did not interfere, as we thought 
that the Nepalese authorities must themselves deal with this 
situation. We are prepared to help, of course, where such 
help is needed and asked for. 

19. (1907-1972). Leading member of the National Conference m 
Kashmir; Deputy Prime Minister of Jammu and Kashmir, 1947-53 and 
Prime Minister, 1953-63. 

20. Tribhuvan Bir Bikram Shah. For b. fn. see Vol. 1, p. 362. 

21. Following the resignation on 10 August 1952 by M.P Koirala, the 
Prime Minister, the King announced on 14 August that he would rule 
Nepal through his five ad s nil an effective ai d rep tativecouncd 
of Ministers could be set up 
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28 A recent note in a Hindi paper in Allahabad has created 
a flit ore. 22 This note was a very offensive one against the 
Prophet Mohammad. The U.P. Government have rightly 
taken action on this note. But, meanwhile, Muslim 
demonstrations took place in many dues and some poop It 
even went so far as to suggest a boycott of the Independent e 
Day celebrations on August 15th. This indicates how lai we 
are yet from functioning in a truly non-communal way f 
have been distressed gready by the vulgarity of many 
references in some newspapers and periodicals. We talk 
about a secular State, but there aie many who function in a 
bigoted manner if their passions are aroused. Communalism 
is essentially a primitive and uncivilized type oi thought and 
behaviour, and if we are to advance, we have to get rid of this 
completely. 

29. Although the general food situation shows 
improvement, m some parts of India, we have had famine 
or near-famine conditions. 23 The State Governments die 
doing their utmost to meet this serious situation 

30. f have often written to you about the housing problem 
^ diat a great deal of attention is being paid to 

, A- 24 Generally, rather expensive schemes ate drawn up m 
which a good deal of money is spent on erecting solid 
structures and not much thought is given so die social 
services which should go with them. I am convinced that the 
right approach is to arrange for social services such as water 
supply, sanitation, roads, lighting, drainage, etc., before any 
Duildmg is put up. Indeed, it is better to give the .social 


d “f v f , 1Ce pUDllshed on 5 August 1952 in Amnt PmoU i« I Srndi 
da !y led to demonstrations of protest on 12 and 15 August m I.u, know 
Allahabad Kanpur and Moradabad in response to the call given hy 
Khaksar and Muslim League I^adeis. 

*J“L f eP ° rtS ' o£pre i valerice ' of: tamme, conditions came horn eastern Pitas 
adesh, parts or Bihar, Maharashtra, Madias and Saurjshtia 

% \nt , J 3 USing Confe!ence ™as held in New Delhi on 25 and 

, K a * ftovrnnein t 

s R sejie c os ng Rs 9 cr res f 195 ^3 
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services without a building than to have a building without 
those services. 

3 1. 25 I have just returned from Kashmir. During mv ab 
sence from Delhi, much has happened about which I would 
have liked to write to you, but I do not want to delay this 
letter. You will have noticed that, as expected, the talks with 
Dr. Graham in Geneva are not proceeding smoothly. The 
basic differences between India’s attitude and Pakistan’s 
attitude still remain and are likely to remain. 

32 This morning in Srinagar I saw a parade of school and 
college students. This was very interesting and impressive 
Great stress is being laid by the Kashmir Government on the 
physical side of training and the boys and girls appeared to 
be very smart. Apart from improving their physical 
condition, this has a powerful psychological effect. What 
interested me most were the small children from the 
kmdei gartens. These range from age thiee upwards. The 
Kashmir Government has started these kindergartens not 
only in the city but even in many villages in the Valley. They 
are spending very little money on them and all the apparatus 
required is locally produced. These children were enjoying 
themselves thoroughly in the parade and in the numerous 
games which they or their teachers had evolved for them. In 
addition to these athletic parades, which are held on a fairly 
big scale every month, there are smaller displays every week. 
I also witnessed boat races and swimming contests among 
school and college students Altogether I was pleased and 
impressed by this aspect of educational progress in Kashmir 

33 Yesterday morning I made a somewhat unusual flight 
from Srinagar to the eastern border of Ladakh. The flight 
itself was very fascinating as we flew ovei the high moun- 
tains and glaciers and snowfields and had a fine view of 
famous mountain peaks, like Nanga Parbat. But the mam 
interest was in the landing place. This has recently been 
constructed by our Army with the help of local Ladakhis, at 

25 The last ti ee paragraphs 31 33 were written on 30 August 1952 
from New De h 
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28. A recent note in a Hindi paper in Allahabad hat, created 
a furore. 22 This note was a very offensive one against the 
Prophet Mohammad. The IJ.P. Government have tightly 
taken action on this note. But, meanwhile, Muslim 
demonstrations took place m many cities and some people 
even went so far as to suggest a boycott of the Independence 
Day celebrations on August 15 th. This indicates how I at we 
are yet from functioning in a truly non-coimnunal way I 
have been distressed greatly by the vulgarity of many 
references in some newspapers and periodicals. We talk 
about a secular State, but there are many who function in a 
bigoted manner if their pass ions are aroused . Com m una li sm 
is essentially a primitive and uncivilized type of thought and 
behaviour, andif we are to advance, we have to get i id of this 
completely. 

29. Although the general food situation shows 
improvement, in some parts of India, we have had famine 
or near-famine conditions. 23 The State Governments au 
doing their utmost to meet this serious situation. 

SO. I have often written to you about the housing problem 
a^d I am glad that a great deal of attention is being paid to 
v s - 24 Generally, rather expensive schemes are drawn up in 
which a good deal of money is spent on erecting solid 
structures and not much thought is given to the social 
services which should go with them. I am convinced that the 
right approach is to arrange for social services sue h as water 
supply, sanitation, roads, lighting, drainage, etc., before any 
building is put up. Indeed, it is better to give the social 


.2. An article published on 5 August 1952 in Amrk 1’jtuk.,, a Hindi 
dairy led to demonstrations of protest on 12 and 15 August m i ,n< know , 
Allahabad, Kanpur and Moradabad in response to ihr- call gm-n in 
Kuaksar and Muslim League leaders 

23 Reports of prevalence of famine conditions ca n.e i 10 m eastern tJn.u 
Pradesh, parts oi Bihar, Maharashtra, Madras and Saurashtta. 

9 , An AH Housing Conference was held in New Del fu on 25 a rid 
' s 95 * * Co «n en am n a t 

no s ng sche r or ngRs 9 irsfo 9 9 5 j 
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services without a building than to have a building without 
those services. 

31. 25 I have just returned from Kashmir. During my ab 
sence from Delhi, much has happened about which I would 
have liked to write to you, but I do not want to delay this 
letter. You will have noticed that, as expected, the talks with 
Dr. Graham in Geneva are not proceeding smoothly. The 
basic differences between India’s attitude and Pakistan’s 
attitude still remain and are likely to remain. 

32. This morning in Srinagar I saw a parade of school and 
college students. This was very interesting and impressive 
Great stress is being laid by the Kashmir Government on the 
physical side of training and the boys and girls appeared to 
be very smart. Apart from improving their physical 
condition, this has a powerful psychological effect. What 
interested me most, were the small children from the 
kindergartens. These range from age three upwards. The 
Kashmir Government has started these kindergartens not 
only in the city but even in many villages in the V alley. 1'hey 
are spending very little money on them and all the apparatus 
required is locally produced. These children were enjoying 
themselves thoroughly in the parade and in the numerous 
games which they or their teachers had evolved for them. In 
addi tion to these athletic parades, which are held on a fairly 
big scale every month, there are smaller displays every week 
I also witnessed boat races and swimming contests among 
school and college students. Altogether I was pleased and 
impressed by this aspect of educational progress in Kashmir 

33 Y esterday morning I made a somewhat unusual flight 
from Srinagar to the eastern border of Ladakh. The flight 
itself was very fascinating as we flew ovei the high moun- 
tains and glaciers and smowfields and had a fine view of 
famous mountain peaks, like Nanga Parbat. But the mam 
interest was in the landing place. This has recently been 
constructed by our Army with the help of local Ladakhis, at 

Zj The las three paragraphs 31 33 were writ er! on 30 August 1%2 
from New Delhi. 
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a height of 14,260 feet. This is understood to be the highest 
| airfield in the world. It is situated very neat the Tibetan 

> frontier. This was a teat for which both our Army and Ah 

Force can well take ci edit. It was a peculiar pleasure to me to 
visit this distant and isolated frontier of India and to meet 
the local people there. Normally, this plate where we landed 
is a week's march from Leh and Leh itself is two weeks' 
march from Srinagar. We did the joutney hum Stinagui m 
less than two hours. That area in Ladakh, where we went to, 
is fairly rich in copper and sulphur. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawuhai ini Nehru 



New Delhi 
10 September, 1952 


My dear Chief Minister, 

For a change X am writing to you rather earlier than usual I 
am going away tomorrow to Indore for the meetings of the 
Congress Committees 1 and, as I shall be away for five or six 
days, I thought of sending you this letter before I left Delhi 
During my stay at Indore, I hope to visit some of the Bhil 
areas and to meet the Bhils there. 2 As you perhaps know, I 
am greatly interested in the future of the tribal people I 
think that they are a special trust for the nation and we have 
to pay particular attention to their well-being. That, indeed, 
was the policy of the national movement during past years, 
and that is the policy laid down in our Constitution. 

2 Tribal people vary very greatly in their development and 
culture. Some of them are quite primitive; others are fairly 
advanced. They cannot be treated all in the same way and we 
have to adapt ourselves to the special conditions prevailing 
m each area. For any of us to consider that we are superior 
folk and to look down upon these tribal people is a species of 
snobbery and is not always justified even m fact. 

3 The King of Nepal recently visited Delhi. 3 The object of 
his visit was to say goodbye to his daughter, who has been 
ailing and who is going to Switzerland for treatment. But, as 
he came here, we profited by the occasion and had long talks 
Those talks were far more on the personal and friendly level 


1 On 13 and 14 September 1952 

2 On 15 September. Nehru addressed a meeting of the Bhils at 
Mandu. 

3 From A to 7 September 1952 
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than on. the governmental level. It has been out definite* 
policy to keep aloof from interfering m the domestic at fan s 
of Nepal. But, inevitably, help and advice front us have often 
been sought. We have at present a military mission m Nepal 
reorganizing the aimed lortes of the country. We have 
undertaken to build a cart-road horn India to Nepal and \vt 
are improving the airfield near Kathmandu. 'The Nepal 
Government asked us some months ago to send t hern a batch 
of civil officers to help. Their original demand was a very big 
one and we hesitated to send so many people horn outside 
The matter was examined more fully and the number has 
been greatly reduced. Probably, we shall send a few such 
officers in the near future This has nothing to do with t lie 
new developments in Nepal and the King taking < barge ol 
the administration. 4 

4. Nepal is rather a significant example of a country trying 
to build up a democratic stiucture without adequate 
preparation or background for it. Aftei a hunched years of 
absolute autocracy and authoritarian government, suddenly 
the people of Nepal sense freedom and the bonds Sail aw ay 
This heady wine goes to their heads and leads not to a 
disciplined exercise of that freedom, but to the development 
of all kinds of disruptive forces and petty groups, each 
pulling in its own direction. The Nepali Gongiess was the 
one major organization and was thus a stabilizing factor 
The other stabilizing factor was the King. Unfoi innately, 
the Nepah Congress itself has split up into three or four 
groups. 5 It is immaterial which group is the biggest, bee a use 
this process of splitting up weakens the organization a 1 1 over 

4. On 4 September 1952, the King ol Nepal dismissed the’ Advisory 
Assembly. 

5. The Nepali Congress was split mio four groups, one* led hv B.P. 
Koirala who became the president of the party in May 1952 the- second by 

t Wh ° WaS expeiled b >' the executive ol the pat ty on 6 Aug. ,sr 

1 952 for defying the party's decision to reconstitute his cabinet; the thud, a 
radical group, led by Kedar Man Byathit and Bakhardra Sha-irw wtm 
formed the Congress Soru st C up and fort by B d Kl 
M s a who formed e Jana Congress 
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the country and permits rather reactionary groups, like the 
Gurkha League/ 1 to grow in relative importance. 

5, The fact is that unity in a country is very much 
dependent upon certain physical factors, such as 
communications. Where there is a lack of communications 
and it takes long to go from one part to another, the 
governmental apparatus is weak and even organized 
national movements do not function effectively. Local 
officers have a laige discretion and may behave or misbehave 
with impunity. Local popular leaders axe thrown up and 
they aie not under the discipline of a larger movement 
Nepal lacks communications utterly , except for the small 
valley where Kathmandu is situated. That is the physical 
weakness of Nepal at present, apan from lack of trained 
personnel in any department of public activity. Then there 
are different types of people who pull, to some extent, in 
different directions. There are the Newars, people of the 
valley; there are the hill people, the Gurkhas; and there are 
the people of the Terai, adjoining India. These last named, 
the people of the Terai. are physically and culturally the 
nearest to India and have been influenced by our national 
movements to some extent. The Gurkhas have been cut off 
m the hills; the Newars have played a fairly important part 
in recent political changes in Nepal, because they happen to 
be in the capital and round about and are in a position to 
influence developments more than the others. But if the 
others wake up, they make a great difference. And this 
process of waking up has started. Because of this there is a 
complete lack of balance in Nepal at present. Our attempts 
m the past year and a half have been to maintain some kind 
of a balance. But, unfortunately, petty personal rivalries 
have again upset that balance. It is not because we interfered 

6. The Gmkha Da! was organized by Babbar Shumshere Jung 
Bahadur Rana with the support ot the ruling Rana family to overthrow 
the Government m April 1951 with the army's help The Government 
outlawed the Dal and purged the army. The Dal was later ledes’gnated as 
tf e Gurkha Panshad. 
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in Nepal, but because circumstances made is ineviiablc that 
the King had to take charge ot the administration, '['hen 
was, for the moment, no group strong enough to do so Kvt n 
now the position appears to be that if one group is put m 
charge of the administration, another equally stiong group 
or groups would probably oppose it and r rente troubh In 
the circumstances, the King had Lo take charge and sirue he 
has done so, there is a measure of quiet m the tommy and 
what little has been done already has, on the whole, been 
appreciated. Of course, there is opposition and criticism. 

6. I have mentioned above the import ante of commu- 
nications. The dominant factor of the age today, all over the 
world, is the tremendous improvement in communuations 
of various kinds. It is this which has made t he woi Id mu< h 
more closely knit together than ever before. It is this whiih 
gives far greater facilities for peaceful piogiess as well as lor 
wholesale destruction. Indeed, the alternative before the 
world appears to be one or the other .or to put it differently, 
the development ultimately of some kind of a world order 
based on free nations co-operating together or world 
dominion by one mighty power. Of course, there is a thud 
possibility and that is just chaos after tremendous destrut 
tion. Indeed, even the attempt to achieve world dominion by 
any one great power would lead to this destruction and 
chaos, whatever the ultimate result might be. 

7 I remember that when Chiang Kai-shek 7 ( a me (o India 
over ten years ago, 8 and he looked at the mapot India with its 
lines of communications, he said that he then understood 
both the strength ot the Butish power in India and the real 
basis of our non-violent struggle. He was comparing India 
to China because China was very backward in internal 
communications and therefore the Central Government 
could not easily exercise dominion over the distant 
provinces. A rebellion might occur and there would be no 
means of putting it down foi a long time. Compared to 

7 For b £q see VoJL ^ p 264. 

8 He was in Ind a from 9 to 21 bebruary 194 9 
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China, India was much more developed in this and some 
other ways. But, compared to some other countries. India is 
much less developed. Large areas near our borders are bereft 
of communications because the British attached little 
importance to them, except in the North-West Frontier. The 
result has been that these areas are very backward and the 
people there suffered greatly. One cannot start the process of 
development anywhere till one builds roads and other 
communications which open out that area. This is the first 
problem for us in parts of Assam, of Uttar Pradesh, of 
Himachal Pradesh and East Punjab. Also, of course, in the 
Jammu and Kashmir state. Similarly, in Nepal, every 
scheme of development has to be preceded by roads. 

8, The development of communications makes it easier to 
tackle a problem. By itself, it does not solve the problem. The 
problem essentially remains an economic one, of finding 
work and employment, of greater production, of greater 
wealth and greater capacity for capital formation and 
investment and thus a more rapid pace of development 
That pace is unfortunately limited in countries like India 
because we have little surplus to throw into investment. 
Nevertheless, we have to increase that pace and find some 
way to do it. If orthodox methods come in the way, then 
other methods have to be adopted. The world today witnesses 
some kind of a race not only between nations, but also 
between various forces within a nation as well as in the 
world. The slow of pace lag behind and might go to the wall 
The essential unity of the world that has developed 
because of the tremendous advancement in communi- 
cations brings its dangers also and all these various forces 
impinge one upon the other all the time. 

9. From time to time, we suddenly wake up to some new 
and unusual occurrence. We saw the disappearance 
overnight of the King of Egypt at the bidding of the 
military. 9 That was a military' coup and it is not quite clear 


9 See jntc p S9 
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what other forces lay behind it, apart from military 
dissatisfaction. Since then other important developments 
have taken place m Egypt Only a lew days ago. Prime 
Minister Aly Maher 10 and his Ministry resigned , 11 no doubt 
under pressure, and General Neguib 12 became not only 
Prime Minister, but also War Minister, Commander -in- 
Chiel and now Military Governor. That is a iaaly compre- 
hensive list of functions and it shows that Geneiai Negmb 
and his group are in a dictatorial position. He has, 
practically speaking, put an end to all the political part its in 
Egypt . 15 The only large party, and this is not strutly 
political though it interferes m politics, is the Muslim 
Brotherhood . 14 A member 15 of this Biotherhood has been 
taken m the new Cabinet. It thus appeals that there is a t lose 
relationship between the aimy group exercising control and 
the Muslim Brotherhood. Indeed, the programme ol sot ial 


10. (1883-1960) Egyptian politician, Minister hw Education, 
1925-26, of Finance,' 1928-29. of Justice, 1930-32, Head of the Royal 
Cabinet, 1935-37, Prime Minister, 1937. 1939-10 and 1952 

11. Reacting to the arrest of piominent leaders by the ,inr> on 6-7 
September and the demand by Negmb for immediate at sum to mu sale the 
land reform programme, Aly Mehar resigned on 7 Septctiihtt 1952 

12 General Muhammad Negmb (1901-198-1) Egyptian annv nfhm, 
Commander-m-Chief of the Armed Forces, Julv-Sepietnbei 1952, Prune 
Minister and Minister of War, September 1952- June 195-1 

13. On 9 September, the Egyptian Government asked all pointful 
parties to register themselves, purge corrupt elements hom then ranks 
and deposit funds tn an established bank within thirty days. '3 'his otdci 
was issued as the eailier notice of 1 August 1952 directing internal 
reorganization had not been fully observed. 

14. An ultia-conservative leligious and political association with a 
para-mihtary youth organization, founded in Egypt m 1929 and seeking 
to subordinate the social, political and constitutional hie oi the nation to 
Islamic tenets. The party was banned in 1 948 as extra-constitutional but 
was permitted to resume activity in 1951 

15. Sheikh Hassan el-Bakkout became M'msiei oi 
Foundation. Walds 
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reform, including landreform, 16 which Geneial Neguib has 
pushed forward has practically been taken from the pro- 
gramme of the Muslim Brotherhood. 

10 The change that started with the military coup has now 
developed more revolutionary tendencies. It is not yet quite 
clear which way this movement will go and whether there 
will be internal conflicts or not. From all accounts, the Wafd 
Party 17 is still the largest and the most popular and it may 
not be quite easy to suppress it. It is true that the Wafd 
became involved in many scandals and stories of corruption 
But the party still has a strong national backing. 

11 The Muslim Brotherhood is a curious organization 
started in recent years by a man 18 of great, organizational 
capacity. It was hardly a political movement and aimed at 
social reform. It is, in a sense, a movement with religious 
backing. Its programme of social reform may lead to some 
form of socialism or it may well develop in an authoritarian 
way towards some form of fascism. 

12 What is happening in Egypt is, of course, important 
and interesting. But it will have its repercussions in the 
surrounding countries also and it is a symbol of our 
changing times. This should be a lesson to us so that we 
might not grow too static in our outlook and expect that the 
world or even India will progress in a slow evolutionary 
way. The progress may be evolutionary m India, hut only if 
it is not slow. 


16. The decree passed on 9 September 1952 placed a ceiling on 
ownership of land at 2C0 acres per head and permitted purchase and 
redistribution of surplus land by the state. Small landholders owning less 
than 5 acres were compelled to form agricultural co-operatives; and 
agricultural workers were assured wages regulated by law and given the 
right to form unions. 

17. The Egyptian nationalist political party founded by Saad Zaghlul 
m 19H to negotiate Lgiptian independence with Bntain The party was 
a l~-> ‘imc led bj M ■' -a fa Na K a- PaT^ 

18 H al Banna 1906-1949 
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j 5 . i am glad that at this moment we have got oui 
Ambassador, Shri K.M. Pamkkar, functioning in Cairo 

14. Next month , 19 the United Nations Genet al Assembly is 
meeting in New York or nearby and we shall be sending, as 
usual, oui delegation to it. The leader of this delegation 
will be Vijayalakshmi Pandit 20 who has a gieat deal of 
experience of the working of the U.N. She lias served as 
Ambassador in Moscow and Washington, the two most 
important centres m world politics today. Indeed, it may be 
said that the future of the world depends largely on 
Washington and Moscow. She has also recently visited 
China and met the leaders there. She is, therefore, well litted 
to understand the international situation and the problems 
that face us. I did not want to send her as she has been kept 
abroad for many years, but in view of the importance of this 
session and the grave problems thataiebound to arise there, 
I decided to invite her to go. 

15. There are many subjects in the U.N. agenda and, as you 
know, we propose to raise the question of the satyagraha 
movement in South Africa which is of high impommee 
from the world point of view. Butthereal problem before the 
U.N. is probably not in the agenda at all That is the 
problem of war and peace in the world. The future of 
humanity depends upon the solution oi that problem. 'I he 
present outlook is by no means cheerful or promising and 
it is only fear of war and its consequences that keep some 
nations in check. But that fear by Itself is not enough and, 
indeed, leads one to wai . 

16. Therefore, the question arises how the U.N. should 
deal with this basic and vital matter. In effect, it is a question 
of the two great powers of this woild. namely the U.S.A. and 
the U.S.S.R., coming to some arrangement or not. Much is 
afraid of the other and, to use the new phraseology, tries to 
"contain” the other. This process of containment gradually 


19- From 14 October 1952. 

20 For b fn. VoL 1 p 317 
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spreads to all the world. The Soviet Union functions along 
Us frontiers, but these frontiers are far flung from Central 
Europe to Central Asia and the Pacific Ocean. The U.S \ 
functions or tries to function on all these border countries of 
the Soviet Union and of China and incidentally in other 
countries also. The question, therefore, is whether in this 
continuous conflict, spread all over Europe and Asia, there 
is a possibility of a recognition of each other’s position and 
some kind of a settlement, however temporary, based on 
that. The attempt of either party to go beyond that position 
immediately leads to resistance and big scale war. This 
happened m Korea and the Korean war began in a relatively 
small way.- 1 Behind it, however, was the shadow of that 
major attempt to contain each other. When the 38th parallel 
was crossed by the American or the U.N. troops going 
north 22 that brought China into the picture and the scope of 
the war was widened even though the area remained more or 
less limited. 

17 The military position in Korea, in spite of the terrible 
bombing that has gone on is one of stalemate, or so it 
appears. From any reasonable or logical point of view, it 
seems absurd for such enormous expenditure of life and 
energy and such vast destruction just to maintain that 
stalemate, which yields no positive results to either party 
Reason would dictate some settlement which would not 
only be good for the Far East but would immediately affect 
the tensions in Euiope. Briefly put, the two major inter- 
national problems today are Korea and Germany. 

18 I remember being m Geneva in the summer of 1938 
While I was there, Mr. Chamberlain, 23 the U.K. Prime 


21 See Vol 2. p 118 

22 See Vol 2, p 218 

23. Neville Chamberlain (1869-1940) British politician, Chancellor 
of Exchequer, 1923-24 and 1931-37; Minister of Health, 1924-29; Prime 
Minister, 1937-40, signed the Munich Agreement with Hitler on 29 
Sep ember 1 938 conced ng he d ndfor ediate Germa x -upauon 
of Sudeten a i area of Czecl oslovakia 
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Minister, Hew over to meet Hitlei 24 Wat was in the ait. In 
France, mobilization had been declared About that nine 
also the Stilish Navy was mobilized. In Gent va, however, 
the League of Nations was meeting peat rfulh dust ussing 
every problem but that vital problem <>! wax and peace. 
The hundreds of international organisations with their 
headquarters in Geneva were all paialy/ed. The situation 
was as unreal as it could well be and the poor League oi 
Nations did not count at all. If the United Nations also 
behaves in this way and ignores the most vital problems of 
the world, then inevitably this organization will also 
become completely unreal and fade away As a matter of fact, 
the U.N. is directly concerned with the Korean war , it is one 
of the parties to it, although strangely enough, it has little 
say in the matter except to give its moral backing and to pass 
occasional resolutions of condemnation '- r ‘ This is a curious 
situation when this great organization has no power to 
control events, but is nevertheless committed to them and is 
dragged into them. If the V N discusses the Korean war m 
the same way as it has done m the past, that is, to pass 
resolutions of condemnation or embargo,*” then it does not 
help towards a settlement. That would merely he man- 
oeuvring for position in the war. A heavy responsibility tests 
with the U.N. and all countries connected with it not to 
allow' the situation to drift helplessly but to n v to tome to 
grips with it and to find some way out. 

19. In India there is naturally some kind of a h til in politics 
since Parliament adjourned Attention has been divetted to 
the coming meeting of the All India Congr css Comm i 1 1< v m 
Indore and there is much controversy as to the relations oi 


24 Adolf Hitler. For b. fn. see Vol I, p. 6 

25. The reference is to the U.N. resolution passed on t Febni.ny 1451 
condemning China as an aggressor See Vol. 2 p. 330. 

rr 26 eS ° lul0D ^Posing an enbargoo th uwr p v w 
United Nauo son 18 May 951 See Vo 2 p 394 
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Governments with popular bodies like the Congress. 27 Who 
is to have the final say or who is generally to control policies'^ 
This controversy is rather theoretical and academic 
Obviously, if there is a real conflict between a Government 
representing a certain party and that party organization, 
both will suffer greatly. We have seen a minor instance of 
this in Nepal. 28 There should be co-operation between the 
two. There can be no rigid rules about this. On the one hand, 
a Government is responsible to the Legislature and can only 
continue to function if it has a certain freedom to do so 
according to its own judgment On the other hand, if that 
party Government becomes isolated from the party and the 
sanction it derives from that party, then it ceases to have anv 
real authorily for long. Thus there must be a common 
approach in vital ptoblems and at the same time no 
interference in the normal working of Government. 

20 The rams in India are practically over, though it is still 
not certain what further calamity might come upon us 
Sometimes floods come in the second half of September. The 
rams have not been as generous as we had hoped. In some 
pans of Madras, notably Rayalaseema and part of Mysore 
state, they have practically failed again. In some other parts 
they came too late. On the whole, however, the all-India 
outlook for the harvest is still fair. There are some parts of 
the country which have suffered great scarcity and even 


27. In the debate, S.K. Paul, Bombay P C.C President, favoured the 
principle of organizational supremacy, while K, Hanumanthaiya, the 
Chief Minister of Mysore, asserted that the distinction between the 
organizational and the parliamentary wings was no longer relevant He 
therefore pressed for the creation of a post of Vice-President, a suggestion 
which had earlier been turned down by the Working Committee on 10 
August, whereby the Prime Minister could be enabled to continue as 
President without organizational work suffering. 

28 After B P Koirala took ovei as President of the Nepali Congress 
from M.P. Koirala in May 1952, he sought to assert the supremacy of the 
party by asking M P. Koirala to reconstitute his cabinet The latter 
resigi ed as Pr me M n s er on 6 A gust when he was expe led from the 
party for having refused to ab de by ts dec sion 
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fd rime condiuoi Among these art some of the eastern 
districts of Uttar Pradesh, and, more especially, 
Gorakhpur District This is a heavily populated and a v< i ) 
poor area, Normal conditions are difficult there and the 
power of resistance of the aveiage person is low. When a 
blow comes like a drought, the effect is much greater than m 
areas where people are better off. There is no doubt that lai ge 
numbers of people there have suffered greatly from 
undernourishment and even sometimes starvation. There 
has been an argument as to whether people have died of 
starvation or not. 2 '* That argument has little meaning except 
that conditions have not been so bad as are normally 
described as famine, which brings about obvious deaths 
from starvation. But when there is undernourishment lor 
long periods, the power of resistance goes and any addr dorm 1 
misfortune snuffs out life. Theie can be little doubt that 
many people who even die from fever 01 some disease, die 
because of this long background of undernourishment. As a 
matter of fact, deaths often occur when a person who has 
suffered undernourishment or partial staivation lor long 
suddenly takes a big and heavy meal. This upsets him 
completely. 

21. Our State Governments do their utmost to meet sue )i a 
situation and rush foodgiains where theie is sonify. They 
give out doles and they provide some work. But the 
situation, nevertheless, distresses one very gundy baau.se n 
is basically derived from extreme poverty and under - 
nourishment and the loss ot the power to resist We < an not 
change this by magic, but we must realize that this is a 
terrible blot on our country and we should not tolerate a 
willingly for a day. Here again we come up against the busu 
prob em of the pace of development. This is an economic 
problem and however much we may dislike economics, we 


h 3 2 l° n a 7 K SeP r be , r ’ 1'? Kun,arMppa stated rhat after an enquiry he 
h d round that there had been eight starvation deaths between fune md 

September 1952 in Gorakhpur dWl The next day he I P Coven 
mem denied ha any dead due to starvation had taken place 
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cannot ignore realities. But it is something much more than 
an economic problem; it is a human problem and it is from 
that human point of view that we must always consider it 
Economics are meant for human beings, not human bemgs 
for some abstract science which does not satisfy their 
primary wants. 

22. Our Five Year Plan is being finalized. It has been a 
unique experience for the draft outline plan to be produced a 
year ago and for this to be widely discussed ail over the 
country and then for a final plan to emerge. That is 
democratic way of functioning, and yet I feel that all this 
discussion has after all been confined to a certain upper 
strata of our society which reads newspapers. The vast 
majority of our population know little about this plan. It 
seems to me essential that the common people should have 
some knowledge of it, some understanding of its signi- 
ficance, some appreciation of how it affects them. 1 think 
that some very simple pamphlets in Hindi and the provincial 
languages should be prepared and sent to all our village 
bodies and gram panchayats and the like for them to read 
and discuss it. These pamphlets should deal with the all- 
India problem as well as the special application of it to that 
State. There may be three such pamphlets — one dealing with 
the Five Year Plan as a whole, the second with community 
projects, and the third with river valley schemes. 

23 There is another approach which is even more 
important, that is through our schools. These simple 
pamphlets should be sent to every school and the teachers 
ought to be asked to read them to their classes, to explain 
them and even to encourage a discussion on them. If we did 
this, we would give more teal education to our children than 
they get from their textbooks. Maps could be used and the 
various areas of special development or river valley schemes 
or community projects could be pointed out. It should be 
stated that this is a beginning and we want to extend all this 
to othei parts of India also. I commend this idea not only to 
the Planning ission and the Fducation Ministry' but 

to a 1 State Gov ents 
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24 In a little over four months, we shall have (he cdt 
'orations of our Republic Day, January 26th. During past 
\ ears we have had a very effective and impressive parade m 
Delhi followed by tableaux, which represented a kind of 
historical pageant of India. These tableaux weie organized 
by school children and were fairly good. Nevertheless, there 
was muth room for improvement. I feel that the celebrations 
on the 26th January should have certainly the mihuiy 
element but should also have an increasingly civil element 
in them. We might, for instance, in Delhi, oigamze 
something on a more ambitious scale. There would be the 
usual procession plus perhaps an exhibition plus also folk 
dances, more especially by tribal people. The com ep! ion of 
this procession and exhibition and everything else should he 
to demonstrate both the unity and great variety and di vet si ty 
of India. This can only be done if States participate in these 
Delhi celebrations and take some responsibility for tht m 
Each State could represent some distinctive Jeanne of us 
own in the tableau or in the exhibition ot both. Thus tire 
procession would be a moving pageant ol India in its tic h 
diversity. The arts and crafts of each State could he it 
presented in this way 

25 A part of these demonstrations might be the Glow 
More-Food Campaign. Peasants and farmers who have w on 
in the competitions could be invited at State expense to 
participate in these demonstrations and the tableaux could 
represent in various ways this idea of an abundance of food 
growing to feed this hungry land. 

26 Then there could be folk dam es. 1 would love to see r n 
our procession people from various parts of India, including 
our tribal people, the Nagas from the North East, the Bhils 
from Central India, the Santhals and others showing that 
they are also full partners in this great enterprise of India 

going ahead. They could display their dances too, which are 
so attractive. 

27 I have thrown out some ideas about the celebrations on 
January 26th. All this will require a great deal of organize- 
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txon and full co-operation between the States and the Central 
Government. There is not much time left and the sooner we 
begin thinking of this and organizing it, the better. It would 
be a good thing if we could hold a meeting in Delhi, say m 
the second week of October, to consider this matter. Each 
State could send a representative. He need not be a senior 
officer. It would be better to send a young and enthusiastic 
person with ideas. At that meeting some general decisions 
can be taken and we can go ahead preparing accordingly. 

28, Some recent incidents regarding the gift of foodgrams, 
etc., for relief in scarcity areas from the Soviet Union and 
China have drawn some public attention. 30 A relief 
committee in Andhra, sponsored and organized by the 
Communists there, made a direct appeal to certain 
organizations in China and the Soviet Union for help. In 
response, these organizations in China donated over rupees 
four lakhs which were paid over to the Indian Red Cross to 
begin with, but immediately after the Indian Red Cross was 
asked to hand this sum over to the Andhra Committee. The 
Red Cross Committee replied that they would gladly use the 
money for relief but they could not hand that money over to 
a private agency. Later, the money was returned to these 
organizations in China through the Chinese Embassy. 

29 The Russian organizations announced that they 
were sending 10,000 tons of wheat, 5,000 tons of rice, 550,000 
tons of tinned milk and rupees two and a half lakhs to the 
Andhra Committee. Oui Government informed the Soviet 
Government that we appreciated this gesture of friendship, 
but we could not agree to any foreign government or 
organization dealing directly with private organizations in 
India for relief. It is clear that if we had permitted this kind of 
direct contact between organizations in foreign countnes 


30. On 5 September 1952, the Government of India clarified that food 
gifts from abroad should be routed only through Government agencies 
and the Indian Red Cross Association- “The question of relief is not a 
party o pol t ca question and herefo t s Govern nen s des re to 
Weep th s apart from and above pol tical controvers cs 
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and certain groups in India, this would have ied to ail 
manner of complications. We are following this rule in 
regard to all countries, including the U.S A., from where 
many gifts have come. 

SO The Kashmir talks in Geneva have apparently ended 
without producing any substantial results 31 We expect Shrt 
Gopalaswami Ayyangar back here is another three days 
Meanwhile, there has again been some wild talk m 
Pakistan, 32 probably meant to impress world opinion more 
than anything else. 

31 Some recent incidents in Hyderabad have been very 
distressing. This began by a foolish agitation against non 
Mulkis, that is, against the employment in the state of 
people from outside the state. The students started it, but 
soon it went out of their hands and others joined m 
Ultimately this grew and assumed big proportions and 
much damage was done and a number of people were killed 
by police firing. 83 1 do not wish to go into the merits of this at 


31 The talks ended inconclusively on 10 September 1952 .tint i 
fortnight as Pakistan questioned India’s righ t lo ensure the state's sec nuly 
both internally and externally and claimed equal status for the foices on 
both sides To this India objected on the ground that maintenano oi 
troops as against civil forces in the area under the unlawful o< c upuuon of 
the rebel forces constituted a violation of India’s sovereignty over the or a 
These differences gave rise to wide divergence between Indian and 
Pakistani views on the quantum and character of the fours to he left m 
Kashmir. India also insisted that it would accept appointment of a 
plebiscite administrator only when she was satisfied that demilitarization 
as desired by her had taken place 

32 On 31 August, Mian Mutmaz Daultana, Chief Minister of IV, st 
Punjab, called upon the Pakistan Government to break away from th< 

“2““ be . C ^ use ' ^dependence of Pakistan without Kashmir w is 

he £ p f ! f r ’ Ch ° wdhurv Khaliqusraman, convenor of 
the Moslem People s Organization said that Pakistan preferred to "have 
Kashmir to plebiscite.” 

33 On 3 September 1952, two persons were lulled in Hvdei abad whe n 
po ice resorted to firing on a demonstration oigamzed against non 
domicdes in state services On 5 September, the students’ 
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this stage. But this does show how from small beginnings 
and a little incident, grave developments can take place, if 
care is not taken. It shows also how there has grown up an 
atmosphere of violence in our country and how anti-social 
elements take advantage of this whenever they can. Another 
most important fact is how some newspapers in India 
inflame popular passions and behave in a manner which is 
utterly deplorable. This is not a matter of political dif- 
ference, but of uttei vulgarity and indecency. It is a bad thing 
"or the country if our public taste is lowered in this way by 
some of our newspapers. A great deal is said about the 
freedom of the Press and when the Government brought 
some mild legislation about the Press recently , 34 there was 
some outcry, and yet here we are having the minds of many 
people poisoned by these constant outpourings of com- 
munal passion, vulgarity and indecency. Some way out will 
have to be found. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


34 See Vol 9 p 50? 



New Delhi 
2 October , 1 952 


My dear Chief Minister, 

Since I wrote to you last I have spent some days in Madhya 
Bharat 1 and some days in Hyderabad state. 2 1 went to Indore 
to attend the meeting of the All India Congiess Committee 
and took advantage of this to pay a visit to some places in 
Madhya Bharat. This State is full oi history, both ancient 
and medieval. Ujjain 3 brings back to mind a pesiod of 
cultural greatness which shines in our past annals. I wen t to 
Mandu also 4 . 1 had heard of this for a long time past, but had 
never visited it. Having seen it, I wondered why it was so 
little known in India. Ii is full of history, romance and 
beauty. Madhya Bharat is the connecting link between 
North and South India and, as such, it has played an 
important part in history. It is a rich area and there is great 
room for development. Even in this rich and fertile land, 
there were some scarcity areas which had been hit hard by 
drought. This drought had particularly hit the area where 
large numbers of Adivasis or Bhils lived. I could nos go into 
the heart of this Bhil area, round about Altrajpur, but I rm ! 
many thousands of them at Mandu itself. I find them a very 
attractive people and I think more and more how we should 
consider these and other tribal folk as a trnst foi the nation 
requiring every help and care from us 

2 You must have seen the resolutions passed by (hr 

1 From 15 to 17 September 1952. 

2 From 24 to 29 September 1952. 

S Net ru v s tetl Ujja n on 16 ndl7S<p<-i her 95 

i Oi It September 1952 
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A I.L..C. at Indore I should like to draw your particular 
attention to them, more particularly to the resolutions on 
Foreign Policy, 5 South Africa 6 and Economic Policy 7 None 
of these represents any bieak from the past. They flow from 
the policv we have thus far pin sued, but, in some measure, 
they go a little further and are more specific. 

3 The death of Kishoielal Mashruwala, 8 who had been 
editing the Harijan 3 for the past few years, was a particularly 
sad event. He was one of the old and sturdy band who 
represented Gandhiji’s ideas in many respects and who 
spoke and wrote fear lessly from week to week. Such men are 
the salt of the earth and we require them in India parti- 
cularly. We talk so much of Gandhiji and yet we drift away, 
almost unknowingly, from many things that he taught us. 
In the problems that confront us we miss his wise guidance 
and burning faith. I write this on the day of his birth 


5 The resolution passed on 13 September condemned imperialism 
and colonialism wherever they still existed and the vast amount of money 
spent by the big nations on armaments it called upon the Great Powers to 
take concrete steps to resolve their differences and find solutions to the 
major piobletm facing the wotld. It also reaffirmed the Congress policy 
that Indians abroad should demand no special privileges m the countries 
vvhere they were settled. 

6 The resolution on racialism and satyagraha in South Airica 
expressed gratification at the co-operation between Africans and Indians 
in then struggle against the 'white' racist regime and appealed to the 
woi Id community to appreciate the significance ‘‘of this gi eat happening 
in Africa and to lend the weight of their moial support to this righteous 
struggle " 

7 The resolution called upon the Government to take steps to 
me lease production and reduce disparities, achieve economic growth 
through structural changes in the economy which would also stimulate 
capital formation and its investment in development schemes, and create 
i suitable climate i'oi the growth of industiy and trade through the State 
and co-opeialrve ventures The resolution also stressed the need foi self- 
,uffidetuy in food and growth of small scale industry 

8 {1891-1 952 ). Associated with Mahatma Gandhi and worked acm ely 
r or the piomotion of basic education; Registrai of Gujarat Vidyapith. 
1921-24 Editor of Hur-jan 1948 52 

9 Week > started by Ma latma Gandhi n 1937 
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anniversary - — Gandhi jayantr. And so, even moie than 
usual, our thoughts go to him and the message he gave us 
Conditions change and we have to lace new problems from 
day to day It is not enough for us to ignore these changing 
conditions and to apply some remedy, which might not be 
suitable or appropriate. But certain basic approaches need 
not necessarily change with the changing times. 

4. I spent six very full days m Hyderabad stated" For the 
first time I went into the intenor of the state and visited not 
only some well-known towns but passed by innumerable 
villages and saw innumerable people. Vast crowds met me 
everywhere. Indeedit was sui prising how many people camt 
to meetings or stood by the roadside which they had 
decoiated. It was heartening to see these people and to 
witness their enthusiasm. And yet whenever this happens, a 
feeling of sadness comes over me. These people give so rn t ic h 
of their faith and affection; how much do we give them m 
return 5 

5 Hyderabad, as everyone knows, has very special 
problems of its own. It was. more perhaps than any state in 
India, except some in Rajasthan, a feudal state The police 
action and after has upset, rightly, this feudal sum t me. u 
has also upset the old unstable communal balance. Thai had 
to be done. But all this has brought about many unfurl unuh 
results also and it takes time to settle down. Reioie the police 
action, there was much tyranny on the pai t of the Ra/akms 
After the police action, in some parts of the state, uum 
especially on the western side, there was Inutal letahation 
against the Muslims. One evil led to another, but evil docs 
not solve any problem. And now we have to c on tend against 
the consequences of both these evils In Osnmnnbad 
especially,! found many Muslim widows ancle htlth en, who 
were in distress. Something had been done lor them dm mg 
the last year or two, but much remained. Apaii horn tin 
question of giving them relief or some kind ol woik, then 


10- 24 k> 29 September 195^ 
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was a social problem, which was even more difficult to 
tackle I hope that a be! Set and organized effort to this end 
will now be made. 

6 Hyderabad sutlers m some parts from scarcity and 
drought and generally from thecommon ill of many parts of 
India, unemployment. To this has been added special 
unemployment by changes in the old feudal structure as well 
as in the Services and the disbandment of the old army. All 
this was no doubt inevitable, but the problem remains and 
has to be tat kled. The financial resources of the state have 
been strai ned to the utmost and there was general complaint 
thete that they had not received a fan deal from the Centre I 
am sure that every complaint with any substance in it will be 
most carefully considered by the Central Government 

7 A few davs belore my visit to Hyderabad, there had been 
disturbances 11 there which started because of what is called 
the Mulki agitation. This was a protest against the 
employment of people hom outside the state There was a 
tendency in the ycais immediately following the police 
action to biing m large numbers of people fi ora the 
surrounding States — Madras, Madhya Pradesh and Bombay. 
Many ol these have gone back, but some remain. Some of 
those who were impotied did not function veiy 
satisfactoi ily and many complaints wet e probably justified. 
The teal reason, however, for this agitation was the 
prevailing unemployment and the fear that the so-called 
outsiders will displace people trom the state. There was 
some justification for this Seeling, but this whole business of 
Mulki and mm-MuIlu is, of course, all wrong. Subsequently 
the agnation went into other hands and theie were distur- 
bances for two or three days By the time I reached 
Hyderabad, all this was over, but the problem of 
unemployment continues. 

8. Another agitation, though this is more or less confined 
to certain top people, is against the decision to make the 


n Se ante p 08 
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Gsmama University a central university. 12 Partly this agi 
tation was due to a misunderstanding and partly, I think to 
political reasons, wholly unconnected with educational 
matters I am quite convinced that it is desnahle tor the 
Osmania University to be a central umveisity Tins is good 
for India as a whole, for the South, but more par tic ular ly foi 
Hyderabad state itself I think the opposition 10 this is 
entirely misconceived. 

9 Then there is the cry for a division of Hyderabad on a 
linguistic basis 13 For my part, I am entirely opposed to this 
If it is accepted, I am sure that it would retard progress m 
Hyderabad for many long years and would create all manner 
of problems and upset the balance of South India All our 
Five Year Plans and the like will have to be pul on the shell 
till some new equilibrium is reached. 

10 As I motored long distances across Hyderabad stale, I 
was charmed by the Deccan scenery. In the north of India, wt 
have, generally speaking, flat plains terminating m very 
high mountains. In the Deccan theie is hardly any flat space 
and the countryside lepiesents a changing and varying 
aspect, which is very attractive. It was all the more attrac 1 1 ve 
because of the greenery caused by the monsoon mins 

11 I visited the Tungabhadra Project 14 also and was 
delighted to find how near completion this was. Whencvi i I 
see these great engineering works, I feel excited and 


12 The proposal was opposed by Congressmen as well as the inembc i s 
of the Opposition and ultimately the Government oflniha dot idl'd not to 
make Osmania a central university 

13. On 17 August, V.D. Deshpande, leader of the People’s Democratic 
Frontmtbe Hyderabad Assembly, speaking at the All India Linguistic 
Provinces Conference at Amiavati, demanded that Hyderabad be divide d 
linguistically so that parts of it could later merge m Greater Maharashtra 
and Mahavidharbha 

14 The project, jointly undertaken by Mysore, Madras and Hyderabad, 
included a masonry dam across the river Tungabhadra, a tributary of the 
Krishna nver near Mai lap ram m Bel ary district Work on the project 
was suited in 1945 and the first waters were released on 30 June 1953 
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exhilarated. They are visible symbols of building up the new 
India and of providing life and sustenance to our people I 
wish we had the means and resources to do this on an even 
larger scale all over India. 

12. From this site of the Tungabhadra dam, I journeyed to 
the ruins of Vijayanagar 15 nearby. It was an all too hurried 
visit. But even so I was powerfully impressed by the 
magnitude and magnificence of these relics of the old 
Vijayanagar Empire. The stone carvings and the friezes were 
very beautiful 

13. I have now come back to Delhi for just four or five days' 
stay and am going down South again, this time to Madras 
city and the Rayalaseema area on the 4th October. 
Rayalaseema, and the adjoining areas of Mysore and 
Hyderabad, have been peculiarly unfortunate for several 
) ears. The hopes we had nourished that this year at least they 
might have adequate ram have been falsified and distress 
continues. My visiting these areas will not bring additional 
relief to them. But it will bring some satisfaction to me that I 
have at least gone there and it may be perhaps, that some 
little part of that satisfaction might come to the people who 
have suffeied so much. It is clear to me that the kind of relief 
that we organize in these famine and scarcity areas, im- 
portant and inevitable as it is. is no solution whatever of the 
problem. We cannot wait for rain year after year or pray for 
it We have to devise other methods, if not to produce ram, at 
least to produce work. The main problem today in consi- 
derable parts of India is not lack of the availability of food, 
but lack of purchasing power. The only solution, therefore, 
is to increase our production and give more purchasing 
power to the people. To some extent, of course, we are doing 
this through our various works and our Five Year Plan But 
probably something more is needed in these particular areas 
and, as far as I can see, this can only be in the shape of small 
schemes and cottage industries. We have at present many 

15 Founded in 1956 u was destroyed in 1565 by the oomb nedaimics of 
Go conda, Bidai Ahmadnagar and Biiapur 
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such scarcity areas, apaii horn Rayuhtsreimi ami 
neighbourhood Thcvaic ibt'sotuli-fcu.skiri ch.sli i< l.sol Ihl u 
Pradesh, parts of Eihai, where again lire Kom has ihmvnul 
numeious villages in us Hoods, some oi the Kamatak t 
districts of Bombay Stale, paits of Madhya Biiasal and 
seveial other aieas 

14. Aftei my return from Madias, I shall spend a lew da\s 
m Delhi and then pay a visit to the North East hotitu, 
Igencv, which comprises some of oui important mini 
areas, including the Nagas. From these, I shall go to 
Manipui and Tripura. 16 All these border areas tend to be 
neglected somewhat and I have long wanted to visit them 
This wish of mine is at last likely to be gratified and mv 
discoveiv of India will thus continue Theiet an be no end to 
this discovery m this great country with its f.isc mating 
variety 

15 There has been much argument about on. 
handloom industry and various proposals have been put 
forward to encourage it. 17 Everyone knows that the hand 
loom industry is our biggest cottage industry and employs a 
very large number of skilled workers. From every point of 
view it has to be encouraged For some time past it sulfeu d 
from lack of yarn. That lack is being gradually removed or 
lessened. The real difficulty now is due to tin- lat k oi 
purchasing power of the people. Then* are large stoc ks of 
handloom goods and merely to encourage mote prod uc non 
without sale will not help. It is necessary, thetefose, to 
encourage sales and wc come up there with the fact that 
handloom products are somewhat more expensive, rvui 

16 Nehru visited Assam, N E F A , Nagaland, Manipur and Tripura 
irom 19 to 25 October 1952 

17. Controversy centred round the demand ol the handloom wi\m rs 
associations, which was also supported by C Rajagopalai han, (he Chu f 
Minister of Madras, for reserving to them produc tion of dhot A and ,s.m < ■, 
On 11 September, TT, Krishnamachari, the Union Munster lor 
Commerce and Industry, announced that a high-powered rnmmiit e 
wou d be appo nted to exam ne a aspects of the exti e ndusiry and i 
exu e nram ssionn made res pons ble for the d stnbuuon of yarn 
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though they might be better in many wavs, and thus are 
more difficult to sell The Government of India are paying a 
great deal of attention to this matter and have already taken 
some steps, which I hope will bear fruit 

16 I have written to you previously about gifts of food- 
grains and money from trade unions in Soviet Russia and m 
China for relief in South India. 18 We would not agree to 
private organizations accepting these gifts and dealing with 
them. Subsequently, both the Russian and the Chinese trade 
union organizations agreed to hand over these gifts to the 
Indian Red Cross and they were accepted with gratitude. 
Russian wheat and rice have just arrived in Madras by sea 
and have been received by the Red Cross representatives. It 
will be utilized in giving relief in Ravalaseema and m the 
affected areas of Mysore and Hyderabad These gifts are 
substantial, more especially that from Soviet Russia. 

17 There has been a certain relaxation of contiol on cotton 
cloth. 19 The sugar policy for the next season has also been 
laid down 20 and the price of sugarcane has been reduced 
This will bring down the price of sugar also. 


18 On 20 September 1952, the Government accepted ten thousand tons 
of wheat, five thousand tons of nee, five lakh tons.of condensed milk anda 
sum of rupees two and a half lakhs from the Central Council of the Soviet 
Trade Unions, and a gift of Rs 4,21,940 from five Chinese peoples’ 
organizations tor distribution in drought-affected areas m Madras State. 
The donors agreed to distribution through the Indian Red Cross. Earlier, 
the Indian Red Cross had also received rupees four lakhs from the Chinese 
organizations 

19 On 27 September 1952, the Government announced decontrol of 
price on dhotis , sarees and some other varieties of cloth. The price of yarn 
was also decontrolled except for the varieties of yam supplied to 
handloom industry. The Government, however, decided to continue 
:ontrol on the production ol doth 

20 On 25 September, the Government fixed the minimum puce for 
purchase of sugarcane by the factories but fixed no statutory price for the 
sale of sugar, gvrand khandsari. Provision was however made that in case 
he price of sugar rose the Gov -rumen t would offset t by rdeas ng sugar 
rom ts own stock. 
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18 Our Vice-President, Dr. Radhaknshnan, 21 isai piest iu 
visiting some of the capitals of Europe. 2 - He went to Vano 
first and was given a very enthusiastic reception them both 
by the Government and the people We have been infonmd 
that his visit produced a mailed effect. He is now m Rome 
This tour of the Vice-President has no special sigmfu anre m 
the sense that he is not beai ing any message t< > these c api lal s 
but from another point of view, it is of high significance 
both by virtue of his high position in India and his great 
experience and reputation. He is a very fine ambassador of 
India, carrying India’s message and explaining her policy in 
these different countries. 

19 Our Ambassador m Nepal, Shn C.P N Singh, 211 has 
relinquished his postaftei completing a little more than his 
full term there. He is being succeeded by ShriB.K. Collude 
who retired from service recently. The post ol out 
Ambassador in Nepal is a delicate and important one 
because of our dose relations with that country and the new 
problems that are continually arising thete. For the piesent, 
there is quite m that country and the King’s administration 
is apparently welcomed by the people as a whole. 

20 There has recently been a merger of the Sor talist Patty 
with the Kisan Mazdoor Praja Party. 25 The new paity that 
has emerged from this is called the Praja Socialist Patty 
There have been many criticisms of this merger I think 
however, that we should welcome it as it is bet let to have a 
small number of well-organized parties than a multitude ol 
groups. 

21 In Egypt, it would appear that the revolutionary uige 
has largely exhausted itself. But perhaps it is premature to 

21 For b. fn. see Vol I.p 416. 

22. He visited Cairo, Rome, Geneva, Beilin, Paris and London for i 
month from 25 September 1952 

23. For b En see Vol l,p 361. 

24. (1892-1973). Joined ICS , 1915, and served in Bihar and Ottsvi, 

Secretary to President, 1951-52; Ambassador to Nepal, 1 952-55; Chairm m 
Tungabhadra Projec- 1956-65 

25 rhis was announced on 26 September 1952 
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form an opinion. A conflict has arisen between the 
Government and the Wafd Party. 26 As there appear to be 
inner dissensions within the Wafd Party, probably the 
Government will have its way. 

22 Dr. Graham’s report to the Security Council about his 
efforts at mediation in regard to Kashmir has just been 
published. 27 There is nothing very new in it and the position 
remains more or less where it was. So far as we are concerned, 
we can accept no major change in the position we have taken 
up. We have gone as far as we can possibly go. 

23 Some recent proposals 28 made on behalf of the U.N. 
Commanders at Panmunjom offer some hope of a truce in 
Korea, but it is difficult to be optimistic after the failure of so 
many efforts. 

24 This morning, as usual, many of us visited Raj ghat 
and paid tribute to Gandhiji. It seems long ago since he left 
us And yet at other times the feeling of his presence is strong 
and vivid. Though we may drift away somewhat from our 
old moorings, something of that gracious memory lingers, 
something of that inspiration endures, and a sentinel voice 
sounds in our ears. 

25 After Rajghat, I went to the village of Alipur in Delhi 
State to participate in the inauguration of the community 


26. In response to Government's call to purge all political parties of 
corrupt elements, Mustafa Nahas Pasha, leader of the Wafd Part)/, 
suspended some members of the party on 12 September and dissolved it on 
18 September pending its reorganization as per new rules. However, 
following the demand for removal of Nahas Pasha by the army leadership 
which was also supported by the young members of the Wafd Party, 
Nahas Pasha resigned on 6 October 1952 as the leader of the party. 

27 On 24 September 1952, Graham reported his failure to effect an 
agreement between India and Pakistan on demilitarization in Kashmir 

28 On 28 September 1952, the UN Command proposed that both 
sides should agree to bring prisoners to the demilitarized zone tor 
identification, and those resisting repatriation be either sent to demili- 
tarized zone for further interviews by tl e repr tative of the country 
mutual y agreed upon or be set free o go o any place of their choice 
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centres scheme . 29 AD over India at this time these projects 
were being started . 50 The beginning is a small one. but there 
is something really big in the conception behind these 
community projects. That idea is to change' the whole lac e of 
rural India and to raise the level of the vast majouty of out 
population It is a dynamic and revolutionary conception if 
we could but grasp it and give effect to it through organized 
and continuous work Some of us at Alipm made a symbolic 
gesture of helping in the building of a road That was a 
small and insignificant effort, and yet, per haps, in the widei 
scheme of things, that manual work had greato significance 
than much else that I do. 


Youis sincerely, 
Jawahailal Nelnu 


29 The scheme envisaged the mvohement of the villagers in officially 
ponsored projects for all-round development ol the ruial areas. 

30 The scheme teas introduced in 55 ptojeces all over Lbc country 
omprising 18,464 villages covering an area of 26,950 sq. miles and a 
Population of about twenty mth ’on 



My dear Chief Minister, 


New Delhi 
17 October, 1952 


1 am uniting to you again on the eve ol my departure from 
Delhi foi a week's tout. 1 I am going to Calcutta tomorrow 
morning and after a day and night's stay there. I shall 
proceed to Assam. This visit to Assam is especially meant for 
the North-Eastern Agency, Manipur and Tripura f am 
greatly looking foi ward to this visit as I am attracted to these 
frontiei regions and the people who live there. 

2 I have decided to spend a dav in Calcutta on my way to 
Assam because of the new situation that has arisen in West 
Bengal owing to a sudden increase in the number of refugees 
coming from East Pakistan. Apart from the normal pauses of 
this movement, there can be no doubt that the proposal to 
introduce the passport system 2 frightened many people and 
made them think that it might not be possible to cross the 
frontier later. Because of this there was a rush and a difficult 
situation was created in Calcutta where these large numbers 
of refugees continued to arrive by every train, as well as on 
foot, across the border It has not been an easy matter to deal 
with these refugees. The Central Rehabilitation Minister, 
Shri A.P. Jain, 3 has also proceeded to Calcutta. At my 
request the Bihar Government have been good enough to 
agree to accommodate 1 5 ,000 of these refugees I have made a 


1. Nehru returned to New Delhi on 26 October 1952 

2. The passport system between India and Pakistan came into force on 
15 October 1952. 

$ For b fn see Vol 2 p 435 
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similar request to the Oitssa Ooveimnent and 1 hope th u 
they will also agree. 

3 I have given you. from tune to time, the lignins ioi Hu 
movement ot Hindus and Muslims between hast and V\' s! 
Bengal. Throughout this yeai up to the end of August 1 9 >2 
as in the previous two years, theie was on the whoh i 
movement of both Hindus and Muslims to Fast Bengal horn 
West Bengal That is to say. that, in the balance, motepeoph 
went to East Bengal than came to West Bengal. 1 hete wi n 
exceptions to this general trend in the months of J une, j uiy 
August and September 1951 From October 1951, theie was a 
marked tendency for an excess of Hindus as well as an t xtc ss 
of Muslims to go to East Bengal fiom West Bengal. 

4 In September 1952, howevei, theie was a slight ext ess of 
Hindus coming lo West Bengal from East Bengal. 1 lu 
figures for the month of September were- 

Hindus going to West Bengal ... ! 78, 13 I 

Hindus going to East Bengal ... 1 75, 171 

From the daily figures, it appears that this t hange-ovei took 
place about the 19th September. Fiotn that day unwinds 
there were more Hindus coming from East Bengal to Wt st 
Bengal. In October, this new trend continued. Dumig the 
first eight days of October, 76,312 Hindus came to West 
Bengal and 55,885 Hindus went to Easi Bengal. Thus, then 
was an excess of over 20,000 coming to West Bengal. This 
continued till the 15th October when the passpop systt m 
was introduced. 

5 It is dear that this major movement was due to somt 
panic on account of the passport system. It was also due to 
the deteriorating economic conditions of Pakistan and to the 
harassment of the minority community there. 

6 You will remember that it was Pakistan that proposed 
the introduction of the passport system. 4 We resisted this for 
sometime, but on their insistence we agreed. Since then 
very complicated arrangements have been made and raw h 


4 See anttL, p 7 
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money has been spent on preparations. The date, 15th 
October, was finally fixed for the introduction of this 
system About a week or so before this date, 5 rather suddenly. 
Pakistan wanted a postponement for a month of this date 
The reason they gave was that they had not been supplied 
with an adequate supply of visa forms or some other papers 
by us. This was not correct, as we had sent them what the} 
asked for and were prepared to send them more. Normally 
we would have had no objection to this postponement. But 
in view of the abnormal conditions that had arisen in East 
Bengal and West Bengal and the influx of refugees into 
Calcutta, any postponement of this date would have agg- 
ravated the crisis by continuing a feeling of uncertainty We 
weie perfectly prepared to scrap the passport svstem comp- 
letely. We were not prepared to postpone i c for a lew weeks 
That would have meant another month of trouble and 
mounting crisis in West Bengal. A final decision had to be 
made this way or that way We made this clear to the 
Pakistan Government. 6 A day or two before the fixed date, a 
final appeal was made to me by the Pakistan Prime Minister 7 
for postponement. 8 1 was unable to agree to this, 9 though we 
expiessed our willingness to relax certain rules for a few days 
so as to avoid, as far as possible, difficulty and inconvenience 

7 The passport system, therefore, came into force on the 
15th October and there has naturally been a considerable 
reduction in the immediate traffic between West Bengal and 
East Bengal- In the case of Hindus, who had already come to 
the border, we ate allowing them to come over with the least 
of formality Generally speaking, we are not following the 
rules vety strictly for the next week or two. 

8 It was curious for Pakistan, after its initial insistence on 
the passport system, to try to postpone it. Obviously this was 

5 On 7 October 1952 

6 On 9 October 1952, 

7. Khwa]a Nazimuddin For b. fn. see Vol. 1, p. 327 

8 On 10 October 1952- 

9 Tt is was o umcated to the Pakistan Government on IS 
October 1952. 
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due to some kind of pressuie on them, the pressure ol events 
From such information as we have received, it appears that 
the economic deterioration in East Pakistan is kuily rapid 
and, unless some marked change takes place, 1 01 uli t ions w 1 11 
progressively worsen there. Even the Muslim population 
there is considerable worried over this. Many Muslims, 
including the employees of the Pakistan Government, who 
have special interests or properties in India, were upset !>\ 
this passport rule and brought considerable pressure to hi ai 
upon their Government. I hope that now' that we have c unit 
to final decisions, the feeling of uncertainty will go and 
some measure of normality will come in regal d to the trail n 
between East and West Bengal. 

9 I have recently visited the Ravalaseema districts m 
Madras and some parts of Mysore state . 1(1 where she nuns 
having failed, scarcity conditions prevailed. 1 also spun 
some days in Madras city. This visit of mine to the South 
after nearly a year gave me a deeper understanding of the 
South Madras city grows upon one and the more I go tin 1 1 
the more I like it. But apart from the city, the whole 
landscape of the South and, more especially the typical 
Deccan landscape of Rayalaseema, Mysore, and Hyderabad 
appeal to me greatly, with its rolling downs and little lulls 
and rock structures standing up defiantly in the middle of 
the plain. The colours of these hills were changing almost 
from moment to moment and were fascinating to watch 
The people, in spite of their distress, were very fr icndly and 
attractive 

10 But I did not go there to watch the scenery; f wen t to sc c 
for myself the conditions of distress. These were apparent i n 
the dried up fields and the pinched and famished faces of the 
people. There had fortunately been some rain just about the 
time of my visit and this came as a welcome change But it 
could make no immediate difference to the distress. 1 fie 
State Governments had done a gieat deal to help. In 


10 From 5 to 9 October 1952. 
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Ravalaseema about half a million persons were fed daily at 
the gruel kitchens. Nearly 75% of these were children and it 
pained me to see them huddled up together with beggars and 
the halt and the lame. I suggested to the Madras Government 
that these childten should be separated and led in schools. 
Where thete were no schools, l suggested that a temporary 
school should be established This school need have no 
building or other equipment— just a teacher for the village, 
who could be put in charge of some kind of elementary 
training, including some games, etc., and simple kinds of 
basic work, Thai teacher would also give them a free meal 
dailv. I am glad to sav that this suggestion has been largely 
accepted by the Madras Government. 

11 I think more and more that if we are to give any 
widespread training to the millions of om children who 
have no schools lo go to at present, we should adopt some 
such method and not waste a rupee on buildings. I would, m 
particular, like this lo be done for the little children of 
kindergarten age. 

12 Since 1 wrote to you last, the community projects have 
been started all over India. 1 enclose a sheet which gives you 
some information about them. 11 This sheet does not say 
anything about Jammu and Kashmir state. As a matter of 
fact, we are having three blocks there also — in Kashmir 
moper, in Jammu Province and in Ladakh. We have 
separated these from theotlieis, because we are having some 
Amei ican help lor the others. We did not wish any American 
help to be applied to the Kashmir state for obvious reasons 
and so wf are shouldering that burden separately and by 
ourselves. These community projects are not just ordinary 
development centres but have a wider and deeper signi- 
ficance. I believe that they can bring about a revolutionary 
change in our rural areas if we proceed about them in the 
right way It would indeed be a triumph of the first 
magnitude if in this way, peacefully and without internal 


1 1 Not printed- 
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due lo some kind of pressure on them , the pi es.sm t* of oven i s 
From such information as we have receiver!, n appeal s that 
the economic deterioration m East Pakistan ts kuilv tapid 
and, unless some marked change takes place, conditions will 
progressively worsen there. Even the Muslim population 
there is considerablv worried over shis. Many Muslims 
including the employees of the Pakistan Government, who 
have special interests 01 properties in India, were upset by 
this passport rule andbrought considerable pressure to b< ai 
upon their Government. I hope that now that we have c orm 
to final decisions, the feeling of uncertainty will go and 
some measure of normality will come in i egaid to the uat! u 
between East and West Bengal 

9 I have recently visited the Rayalaseemu distihts in 
Madras and some pans of Mysore state, 10 wheie ifu mins 
having failed, scarcity conditions prevailed. J also sjxhi 
some days in Madras city. This visit of mine to the South 
after nearly a year gave me a deeper under standing of the 
South. Madras city grows upon one and the more I go i he \ t - 
the more l like it. But apart from the city, the whok 
landscape of the South and, more especially the typual 
Deccan landscape of Rayalaseema, Mysore, and Hydeiab id 
appeal to me greatly, with its rolling downs and little lulls 
and rock structures standing up defiantly in the middle o( 
the plain. The colours of these hills were changing almost 
from moment to moment and were fascinating to watch 
The people, in spite of their distress, were very friendly and 
attractive, 

10 But I did not go there to watch the scenery; I went to sc < 

for myself the conditions of distress. These were appai cut m 

the dried up fields and the pinched and famished fa< es of the 
people. There had fortunately been someiainjustabout the 
time of my visit and this came as a welcome change. But u 
could make no immediate difference to the distress 1 he 
State Governments had done a great deal to help. In 


10 From 5 to 9 October 1952- 
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Ravalaseema about half a million persons were fed daily at 
the gruel kin hens. Nearly 75% of these weie children and it 
pained me to see them huddled up together with beggars and 
the halt and the lame. I suggested to the Madras Government 
that these children should be separated and fed in schools. 
Where there were no schools, I suggested that a temporary 
school should be established. This school need have no 
building or other equipment — just a teacher for the village, 
who could be put in charge of some kind of elementary 
training, me hiding some games, etc., and simple kinds of 
basic work. Thai teacher would also give them a free meal 
daily. I am glad to say that this suggestion has been largely 
accepted hv the Madras Government, 

11 1 think more and mote that if we are to give any 
widespread training to the millions of oui children who 
have no schools to go to at present, we should adopt some 
such method and not waste a rupee on buildings I would in 
particular, like this to be done fot the little children of 
kmdeigarten age. 

1 2 Since I wrote to you last, the community projects have 
been started all over India. I enclose a sheet which gives you 
some information about them. 1 - This sheet does not say 
anything about Jammu and Kashmir state. As a matter of 
fact, we are having three blocks there also — in Kashmir 
proper, in Jammu Province and in Ladakh. We have 
separated these horn the others, because we are having some 
Am eric an help for the others. We did not wish any American 
help to be applied to the Kashmir state for obvious reasons 
and so we aie shouldering that burden separately and by 
ourselves. These community projects are not just ordinary 
development centies but have a wider and deeper signi- 
ficance. I believe that they can bring about a revolutionary 
change in oui rural areas if we proceed about them in the 
right way. It would indeed be a triumph of the first 
magnitude if in this way, peacefully and without internal 


1 1 Not printed. 
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conflict, we can spread the gospel of wmk and, what is moi t 
of self-help and thus help in building up uui new India. I am 
sure you appreciate the full importance ol these proje< is and 
that your Government will try its utmost 10 make them a 
success- That success does not depend on governmental 
effort alone but much more on the co-operatiou obtained 
from the people and a new atmospheie of co-opeiative and 
enthusiastic effort that we can produce. 1 have met many of 
our project and village officeis undei training and I have 
been impressed by them. After all, the sea cess of out schenn 
largely depends upon these workers. 

13. Yesterday and today we have been discussing the dt alt 
report of the Planning Commission which contains the hive 
Year Plan. 12 The draft itself is rather voluminous and it is 
not easy to consider such a big report in all its manifold 
aspects. Naturally we have concentrated on some inajot 
points in it. In the draft Plan, we have tried to go as lat as vvt 
possibly can, without taking undue risks about our 
economy. We tabulate our resources and try to estimate what 
they are, using such statistical and other data that we may 
possess. The human factor, however, is not easy to appraise 
or tabulate. A people who take up anything with faith and 
enthusiasm bring an amount of energy whic h is ini aleuli 
ble. So, much depends upon the way we tackle this gn at 
effort. It will depend on the efficiency and deep in iciest ol 
Governments; it will depend even more on how we < an muki 
our people appreciate the fullness and signilii mice of this 
Plan which is the result of more than two yeats of fund 
labour. It is not merely a Plan conceived and put out b> a few 

persons who are members ol our Planning Corn mission. lus 

definitely the result of a joint effoit of huge uiunhens of 
people The Planning Commission has consulted even 
prominent group in India and discussed vinous aspects ol 
the Plan with them. A little ovei a year ago, they published 
the draft outline Plan. This attracted a grcai deal of a l tom ion 


t The Planning Commission discussed the revised drift Plar w th 
members of the Congress Working Co t«on 6 and 17 October 952 
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as well as a greaf deal of criticism. The Commission has 
taken advantage of this atticism to revise the Plan in many 
pai ticulais. The Plan is thus truly the result ol a democratic 
appioach and widespread discussion and consideration. 

14 The Planning Commission are now consulting well- 
known organizations again. Members of the Congress 
Woikmg Committee are discussing the Plan with them. 
Other parties and groups like the Praja Socialist Party will 
also do so. The advisory bodies of the Planning 
Commission will then give us consideration. Finally, the 
draft Plan will be put up before the Cabinet. Perhaps some 
time towards the end of November it may be published and 
placed on the table of Parliament for discussion there. 

15. It must be remembered that the five years of the Plan 
really began nearly two years ago and therefore part of the 
Plan has already been functioning, though not as an 
integrated whole Onl> a little over three years now lemain 
of this five year period. 

16 The Plan, as conceived, is really meant to prepare the 
ground for more rapid progress during the next stage. It is a 
preparation for progress, though no doubt certain results 
will be obtained even during this period. We have to lay the 
strong foundations of future advance. If we are not too 
anxious to eat our cake today, we shall have much more 
tomorrow. 

17 In a sense, this Plan will be finalized and I hope that all 
of us in India will endeavour to give effect to it. But there can 
be no real finality about planning as it depends on 
developments as they take place and we have to learn from 
the experience we gather in working it. We shall adhere to 
the Plan, but we shall not hesitate to add to it or to vary it if 
circumstances so require. Our resources are limited and do 
not come anywhere near our washes in this matter. But it is 
quite possible that we might be able to add to our resources 
by means which cannot at present be easily computed. This 
can be by some other forms of utilization of our manpower, 
for ultimately abour is capital Also with a proper drive we 
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might encourage saving m many ways and use this foi 
development purposes In order to give a tui t her incentive to 
this saving, we might utilize the money for the development 
ot the particular area concerned. We have, therefoie, to look 
upon development loans and saving schemes, whelhet ol the 
Centre or of the States, not as something to he earned 
through by governmental effort alone, but someth! ng which 
require the fullest measure of public support. Apart ltom flic 
money and labour thus obtained, we want to give a sense oi 
partnership to millions of people in India— a pat tnei ship 
into this magnificent adventure of budding up new India 

18 We have had a notable conference in New Delhi a lew 
days ago, a conference of all the Finance Ministers of me 
States in India. 13 For two full days this conference discussed 
a number of basic problems. Naturally, in the spar e ol two 
days, specific decisions could not easily be anived at about 
every matter, but a good deal of light was thrown on many 
suojects and some general conclusions wen; armed at. 1 ' 1 
believe there was a widespread feeling that the conltienci 
had done good. 

19 There is a feeling among some Part B States that they 
have not been very fairly treated in tire scheme o ( 
financial integration. 15 In the usual course this mallei i an 
be revised af ter iive years. But where a case is proved, then to 
no reason why the matter should not be looked into and 
where possible, some variations made in the pievion? 
settlement. It is not normally desirable to upset settlement > 
as they produce a feeling of uncertainty and it might afl’t t 

13 On 14 and 15 Octobei 1952 

14. The Finance Ministers agreed, in principle, to the levy oi half s » 1 1 
matching their budgetary estimates with the financial outlays los Lne . jv 
vear plan and mutual consultations between the Cenne and the Mat , 
before imposition of any new taxes, 

15. On 15 October, in response to the request of the Chief Minister s of 

Saarashtra and Hyderabad for review of the financial arrangements 
between the Union and the States m view of theis own revenues having 
gone down alter the integration, the President suggested to the Pi urn 
Minister to ask the Finance Commission to review the question and 
pending such a renew o adhere to the existing gemems. 




Al the Tungabhadra Dam, 29 September 1952 
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even our planning. But our whole approach is a co- 
operative one between the Centre and the State Governments 
and it is always out desire to remove any feeling of unfair 
treatment. All oi us, i hope, ate deeply interested, not on!) in 
the advancement of the particular part of India that we 
represent, hist of the country as a whole. We have thus to 
view every problem in this larger context. 

20 1 have written to you previously on several occasions 
about the habit of some unworthy newspapers to publish 
false statements and make scurrilous propaganda. This is 
often designed to create communal trouble and, indeed, it 
sometimes succeeds. We have come to the conclusion that we 
must take legal action wherever there is a prima faciec ase for 
it Even if we fail sometimes in that action because of the 
niceties of the law, we propose to take it. If the taw is not 
adequate, i t wil i have to be c hanged. This has nothing to do 
with political opposition, but rather with indecency, 
vulgarity and something approaching blackmail, in which 
some periodicals indulge. Recently there have been some 
extraordinary cases of this kind. A Bombay weekly 16 
published a forged letter purporting to have been written by 
the American Ambassados 17 here. It was published in spite 
of a warning given previously about this letter. We are 
taking action in this mutter 

21 Another remarkable example of this kind has recently 
occurred. A periodical 18 published what purported to be a 
speech by our Commandei-in-Chief, General Cariappa. 19 
Fliis was an astounding report. On the face of it, it was 
unbelievable. General Cariappa, when asked, of course, 
conuaduted it. The periodical in question offered to 
apologize and correct the previous false statement. But in 
such cases an apology or a correction is not adequate and 
legal ac tion is being taken. 


16 Current, 

17. Chester Bowles For b fn. see Vol. 2, p. 497 

18. Organiser, published in Delhi 
19 borb fn see Vo 1 p 2 j1 
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)> The General Assembly of tl c United Nations has 
begin; its labours /Q The f ust day appears to ha\ e been a very 
tame affair and indeed there were not enough speakers and 
the meeting had to be adjourned This is a bad beginning foi 
an important session. The Security Council has also met to 
heai Di. Graham’s report on Kashmir 21 Very soon, our 
representative and the representative of Pakistan will make 
their statements. I do not know what the future couise might 
be and whether any resolution is likely to be put forward by 
any of the Powers. We have asked Vijayalakshmi Pandit to 
represent us in this imattei in the Security Council 
Meanwhile, in Pakistan, the cry for wai continues. 22 Always 
when the Security Council or the U.N. representatives aie 
considering this mallei, the pi ess and the leaders of 
Pakistan become belligerent and inform the world that 
unless then wishes are attended to, there is going to be big 
trouble The cry of wolf has grown rathei stale, and yet m 
view of the deterioration in political and economic 
conditions in Pakistan, there is always danger of some 
adventurism and we have to be prepared fox ii 

23 In Iran, negotiations have broken down and have been 
followed by Dr. Mossadeq 21 announcing a break oi 
diplomatic relations with the U.K 24 This is unfortunate and 
the consequences are likely to be far-reachmg, 


20. The seventh session opened on 14 October 1952 at New Yoik, 

21. It met on 11 October 1952 but was adjourned as Pakistan s 
representative asked for time to prepare a statement on Graham’s teport 

22. Dawn wrote editorially on 1 1 October Lhat “Kashmii is an 
inalienable part ol the very conception of Pakistan and its territory. . If 
the U.N is proved wanting m its clear duty , it will have passed ns 
initiative to bloodshed and chaos.” On 12 October. Mahmood Hussein, 
Pakistan’s Minister for Kashmir Affairs, dec! at eclat Dacca that “in taseof 
the failure of the United Nations to solve the Kashmii problem we will be 
free to chalk out further course of action.” 

23 For b. fn. see Yol. 2, p. 453- 

24. Iran broke off diplomatic relations with the United Kingdom on 16 
October after the refusal by the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company to pay 49 
million pounds before negotiations could start foi settlement as proposed 
by Truman and Churchill in their joint note of 30 August. 
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24. A short time ago we sent a note 25 to the French 
Government drawing their attention to the state of 
lawlessness prevailing m some of the French possessions m 
India and more particularly to the repeated attempts h> 
gangsters to terrorize those who are in favour of merger with 
India. Such notes had been sent previously also. When I was 
m Madras, a further and rather flagrant example of 
gangsterism occurred there and two of our policemen were 
beaten bv some rowdies. There can be no doubt that this 
kind of thing has had the connivance, if not the active 
support, of the French authorities. I stated at a public 
meeting in Madras- 6 that we took a very strong view of these 
developments. It was clear that either the French authorities 
were conniving at these gangster methods or were incapable 
of controlling them. To talk of plebiscite m this connection 
had no meamngand, therefore, so far as w T e were concerned, 
w e were not interested m a plebiscite. The simple point now 
lor us was that these foreign possessions m India, whether 
French or Portuguese, should be handed over to India. It is 
on that basis that we were prepared to discuss matters and 
details. We are sending a formal note to this effect to the 
French Government in Pans 

25 We have always made it clear that we do not wish to 
interfere with the language, laws oi customs of these French 
or Portuguese establishments and that they would enjoy a 
measure of autonomy. It is only with the consent of the 
people there that any changes tvould be introduced. 

26 In Egypt new developments have taken place and it is a 
little difficult to judge of the real position there. One of the 
Regents was recently dismissed by General Negmh. 27 It is 
not quite clear whether General Neguib is the strong man of 

25. The Indian Government's note of 11 October condemned firing 
and the use of methods of coercion against Indian nationals in the French 
settlements and said that no fair referendum could be held under such 
conditions. 

26. On 9 October 1952. 

27 On 14 October, the Regency Council set up after King Farouk’s 
ibd cation was suspended and Pr n e Abdul Mone m was appo ed the 
ole Regent 
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Egypt or whether he is rather a popular figurehead with 
power being exercised by a gioup of officers. It is clear 
however, that it is the army or a gioup of o (fleet s who aie 
dominating the situation. The assuiances given previously 
b\ the army that thev did not wish to intei fere with the cm! 
government have proved to be untrue. Probably, General 
Neguib is more of a figurehead now and others control the 
Government The Regent 28 who was dismissed was a 
partisan of the Muslim Brotherhood Organization Thx 0 
indicates that the army group are not m favour of the 
Muslim Brotherhood. 

27 The army group does not appeal to have mud 
political background and the regime exhibits a cmium 
political weakness. In economic matters thev have taken 
steps which have faded to produce results. An attempt was 
made to control prices through military deciees. This met 
with no success. The position in Egypt, therefore, is by no 
means stable. 

28 Scarcity conditions prevail not only in Madras and 
Mysore and parts of Hyderabad, but also in Sauidshtra, 
Karnataka arid some areas of Madhya Bharat. There hau 
been welcome rains in many places including the eastern 
districts of Uttar Pradesh and these have brought much 
relief. In Assam, however, repeated floods continue bi ingin g 
disaster and suffering in then Uain. My programme lor 
Assam and Manipur is likely to be affected greatly by these 
rams there. 

29 I have sometimes received complaints from 
Christian missions and missionaries, both foreign and 
Indian, about the differential treatment accorded to them m 
some States 29 It is said that there is some kind of harassment 
also occasionally. Some instances of this kind have come to 
my notice. I hope that your Government will take panic ul.u 

28 Rachad Mehanna 

29. On 9 October 1952, Rajkumari Amm Kaur drew Nehru’s attention 
to complaints of such treatment of Christian missionaries m Bihar and 
Madhya Pradesh 
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care that there is no such discrimination, much less 
harassment, I know that there is a hangover still of the old 
prejudice against Chiistian missions and missionaries, fn 
the old days, many of them, except in the far South, where 
they were indigenous, represented the foreign power and 
sometimes even acted mote or less as its agents. I know also 
that some of them in the notth-east encouraged separatist 
and disruptive movements That phase is over. If any 
person, foreign or Indian, behav es m that wav still, cei tamly 
we should take suitable action. But we must remember that 
Christianity is a religion of large numbers of people in India 
and that it came to the South of India nearly 2000 years ago 
It is as much part of the Indian scene as any other religion 
Our policy of religious neutrality and protection of 
mmonties must not be affected ot sullied by discriminatory' 
treatment or harassment. While Christian missionaries 
have sometimes behaved objectionably from the political 
point of view, they have undoubtedly done great service to 
India in the social fields and -they continue to give that 
service. In the tribal areas, many of them have often devoted 
their lives to the tribes there. I wish that there were Indians 
who were willing to serve the tr ibal folk in this way. I know 
that there are some Indians now who aie doing this but I 
would like more of them to do so. It must be remembered 
that the Christian community, by and large, is poor and is 
sometimes economically on the level of the backward or 
depressed classes. 

30. We permit, by our Constitution, not only freedom of 
conscience and belief but even pjoselytism. Personally I do 
not like proselytism and it is rather opposed to the old 
Indian outlook which is, in this matter, one of live and let 
live. But I do not wish to come in other people’s ways 
provided thev aie not objectionable in any other sense. In 
particular, I would welcome any form of real social service 
by any one, missionary or not. A question arises, however, 
how far we should encourage foteignets to come hen- for 
purely evangehcal work Often these loieign missionaries 
raise funds in foreign c mntms i tin plea of c nut rung t e 
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savage heathen. I do not want anyone to tome hete who 
looks upon me as a savage heathen, not (hat I mind being 
called a heathen or a pagan by anybody But I do not want 
anv foreigners to come who look down upon us ot who 
speak about us in theii own countiies in terms ot contempt 
But if any foreigner wants to come here fot social set vice, I 
would welcome him 

31 , An interesting development has recently taken place 
The Communist Party of India has proclaimed ns 
willingness to testore the arms it possessed in Telengana 30 1 
do not suppose that they will icstore all the asms they have 
Nevertheless, this indicates the ptessuie of events on the 
Indian Communist Paily. We need not imagine that they 
have changed ilieir basic creed or tha t they have given up the 
way of violence. But it iscleai that they feel that the methods 
of violence ate not piofitable in India at present. Asa matter 
of fact, it did not matter much whethet they gave up then 
aims or not, because those arms v\ eie anyhow more or less 
useless Another party, calling itself the Revolutionary 
Communist Party, w hich has indulged in brutal ciimes m 
Assam, has also announced that it is giving up all kinds of 
violence and terrorism Again, this repiesents the failure of 
that policy of violence and teuoiism and not any change of 
heart. Anyhow, that declaration is welcome because it 
indicated then weakness and the public reaction against 
such methods. In Telengana, the public is definitely reacting 
against communist methods and a number of Communists 
there have got into trouble wnth the villagers. 

Yours sinceiely 
Jawaharlal Nehi u 


30 B Ramakishna Ran, Chief Minister of Hydeiabad, announced on K 
O obe 9 2 1 } G n n s n I elei g- n a agr fit rrt 

ond o y 
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New Delhi 
29 October, 1952 


M} dear Chief Minister,* 

As you pet haps know. I have been visiting the North- 
Eastern Frontier Agency and other border areas. I was away 
for about a week. On return to Delhi, I found that some kind 
of controversy was going on about control or decontrol of 
food.' 1 The Food Minister 2 had been having conferences in 
Bombay with State Ministers in this connection 3 and has 
discussed possible lines of action. 

Our Food Minister will becomingback to Delhi soon and 
we shall confei together, As however, there appears to be a 
good deal of confusion about this issue, I should like to 
make certain points cleat so as to avoid any misunderstanding. 
Specific issue* will, of course, be considered by us later. 

For various reasons of which you are fully awate, we 
adopted a policy of control of certain important foodgrains. 
We had to import a very large quantity of them from outside. 
Some months back the position was easier and a measure of 
decontrol was introduced in Madras State. 4 Later, some 
restrictions on internal movement within States were also 
removed. 5 There has thus been a certain trend towards 

* A special letter in addition to the Fortnightly Letters. 

1 On 21 October 1952, Rafi Ahmed Kidwai, Minister for Food and 
Agricultuie, said that the Government would announce shortly a new 
food policy based on complete decontrol of foodgrains. The statement was 
tritirized by the numbers of the Advisoiy Board to the Planning 
Commission on 21 October. 

2 Rafi Ahmed Kidwai 

3 From 23 to 29 October 1952 

4 Set ant p 99 

5 Sec a tc 32 
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partial decontrol. But at all stages we have mack it ( fear that 
we do not pt oppose to put an end to controls as such because 
we could not possibly take that risk. If it is possible, we may 
take some other specific measures to remove restrictions here 
and there. 

The basic policy obviously must be judged and decided 
from the point of view of not only present-day conditions 
but fuiui e possibilities and emergencies It is fortunate that, 
on the whole, we expect to have a fait ly good has vest this 
year. Because of very large impoits early this yeat, we also 
accumulated some foodgrains. These factors relieve the 
tension and make the situation somewhat better, which led 
us to take the measures referred to above. But some temporary 
improvement in the food situation ot even a good harvest 
gives us no assurance of future developments and we cannoi 
take any risks about that future. In laying down any policy, 
w r e have thus to have a long-teim view and provide for all 
possible contingencies. 

Apart from this, we are now engaged in finalizing our Five 
Year Plan Any Plan involves an attempt to control the 
economy of the country. The basic factor of this economy is 
food. This means that we must keep food prices down and 
try to lower them from their present level. On no account 
must they be allowed to go up, as that would upset 
everything weareaimingat. Secondly, we must always have 
large stocks in hand to meet any emergency or tendency to a 
use in prices. If we are to keep large stocks, we have to 
procure foodgrains in sufficient quantities. Some kind of 
procurement has Lhus to continue. We have also to icduct 
progressively imports of foodgtams, as they ate a heavy 
drain on our resources. What measure of controlled t a turning 
we should continue in selected places, is a mallei whh h has 
to be considered on the merits, keeping in view always the 
factors mentioned above. 

1 herefore, in any event, certain basic controls will have to 
continue and it would be wrong to think that we ate putting 
an end to coiuto s That is the essence if t planned momy 
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It is within these limits that we tonsidet any aspe< t of the 
food pioblem and the question of paitial decontml. 

I am ventimng to wiite to you because, reading me 
newspapers, I ’nave got the impression that people think thm 
we are likely to put an end veiy largely to these (ontiuls 
There appeals to be much confused thinking on the subject 
and the basic facts aie peihaps foi gotten. One of the basw 
facts is that we c unnot lely upon one good season and expect 
othet like ones to Eollow. 

It is well to keep m mind what has happened in Pakistan 
After a numbei of bumper yeais, when there was a large 
sui plus of food, a had year followed and suddenly the whole 
food economy of Pakistan began to c nimble. Pakistan had 
had a lot of trouble over food this yeai, even though the 
previous yeais were so good. We should take a lesson iiom 
this and not think in short-tenu period Fortunately, there 
have been definite improvements in our food situation 
Although there are also some undesirable tiends in tegard to 
puces, we should take advantage of theptesent impiovemem 
to provide for the future. 

We shall be considering this matter soon in our Cabinet, 
as well as in the Planning Commission. I shall be grateful to 
have your views on this subject, keeping in mind the 
principles stated above. I should also like to know what the 
price trends have been in yout State during the last few 
months — say six months What is your stock position and 
how does it compare with the stock position six months ago 
as well as a year ago? Any other televant information would 
be helpful to us and I shall be grateful if you will kindly have 
it sent. 


Yours sincerely. 
Jawaharlai Nehm 
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New Delhi 
30 October, 1952 


My dear Chief Minister, 

I have recently visited the North-Eastern Frontier Areas. I 
have written a note about this visit, a copy of which I 
enclose. 1 You will observe from what 1 have written how 1 
deeply I have been impressed by this visit and how i mportant 
I consider this area from many points of view?. 1 should like 
to go there again before long, mote especially as I have been 
unable to visit the Lushai Hills District. 

2. On my way to the frontier aieas, 1 spent a day in 
Calcutta 2 bemuse a new situation had arisen them on 
account of the influx of refugees horn East Pakistan. Theic 
wasagreatdeal of excitement and all kinds of demands were 
being made for what was called “strong" action against 
Pakistan. The pioblem of looking after the newly airived 
refugees was also a serious one. That crisis i s passed now' and 
the new passport system is working more or less 
satisfactorily . The arrivals and departures now are limited. 
Provisional aitangements have been made for the new 
refugees. These, u rangemcntsinelrtdedsendingthe.se refugees 
to other States Ihiforiuuan ly, some people have tlied to 
come in the way of these refugees being sent to Pu'hat or 
Onssa and special trains containing them have actually 
been stopped by people lying in front of the engine. This is 
indeed an extraordinary behaviour and is an attempt to 


1. The note dated 29 Oc tober 1952 on bis lour from 1 9 to 25 Ov toiler is 
printed at the end of this item 

2- OrlS October 1952- 
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exploit the situation loi political purposes and jusliooeate 
tiouble. 

3 Immediately alter the introduction of the passport 
system on the 15th October, some batches of refugees weie 
held up for a wluleon the border oi within Eastern Pakistan 
Within a few days, these people either came through to India 
ot returned to their homes. Oui Minorities Minister 1 went to 
Dacca 3 4 and, together with the Minorities Minister of 
Pakistan, 5 has been travelling m the affected aieas of East 
Bengal . 6 This visit and torn i tig lias clarified the atmosphere 
very much and helped to ease the situation. While the 
situation is undoubtedly much better and more normal, 
some political parties continue to agitate about it 7 and try to 
come in the wav of noi mality as well as of the rehabilitation 
of refugees There is of course no normality, as such, m 
Eastern Pakistan m regard to the minorities. They have to 
face particular difficulties and pressures But apart from 
tins continuing difficulty, a large measure of normality has 
returned. While the old problem remains, the new problem 
has been I a i gel \ tackled 

4. Why did (his influx take plate? As I indicated in my 
last letter, the mimed uitecause of it was undoubtedly the fear 
of the introdut turn of the passpoit system. People thought 
that they would not he allowed to come later and were 
anxious to take advantage of the it eei period befoie passports 


3 G C. Biswas. For b fn. see Vo!. 2, p. 96 

4 On 24 Octobei 1952 

5 Azuuddm Ahmed. 

6 The Ministers for the minorities visited the alfected areas in East 
■engal from 25 to 28 October and in West Bengal on 29 and 30 Octobei 

1952 

7 At a public meeting in Delhi on 23 October, J.B. Kiipalani called 
for 'effective governmental action" against Pakistan, Asoka Mehta 
demanded economic boycott and V.G Deshpande suggested the use of 
force against Pakistan to complete the exchange of population between 
ihe two (outlines Slicing niton, including economic blockade, was 

i. 'ila jI'v [ p< u t Cj‘ o " "7 O "ober 

on x P k risk 
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came In. As soon as the new system was introduced, there 
V v as no urgency and people found that there was no teal 
difficulty in coming thiough if they chose to do so. So now 
die migrants or other passengers are more limited and travel 
to and fro as previously before the recent influx. The 
numbers are indeed somewhat less than before owing to the 
checks which prevent the many smugglers and others from 
indulging in their activities. 

5. I have often given you some indication of the figures 
of migrations between Eastern Pakistan and W est Bengal It 
:s well to remembei these figures in order to have a current 
picture. That picture indicates that, by and large, for the last 
two years, there has been an excess of Hindus going back to 
Eastern Pakistan iiom West Bengal The excess has been 
considerable. Leaving out the month of September and part 
of October this year, it can be said that a very large number of 
Hindus have returned to Eastern Pakistan from West 
Bengal. Tins may be capable of explanation in various ways, 
but the fact is important. This does not mean that Hindus in 
Eastern Pakistan are atall happy or can lead a normal life. In 
the circumstances, they cannot lead that normal life and 
there are various pressures upon them. Nevertheless, in the 
balance, they did decide to go back. 

6. We are accused of a policy of appeasement of Pakistan 
and of not taking the strong action demanded. What this 
strong action is supposed to be is seldom indicated. Lately, 
stress has been laid on economic sanctions. As a matter of 
fact, there is very little trade between India and Pakistan and 
our economic sanctions will not make much difference. li 
they cause some additional inconvenience to Pakistan, the 
result, on us will be equally disconcerting. But, apait from 
this, what do we aim at? If we aim at a final conflict, then 
each step should be conditioned by that. If not, then we 
should not talk loosely and act in a way to obstruct our 
objective. I am quite clear that to think or act in terms of a 
major conflict is bad from every point of view and harmful 
to a concerned It surprises me how people talk lightly of 
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such serious and dangerous matters. We who happen to 
shoulder (he heavy responsibilities of guiding India’s police 
cannot allow ourselves to be swept away by this occasional 
agitation of some people who have no vision and allow 
themselves to be carried away by the passion of the moment 

7 If we are not aiming at this conflict, then the only other 
ami is to try to lessen the tensions that exist, while 
sateguaiding Gen interests all the time. We have end eav ou ted 
to follow that policy. To say that we have not succeeded m 
solving these problems is to ignore the scale of the world and 
of India and Paid start. There are many unsolved problems m 
the world and they carry on, even though there is widespread 
desire lor their solution. 1 cannot prophesy what will 
happen m the future in India oi elsewhere All we can 
endeavour to do is to act rightly in the present keeping the 
future objective in view 

8 I am quite certain that vast numbers of people in India 
and, I would say, in Pakistan also, desire peace between our 
countries and a satislac toty settlement of our problems. But 
in each country there are vociferous groups, lull of hatred for 
the other coun try and people and lacking vision completely 
Unfortunately it is these people who catch the public eye 
and are reported in the public pi ess. Pakistan is much worse 
m this respect, but it would be wrong and untrue if we 
thought that none were to blame in India. Some of our 
newspapers continually create this atmosphere of bitterness 
and hostility; many of them, I am glad to say, obseive a 
proper balance. In Pakistan, most of the newspapers am 
totally unbalanced and some vitriolic. 8 Each such step on 
one side affects the other and thus the temperature rises. It 
would be lai better if we thought more of the large mass of 
friendly people on either side who want peace and a 
settlement, and a little less of the aggressive and vociferous 
groups. It is rather extraordinary how we are blamed for 
whatever happens. When refugees were coming from East 

8 For example J>?wn of 23 October carried a report that Musi ns n 
Ind a would soon be exterm nated by fanauc H ndu elements 
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Pakistan, h was said that Pakistan was pushing them out 
and we were peimittmg this to be done. Later, when the 
passport system was introduced and there was some check on 
migrants and others, we were blamed for permitting Pakistan 
to obstruct these migrants from coming over. Whether they 
came or not, we were supposed to be blameworthy. I do not 
understand this type of argument or the mind that ! tes 
behind it. 

9 I have written to you separately about the food position 
and the recent talk about decontrol 9 Where we can relax 
controls without risk, we should certainly do so. But in this 
matter there can be no taking of risk Further we cannot 
imperil our national plans which will soon emerge ft ora the 
labours of the Planning Commission. Planning must 
necessarily involve various controls of the economic 
structure. 'Without them there can be no planning. In 
what measuie those controls should be kept in regard to a 
particular commodity is a matter to be judged in each 
individual case. But the basic policy of economic conn of has 
to be kept in view all the time. 

10 There has been debate also about the protection to be 
gn en to the handloom industry. It is clear that this industry 
is of high importance in India. That would be so merely 
because a very large number of people are engaged in it But 
there are othet reasons also and any person with a Congress 
background must necessarily favour the fullest help being 
given to this industry. I think there is general agreement 
about this, though there are diffetences of opinion as to the 
measure and the method of piotection to be given We have 
appointed a special All India Handloom Board to considei 
the handloom position. We shall be in a better position to 
come to final decisions when this Boaid reports to us after 
reviewing the situation as a whole. Meanwhile, a number of 
substantial steps have been taken to help the handloom 
weavers. 


9 See anie neir 12 
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1 1 The General Assembly of the United Nations is meeting 
at present and is considering matters of high importance. 
We are particular ly interested not only in Kashmir but in the 
South African racial issue and, of course, in Korea. Some of 
these questions ate being discussed thete. But, as a matter of 
fact, everything m America is at ptesern subordinated to 
the Presidential election. Nothing really important is going 
to be done by the U.N. till that election is ovei early next 
month. 

12 While South Africa is on the agenda of the U.N., a new 
and lather dangerous situation has arisen in East Africa. On 
the one hand, it is reported that a secret society 10 of Africans 
has been carrying out a terrorist campaign and there have 
been a number of murders; on the other hand, the measures 
taken by the British colonial authorities are of the severest 
kind. 11 It is dear that Jerrorism and assassination have to be 
met and put down. But it is equally dear to me that the 
colonial policy being adopted there will lead to grave 
consequences. It is not possible to crush the whole people, 
moie especially when they have become politically wide 
awake. A large number of African leaders have been arrested 
and the African organizations have been practically broken 
up 12 The result of this policy can only be to embitter the 
Africans and to make a friendly settlement ranch more 
difficult. 


30 The Mau Maa smetsot iety, pledged to drive out the ‘white' sealers 
from Kenya, gained influence on the Kikuyu tube and launched a 
campaign against European scuieis and African collaborators 

11. On 1 October, the Kenya Legislative Council, despite opposition 
from the African inembei s, empowered the Stare to control the pi ess and 
’in pose restrictions on the movement of Mau Mau supponets, increase 
penalties for acts of sedition, and allow the police to arrest any suspected 
person without wauant. On 20 October, the Government declared a state 
of emergency in Kenya. 

12. The Govei ament arrested Jomo Kenyatta and Richard Achieng— 
the President and tire Secretary respectively of the Kenya African Union, 

Fred K bai a prominei t trade union leader and 1 other te-ders o f 

the Mau Mu move nent 
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the difficulty caused by the recent judgments of their 
Supreme Court and the Privy Council. 17 If they do this, it 
will be most unfortunate for it will put an end to all the 
favourable trends. I have addressed a personal appeal to the 
Prime Minister of Ceylon 18 on this subject. 

18 I am going out ol Delhi again today on a short lour I 
shall visit Sagar 19 in Madhya Pradesh, Nagpur, Waidha and 
Sevagram. 20 The real objective is Sevagram, the others will 
be taken on the way to it. To go to Sevagram is always a 
pilgrimage. 

19 Parliament will begin early next month on the 5th 
November. We have plenty of work to do during the six 
weeks or so of the session. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


17 By successive judgements on 6 and 9 October, the Supieme Coui t 
and the Privy Council had given 40,000 Indian settlers in Sri Lanka a right 
to citizenship under the Indian and Pakistani Residents Ait, 19-19 
Through an amending bill on 5 November 1952, the Sri Lankan 
jovernment sought to circumvent these judgements by enabling 
conferment of citizenship only on those members oi the family of the 
applicants who had been residents of Sri Lanka since 1939. 

18. Dudley Senanayake (1911-1973) Son of D.S Senanayake, first 
Yime Minister of Su Lanka, Minister of Agriculture and Lands, 1947; 
5 rime Minister, 1952-53, March-July 1960, and 1965-70. 

19. On 30 October 1952. 

20. From 30 October to 2 November 1952 He inaugurated the 
Sevagram Rural Umversi y on 1 November 1952 
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Enclosure 

Ah recent tom of the North-Eastern Frontier Areas pioved 
not only exceeding!) interesting hat, if I may say so, exciting 
to me. It oms m the nature o: a discovery of new and 
fast mating aspects of India, I leatnt much by it which I 
could nevei haw done by leading icpotts I think also that 
fiom various points of v ien , my \ isit did good in many ways. 

1 spent just cjbout a week them, constantly moving about by 
an oi cai I visited parts of the lull areas of Assam, the 
’North-East Fionuei Agency, Manipur and Tripma. I had 
intended going to the Lushai Hills District also, but the only 
approach was by road, a long journey and a breach had 
on mi ed on the 1 oad, which pi e\ * med my under taking this 
journey I was yeiysoiry to miss thisaiea, which fiom some 
points of view especially deseived a visit 

2 Ehing m these bull areas is fascinating with then 
numerous and tortuous valleys It is also not free from 1 isk if 
am clouds are present, which is often the case. To fly right 
above the clouds has no value, except perhaps to reach a 
particular destination. Even that destination is missed as I 
missed it twice in spite of repeated efforts I wanted to visit 
Tawang, near the Tibetan border. It was not possible to land 
there as there was no air strip To go by mountain path was 
mam weeks' journey. We had decided, however, to fly low 
ov ei it and had announced this fact. W e carried some fl owers 
to throw ov ei the monastery there. But we did not succeed m 
finding the place although we flew round about it for some 
time. Later we heard that hundreds of monks and nuns as 
well as the neighbouring village population and our Assam 
Rifles had gathered there j ust to see us in the air. They had 
come from long distances on foot and it was a great pity that 
we lost our way. On another occasion, we intended flying to 
Wa long, also another ot our posts near the Tibetan frontier. 
Here too, we could not land. As a matter of fact, we could 
not reach the place because of low clouds. 

I These pi" rs are rut off from ihe rest of the woild and 
van vnly be u i led n mini y by long m irehes ah ig the 
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mountains. Supplies are sent to them by air and are dropped 
from the aircraft. Two days after our attempt to leach them, 
an fndian Aii Force aircraft, carrying supplies, came to guei 
in these very mountains. This was evidence of the risky 
nature of flying theie And yet, these flights have been going 
on for a year or two regularly and they had become almost a 
routine for the men of our Air Force as well as for a private 
air company which is especially engaged for the purpose I 
was full of admiration for the pilots. 

4 I do not know what ideas most people in India have 
about tribal folk. My own general impression has been 
largely derived from such people as the Bhils, the Santhals, 
the Gonds, etc. For my part, I like these somewhat backward 
or even primitive people, but I recognize that they are 
primitivein their normal ways of life. Given the opportunity, 
however, some of them can make good m other ways also 
During my visit to the North-East Frontier, I had to change 
my conception of these tribes. I found a great variety ot them, 
differing from each other very greatly. Some of them weie 
undoubtedly rather primitive, but many of them were 
remarkably developed and advanced. Indeed, it is quite 
absurd to call them backward. An average crowd of some of 
these tribes would probably be more advanced m manv ways 
than an average crowd elsewhere m India. 

5 I do not propose to give lists of these tribes or to deal 
with them separately, but l should like to mention that the 
Khasis struck me as very advanced as well as attractive 
people. So also the Lusliais. Thcii women are intelligent, 
attractive and hard-workmg. Generally speaking, many ol 
them have been educated in missionary schools and tan 
speak English, Indeed, the proportion of people speaking 
English was higher than I would find in most other parts 
of India. An instance that was mentioned to me threw 
some light on these people and more especially on their 
womenfolk. A bright-faced girl was carrying a heavy load of 
wood. She was asked some questions and. to the surprise of 
the questioner she spoke in cxce ltm English She was a 
college girl But because her family had suffered in recent 
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years, chiefly owing to the partition, she was carrying these 
loads just to earn some money for her parents. I could hardly 
conceive of any girl of a like station elsewhere in India doing 
this kind of work. 

6 What appealed to me about all these tubal people was 
not. only their physique and health and straight- limbed 
bodies but their frank demeanour. They looked one in the 
face and were not afraid or inhibited, men and women alike 
Altogether, they struck me as a fine lot of which arty country 
can be proud. Almost everywhere there was a passion for 
education. The two principal demands were for roads and 
schools. I can well imagine that given these communications 
and schools, they would advance rapidly and be a credit to 
the country in many ways. Even now many of them occupy 
responsible positions and do well. Even the Nagas, who are 
supposed to be very primitive, profit by education. They 
make very good soldiers. Oui Army has a battalion of them, 
and so also the Assam Rifles, and their officers spoke in the 
highest terms of them. 

7 The names of the tribes are somewhat misleading. The 
Nagas consist of many entirely separate tribes with different 
languages or dialects and not too much contacts with each 
other. The name, "Naga", has been imposed upon them 
The Lushai is a generic name to a large number of tribes 
living in what are now called the Lushai Hills. As a matter of 
fact, only one small tribe there is really Lushai and the others 
object to this appellation. They want their name changed to 
''Mizoram". The Garos would like to be called the "Achiks" 
which, according to them, is their real name. 

8 We have looked upon the question of the tribes as a 
social problem, which of course it is. But in these North- 
Eastern Frontier Areas, it is very much a political problem 
also because of the frontier and because these people are 
culturally related to the people on the other side of the 
frontier, e.g., the Tibetans or Burmese The whole area as all 
real frontier areas are, is full of these mixed racial types with 
a Mongolian element present in greater or less degree. The 
languages they speak are numerous They havi no written 
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script and it was the missionat ies who taught them the Latin 
script and wrote grammars and dictionaries (or them 

9 Another fact to be remembered is that all these mires and 
other people in these areas were almost complete)} < ut off 
from the rest of India during British rule. Few of them tame 
out of their areas and few from outside went time The 
British did not like this journeying to and ho. Thus ihe> 
never experienced a sensation of being in a count!} called 
India and they were hardly influenced by the snuggle for 
freedom or other movements in India. Their chief expet iente 
of outsiders was that of British officers and Christian 
missionaries who generally tried to make them arm -Indian 
As Indian independence gradually approached and it 
became obvious that British rule was coming to an end 
m India, some of these British officers and Christian 
missionaries induced them to think in terms of independence 
This had some effect on some sections of the Nagas. 

10. Generally speaking, these tribal people have masked 
customs and ways of living, which me different horn those of 
the Assamese and thus they have not mixed and do not even 
now mix easily on the social plane. There is a feeling of 
separateness m these tribes and some apprehension that they 
might be merged in the sea of Indian humanity, that they 
might have to give up their customs and ways of living, that 
they might even have their land taken away from them 

11. There is a tendency in Assam for what is called 
integration of these tribes and for the establishment ol a 
homogeneous State. This really means merging in a cultural 
and like sense the tribal people into the Assamese. I think 
that, this is not a desirable movement and instead of 
achieving its objective, will lead to conflicts and difficulties. 
There is bound to be a process of assimilation, but ibis will 
have to be developed by itself through education and 
contacts without any special effort. Indeed, the effort should 
be on retaining their individual culture, much of which is 
certainly worth retaining. They have an innate sense of an 
and are a strong and virile people It would be a gi eat pity if 
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in this respect they were brought down to a lower level, even 
though they might advance in some other ways. 

!2 The first problem we have to face there is to inspire 
them with confidence and to make them feel at one with 
India, and to icalize that they ate part of India and have an 
honoured place in it. This can only be done by allowing 
them to retain their own cultural traits and habits and 
leaving them to develop along their own lines without any 
compulsion from outside. 

13 In some places the question of language was raised 
Thus a Khasi or a Lushai learns his own language, which is 
the medium m the primary schools. He has to learn 
Assamese also and Hindi and English. The Khasi or the 
Lushai language is written in the Latin script. The Assamese 
is written in a slight variation of the Bengali script. Thus not 
only have several languages to be learnt but their scripts 
This is a great burden. It is due that Assamese has become, to 
some extent, a lingua ftanca in those areas. A Khasi told me 
ol this difficulty and asked me if Assamese could not be 
written in a Devnagari script, as this would make it easier for 
them to learn both Assamese and Hindi. I think there is 
much in what he said. 

14 The people near the Tibetan frontier asked me 
repeatedly for schools, roads and dispensaries. On the othei 
hand, in some other areas bordering on Tibet, I was to! d that 
comparison was being made with conditions on the Chinese 
side and that this was not always to our advantage. Many of 
our people go across the border to work on the other side and 
get good wages. They say that the Chinese are building roads 
and schools, etc. In fact, it appeared that the Chinese treated 
our people somewhat better than they treated the Tibetans 

15. Thus the problem of these areas is to make the people 
feel that they have perfect freedom to live their own lives and 
to develop according to their wishes and genius. India to 
them should signify not only a protecting force but a 

liberating one Any conception that India is ruling them and 
that they are the ruled or that the customs and habits with 
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which they are unfamiliar are going to be imposed upon 
them, will alienate them and make our frontier problems 
more difficult. I was glad to see that the Governor of Assam, 
Shri Jairamdas Doulatram, 1 was very sympathetic and 
friendly to the tribal people and fully appreciated the policy 
that we had laid down. His chief difficul ty, and indeed this is 
a common complaint, was lack of funds. Schools are 
relatively cheap and they are in high demand 
Communications are expensive, and yet, without communi- 
cations, nothing can be done. During the' British period 
these areas were left completely undeveloped and it is 
exceedingly difficult now to move about in the interior 
Probably the worst developed area of all lies in the Lushax 
Hills, but really this applies to most other parts also. Post 
offices are very rare, telegraph offices are rarer and of course 
telephones practically non-existent. I was told that it took a 
month or more for a letter to reach some parts of the Lushar 
Hills. 

16. As I wanrieted about these aieas. New Delhi, with all us 
paraphernalia of Government, seemed to be very far away 
and I realized that the leverse was also true. These areas, so 
full of promise and with such a fine and often sensitive and 
intelligent population, were hardly remembered by New 
Delhi. In a vague way no doubt they existed as some outlying 
tract which had to be kept going. But there was no intimate 
appreciation of their existence, their difficulties and their 
problems. Ceitainly no feeling that these people would add 
greatly to the strength of India as well as to then own 
prosperity, if properly helped. I wished that more people 
from New Delhi visited these areas and came in comae t with 
these very attractive, intelligent and hard-working people. 

17. Many of these tribes, notably the Khasis, Lushais and 
the Gatos, have suffered greatly from the partition of India. 
All their communications system led to Eastern Pakistan 
and their markets lay there also These markets have novv 
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oeeuo.it off almost completely and they cannot gel necessary 
articles, such as rice, etc. Large numbers of prosperous 
people have been i educed to povei ty because of this, and \ et 
the} produce oranges in very great abundance. Also bananas, 
pineapples, potatoes, Indian corn, sweet potatoes and, to a 
slight extent, tapioca. They are good cultivators I noticed 
how the K has is took advantage of every strip of available 
land in the mountains Sometimes there was terrace 
culm a lion which was good. In other areas the usual for m of 
cultivation is w hat is called ‘Jltooniing’ ora shifting method 
of dry cultivation of paddy. The forest is cut down and used 
r or this kind of cultivation and then that patch of land is left 
and people more on to the next This is obviously very 
harmful. Possibly this growth of ‘Jhooming’ cultivation is 
also partly responsible for the floods 

18 These people realr/ecl that changing conditions 
required them to change what they cultiv ated. I was asked to 
send them experts to advise them as to what to do. All of 
them wanted markets for oranges, timber, bamboos, etc 
Some cotton also is grown, but this is short staple. It was not 
used locally and used to be expos led to foreign countries to 
be mixed with wool. 

19 Aproposai was madefoi anangements for cold storage 
of oranges. If this was done, it would piove very helpful 
indeed to the people there, moxe especially the Khasn. I was 
told that a plant of this kind was estimated to cost about 4 oi 
5 lakhs of rupees This would save them about ten times that 
figure annually. Some such proposal was examined some 
tune ago. I think that we should c onsidet this afresh as soon 
as possible. 

20 Air strips were asked for and people offered to make 
them for us. I think that we shall have to make a number of 
air strips because roads over the mountains will take a much 
longei time. The air stups need not be very long ones It 
would be enough if small planes v\ ould land there. I am told 
that our Air Force people as well as Civil Aviation do not 
approve ofsm 11 planes flying h t T I r no mystlTseewhy 
this should be s r piovdtdiK i p ic is two-engined 
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been cut off almost completely and the} cannot get necessary 
articles, such as rice, etc. Large numbers of prosperous 
people ha\e been \ educed to povei ty because of this, and yet 
they produce oranges in very gieat abundance. Also bananas, 
pineapples, potatoes. Indian corn, sweet potatoes and, to a 
slight extent, tapioca They are good cultivate! s. I noticed 
how the Khasis took advantage of every strip of available 
land m the mountains. Sometimes there was terrace 
cultiv ation which was good. In othei areas the usual foi m of 
cultiv ation is w hat is called ‘Jhooming' or a shifting method 
of dn cultivation of paddy. The forest is cut down and used 
for this kind of cultivation and then that patch of land is left 
and people move on to the next. This is obviously very 
haimful. Possibly this growth of ‘Jhooming’ cultiv ation is 
also partly responsible foi the floods. 

18 These people realized that changing conditions 
required, them to change whauhev cultivated. I was asked to 
send them expel ts to advise them as to what to do. All of 
them wanted markets for oranges, timber, bamboos, etc 
Some cotton also is gi own, but this rs short staple It was not 
used locally and used to be expoi ted to foreign countries to 
be mixed with wool. 

19 A proposal was made for at mngementsfoi cold storage 
of oianges. If this was done, it would prove ven helpful 
indeed to the people there, mote especially the Khasis. I was 
told that a plant ol this kind was estimated to cost about 4 or 
5 lakhs of rupees. This would save them about ten times that 
figure annually. Some such proposal was examined some 
time ago. I think that we should c onsidet this afresh as soon 
as possible. 

20. Air strips were asked foi and people offered to make 
them for us. I think that we shall have to make a number of 
air strips because roads over the mountains will taken much 
lougei time. The air strips need not be veiy long ones. It 
would be enough if small planes would land there. I am told 
that our An Force people as well as Civil Aviation do not 
approve of small planes flying th*““ I do not myself see why 
th s s tould bt s pi videdties Ip i erstwoengned 
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which they are unfamiliar are going to be imposed upon 
them, will alienate them and make our frontier problems 
more difficult. I was glad to see that the Governor of Assam, 
Shri jairamdas Doulatram, 1 was very sympathetic and 
friendly to the tribal people and fully appreciated the policy 
that we had laid down. His chief difficulty, and indeed this is 
a common complaint, was lack of funds. Schools are 
relatively cheap and they are in high demand 
Communications are expensive, and yet, without communi- 
cations, nothing can be done. During the' British period 
these areas were left completely undeveloped and it is 
exceedingly difficult now to move about in the interior 
Probably the worst developed area of all lies in the Lushai 
Hills, but really this applies to most other parts also. Post 
offices are very rare, telegraph offices are rarer and of course 
telephones practically non-existent. I was told that it took a 
month or more for a letter to reach some parts of the Lushai 
Hills. 

16. As I wandeied about these areas, New Delhi, with all its 
paraphernalia of Government, seemed to be very far away 
and I realized that the reverse was also tine. These areas, so 
full of promise and with such a fine and often sensitive and 
intelligent population, weie hardly remembered by New 
Delhi. In a vague tvay no doubt they existed as some ou tl y mg 
tract which had to be kept going. But there was no intimate 
appreciation of their existence, then difficulties and (heir 
problems. Certainly no feeling that these people would add 
greatly to the strength of India as well as to then own 
prosperity, if properly helped. I wished that more people 
from New Delhi visited these areas and tame in contact with 
these very attractive, intelligent and hard-working people. 

17. Many of these tribes, notably the Khasis, Lushnis and 
the Garos, have suffered greatly horn the partition of India 
All their communications system led to Eastern Pakistan 
and their markets lay there also. These markets have now 
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been cutoff almost complete! y and they cannot get necessary 
articles, such ns rice, etc. Large numbers of prosperous 
people ha\e been i educed to povetiy because of this, and yet 
they produce oranges in very great abundance Also bananas, 
pmeapplcs, potatoes, Indian com, sweet potatoes and, to a 
slight extent, tapioca. They me good cultivatois. I noticed 
how tne Khasis took advantage of every strip of available 
land in the mountains. Sometimes theie was terrace 
cultivation which was good. In othei areas the usual fonn of 
:uki\ation is what is called ‘Jhooming’ or a shifting method 
of dry cultivation of paddy. The foiest is cut down and used 
foi this kind of < uliivation and then that patch of land is left 
and people move on to the next. This is obviously very 
harmful. Possibly this giowth of ‘Jhooming’ cultivation is 
also partly responsible for the floods. 

18 These people lealLec? that changing conditions 
required them to change what thev cultivated I was asked to 
send them expeus to advise them as to what to do All of 
them wanted markets for oranges, timber, bamboos, etc 
Some cotton also is grown, but this is shoi t staple. It was not 
used locally and used to be expoued to foreign countiies to 
be mixed with wool. 

19 A proposal was madeforanangements for cold stoiage 
of oranges. If this was done, it would prove very helpful 
indeed to the people there, more especially the Khasis. I was 
told that a plant of this kind was estimated to cost about 4 or 
5 lakhs of rupees. Tins would sav e them about ten times that 
figure annually. Some such psoposal was examined some 
time ago. I think that we should c onsider this afresh as soon 
as possible. 

20 Air strips were asked for and people offered to make 
them for us. I think that we shall have to make a number of 
ait strips because roads over the mountains will take a much 
longei time. The air strips need not be veiy long ones. It 
would be enough if small planes would land there. I am told 
that our Air Force people as well as Civil Aviation do not 
approve of small planes flying time I do not myself see why 
ibis s lould be > pr sided il e i i p e is two engined 
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Probably a heliropici would piovt* of gloat use Indeed a 
helicopter appeals cjuite essential. If theie is un accident, 
there is no way to reach the plan withm a leasonahle time 
except by a helicopter 

21 The Sixth Schedule of the Constitution piovides fot 
the formation of autonomous uistiuts and autonomous 
regions in the lull areas of Assam This, if I may say so, wasa 
verv wise provision. It is quite essential that these tubal 
people should be given the iaigest possible measure of local 
autonomy. Act oi ding to the Constitution, theie should be 
six autonomous distiict count i Is. Five of these have been 
toi med, but the sixth, m the Naga Hills district, has not been 
foimed because of the non-coopeiation of the Nagas these 
They demand an independent Slate, which is inthei absurd 
Bus they have another grievance. According to them, the 
understanding' arrived at on then behalf with Sn Akbai 
Hydari, 2 3 then Governor of Assam, was not given effect to in 
the SixLh Schedule. In so fat as this is so, we should be 
prepared to honour that understanding and even to vat y the 
Sixth Schedule to some extern. That question, however, does 
not arise at piesent, though 1 should like to consider the 
grant of fuithet powers to the distric t councils. 

22 The Constitution lays down that each distric I council 
for an autonomous district shall consist of not men e than 21 
members of vvhom not less than three-fourths shall be 
elec ted on the basis of adult sulhage. The stress thus is on 
election and on the limitation of the number of nominated 
members. In effect, however, this has been mtei preted as 

2. The nine-point agreement reached m June 1947, which could he rmewt d 
after ten years, conceded the Nagas, "tight lo develop themselves 
accoidmg to their truly expressed wishes," allowed all tivil and tnnmi d 
cases to be settled through the customary laws ol the Nagas m Naga 
courts, the executive mattets except the appointment ol disfrit t officers fo 
be decided by the Naga National Council, and all legislative* enact me ills 
affecting the terms of agreement or religious practices o( the Nagas not to 
become enforceable without the consent of the Naga National Council 

3. Muhammad Saleh Akbar Hydari (1894-1948) I.CS. Smetaiy 
Department of Industries and Supplies. 1943-45. membei. Viceroys 
Ixeru ve Cx n 945-46 Governor {Assam 941 48 
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limiting the elected members to thiee-fourths only. This 
stem of nomination has given i ise to ti ouble in one district 
(I think that is the Khasi area) wheie demonsts aliens took 
place against nominations and filing had to be resoi ted to 
In the other autonomous distiicts, no paiucular objection 
has been laised to the system of nominations. I do not think 
that the system of nominations is good oi , at any late, that it 
should extend to one quarter of the total membeis. As we 
have to produce a sensation of teal autonomy, we should 
reduce this nomination to the lowest figure, if we keep it at 
all. It rnav be necessary to reset ve a right to appoint one or 
tw o competent persons who might not be elected or to give 
teptesentation to some minonq group. I should imagine 
that it is enough to have two nominated members for this 
pm pose, oral the most three. It should be possible to make 
this change even now in the Khasi district council by getting 
thiee nominated members to resign and then having an 
election foi them. This would undoubtedly create a good 
impression. 

23 The real problem of the district councils, however, is 
that of finance. They have \eiy little money and everywhere I 
w as asked foi more financial assistance. The Assam Govern- 
ment has given Rs. 30,000 to each disuict council for initial 
expenses. This does not go far and it is difficult foi these 
people to raise much money from their own resources i ight 
at the beginning. It is very impot taut that this expei iment of 
district councils should succeed. Their members aie anxious 
to justify themselves and to do something, but they cannot 
do much in existing circumstances for lack of money. The 
success of these disuict councils would be a tremendous 
factor in this men. It would affect immediately the Nagaarea 
also, where thus far no such council has been constituted 

24 The Khasi district council taised a question of a sum of 
about rupees foui and a half lakhs which had been kept in a 
separate account foi thempieviously for the development of 
these areas. This sum, howevei , was taken over by the Assam 
0 overnment This has c u sed a good deal of resentment 
be on se the in ney w s real yen narked for that irea I 
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Probably a helicopter would pimr of guvt use Indeed a 
helicopter appeals quite essential. II there is an accident, 
there is no way to reach the pla< c within a reasonable time 
except by a helicopter 

21, The Sixth Schedule of the Constitution provides foi 
tire formation of autonomous districts and autonomous 
regions in the hrll areas of Assam This, iff may say so, was a 
very wise provision. It is quite essential that these tubal 
people should be given (he largest possible measure of local 
autonomy. According to the Constitution, there should be 
six autonomous district councils. Five of these have been 
formed, but the sixth, in theNaga Hr 11s district, has not been 
formed because of the non-cooperation of the Nagas there 
They demand an independent State, which is rather absurd 
But they have another grievam r According to them, the 
under standing 2 arrived at orr then behalf with Sir Akbar 
Hvdarip then Governor of Assam, was not given effec t to in 
the Sixth Schedule. In so fat as this is so, we should be 
prepared to honour that understanding and even to vary the 
Sixth Schedule to some extern. That quest ion, however, does 
not arise at present, though 1 should bke to consider the 
grant of further powers to the dtstru t councils. 

22. The Constitution lays down that each disirir i council 
for an autonomous district shall consist of not more than 24 
members of whom not less than three-fourths shall be 
elec ted on the basis of adult suffrage The stress thus is on 
election and on the limitation of the number of nominated 
members. In effect, however, this has been mtetptcled as 

2. The nine-porn t agreemen l reached in J (me 1917, wine heouldhc tenewed 
after ten tears, conceded the Nagas, “light to develop themselves 
according to their uulv expressed wishes," allowed all civil and criminal 
cases to be settler; through the customary laws of fire Nagas in Nag.t 
courts, the executive matters except the appointment ot disuut officers to 
be decided bv the Nagn National Council, and all legislative enactments 
aftecting the terms of agreement or religious practices of the Nagas not to 
become enforceable without the consent of die Nagrt National Council 

3 Muhammad Saleh Alcbar Hvdan (1894-19-18;. ICS, Secretary, 
Department of Industries and Supplies, 1943-45, rnembet, Viceroy’s 
Executive Co«n^j j 1 945—Mr Govcrno of Assam 947 48 
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limiting the elected members to tin ee- fourths only. This 
system of nomination has given use to trouble in one district 
(I think that is the Khasi aieal where demonstrations took 
place against nominations and fning had to be resented to 
In the other autonomous districts, no pai titular objection 
has been raised to the system of nominations. I do not think 
that the system of nominations is good ot , at any rate, that it 
should extend to one quarter of the total membets. As we 
have to produce a sensation of real autonomy we should 
reduce this nomination to the lowest figure, if we keep it at 
all. U may be necessarv to resene a right to appoint one or 
t\\ a competem persons who might not be elected or to give 
representation to some minority group. I should imagine 
that it is enough to have two nominated members for this 
put pose, or at the most three. It should be possible to make 
tins change even now in the Khasi district council by getting 
tluee nominated members to lesign and then having an 
election foi them. This would undoubtedly create a good 
nnpiession. 

23 The real problem of the district councils, however, is 
that of finance. They have \ e» y little money and everywhere I 
was asked tot more financial assistance. The Assam Govern- 
ment has given Rs. 30,000 to each district council for initial 
expenses. This does not go far and it is difficult for these 
people to raise much money from their own resources i ight 
at the beginning. It is very impoi tant that this expet imenr of 
disn irt councils should succeed. Their members aie anxious 
to justify themselves and to do something, but they cannot 
do much in existing ciicumsunces for lack of money. The 
success of these district councils would be a tremendous 
factor in this area. It w ould affet t immediately the Naga area 
also, where thus far no such council has been constituted 

24 The Khasi disn it t council mised a question of a sum of 
about rupees four and a half lakhs which had been kept m a 
separate account for them previously for the development of 
these areas. This sum , however , was taken over by the Assam 
C nernmeiu Tins h is i i sed a good deal cf lescntment 
bee rust tie in ney was really i narked for that ueo I 
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Probably a heliroptr? would ptovr oi gical use Indeed a 
helicopter appears quite essennal. If ihae is an accident, 
there is no way to reach the place within a mtson.ible time 
except bv a hclicoptet 

21. The Sixth Schedule of (he Constitution psovidey foi 
the fotmation of autonomous distiuis and autonomous 
regionsin the hill areas of Assam Tins, if I maj say so, was a 
ven wise provision. It is quite essential drat these tubal 
people should be given the largest possible measure of local 
autonomy, According to the Constitution, time .should be 
six autonomous disuict councils. Five of these have been 
formed, butthe sixth, in theNaga Hills district, has not been 
formed because of die non-coopnation of the Nagas there 
They demand an independent .State, which is rat hot absurd 
But they have another grievance. According to them, the 
undet standing" arrived at on then behalf with Sit Abbat 
Hyctari, 2 3 then Governor of Assam, was not given effect to m 
the Sixth Schedule. In so far as this is so, we should be 
prepated to honour that understand mg and even to vary the 
Sixth Schedule to some extern. That quest it m, however, does 
not arise at present, though 1 should like to consider the 
grant of fmthei powers to the district councils, 

22. The Constitution lays down that each disn ict council 
for an autonomous district shall consist of not more than 24 
members of whom not less than th tee-fourths shall be 
elected on the basis of adult suffrage The stress thus is on 
election and on the limitation of the number of nominated 
members In effect, however, this has been inleipri ted as 


2 The nine-pointagieement icadhed in Jiuie 1 9 17. which could hr* renewed 
after ten years, conceded the Nagas, “right to develop rhemseho, 
according to their rmly expressed wishes,” allotted ah ii and euniinal 
cases to be settled through the cusfonuny Jaws of die Nagas in Naga 
com is, {he executive matters except the appointment ot'distru (officers to 
be decided bv the IVaga National Council, and ait legislative enactments 
affecting the terms of agieemem or religious practices of the N ague not to 
become enfoiceable without the consent of the Naga National Count il, 

3. Muhammad Saleh Akbar Hvdari (1894-1918). ICS, Sccietjiy, 
Department of Industries and Supplies. J 943-4 - member V eer y’s 
Executive Gun 945-4fi ( ovotjot of Assam 947 48 
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limiting the elected members to three-fourths only. This 
system of nomination has given rise to ttouble in one district 
tl think that is the Khasi aiea) where demons tun ions took 
place against nominations and filing had to be resoued to 
In the other autonomous districts no pamcular objection 
has been raised to the system of nominations. I do not think 
that the system of nominations is good or . at any rate, that it 
should extend to one quarter of the total membeis. As we 
have to produce a sensation of teal autonomy, we should 
reduce this nomination to the lowest figure, if we keep it at 
all It may be necessary to reserve a right to appoint one or 
tie o competent persons who might not be elected or to give 
representation to some minority group. I should imagine 
that it is enough to have two nominated members for this 
pin pose, or at the most three. It should be possible to make 
tins change even now in the Khasi district council b\ getting 
tluee nominated members to resign and then having an 
election for them. This would undoubtedly create a good 
impiession. 

23 The real problem of the district councils, however, is 
that of finance. They have vet y little money and everywhere I 
was asked foi more financial assistance The Assam Govern- 
ment has given Rs. 30,000 to each district council for initial 
expenses. This does not go far and it is difficult for these 
people to raise much money from their own resources right 
at the beginning. It is very impoi ta nt that this expet iment of 
district councils should succeed. Their members are anxious 
to justify themselves and to do something, but they cannot 
do much in existing circumstances for lack of money The 
success of these district councils would be a tremendous 
factor in this aiea. It would affect immediately the Naga area 
also, where thus far no such council has been constituted 

24 The Khasi disti ict council i aised a question of a sum of 
about rupees four and a half lakhs which had been kept in a 
separate account for them previously for the development of 
these areas. This sum, howevei, was taken over by the Assam 
Govern uem TVs has crust d a good deal of resentment 
becai se the m ney wis really e r narked for that nei I 
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Piobably a hclicoptei would ptov<- of gmat use Indeed a 
helicopter appears quite essential. Ti there is an accident, 
there is no way to reach the plat e within a reasonable time 
except by a helicopter 

21 The Sixth Schedule of the Constitution provides for 
the formation of autonomous districts and autonomous 
regions in the hill areas of Assam This, if f may say so, was a 
very wise provision. It is quite essential that these tribal 
people should be given the hugest possible measure of local 
autonomy. According to the Constitution, there should be 
six autonomous district councils. Five of these have been 
toimed, but the sixth, in theNaga Hills district, has not been 
formed because of the non-coopei ation of the Nagas there 
They demand an independent State, whu h ts rather absurd 
But they have another grievance According to them, the 
understanding 2 3 arrived at on theii behalf with Six Akbai 
Hydari, 3 then Governor of Assam, was not given effect to in 
the Sixth Schedule. In so far as this is so, we should be 
prepared to honour that understanding and even to vary the 
Sixth Schedule to some extent That question, howevei , does 
not arise at present, though 1 should like to consider the 
grant of fuither power s to the distric t councils. 

22 The Constitution lays down that each distric t council 
for an autonomous district shall consist of not more than 24 
members of whom not less than three-fourths shall be 
elected on the basis oi adult sufhage. The stress tints is on 
election and on the limitation of the number of nominated 
members. In effect, however, this has been inter pi cted as 

2. The nine-point agreementreached in June 1947 whichcouldheiciiewtcl 
liter ten years, conceded the Xagas, “light to develop thtmselvts 
according to then truly expressed wishes,’’ allowed ail civil and cumin il 
cases to be settled through the customary laws oi the Nagas m Nat?* 
courts, the executive matters except the appoint men t of dimric I olfirei s to 
be decided by the Naga National Council, and all legislative enactments 
affecting the terms of agi cement ot religious practices of the Nagas not to 
become enforceable without the consent of the Naga National Count il 

3 Muhammad Saieh Akbar Hydari (1894-1948) ICS, Secretary 
Depaitment of Industries and Supplies, 1943-45. membei. Viceroys 
Kxecu ve Caiun 1945 46 Coven o of Axsam 947 48 
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limiting the elected members to three- fourths only This 
system of nomination has given use to trouble m one district 
(I think that is the Khasi area) where demonstmtions took 
place against nominations and filing had to be rescued to 
In the other autonomous districts, no particular objection 
has been laised to the system of nominations. I do not think 
that the system of nominations is good or, at any rate, that n 
should extend to one quarter of the total members. As we 
have to produce a sensation of real autonomy, we should 
reduce this nomination to the lowest figure, if we keep it at 
all. It mav be necessary to reserve a right to appoint one or 
two competent persons who might not be elected or to give 
leptesentaiion to some minority group. I should imagine 
that it is enough to have two nominated members for this 
purpose, or at the most three. It should be possible to make 
this change ev en now m the Khasi district council bv getting 
three nominated members to resign and then having an 
election for them This would undoubtedly create a good 
impression 

23 The real problem of the district councils, however, is 
that of finance. They have very little money and everywhere I 
was asked for more financial assistance. The Assam Govern- 
ment has given Rs. 30.000 to each district council for initial 
expenses. This does not go far and it is difficult for these 
people to raise much money from their own resources right 
at the beginning. It is very impoitant that this experiment of 
district councils should succeed. Their members are anxious 
to justify themselves and to do something, but they cannot 
do much in existing circumstances for lack of money. The 
success of these district councils would be a tremendous 
factor in this area. It would affect immediately the Naga area 
also, where thus lar no such council has been constituted 

24. The Khasi disti ict council taised a question of a sum of 
about rupees four and a half lakhs which had been kept m a 
separate account for them previously for the development of 
these areas. This sum, however, was taken over by the Assam 
C overnmtni 1 us has ( i set a g xxl deal if resentment 
be ~u se the m ney w is really earmarked fir that nea I 
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mentioned this matter to the Chief Minister of Assam 1 and 
he informed me that there were legal difficulties because that 
money had automatically become part of the consolidated 
fund of the province. It is obvious, however, that any legal 
difficulty can be got ovei and, if necessary, the money can be 
given as a giant by the Assam Government. The Chief 
Minister appiet lated this argument and the demand and was 
inclined to \ ie\vit favourably. I hope that this money will be 
gn en to the Khasi distiict council. That would solve then 
immediate difficulties. The other district councils will, 
however, remain still in an impecu nious state and something 
iv ill hav e to be done for them. 1 hey are even prepared to take 
loans. 

25 There is also the question of their annual revenue from 
some kind of taxation, in many of these areas, thete is no 
land lev enue system and there are not many possibilities of 
raising money , at any rate to begin with. This matter might 
be explored. 

26 As I have said above, no district council has been 
fonned in the Naga Hills district The situation there is a 
difficult one and the so-called Naga National Council 
headed by Zapu Phizu, 4 5 commands considerable influence 
and is non-cooperative, Indeed, during the past few months 
there have been many incidents which indicate that the 
Nagas theie are becoming more and more aggressive, F.ven 
while I was in the neighbourhood, an incident look place 
which resulted in the death of a Naga leader and injury to 
someofoiu officers. The Assam Government has appointed 
a committee for a judicial enquiry into this matter. Apart 
from the fact of this particular incident, it is quite clear to me 
that it is of the highest importance to appoint the tight type 
of officer in these areas. Perhaps it is not easy to get the right 


4, B.R Medhi 11890-1981) Congress leadei from Assam, Minister of 
Finance, Revenue and Legislation, Assam, 1946-50. Chief Minister, 
Assam, 1950-58; Governor of Tamil Nadu, 1958-64 

5 Angym Zap Phizo(b 19001 Leaderoi the Naga Nat o ICfun I 
s net 946 flxiaboad 1958 as he s waied n mu de charges n India 
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t\ pe of officei , but he must be found. The wrong type does a 
gieat deal of harm. The Nagas, as most other tribal people, 
respond fairly easily to a friendly approach They are proud 
and sensitive and do not like being treated as subject people 
oi being looked down upon in any way. An officer has both 
to be friendly and understanding, and, at the same time, firm 
and very wide awake. 1 had the feeling that the situation m 
the Naga Hills would have been much better if it had been 
handled a little more competently by the local officei s and if 
some officers who weie notoriously unpopular had not been 
kept there. Also, any attempt to impose new ways and 
customs in the Nagas merely irritates and creates trouble 

27 The Assam Government appears to feel that the tribes 
are (he responsibility of the Government of India and hence 
perhaps the> have not in the past paid quite so much 
attention to them as they might have. The Government of 
India undoubtedly has a certain responsibility but so has the 
Assam Government also. The economic structure of this 
region has been upset by the partition and is also inevitably 
undergoing a change because oi other reasons. During this 
period of transition, some help to them appears essential 

28 Complaints were made to me by the Khasis round 
about Shillong (hat land there, which had been deforested, 
had been given to non-Khasis, usually to clerks, etc. who had 
come from the plains below and were employees in the 
Secretariat. This has been resented by the Khasis who feel 
that if land was available, it should have been given to them 
The impression, therefore, has giown that the people of the 
plains are encouraged at the expense of the people of the 
hills and there is an apprehension that a deliberate attempt 
is being made to inciease the non-Khasi population of 
Shillong so that they might be ultimately in a majority 
Land always, and more especially in this area, roused 
people's passions. Our Constitution has veiy lightly made 
an exception to the fundamental rights for the purpose of 
proiecting the rights of the Scheduled Tribes in land and 
other property 
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29 Owing to the partition chiefly. people living on the 
bolder areas have suffered giea'ly and then resource. have 
been complete!) exhausted In (act, as our Sec»etai ies 
Committee lepoued, they had obviously Income 
impoverished and had suffeied lioin lack of adequate 
nutrition. Thus theie ls lack of purchasing powei and 
unemployment An urgent request n as made u> me for some 
kind of relief work especially in the Khasi a tea. This 
appears to be desirable, particularly in the form of loads 

30 In some of these areas., theie aie some kind of < hicfs or 
sums. There is a demand for their removal by the district 
council concerned. Legal opinion was taken and 1 believe 
our Law Ministry advised that tins could not bt done 
without payment of some compensation to them ioi she 
income in kmd shat they used u* get. The sum involved, I 
think, was Rs. 8 lakhs and it was proposed that this should 
be paid in instalments. It is obvious that the disti it t < ouncil 
is in no position to pay this compensation and they want the 
Assam Government or the Genual Government to do so, 
even though this might be in the form of a loan advanced to 
them, which might be gradually paid off I mighi mention 
that some of the chiefs also canu to see me and tb’d not 
pm tic ular ly appi eciate thp idea ol their being depi i veil < if the 
pro i leges they had so fat enjoyed. 

31 Round about Cherta Punji, there is fait ly good coal lot 
lime, but transport is difficult and n can only bt' used in iht 
neighbourhood 

32 I was repeatedly told that no responsible office was held 
m the Assam Secretariat by any of the tribal people. Even m 
the Tribal Department of the State Government, there was 
no such person. A good deal of importance was attached to 
this. I think that it is desirable to appoint someone in the 
State Tribal Department, so that they might have a feeling of 
being connected with the working of Government. 

33 We have a Commissioner lot Scheduled Tribes and 
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Scheduled Castes 6 in the Government of India He has done 
good work and he has some local representatives. I found 
that his representative 7 for the North Eastern areas (he is 
supposed to cover Orissa also) was a good man hut he 
appeared to be rather frustrated. It was not quite dear what 
he could do except to send reports occasionally. He was 
anxious that something should be done and was disappointed 
at the slowness of progress. Partly this is due to the fact that 
enough importance has not been attached to these tribal 
people, partly to the way our secretariat machinery works 
There is too much of a legalistic and bureaucratic approach 
to a problem which above everything requires a human 
approach and imagination. Because of this legalistic 
approach, there was certain lack of confidence among the 
tribal folk. I am sure that this can be overcome if the 
approach changes somewhat, the right officers are appointed, 
and there is no indication that new ways will be imposed 
upon the tribal people against their wishes. 

34 I have referred above to the language problem. This is 
to be faced especially in the schools, xllso the teachers 
appointed were frequently unsuitable and could not get on 
with the students. These hill people may m some ways be 
backward but they have a certain pride and appreciated 
comradeship. They do not like being dominated over by 
people for whom they may not have much respect. 

35 I must add that for some of our officers in the hills I 
have a good deal of admiration. They live quite cut off from 
the rest of the world and can only be reached occasionally by 
air. They have a hard life and only those who are especially 
suited can survive this for long. I think the question of 
special allowances for these officers should be given early 
consideration. It is difficult to get the right type of persons 
and the normal officer is not likely to be suitable. He does 


6 L.M. Shrikant. For b. fn. see Vol 2. p.273 

7 S K Uhandan 
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not want to go there and if he is sent, he is unhappy. I bel ieve 
that the Assamese rates of pay for the hilfs are rather low. 

36. The states of Manipur and Tripura stand on a somewhat 
different footing, although there are many common 
problems. Communications are bad. Tripura is partly 
surrounded by Pakistan. In fact, the only practicable way of 
going from some parts of Tripura to other parts is via 
Pakistan. Their trade was with Pakistan. The dominant 
people in these states are, of course, Manipmis and the 
Tripuris, both quite advanced There are other tribes also 
and in Manipur there are many Nagas Both of these states 
are rather small with a population, of a few hundred 
thousands. And yet I think that it would be very unwise to 
merge them with some other State. That would create 
dissatisfaction and new problems. Both are in their way very 
distinctive with a special cultural development and both 
have a longish past history of their own. Both produce fine 
handicrafts. Indeed all the tribal people produce finely and 
artistically woven textiles, which exhibit a remarkable sense 
of colour. 

37. The artistry of Manipur produced a strong impression 
upon me. I saw, at the instance of the Maharaja, a show 
containing a number of dances— Manipuri, Naga, and 
others. That show was quite a revelation. It was perfect in its 
artistry and aesthetic content. The normal dances that we see 
elsewhere in India (excepting of course the classical dances 
like Bharata N&tyarn) seemed pale and insipid in comparison 
with this show at Manipur. The danceis were professionals 
and had many years of hard training. But no amount of 
training can give that artistic touch and vitality winch I 
found there, unless the people possess it. 

38. Manipur textile*; are famous and should certainly be 
encouraged in every way. One of the complaints made to me 
was that of a sales tax on hand-made textiles As I looked at 
these textiles there, a feeling of regret came to me at ihi 
advance of our so-called civilisation which might in th< 
future push o it these textiles and replace them by mi mad 
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cloth. Indeed a worthy Marwan gentleman suggested to me, 
to my horror, that a textile mill might be stai ted in Manipur 

39 The women of Manipur dominate the scene in the 
state. They are the workers and the producers; the men 
apparently prefer generally to relax and allow their 
womenfolk to earn money fox them. There was a very large 
bazar, called the women's bazar, with hundreds ol women 
and stalls and not a man was visible, except possibly as a 
purchaser. 

40 Both in Manipur and Tripura, there was the demand, 
strongly expressed, for what is called a democratic form of 
government, which meant an Assembly and a Ministry and 
presumably all the paraphernalia that accompanies them 
The fact that they had Chief Commissioners governing 
them, hurt their pride very much. I think that very early steps 
have to be taken to vary the present system at least. We have 
already passed legislation authorizing the appointment of 
advisers. 8 This at least should he done as soon as possible I 
rather doubt if this will satisfy the people there. I think that a 
beginning should also be made, in Manipur especially, in 
the constitution of a municipality, local boards and gram 
panchayats. That will be a sound foundation for future 
growth. Ultimately, 1 think both Manipur and Tripura 
should have something much more than advisers. At the 
same time, I cannot view with any pleasure the expensive 
apparatus of an autonomous State being introduced in these 
small areas. There is no reason why there should not be a 
common Governor, or a Lieut. Governor and a common 
High Court as well as possibly some other common features 
xr services. To that extent, they might be attached to Assam, 
the Governor of Assam being their Governor also. But I feel 
sure that it would not be desirable to merge them in any 
greater degree in a bigger State. For Manipur to lose its 
distinctive character and culture would he a misfortune 
Manipuris, I might add, are an amazingly dean people and 


8 the \dv sor\ Co a a. be p n April 9*58 
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one does not see a person wearing dirty cloths as is so 
common, in the resL of India. 

41. Manipur has apparently always been a self-sufficient 
or even small surplus area in regard to food and possibly in 
regard to clothing also. The price of i ice, I was told, (ill a few 
years ago, was Rs. 5 pei maund. Only a year or so ago, it was 
Rs. 10/-. Then it started rising steeply and reached the figure 
of Rs. 45 or even more This was a tremendous shock and 
caused great distress. I do not know all the details of the 
story, but obviously the principal reason for this was the 
export of 4000 tons of rice from Manipur to Assam. I suppose 
Assam’s need was great, but that need was met at the cost of 
great scarcity and much misery in Manipur. People naturally 
did not like this early fruit of their close association m an 
independent India and compared it to their previous more 
prosperous condition when there was no Jack of nee. I was 
told that later some rice, about 400 maunds, was sent from 
Assam ro Manipur This was a very small fraction of what 
had been taken away. There is strong feeling on this subject 
and repeated demands were made for an enquiry as to who 
had bungled The poor Chief Commissionei at the time had 
to suffer most from this resen tmen 1 . 1 hope that in future, no 
such considerable export of rice will be encouraged from this 
small area. 

42. Owing to the scarcity thus caused and also due to f foods 
which caused some damage, there was a demand foi relief 
Some relief was given. The new crops are supposed to be 
good, in spite of the damage caused by the floods. 

45. In Manipur there was some feeling of resentment at 
land being given to refugees from East Pakistan. But there 
were really not many refugees, probably under 500. In 
Tripura, however, there was a flood of these refugees and in 
recent weeks, I believe, about 50,000 more came This hac 
created a difficult situation. There was apparently plenty o* 
land available there, but owing to lack of communications i 
could not be easily reached. The town of Tripura, which hac 
a population of about 20 000 four or five years ago has nov 
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a population of 70,000 m the municipal area and 150,000 if 
the suburbs are included. The municipality is lather 
primitive and cannot possibly cope with this It has no 
resources. It has only two taxes — a kind of income tax and 
the other a latrine tax Evidently it was not thought fit to 
encourage latrines too much. 

44 To mv great i egret, I could not visit the Lushai Hills 
district ! had hoped to go to Aijal. headquaiteis of the 
district, but the one passable road was pai tly washed away by 
the rains. This district is more cut off from India than any 
other part and lacks communications even more than the 
other hill areas. It lacks post offices and telegraph offices 
And yet the Lushai people are fine and very attractive. Many 
Lushais came to see me elsewhere and begged for roads, post 
offices and schools. Also for landing strips for aircraft. 

45 To sum up, I would say that all this North-East border 
area deserves our special attention, not only the 
Governments, but of the people of India. Our contacts with 
them will do us good and will do them good also They add 
to the strength, variety and cultural richness of India. As one 
travel s there, a new and vaster richness of India comes before 
the eyes and the narrowness of outlook which sometimes 
obsesses us, begins to fade away. One feels that India is not 
just one particular part which we might know intimately, 
but something infinitely more, meeting place of all manner 
of races, languages and cultures. Rabindranath Tagore 
wrote in one of his famous poems about India:- 

No one knows at whose call so many streams of men 
flowed in resistless tides from places unknown and 
were lost in one sea: here Aryan and non- Aryan, 
Dravidian, Chinese, the bands of Sakas and the Hunas 
and Pathan and Mogul, have become combined in one 
body 

46. In June 1952, 1 addressed the conference of Scheduled 
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Tribes and Scheduled Areas held in New Delhi. 9 The speech 
I delivered at that time, though given on the spur oi the 
moment, came to be looked upon as some kind of a 
statement of policy in regard to the tribal areas. Indeed it was 
printed and largely circulated in the North-Eastern Frontier 
Areas, and quotations from it were often made in the 
addresses presented to me. This speech has thus assumed an 
importance which it was not originally meant to have On 
references being made to it in Assam and elsewhere, I went 
back to it myself and read it. I found that it did represent 
fairly clearly a certain approach to this problem of the tribes 
and that my new experience in the North-East Frontiei 
confirmed my previous views. Because this speech has 
assumed a certain importance in this respect as a statement 
of Government policy, I am giving this as an appendix to 
this note. 10 

47. I received a very large number of addresses and 
memoranda. They varied greatly in quality and content, and 
yet there was much in common between them. The basic 
demands were similar. 1 had thought of attaching to this 


9. In his addirss on 7 June ] %2, Nehru desc ) lherj the it dials ns. ' 'very 
voile people" with many admirable qualities,, but (unturned agonist 
imposition of "our way ol living” on them He would prefa a 
psychological approach towards the tnbah "to develop a sense ot oneness 
with these people, a sense of unity anil understanding” tathei than a 
"dead approach” of "just opening hospitals and building roads.” He 
criticized the anthropological approach of “treating these people as 
museum specimens” or the approach of either lgnonnu them oi ol 
“forcible assimilation ” He stressed the need foi encouragement of kxal 
languages and provision oi facilities for development <>l cottage 
industries, health relief centres, and better means ot communication 

10 For full tcx 1 sec 'nwslu lal Nehru's Speeches flol 1954) 
Publ cat ons Division pp 5 6- 82. 
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note a specimen addiess so that this might give some 
indication of the type of addresses that I received, but I have 
decided not to add to the length of this note. A reading of 
some of these addresses would hav e removed any idea, where 
such existed, that we were dealing with backward people 
The general approach was courteous, fxiendly, frank and 
courageous. There was no aggressiveness and yet there was 
no cringing or supplication. They were addresses from men 
w ho value their self-respect and freedom and look forward to 
an honourable place in India preserving that self-respect 
and freedom. 


Jawaharlal Nehru 
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I delivered at that time, though given on the spur of the 
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9. In his address on 7 June 1952, Nehru desenbH ibe lubals as "very 
virile people" with many admirable qualities, but cautioned against 
imposition of "our way of la mg" on them. He would ptefei a 
psychological approach towards the tnbals "to develop a sense of oneness 
with these people, a sense of unity and undemanding" lathet than a 
“dead approach” of "just opening hospitals and building loads " He 
criticized the anthropological approach ot "treating these people as 
museum specimens" or the approach of either ignoring them or of 
"forcible assimilation,” He stressed the need foi encouragement of local 
languages and provision of facilities for development ol cottage 
industries, health relief centres, and better means ol commit meat ion 
10 Fo- full tex^ see JawaharJ l IS'e/rru s Spetxhrs \ I * 195-f) 
Pub ca ons Di as on pp 5 6H82. 
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My deal Chief Minister, 

Since I wrote to you last, I have visited some places in 
Madhya Pradesh and, more particularly, Sevagram. 1 The 
Parliamentary session has begun 2 and several important 
debates have taken place there. The Planning Commission 
has taken some further steps about the Five Year Plan and 
consulted the National Development Council about it. 3 In 
the international field, a number of developments have 
taken place which may have far-reaching consequences. 

2. The fact that the United States of America now holds a 
dominating position in international affairs was reflected in 
the great interest taken in the Presidential election there 4 
Indeed, for some time previous to the election, there seemed 
to be a lull in international affairs because no effective 
decisions could be taken till the Presidential election was 
over. Some time earlier in the year, it was even suggested that 
the meetings of the United Nations should be postponed till 
after these elections, but objection was taken to this by many 
nations. The General Assembly of the U.N. therefore met as 
previously announced 3 but in effect it could not take up any 

1. See ante, p.146. 

2. On 5 November 1952. 

3. The National Development Council met in New Delhi on 8 and 9 
November 1952 and expressed its general approval and acceptance of the 
objectives, priorities and programmes embodied m the First Five Year 
Plan _ 

4. Dwight D. Eisenhower, the Republican candidate, defeated bis 
Democratic opponent, AdlaiE. Stevenson, in the elections completed on 4 
N ber 1952. Richard M Nixon was elected Vice President. 

5 The seventh session was opened on 14 1952 m New York, 
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important work because some important members were not 
present. 

3 Mr. Eisenhower’s 6 victor> in the election was a greater 
triumph than anyone had imagined possible in the 
circumstances. What exactly it represented, it is still a little 
difficult to say. Probably, many factors went into this — his 
personal popularity, a desire for a change after twenty years 
of Democratic rule, and, strangely enough, the desire of 
large numbers of people in the U.S., especially the women 
there, for peace in Korea. I say strangely enough because, m 
the balance, the Republican Party of the U S. is supposed to 
contain those elements which are not inclined towards 
peace. But Eisenhower did apparently create an impression 
that he would put an end to the present stalemate. His 
dramatic and rather extraordinary pronouncement 7 that he 
would go to Korea himself produced a marked effect. And yet 
his election, in the eyes of many people in other countries, 
rather weighted the scales against peace. This was largely 
due to the previous pronouncements of many leaders of the 
Republican Party. 

4 The election is over, but even now there is a feeling of 
uncertainty about future American policy and people are 
waiting expectantly to know what Eisenhower’s choice of 
his principal Secretaries and high officials is going to be. 
The most important appointment will be that of the 
Secretary of State who deals with foreign affairs. 8 Much will 
depend on this choice which will indicate the future trend of 
American policy. There is a general impression that opinion 
in America, more especially in the dominant Republican 
groups, is hardening against peace in Korea. That is a 


6 Dwight David Eisenhower (1890-1969). Supreme Commander of 
the Allied Expeditionary Force in Second World War; President, United 
States of America, 195S-61 He was the first Republican President after 
twenty years. 

7 On 24 October 1952 in his speech at Detroit. 

8 John Foster Dulles was appointed Secretary of State on 20 
November 1952. 
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the balance, the Republican Party of the U.S. is supposed to 
contain those dements which are not inclined towards 
peace. But Eisenhower did apparently create an impression 
that he would put an end to the present stalemate. His 
dramatic and rather extraordinary pronouncement 7 that he 
would go to Korea himself produced a marked effect. And yet 
his election, in the eyes of many people in other countries, 
rather weighted the scales against peace. This was largely 
due to the previous pronouncements of many leaders of the 
Republican Party. 

4. The election is over, but even now there is a feeling of 
uncertainty about future American policy and people are 
waiting expectantly to know what Eisenhower’s choice of 
his principal Secretaries and high officials is going to be. 
The most important appointment will be that of the 
Secretary of State who deals with foreign affairs.® Much will 
depend on this choice which will indicate the future trend of 
American policy. There is a general impression that opinion 
in America, more especially in the dominant Republican 
groups, is hardening against peace in Korea. That is a 


6. Dwight David Eisenhower (1890-1969). Supreme Commander of 
the Allied Expeditionary Force in Second World War; President, United 
States of America, 1953-61 He was the first Republican President after 
twenty years. 

7. On 24 October 1952 m his speech at Detroit. 

8 John Foster Dulles was appointed Secretary of State cm 20 
November 1952. 
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dangerous signal because Korea is not only important m 
itself, but has become a symbol and a portent. 

5 Two days ago our delegation at the U.N. released the 
resolution they are putting forward on the Korean Question 
This resolution has been very carefully drafted after 
innumerable talks and interviews with the representatives ot 
other countries at the U.N. We have naturally been kept 
fully informed of these developments and it was with our 
agreement that this resolution was framed. The principal 
Powers concerned were kept informed. The People’s 
Government of China is, of course, not present at the U.N , 
but we took care to inform them of our line of approach and 
subsequently of the terms of the resolution. There is no 
doubt that the resolution has met with a favourable response 
from many countries. But we are still completely unsure as 
to its fate, which will depend on the final decisions taken by 
some of the Great Powers, notably the U.S.A., and the U.K , 
on the one side, and Russia and China, on the other. Russia 
and China have expressed no opinion about it. At the most 
we can say that they are not hostile to it and that is 
something. We have gathered the impression that the 
Chinese Government would not reject this resolution. But 
there is no commitment. Indeed, it is perhaps a little difficul t 
for them to give a specific answer and commit themselves 
before they know what others do. That probably applies to 
the Soviet also. I imagine that the U.K. would not come m 


9 The resolution among other things proposed that the i el ease and 
repatriation of prisoners of war be elfecied in accordance with the Gencv . 
Convention of 1949. the well-established pnnaples of international 1 tw 
and the relevant provisions of the diaft armistice agreement, that the 
prisoners should neither be pievented noi forced to leturn to thur 
countries and a repatriation commission consisting of the i epiesentati vt s 
of Czechoslovakia, Poland, Sweden and Switzerland should supeivise this 
arrangement; and that a political conference be convened within 90 days 
to settle by negotiation withdrawal of foreign troops and peaceful 
settlement of the Korean qnesuon. These p-oposals weie communicated 
o hcPcop e sRcpubl cofCl na and North Korea by the Preside it of he 
Genera Assemb y 
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the way of the resolution, left to themselves. The attitude of 
the USA thus is of crucial importance. Unfortunately, 
immediately after the publication of this resolution, a 
spokesman of the U.S.A. indicated that it would not he 
acceptable 10 That need not be taken as a final rejection, but 
it does mean that difficulties are ahead. In any event, we hav e 
tried out utmost in all good faith to bring about a settlement 
m Korea and we have taken into consideration and tried to 
adjust the various conflicting viewpoints. I have no doubt 
whatever that given the will to a settlement, there would be 
little difficulty in finding a solution. If that will is absent, 
then obviously it does not matter much what formula or 
form of words are used. 

6 There are three possibilities in Korea: (1 ) a continuation 
of the present stalemate and petty fighting, (2) an agreement 
about the armistice as a first step towards a solution, and (3) 
an extension of the conflict. It is highly unlikely that the 
present position wall or can continue for long. I have said 
that there is petty fighting going on now. This is true and yet 
this should not mislead us. because the casualties are fairly 
heavy on both sides. Fighting has reverted to the kind we had 
m the First World War in Europe, that is, trench warfare. 
Each party has entrenched itself strongly and tries to 
dislodge the other from this position. The result is that 
casualties are heavy and fighting, though on a small scale, is 
fairly intense. An odd hill changes hands repeatedly, making 
little difference to the general position but meaning heavy 
loss in human beings. What the effect of this type of fighting 
is m China, I do not know, though I hardly think they can 
welcome its continuation. It is clear in America that this 


10 On 18 November, the American spokesman, rejecting the Indian 
i esohmon, said that any armistice agreement must decide the issue of the 
prtsoneis of war once and for all and not defer it to any subsequent 
political conference as proposed in the Indian pian. He further said that 
though tire Indian resolution accepted the principle of non-Eorcible 
repa r a on e L S cou d no a rep y nsoners to be n the ndefinit 
ustcK y of some repatnat on mach nery 
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present stalemate and continuing loss is intensely disliked 
and the tendency is to get out of it anyhow either by peace or 
by war on a larger scale. 

7. We might thus rule out the first of these possible courses 
and we are left with the other two, namely, a possible 
settlement or war on a larger scale. Perhaps the next few 
weeks will decide this vital question. No one can prophesy at 
this stage what that decision wall be. On the one side, there is 
a widespread and overwhelming desire for peace everywhere 
On the other, there are certain forces at work which appear 
to drive inexorably towards war. That war, once it is let loose 
over a larger field, will grow of its own momentum. The 
immediate future, therefore, is anything but satisfactory 
This does not mean, of course, that widespread war will 
suddenly descend upon us. At the worst, what might happen 
is that some other step is taken which leads one nearer to that 
war which the world dreads. 

8. The major question, therefore, before the U.N. today is 
the question of Korea, and India is playing a fairly important 
part in trying to bring together these hostile groups which 
dislike and distrust each other intensely. There are, other 
important questions also before the U.N. — the racial issue 
which has been raised in South Africa is one of these. This in 
effect includes the question of people of Indian descent in 
South Africa. The Supreme Court of the Union of South 
Afi ica has recently decided 1 against Dr. MaJan’s contentions 
and his attempt to set up Parliament as an overriding 
judicial authority. 12 That has brought matters to a head. 
And yet, on the whole, it has had a calming effect on the 
situation. But the passive resistance movement continues 
and maintains its discipline and peaceful character. There 
have been oneor two instances of violent conflict, notably at 


11 On 13 November 1952. 
12. See jjite p g 
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Port Elizabeth.' 3 But they do not, I think, affect the peaceful 
character of the struggle launched by Africans and Indians 
alike m South Africa In East Africa, a strange and dangerous 
situation has developed. It is said on the British side that 
some secret, terrorist organizations, pledged to drive out 
Europeans, have been carrying on a campaign of 
assassination, and therefore the Government there must take 
all necessary measures to suppress them. Whatever the truth 
in this charge might be, two facts stand out. Why are 
Africans there so utterly dissatisfied as to have to indulge in 
such deplorable activities? The second is that this widespread 
repression can only worsen the situation in the long run. 

9 This reference to Africa reminds me of two distinguished 
African visitors to India These are two Ministers of the 
Nigerian Government in West Africa, who are on a visit to 
India at present. 14 Nigeria and the Gold Coast 15 have got a 
measure of self-government and some kind of Ministries 
have been formed there. To some extent these two places 
look upon themselves as the leaders of the Africans, because 
they are now exercising some authority in their own 
countiies. On their success or failure will depend much in 
Africa. The two Ministers who are here are anxious for our 
help and co-operation in building their countries up. We 
shall certainly give them such help as we can. 

10 The racial issue has been discussed at the U.N. and 


33 Eleven persons were killed and 23 injured and property valued at 
£100,000 destroyed during riots on 18 October at New Brighton, a model 
“native’’ township at Port Elizabeth 

14 Obafemi Awolowo and A.M-A Akinloye visited India for a 
fortmgl t from 11 November to study the elect ral system and see the 
mportant factories agn ultura centres at d scientific educat onal and 
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India has been taking a lead in this. 55 We have received a eery 
large measure of support, though I regret to say that the U K 
has in this matter, as in some others, sided with reactionary 
elements So also the U.S.A. Both these great counu ies do 
not appear to realize how they aie endangering their world 
position in the eyes of innumerable people by the attitude 
they adopt in regard to certain colonial and like problems 

11 TheU.K. and the U.S.A. have proposed a resolution on 
Kashmir in the Security Council. 17 This resolution, though 
it appears to be worded in an impartial way and might take 
m the unwary, is really very partial and biased towards the 
contention of Pakistan, and it ignores wha t has been said on 
behalf of India and indeed goes back on certain decisions 
taken by agreement by the U.N. Commission of Kashmn 
We cannot possibly accept this resolution. We have not said 
so formally yet because the matter has not come up again 
before the Security Council. But the fact that we will not 
accept this resolution is now fairly well-known. Meanwhile, 
developments have taken place in the Jammu and Kashmir 
state and the Constitution there has been changed and this 


16. The General Assembly after discussing the t acini issue foi over a 
foi; night, passed on 20 November a lesolution sponsou-d by 18 Afio 
-Vstan nations recommending that the U.N. Fact-Finding Commission 
should investigate the problem oi racial disci muna turn in South and 
South-West Ah ica and study the international aspects and implications of 
apartheid The ^solution was voted with 35 in favour, 2 against and 22 
abstentions, among which wete Biitain and the United Slates. 

17. The ^solution introduced on 6 Novembet uiged India and 
Pakistan to accept Graham's proposals to demilitarize Rash mil with 
tweive to eighteen thousand troops left on the Indian side of the line and 

ee s * thousand on d eP k sta Sl de The r«olu o wasrjtctedby 
India o 8 November 1952. 
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change given effect to. 18 Yuvaraj Karan Singh 19 was elected 
as the new head of the state by the J 8c K Constituent 
Assembly, 20 which thereupon recommended his name to our 
President. The President approved of this recommendation 
and on the 17th November the Yuvaraj was installed in 
Srinagar with much pomp and circumstance as the Sadr-i- 
Riyasat, the new name given to the head of the state in 
Kashmir. This change-over appears to have been widely 
welcomed in Kashmir. But in Jammu some dissatisfaction 
has been expressed by some Jammu Hindus who function in 
the Praja Parishad. 21 

12 Kashmn thus starts a new chapter in its history and is 
the first state to have an elected Head, although formally the 
Sadr-i-Riyasat is approved and recognized by our President. 
This is a significant change which finally breaks with a past 
tradition. At the same time, there is a kind of a continuation 
because the Yuvaraj was chosen as the Sadr-i-Riyasat. Thus, 
while people talk and argue in the Security Council, a new 
shape is being given to the state and it goes ahead along the 
path of its choice. 

13 There has been a good deal of hysterical talk and 
writing in Pakistan over the Kashmir issue and all kinds of 
threats have been hurled at us. The Muslim League at two 


18 On 12 November, the Kashmir Constituent Assembly passed a Bill 
ptovuhng for an elected head of state, called the Sadr-i-Riyasat in place of 
the Mnhaiaja 

19 fb. 1931) Regent, Jammu and Kashmir state, 1949-32, Sadr-i- 
Riyasat, 1952-65. Governor 1965-67, Union Minister lor Tourism and 
Civil Aviation, 1967-73, Health and Family Planning, 1973-77, and 
FducatLon, 1979-81) author of In Defence of Religion, An Amobiogiaphy 
(2 Volumes), and othei works 

20 On 14 November 1952 

21. The Piaja Parishad started a campaign in Jammu on 23 November 
m favour of Kashmit ’s total accession to the Indian Union and to protest 
jga nsi the disp acemtnt of he Maharaja and the fo m f e eci oi of the 
Sadr Riyasat 
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India has been taking a lead in this. 16 We have received a very 
large measure of support, though I regret to say that the U K 
has m this matter, as in some others, sided with reactionary 
elements. So also the U.S.A. Both these great countries do 
not appear to realize how they are endangering their wot Id 
position in the eyes of innumerable people by the attitude 
they adopt in regard to certain colonial and like problems 

1 1 The U.K. and the U.S.A. have proposed a resolution on 
Kashmir in the Security Council. 17 This resolution, though 
it appears to be worded in an impartial way and might take 
in the unwary, is really very partial and biased towards the 
conten tion of Pakistan, and it ignores what has been said on 
behalf of India and indeed goes back on certain decisions 
taken by agreement by the U.N. Commission of Kashmir 
We cannot possibly accept this resolution. We have not said 
so formally yet because the matter has not come up again 
before the Security Council. But the fact that we will not 
accept this resolution is now fairly well-known. Meanwhile, 
developments have taken place in the Jammu and Kashmir 
state and the Constitution there has been changed and this 


16 The Geneial Assembly after discussing the racial issue im ovu a 
fortnight, passed on 20 November a resolution sponsoied by [8 Afio 
Asian nations recommending that the U.N. Fact-Finding Commission 
should investigate the problem ui racial discrimination in South and 
South-West Africa and study the international aspects and implications of 
apartheid The resolution was voted with 35 in Favour, 2 aguinsi and 22 
abstentions, among which weie Britain and the United Stales. 

17. I he lesoiution mtiodured on 6 November mged India and 
Pakistan to accept Graham’s ptoposals to demilitati/e Kashmii with 
twelve to eighteen thousand troops left on the Indian side of the hne and 
rec c x th sand on hePaksarsde The r 'so u o was rejected by 
I diu n 8 November 95^ 
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Srinagar with much pomp and circumstance as the Sadr-i- 
^lyasat, the new name given to the head of the state in 
Kashmir. This change-over appears to have been widely- 
welcomed in Kashmir. But in Jammu some dissatisfaction 
has been expressed by some Jammu Hindus who function in 
the Praja Parishad. 21 

12 Kashmir thus starts a new chapter in its history and is 
the first state to have an elected Head, although formally the 
Sadr-i-Riyasat is approved and recognized by our President. 
This is a significant change which finally breaks with a past 
tradition. At the same time, there is a kind of a continuation 
because the Yuvaraj was chosen as the Sadr-i-Riyasat. Thus, 
while people talk and argue in the Security Council, a new 
shape is being given to the state and it goes ahead along the 
path of its choice. 

13 There has been a good deal of hysterical talk and 
writing in Pakistan over the Kashmir issue and all kinds of 
threats have been hurled at us. The Muslim League at two 


18 On 12 November, the Kashmir Constituent Assembly passed a Bill 
ptovidingforan elected head of state, called the Sadi -i-Rtyasat in place of 
the Maharaja 

19 (b 1931) Regent. Jammu and Kashmir state, 1949-52, Sadr-i- 
Riyasat, 1952-65. Governor 1965-67, Union Minister for Tourism and 
Civil Aviation, 1967-73, Health and Family Planning, 1973-77, and 
Iducation 1979-80, authoi ot In Defence of Religion. An Autobiography 
(2 Volumes), and oLhei works 

20. On 14 Novembei 1952 

21. The Praja Parishad started a campaign in Jammu on 23 November 
in favour of Kashmir’s total accession to the Indian Union and to protest 
aga nst the disp acemc t of the Maharaja a id h f n of eition of the 
Sadr t Riyasal 
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recent meetings in Dacca 22 and Lyallpur 23 has passed strong 
resolutions and even Prime Minister Naznmuddin has spoken 
rather irresponsibly- 34 What all this signifies, it is a little 
difficult to say. It may mean just bluff; it may mean an 
attempt to frighten the Security Council ol the U.N.; or it 
may mean something more dangerous. I have addressed a 
long communication to the Pakistan Prime Minister 
yesterday on this subject. 

14. The Pakistan Prime Minister had previously piotested 
against the holding of an All India East Bengal Protest 
Day.- 5 This, as you know, has been organized by a number of 
Opposition parries, chiefly in Calcutta. This move was 
criticized by me in strong terms in the course of the deba te on 
East Bengal in Parliament. 25 1 am really surprised that such 
an irresponsible step should have been taken. This cannot 
possibly do any good to the minorities in East Bengal and 
the only effect of it is likely to be greater tension and 
apprehension of trouble. I do not think that there will beany 

22 On 13 October 1952, the Pakistan Muslim League Council 
unanimously adopted a resolution urging the V N. to take prompt ;n iron 
on Kashmir and asserting that the ‘liberation” of the people of Kashmir 
was ‘‘an article of faith with the people of Pakistan” 

23. At its conference in Lyallput ftotn 7 to 9 November, the Muslim 
League asked the Pakistan Government “to take <liiert :u uon for the 
liberation of Jammu and Kashmir if the United Nations peisists in its 
dilatory tactics.” It spoke of "the gtave and explosive situation nested by 
the deliberate inaction of the United Nations”, and promised “the 
liberation of occupied Kashmir in two months.” 

24 On 7 November, Nadmudcbn said. “I assure you that on the 
Kashmir question truth and justkeareon the Pakistani side and whatever 
difficulties may he, success will ultimately be ours. The Pakistani 
Government are resolved that they will not rest till they have seemed for 
the people of Kashmir the right of ftee vote.” 

25. The cai! for the protest day” on 23 Novembei , was jointly given by 
the Praja Socialist Party, the Jan Sangh, the Hindu Mahasabba, the Akali 
Party and the Forward Bloc m the second week ol November. The 
Government of India teplying on 21 November to the ptotest note of the 
Pakistan Government, assured that they would “take ptopet measures to 
maintain communal peace ” 

26. On 15 November 1952. 
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trouble because we shall take adequate precautions. But I 
must say that this move has distressed me as it indicates an 
attempt to exploit the situation for party advantage. 

15 We had a long debate in Parliament about this East 
Bengal situation and I spoke at some length there 27 You may 
have perhaps seen a report of my speech and I shall therefore 
not repeat it here. It seems to me perfectly clear that the 
various proposals made by the Opposition were 
objectionable. The previous proposals, namely an exchange 
of population or a transfer of territory, have practically been 
given up by their own supporters. Now stress is being laid on 
economic sanctions against Pakistan. 28 As a maLter of fact, 
we have very little trade with Pakistan at present and we have 
no trade treaty or arrangement. There is some private trade; 
probably there is much more smuggling. To have economic 
sanctions, therefoie, has no particular meaning in terms of 
applying economic presssure on Pakistan. It has a meaning 
in a different context, for it would indicate a further major 
breach with Pakistan and a widening of the gulf that 
separates us. It would mean immediately a worsening of the 
conditions in which the minorities in East Bengal live. It 
might well lead to other inevitable steps, and finally to 
conflict. We cannot deal with these vital questions in this 
casual and irresponsible way. Sentiment is good, but a 
nation’s affairs cannot be conducted on the basis of sentiment 
only. 


27, S.P Mookeijee, N.C. Chatterjee, Sucheta Kripalam, and N.B. 
Khare weie among the members of the Opposition who spoke in the 
debate in Pai hament on 15 November. Replying to the debate, Nehru said 
that the issue “cannot and must not be considered from the communal 
point of view” but the solution could be found by adopting a “political 
approach’’. He appealed for “the touch of healing” to the bruised 
relations between India and Pakistan. 

28 Twenty three members moved a joint amendment to the official 
motion m the Lok Sabha on the East Bengal problem calling upon the 
Government to take “firm and effective steps including economic 
sanctions, so that conditions may be created in East Pakistan which would 
enab e tlie rn uonties to live in peace and 1 onour 
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16. We have to be firm with Pakistan and not allow vital 
interests of self-respect to suffer. But, at the same time, we 
must remember always that we cannot live for eve? in mi fis 
of hostility with Pakistan. If we thought of doing so, then we 
have to give up all ideas of development and progress. Two 
countries like India and Pakistan are so intimately 
connected that continued hostility between them is like! y to 
ruin both and invite foreign interference. We may do a great 
deal of injury to Pakistan and might defeat u in war. But 
both countries will in effect be ruined if that extreme step 
had to be taken. We would not even be strong enough to 
stand up against any external interference. We must realize, 
therefore, that while we have to be firm, we have also always 
to remember that sometime oi other we have to come much 
nearer to each other and become friends. Sucha policy may 
not appear immediately to be very attractive But 1 have no 
doubt that it is the right and the wise policy and a policy 
which will be beneficial to the minorities in Eastern 
Pakistan. It is most unfortunate that there are no effective 
leaders in Pakistan at present and it is always difficult to deal 
with 3 weak Government which cannot make up its mind or 
dare not take right action for fear of disapproval by some 
extreme group. The mere fact that political and economic 
conditions have deteriorated in Pakistan weakens that 
Government still further. We must always remember, 
however, that there is such a thing as Lhe people of a courmy 
and ultimately they count. They might be excited oi wot ked 
up to a pitch occasionally as the people of Pakistan have 
been from time to time But I have little doubt that great 
numbers of people in Pakistan would like to have mom 
friendly and co-opeiative relations with India. We should 
encourage this tendency and work to this end, always being 
prepared for any emergency that might arise. Thus, we shall 
not only do the right thing in terms of the present and the 
future, but will also be adopting the most practical and 
worthwhile course. We cannot become cheap imitators of 
Pakistan’s policy of tactics We are I hope a mature nation 
with a mature leadership and we should function therefore 
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with vision and not allow ourselves to be hustled into wrong 
action, 

17 In Ceylon, in spite of our best efforts, the Government 
has gone ahead with its policy which deliberately keeps out a 
very large number of persons of Indian descent from 
becoming citizens and voters. An amending bill has been 
passed 29 by the Ceylon Parliament with the object of 
bypassing the effect of the recent decisions of their own 
Supreme Court and the Privy Council. 30 This is most 
unfortunate. Ceylon is a little brother to us and it seems most 
unbecoming that we should take any steps which might 
estrange the people of that country. And yet, the attitude of 
the Ceylon Government makes any solution of this problem 
more and more difficult. 

18 There has been much argument about controls and 
decontrols of toodgrams and a great deal of confusion arose 
on this subject. The recent debate in Parliament will, I hope, 
put an end to this confusion and make the policy of 
Government clear 31 It was, as you know, our intention to 
hold a conference of State Food Ministers, This conference 
was later postponed because, as a matter of fact, the 
immediate questions before us were relatively simple and we 
were hardly In a position to discuss the larger issues at short 
notice The immediate issue was certain relaxations in 
regard to coarse grains such as jowar, etc. This has been 
agreed to. 

19 In the course of these discussions and investigations, 
we realized from a study of such statistics as were placed 
before us that food production was greater than we had 


29. On S3 November 1952 

30. See ante, p 146 

31. Altei two dayi of discussion, the Lok Sabha approved on 18 
November the Government's policy of "general control of toodgrams’ 
with adjustments to suit local or temporary conditions Nehru, speaking 

die deb al ‘' sa*d th-n 'he Government proposed to keep the “tightest 
grp o i the food s t u lion by xmirol at strategic pom s as they did not 
wa t the r basi jx cy l be d sti rbcd 
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imagined; in fact, there was no marked defici t in the coun ti y, 
though, owing to maldistribution, certain areas had suffered 
because of a deficit. This realization is welcome because it 
indicates that in a moment of crisis we can pull through 
with our own resources. It indicates also that the possibility 
of being self-sufficient in food is not so fai away as we had 
previously imagined. This question of import of foodgi ains 
is of vital importance, because such imports eat up our 
foreign exchange. We have been tied up to sterling. The fate 
of sterling is uncertain. Our Finance Minister is going 
within a day or two to London 32 to discuss in conference 
there the future of sterling. There has been some 
apprehension about this conference and the decisions it 
might take. I might inform you that no commitment is 
going to be made on behalf of India there and we shall 
consider our own policy fully after the conference and decide 
if any change is necessary. 

20 Our ideal has been of self-sufficiency in lood. Hi at 
means no imports, except peihaps on veiy spec ml occasions 
when there is some calamity to face To reduce oui impoi is 
as rapidly as possible has now become a major problem 
because this question is tied up with out entire development 
programme. The more we import, the less we invest m 
development. We should, therefore, make every effort to 
reduce our imports, taking care always to keep adequate 
stocks in hand, so as to be able to control the food situation 


32. The Commonwealth Economic Confeience held in London From 
27 Novembei to 9 December 1952 agreed to (1) concentration on such 
development projects which would improve the balance of payments ol 
the sterling areas with the rest of the world, with the additional capital to 
finance them being provided by Britain, (2) co-operation among tlu 
Commonwealth countries to ensure stability of pi ices foi primary 
products, and (3) seeking of co-operation of the United States and the 
European coutmies to mu ease tiade bv the removal of trade banters and 
d e g-ad-al rstonr'on of the ronvmibihty of ste ling i de su table 
cond t o s 
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in the country. This means, inter alia, as much procurement 
as can be had, subject to other relevant considerations. 

21 In particular, the question of rice imports is 
troublesome as rice from abroad costs Os much moie than 
wheat imports. We are one of the biggest rice-producing 
countries in the world. It is strange, therefore, that we should 
be deficit in nee I believe that our oveiali deficit m rice is 
about two per cent. Surely it should be m our powei tc cover 
this deficit by greater production or better distribution and 
prevention of wastage and misuse. If necessaiy, we might 
even revert to an appeal wmch I prev iously made that wheat- 
eaters should give up rice and reserve it for the rice-eating 
States. In this matter of i ice, I should particularly invite your 
co operation because this is intimately bound up with our 
entue development programme and the strength of our basic 
economy . The less we impol t it, the more can we undertake 
schemes of development. I am told that there probably is 
enough rice in the country if we can but. use it to the best 
advantage. But we have experienced some difficulty in some 
of the nce-growing States in getting enough suiplus rice 
horn there for the deficit areas which require rice. I would 
earnestly request you to help us m this matter and to make 
available as much rice fiom your State as you can possibly 
give us 

22 We have stated repeatedly that our basic policy of 
controlling the economy of the country must continue not 
only now, but later. At the same time, we have gone 
somewhat in the direction of decontrol within certain 
aieas. 33 There is nothing contradictory about this, except to 
the doctrinaire. Controls, in ordei to be effective, should not 


33 Rafi Ahmad Kidwai, the Food and Agriculture Minister , announced 
an 17 Novetnbei that the Government had decided to continue the 
“xisttng conti ols on rice and wheat while relaxing control on millets and 
jther coarse gnu ns. Also, white the existing inter-State checks on coarse 
grams would continue, the deficit States could meet the shortfall m their 
eq ivevnpi-.F;; by pmciujsing directly from tire surplus States with the 
pp ov- f Cc Lral Govern nenL 
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imagined; in fact, there was no marked deficit in the country, 
though, owing to maldistribution, cet uni areas bad suffered 
because of a deficit. This realization is welcome because it 
indicates that in a moment of crisis we can pull th tough 
with our own resources. It indicates also that the possibility 
of being self-sufficient in food is not so far away as we had 
previously imagined. This question of import ol foodgrams 
is of vital importance, because such imports eat up our 
foreign exchange We have been tied up to sterling. The fate 
of sterling is uncertain. Our Finance Minister is going 
within a day or two to London 32 to discuss in conference 
there the future of sterling. There has been some 
apprehension about this confeience and the decisions it 
might take. I might inform you that no commit mem is 
going to be made on behalf ol India them and wo shall 
consider our own policy fully after the conference and decide 
if any change is necessary. 

20 Oui ideal has been of self-sufficiency in food. Thai 
means no imports, except perhaps on very special occasions 
when there is some calamity to face, 7 o i educe our impoits 
as rapidly as possible has now become a major problem 
because this question is tied up with out entire development 
programme. The mom we import, the loss we invest m 
development. We should, therefore, make every effoit to 
reduce our imports, taking care always to keep adequate 
stocks in hand, so as to be able to control the food situation 


32. The Commonwealth Economic Confeience held in London from 
27 November to 9 Decembei 1952 agreed lo (1) concentration on .such 
development piojects which would improve the balance of payments ol 
the stei lmg areas with the rest of the woi Id, with the additional capital to 
finance them being provided by Britain, (2) co-operation among the 
Commonwealth countries to ensure stability of puces for pnm-iy 
pioducts, and (3) seeking of co-opetation of the United States and the 
European countries to increase trade by the removal of trade ban iers and 

* e S‘ d<il ' al ws-onr on of he convcu'b Ely of steTl tg der s tab! 
cond o is 
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in the country. This means, inter alia? as much procurement 
as can be had, subject to other relevant considerations. 

21 In particular, the question of lice imports is 
houblesome as rice from abroad costs Us much mote than 
wheat imports. We are one of the biggest rice-producing 
countries m the world It is strange, therefore, that we should 
be deficit m rice. I belies e that our overall deficit in rice is 
about two percent. Surely itshouldbeinourpower to cover 
this deficit by greater pioduction or better distribution and 
prevention of wastage and misuse. If necessary, we might 
ev en revert to an appeal which I previously made that wheat- 
eaters should give up rice and reserve it for the rice-eating 
States. In this matter of lice, I should pai licularly invite your 
co opeiation because this is intimately bound up with our 
entile development programme and the strength of our basic 
economy. The less we import it. the more can we undertake 
schemes of development. I am told that there probably is 
enough rice in the countiy if we can but use it to the best 
advantage. But we hav e experienced some difficulty in some 
of the vice-growing States in getting enough suiplus rice 
fiam there for the deficit areas which require rice. I would 
earnestly request you to help us m this matter and to make 
available as much vice from your State as you can possibly 
give us. 

22 We have stated repeatedly that our basic policy of 
tontiolling the economy of the country must continue not 
only now, but later. At the same time, we have gone 
somewhat in the direction of decontrol within certain 
areas. 33 There is nothing contradictory about this, except to 
die doctrinaire. Controls, in order to be effective, should not 


33 Rah Ahmad Kidwai, the Food and Agriculture Minister . announced 
an 17 Novembei that the Government had decided to continue the 
“xistnig conttols on nee and wheat while relaxing control on millets and 
ither coaise grams. Also, while the existing inter-Siate checks on coarse 
grains would continue, the deficit States could meet the shoitfall m their 
e hy purchasing d»ectly from the surplus States with the 

pp o a fi oCf tral Govern n nt 
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be spread out all over the place thus making lor 
ineffectiveness and a great deal of harassment, hlledivt 
coimol means control of strategic points and allowing het 
trade in limited areas Even in the author itas ian c ounu ies, 
where there is the fullest control of their economy, (here rs 
often a field where a free market flourishes. What we have to 
see is that this limited free tnatket does not affect tire haste 
control of the situation. Subject to that and subject (<> otbr r 
considerations, we are entirely justified in removing petty 
controls Even in regard to procurement, it is generally 
better to deal effectively with tlrebig gtowetsand to leave the 
small grower out of that picture. The real crux oi the 
question is how far we arc in possession of the strategic 
points and how far we have got a large enough stoc k m hand 
to meet any emergency or any maldistribution Then-fore, a 
mete theoietical consideration of the question of controls 
and decontrols has little significance. If we hold on to om 
basic-policy, we can relax or adjust ourselves in marry minor 
matters, thus perhaps helping that basic poiic v much more 
and, at the same time, lessening the harassment ol the 
public 

23. f referred at the beginning of this lettei to my visit to 
Sevagram. I hadgone there after three years and I was moved 
by this visit to many places which were so c losely bound up 
m my mind with Gandhiji and wuh our past woik. f went 
there, more particularly, to attend a Basic Education 
Conference held by the Hindustani Tahnii SanghW The 
first thing that struck me was the simplicity of the 
arrangements for a conference of about one thousand 
delegates. These delegates were provided board and lodging 
and a special pandal had been erected foi the confer erne 
itself. All this was done with extreme simplicity and mti.stry, 
and the expenditure on it was very little. The paiidai was a 
bamboo structure with a covering of leaves, etc'. I was told 
that the entire cost of the conference, inc hiding board and 
lodging, was about rupees seven thousand or less. The 


34 On n vc bt 9 d' 
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conference lasted three days This money was realized in the 
form of the registration fees of rupees two from each delegate 
and one rupee and eight annas each per day for food tickets. 
There was no deficit and there was no special collection of 
funds from Government or the public for this conference. I 
compared this to our other arrangements for conferences in 
Delhi or elsewhere and the heavy expenditure incurred on 
them. It is tiue that we cannot duplicate the conditions at 
Sevagram elsewhere Nevertheless, the gap was a \er> big 
one and I felt that we should learn much from the way things 
are done at Sevagram. 

24 Whether in Delhi or in other parts of India or whether 
\\ e go abroad, there is, perhaps naturally, a tendency tor us to 
copy the way other count! ies manage their functions. In 
paiticular, our foreign Missions have to conform to certain 
standards laid down previously by diplomatic custom and 
procedure. To some extent we have to do that and it. is right 
and proper diat we should maintain the dignity of India 
wherever we might function. But dignity does not come 
fiom lavish display. It comes from taste and artistry and the 
personality behind all this We have no desire to compete 
with other countries in ostentation or display. We are a poor 
country and we must always avoid any unnecessary or 
wasteful expenditure, lemembermg that it is at the cost of 
the millions of our people in India. But, apart from the 
money involved, there is the question of taste and it does not 
appear fitting to me that some of us should function in a way 
which is so removed from conditions in India. It is our 
purpose to lessen differences and bridge the gap that 
separates one class for another in India. 

25 Basic education has been recognized by us all over the 
country and yet the change-over to it is slow and sometimes 
it is not on the right lines. I have no doubt whatever in my 
mind that this is the right kind of education for our boys and 
girls. It may be slightly adapted to changing conditions m 
different States 1 ut the pr nciples governing it should n it 
be bypassed Indeed we should think much more than we do 
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conference lasted three days. This money was realized m the 
form of the registration fees of rupees two from each delegate 
and one i upee and eight annas each per day for food tickets. 
There was no deficit and there was no special collection of 
funds from Government or the public for this conference. I 
compared this to our other arrangements for conferences in 
Delhi or elsewhere and the heavy expenditure incurred on 
them. It is true that we cannot duplicate the conditions at 
Se^agram elsewhere Nevertheless, the gap was a very big 
one and I felt that we should learn much from the way things 
are done at Sevagram. 

24 Whether in Delhi or in other parts of India or whether 
we go abroad, there is, perhaps naturally, a tendency for us to 
copy the way other countnes manage their functions. In 
particular, our foreign Missions have to conform to certain 
standards laid down previously fay diplomatic custom and 
procedure. To some extent we have to do that and it is right 
and proper that we should maintain the dignity of India 
wherever we might function. But dignity does not come 
from lavish display. It comes from taste and artistry and the 
personality behind all this. We have no desire to compete 
with other countries in ostentation or display. We are a poor 
country and we must always avoid any unnecessary or 
wasteful expenditure, lemembenng that it is at the cost of 
the millions of our people in India. But, apart from the 
money involved, there is the question of taste and it does not 
appeal fitting to me that some of us should function in a way 
which is so removed from conditions m India. It is our 
purpose to lessen differences and bridge the gap that 
separates one class for another in India. 

25 Basic education has been recognized by us all over the 
country' and yet the change-over to it is slow and sometimes 
it is not on the right lines. I have no doubt whatever in my 
mind that this is the right kind of education for our boys and 
girls. It may be slightly adapted to changing conditions in 
different Sia es bi t the principles governing it should not 
bebypasscl Indeed weshouldth nk much more than we do 
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of pre-basic education. That is the vital age of the (hild 
Basic gi-es place later to post- basic and we have to keep this 
full picture before us in developing our educational 
methods Almost everybody criticises the old style of 
education in India. The Universities are nol functioning 
well and then standards go down. Various Commissions 
investigate, make reports and recommendations, but we 
remain, more or less, where we were. 

26 In particular, it seems to me that basic eduction is 
ideally suited to the tribal and like areas. I hope that spec tal 
efforts would be made in the North-Eastern tribal legions for 
basic education which just fits in with the enviionmcnt 
there. In doing so. however, we must remember that we fit m 
with the ways and customs of those people and do not try to 
impose ourselves upon them. 

27 The other day, at a public gatheiing, I expressed 
concern at the large number of officials and others who ate 
going abroad for some kind of training. J t is good to send our 
people abroad for special training and we must never allow 
ourselves to become isolated from the rest of the world or to 
draw ourselves into our shells, as we did for some hundreds 
of years, with very unfortunate consequences. I am, therefore, 
not at all against our people going abroad for naming. But I 
am rather concerned at the number of our oflicials and 
others who go abroad under some scheme of scholarship ot 
fellowship. There is the question of a large sum of money 
involved and foreign exchange becomes more and moit 
difficult. But there is a more important aspect of this. I am 
not quite sure if all these people who go abioad really profit 
by it as much as we would like them to. They have to serve m 
India and it is more important that they should know 
conditions in India and the people of India than that they 
should learn about techniques and method which may be 
inapplicable in India in present circumstances. It seems to 
me very odd for instance that any one should go to ham 
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; in a foreign country. I am quite sure that he 
nuch mote at Sevagram or at some other place 

Yours sinxeielv, 
Jawaharlal Nehi u 
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social service in a foreign country. I am quite sure that he 
:ould learn much more at Sevagram ot at some other place 
in India. 


Ymus sinceieh . 
Jawabarlal Nehui 



New Delhi 
4 December, 1 952 


My dear Chief Minister, 

The major event of the last fortnight in the international 
field has been our Korean resolution in the United Nations 1 
This has already been passed by an overwhelming majority 
m the Political Committee and no doubt it will be passed by 
the General Assembly also. 2 The majority is very big and yet 
I am not happy over the situation. It has been our belief ever 
since the Korean trouble started that peace could only be 
established there with the consent of the major parties 
concerned. Indeed the big blunder committed by some 
countries, notably the U.S.A., in refusing to recognize the 
new China, has been one of the principal reasons for all that 
has followed. It was patent that peace in the Far East could 
only be established by some agreement of the major powei s 
interested and among these were obviously China and the 
U S.S.R. Because of this we refused to ally ourselves with 
attempts to condemn China and call it an aggressor. This 
did not mean going towards a settlement but rather towards 
greater conflict. 

2. Therefore, what matters in the Far East is not a majority 
m the U.N., but the general agreement among the Western 
and Eastern Powers concerned. Unfortunately China has 
not accepted our resolution and as for the U.S.S.R., their 
representative at the U.N. has used very strong language 


1 See ante, p 1 68 

2 The resolution was passed by the U.N. Political Committee on 1 
December and by the General Assembly on 4 December 1952. 
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against it. 3 i he language perhaps might be discounted a 
little, as this has become a habit. But the fact remains that the 
Soviet Union and China are opposed to this resolution and 
without their consent there will not be peace in Korea. 

3 Why then did we proceed with this resolution? For two 
reasons: One was that not to do so would have meant a bad 
and aggressive resolution 4 being passed which would have 
worsened the situation greatly. 5 The other is that our 
resolution, though not accepted by China, still leaves the 
door open for a settlement or at least a consideration of the 
problem on a new basis. It is after all a recommendation. We 
could not possibly withdraw that resolution at a later stage 
when such a large number of countries had supported it and 
it had evoked a remarkable peace sentiment in the United 
Nations Whether we could withdraw it or not in the strict 
legal sense, I do not know. But a withdrawal would have 
meant the giving up almost of hope for the future and would 
have brought much discredit upon us. We had, therefore, to 
proceed with it in the best manner possible. You will have 
seen that we have refrained from using any harsh words and 


3. Vyshinsky, the Soviet Foreign Minister, on 24 November, called the 
Drmciple of non-forcible repatriation of prisoners as ‘'artificially 
fabricated” and in contravention of the Geneva Convention of 1949. He 
also alleged that the Indian proposal was a cover to hide the fact of 
forcible detention” and was "not designed to end the Korean war but to 
perpetuate it.” 

4 Under the terms of the joint 21-Power draft resolution, moved by 
U K., and U.S.A., which came before the Political Committee of the 
General Assembly on 24 October 1952, the Governments of People’s 
China and North Korea were asked "to avert further bloodshed by having 
their negotiators agree to an armistice which recognized the right of all 
prisoners of war to an unrestricted opportunity to be repatriated and 
which avoided the use of force in their repatriation.” 

5 On 2 December, the Chairman of the U.N Political Committee 
announced that consideration of all other resolutions on Korea would 
remain suspended pending the report by the President of the Assembly on 
the response of People’s Republic of China and North Korea to the Indian 
resolution 
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have tried to maintain the debate on a friendly level in spne 
of the strong language used against us by the Soviets. 

4 I must confess that I was surprised at the attitude of 
China and the virulence of Russia in this matter. Right from 
the beginning we have kept in close touch with China over 
this affair. For months past we have been communicating 
with them and trying to explore some way out. The Chinese 
Government, as indeed the U.K., more especially, and partly 
the U.S.A., encouraged us. We did not wish to take any step 
which might embarrass either party. We had thus to proceed 
cautiously. The Chinese Government, even a short time ago, 
definitely asked us to continue our efforts. That, of course, 
did not mean any commitment on their part to any 
particular course and they always laid the greatest stress on 
their objection to what is called “voluntary repatriation ” 
Our object was to find some honourable and reasonable way 
which should he acceptable to both parties. We proceeded on 
various suggestions thrown out from time to time from 
China as well as some of the Western countries. 

5. The first step we took was to formulate certain principles 
on which our resolution should be based. These principles 
were discussed in New York by our delegation, with represen- 
tatives of some of the more important countries, notably the 
U.K., U.S.A., and the U.S.S.R. China, of course, was not 
there, but we communicated these principles to the Chinese 
Government. They did not give us any reply and did not 
commit themselves in any way. Eut we certainly gathered an 
impression that they were not opposed to them. Indeed, the 
absence of a reply for many days itself led us to this 
conclusion. 

6. At a later stage we drafted that resolution formally 
basing it on those principles. Immediately, we 
communicated this full resolution to the Chinese 
Government, Again there was no quick response. Meanwhile, 
the resolution leaked out through the U.S.A. Government 
and an .American spokesman rejected it even before it was 
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moved. 6 The U.K., however, strongly suported it and so did 
many other countries. In fact, the U.S.A. was rather isolated 
and was compelled to change its attitude to a large extent 
because of the powerful support that our resolution got in 
the U.N. and the general peace sentiment that it had raised 
there. For the first time, the U.K. and the XJ.S A. had openly 
disagreed on a vital issue. 

7. All this time there was silence on the part of the Soviet 
Union, and China. Our delegation then made some very 
minor changes, of little importance, in the resolution to 
meet, to some extent, the objections raised by the U.S.A 7 
Even so we rejected many points that the U.S.A. pressed on 
us Possibly this attempt somewhat to meet the U.S.A. 
irritated the Soviet Union. 

8 But, in reality, the causes lay much deeper and, for 
contrary reasons, the U.S.S.R., and some powerful sections 
in the U.S.A., were not at all anxious for a settlement that did 
no violence to their own basic position. One gets the 
impression that China’s final attitude was partly at least 
governed by Soviet advice or pressure. 

9 We shall have to wait now for further developments 
Nothing much can happen quickly, but it is possible that 
our resolution might, directly or indirectly, lead to a new 
approach at Panmunjom. Much depends on Mr. 
Eisenhower’s attitude. Meanwhile, some light has been 
thrown on the attitude of various countries. On one side, it 
would appear that China is more closely associated with the 
Soviet Union than might have been thought. On the other 
hand, we have seen that there are limits beyond which the 


6. See ante . p 169. 

7. On 22 November, the United States demanded a provision m the 
Indian plan against the possibility of prisoners being repatriated against 
their will. The Indian delegation tried to meet U.S objections by 
propos ng that n rase no decision on repatriation was taken with'n 60 
days thejunsdi lionover he prisoners of war would be transferred to the 
T n d Va ftrr 
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11 K. and some other European nations are not prepared to 
go even under pressure from the 1J.S.A. 

10 I have recently visited Sanchi in Bhopal state 8 to 
participate in a certain ceremony connected with the open ing 
of a new Vihara where some Buddhist relics were deposited 9 
These relics were of two of the principal disciples of the 
Buddha. They had been discovered about a hundred years 
ago i n Sanchi by an English archaeologist and later taken to 
the British Museum. Five years ago, at our request, they were 
returned. 10 Since then they have been taken to some Buddhist 
countries— -Ceylon, Burma, Ladakh, Siam, Cambodia— -and 
vast crowds have paid homage to them. They have now been 
brought back and deposited in a new Vihara which has been 
built near the famous Sanchi stupa with its beautiful 
gateway. 

11 On this occasion many eminent Buddhists came to 
Sanchi from other countries, notably the Prime Minister of 
Burma. 11 There was a Buddhist Cultural Conference 12 also 
presided over by our Vice-President. The occasion assumed a 
certain significance and indicated how, more and more, the 
mind of India is thinking of the Buddha and his gospel of 
peace. Additional stress was given to this because of the 
international situation. 

12 In a sense there has been this tendency apparent m 
India ever since independence. Our national crest is taken 
from the capital of the Asoka column; on our flag the wheel 
which occurs in this capital and elsewhere, finds pride of 
place in the centre. Buddha, of course, is revered in India 


8 On 29 and 30 November 1952 

9 The relics of Sariputta and Maha Moggallana, the chief disciples of 
Lord Buddha, were brought back from the Victoria and Albert Museum m 
London 

10. See Vol 1, p.267. 

11 UNu-Forbin see Vol 1 p 18 

12 The Internationa] Buddhist Cu turn Confer was he d on 29 
November 19j2- 
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But it is true that he is thought of more in a distant way as 
one of the great ones of India, rather than more intimately, 
although he is the greatest historical figure that India has 
produced. It is a fortunate sign, therefore, that peopled 
minds are turning more now to this great son of India whose 
message has moved innumerable people during past ages. 

IS In Iraq, there have been grave disturbances. 13 It is a 
little difficult for us to form a correct appraisal of the 
situation there, but the general picture in these Middle- 
Eastern countries is fairly dear. These countries have been 
backward economically and certain feudal elements in land 
have played a large part in their public life. Industry is not at 
all developed. Foreign powers, notably the U.K., have 
consistently relied upon these feudal and semi-feudal 
elements and ignored the more progressive 1 forces which 
were gradually rising. The trouble in Iran was due to this 
and the 4nglo-iranian Oil Company there tried to control 
the fortunes of the country through these reactionary 
elements, A time came when a fierce and undisciplined 
nationalism broke through and upset all the schemes of the 
oil company and the plans of the U.K. The result has been 
that the U.K. has suffered greatly in the loss of its prestige 
and in its very large holdings in Iran and, at the same time, 
Iran has tended to disintegrate. In Iraq, conditions are 
somewhat different, but the same basic forces are at work. All 
this indicates the failure of Western policy in these 


13. In reaction to the Royal Proclamation of 27 October calling for 
fresh general elections, all opposition parties, except Constitutional 
Unionists, gave a call for its boycott and demanded amendment of the 
constitution to give Parliament more powers, introduction of agrarian 
reforms, abiogation ol the Anglo Iraqi Friendship Trealv ot 1928 and 
w ithdrawal from the proposed Middle East Command as envisaged by the 
Western Powers In reaction to this the non-party Cabinet headed by 
Mustafa el-Uman resigned on 22 November The following dav, the 
Chief of the General Staff, General Nureddm Muhammad, taking over as 
Prime Minister, proclaimed martial law, ordered dissolution of all 
po tjeal [ aiti s and a nr ed all opposition leaders 
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Middle-Eastern countries to adapt themselves to changing- 
conditions, To some extent that has been so in Egypt also 

14 Far more serious developments are taking place in East 
Africa where there appears to be a complete break between 
the Africans and the British ruling authority. It is stated that 
a secret society among the Africans, called the Mau Man, lias 
been indulging in murders and other terroristic activities 
against Government officials and those who are loyal to 
them. As a result of this, very stern repressive measures have 
been taken against them. 14 Practically large parts of Kenya 
are under martial law and the Africans are living in a stale of 
terror. Whatever the faults oi the Mau Mau might be, and it 
is obvious that they will not achieve anything by terroristic 
methods, it is still more obvious that this method of 
repression of a whole people must end in utter failure. The 
whole of Africa is being powerfully influenced by these 
developments and a situation has been created which might 
lead to the most disastrous results. 

15 At this moment, the Indian community in East Africa 
could have and ought to have played a helpful role 
Unfortunately, they have done no such thing and they have 
shown an amazing timidity. Indian lawyers, except for one 
youngman, have refused to defend the African leaders who 
are being tried. The result is that African sentiment in East 
Africa has turned to some extent against the local Indian 
community and our work of the past lew years has been 
partly undone. Fortunately, some statements made in India 
have helped to balance this sentiment. At the request of some 


14. It was officially disclosed in London on 3 December 3 952 that since 
the declaration of the state of emergency in Kenya, 13,000 persons had 
been detained. At Kirawara. in a firing on a Kikuyu crowd on 23 
November i 8 Ar-cans tost their I ves and on S December duringa police 
raid on a bu d ng where a Mau Mau n cell g was being he d seven 
Africans were ki led. 
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African organizations, a senior lawyer 15 from India has gone 
to participate in the defence. 16 

16 In Indo-Chma, the Viet Minh forces have been 
gradually pushing back the French and Vietnam forces and 
have already occupied some important strategic points. The 
French position, therefore, grows progress^ ely weaker. If it 
is militarily weaker, it is still more so from the political and 
psychological points of view. It is very extraordinary how 
some of the old colonial powers cannot adjust themselves to 
the new conditions that have arisen and to the new balance 
of power that is developing. This applied equally to the 
French and Portuguese establishments in India. It is clear to 
any person with the least understanding that these foreign 
pockets cannot be tolerated in India and will have to go. It 
would have been far better for this change-over to take place 
in a peaceful and friend!} way. But, m spite of our patience, 
there has been no response from the other side. 

17 In the Jammu and Kashmir state, a significant change 
took place when the Yuvaraj, who had been functioning as 
Regent dll then, was installed as the elected head of the state, 
called the Sadr-i-Riyasat. 17 This event had a certain historical 
importance not only for Kashmir but for the whole of India 
It represented a certain trend whch in varying degrees is 
likely to be followed elsewhere. In Kashmir proper, this "was 
celebrated with great popular enthusiasm. In Jammu, 
however, the Praja Parishad, a local communal organizadon, 
closely allied to the communal organizations in the rest of 
India, has created some trouble. There have been disorderly 
scenes in some parts of Jammu province and very regrettable 

S5 Diwan Chaman Lai (1892-1973). Barrister; founded All India 
Trade Union Congress, 1920 and served as its President, 1927, member, 
All India Congress Committee from 1938; member. Central Legislative 
Assembly, 3924-31, Constituent Assembly of India, 1946-48, and Rajya 
Sabha, 1952-67; Ambassador to Turkey, 1948-50 

16. Diwan Chaman Lai went to Nairobi to assist m the defence of 
Jomo Kenya a Pres'dent of tf e Kenya African Un on and five others 
who wit facing a for alleged co np iciry ui Mau Mau activ ties 

17 Jnfe n 3 
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behaviour on the part of Parishad people. 18 I he situation 
will, of course, settle down, because the large majority of 
people are in favour of the change that has taken place 

18 There are two aspects of these disorders in Jammu 
which have to be kept in mind. The fat -reaching land 
reforms in the state have naturally not pleased some of the 
old landlord elements and they have joined this agitation 
against the Government there. In this they aie being helped 
directly by some communal elements in other parts of India 
These elements not finding much scope for activity in the 
other States of India are trying to concentrate on Jammu In 
the name of closer association with India, they arc acting in a 
manner which might well imperil that very association 
In fact, what they are doing pleases Pakistan very much. One 
can only come to the conclusion that these communal 
people whether in Jammu or elsewhere in India, are either 
totally lacking in sense or deliberately wish to create 
mischief. 

19 The Five Year Plan is gradually taking its final shape 
Of course, there is no absolute finality to such a Plan. We 
hope to place it before Parliament on the 8th of December 
and to have a debate 19 on it a week later. You will be sent 
copies of this Plan as soon as it is ready. I am afraid, ( his will 
have to be a cyclostyled copy, as printing will take a little 
time. Now that this great work of preparation is practically 
over, the other and greater work of giving effect to it lias to be 
undei taken by us with all vigour. 

20 You will have noticed that there has been a ledtutionin 
the price of sugar. 20 Also that while we are keeping up the 

18. On 26 November, Premnath Dogra the Ptaja Parishad leader , and 
14 others were arrested m Jammu ior irying to address a meeting in 
defiance of the Kashmir Defence Rules. A number of arrests took p!;u e in 
Jammu and Udhampur on S December for defiance of the ban on 
processions and meetings 

1 9. The Lok Sabha debated the report on 1 5 and 1 7 December and the 
Rajya Sabha on 16 and 17 December 1952 

20 On t December 1952, reduction in the price of sugar was announced 
and co trol on new stock was fted by the Govern men L 
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full framework of controls in regard to foodgraxns at 
strategic points, certain, relaxation and adaptations have 
been agreed to in various States. There is a needless 
argument among some doctrinaire advocates of control or 
decontrol. The approach has to be a much more practical 
ont; But basically 1 have no doubt that we cannot allow the 
situation to go out of our control. Subject to that we can 
relax wherever possible and desirable. 

21 . There is one matter to which I would like to draw your 
particular attention. India has a wonderful variety of dress, 
both for men and women, and more especially for women. 
As I was touring about the North-Eastern Frontier Areas, it 
struck me how worthwhile it would be for us <o have a 
museum of Indian dresses. This would bring home to 
people this rich variety of India and would teach them much 
about the various parts of India and the people who live 
there. It should not be difficult to do this if each State helped. 
I would suggest to you, therefore, to help us in making such 
a collection from your State. The Education Ministry of the 
Central Government, who are in charge of museums, etc., 
would undertake the setting up of wing of our National 
Museum for this purpose. This could be done without much 
delay. I shall be grateful if your Government takes up this 
matter and corresponds with the Education Ministry on this 
subject. 

22. The question of exodus and migration between India 
and Pakistan, and more especially in East Bengal and West 
Bengal, is constantly being referred to. Most people who talk 
about it do not know the facts or the statistics. I have 
sometimes, in these letters, given you some figures of these 
migrations. We have now collected some additional figures 
which might be of interest to you in giving you some picture 
of what has been happening. 

23. I am not dealing here with the vast movements that 
took place in 1947 and 1948. These movements practically 
emptied Western Pakistan of Hindus and Sikhs A vtry 
sma number remained there Fven of those who remained 
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some have continued to come away under pressure of 
circumstances At the same time, during those years, a vast 
number of Muslims left India for Western Pakistan. It is 
difficult to give even approximate figures of those migrations 
or of the people who were killed on either side of the new 
frontier. One may apply either the population test derived 
from the last census or the date of surveys gathered through 
Rehabilitation Ministries on either side. Probably, the 
Muslims who left India for West Pakistan weie in excess of 
the Hindus and Sikhs who came from West Pakistan to 
India. In Sind a fair number of Hindus continued to live 
after the partition, but gradually they were also squeezed 
out. It might be said now that, so far as Hindus are 
concerned, there are only a few lakhs of scheduled caste 
people left in Pakistan. 

24 Since this emptying of Western Pakistan of Hindus 
and Sikhs, theie was, of course, no occasion ioi a 
large-scale movement towards India from Western Pakistan 
Theie lias however, since 1950 especially, been a movement 
of some Muslims from India to Western Pakistan through 
the Jodhpur-Sind route via Khokhropar Normally, traffic 
between India and West Pakistan was controlled by the 
permit system. But these Muslims going via Khokhropar 
went without permits to West Pakistan. From January 1 952 
to the end of September, 53,209 Muslim emigrants went via 
Khokhropar to Sind in West Pakistan. Most of these 
piobably came ftom the U.P. In October 1952, uptothe 1-flh, 
6,808 went by this route. After that Pakistan became much 
str icier in allowing entry on the introduction of the pets spot t 
system From die 15th October to the end of October, 1,217 
went by this route. From the 1st November to the 20th 
November, 1,203 went via Khokhropar. 

25. Coming now to the figures of migrations of travel 
between Eastern Pakistan and India {Assam, West Benga 
and Tripura), we cannot deal with migrants only but will 
all travellers, chiefly by train. These figures are deceptivt 
because many people go backwards and forwards, whei 
travel is free as t was between the trvo Benga s upto the 15t 
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October. We can, however, take the complete travel figures 
and find out from them how many more people have gone in 
one dir ection These figures relate to railway travel specially 
foi winch we have accuiate statistics. We add to them our 
estimate of people crossing over on foot. In looking at these 
figures is should always be lemembered that thev are 
deceptive because many people have travelled to and from 
lepeatedl) ■ 


Grand totals for 1950, 1951 and 1952 


East Pakistan into India India into East Pakistan 


1950 

1951 

1952 
(Upto 
October) 

Hindus 

29,73,681 

17,20,533 

17,05,025 

i 

Muslims 

9,30,121 

8,64,586 

7,98,851 

Hindus 

17,43,255 

18,68.883 

17.72,340 

> 

Muslims 

12,20,014 

8,52,974 

9,04,394 


63,99,239 

25.93,558 

53,82,478 

29,77,382 


Add into 

West Bengal 1,30,000 (other than rail routes) 

Add into 

Tnpura 25,000 (by road) 

65,54,239 

26. These figures indicate that from 1950 onwards upto 
15th October an excess of 9.32 lakhs of Hindus came from 
East Pakistan to India and during the same period an excess 
of 3.84 lakhs of Muslims went from India to East Pakistan. 

27. This does not include the figures for West Pakistan 
wh th h ive been given above separately Nor ao theve 
f gures me ide the numbers of migrat ons which took plate 
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28. You will be interested to learn that the Government of 
India have decided to nationalize the civil air services of 
India.- 1 

29. I am going to Bombay tomorrow for various functions, 
more especial) v the jubilee of the Dufferin training ship, and 
the child we hare conference. I hope to return to Delhi on the 
7th just in time to sign the report of the Planning 
Commission. I shall lemain in Delhi probably tot the next 
fortnight till die end of the PailiamenUuysession which is 
likely to take place about the 19th of this month. On the 
22nd I am going to Travanroie-Cochin for three oi four 

djV s. 

Yours sincerely, 
jawaharla! Nehru 


2 This 


was jiLnoLLCiml on 24 No 


1952 
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New Delhi 
10 December, 1952 


My dear Chief Minister,* 

I am sending you a copy of a letter 1 that we have received from 
our Central Food Technological Research Institute in 
Mysore. This tells us the result of an experiment in giving 
distress relief in Madras and Mysore States. You will, no 
doubt, be interested in the success of this experiment and, if 
necessity arises, to profit by it. I am quite sure that a 
scientific approach to our food problem will bear substantial 
results. Unfortunately, we can only think in terms of 
people’s habits and and are afraid of suggesting anything 
new. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


A specitd letter it add t on o Lhe Form ghtly letters 
1 No printed 
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New Delh 
39 December, 1952 


My dear Chief Minister,* 

I have drawn your attention previously to the communal 
agitations going on in some parts of the country. There is 
the agitation in Jammu by the Praja Panshad, which used tc 
be known previously as a branch of the R.S.S.; there is the 
agitation about East Bengal refugees; and there is the 
agitation about cow slaughter. 

The people at the back of these agitations belong to 
communal organizations like the Hindu Mahasabha, the 
Jan Sangh, the R.S.S., and the Ram Rajya Parishad 
Appropriately, Master Tara Singh 1 and his Akali Dal have 
lined up with them for their particular purpose. In another 
context, the Akali Dal has lined up wit h the Communists in 
Pepsu. There is no principle involved, only a background of 
hatred of the Government and a desire to create widespread 
disorder, out of which they hope that something favourable 
to them might emerge. It is surprising that the Praja 
Socialist Party should have fallen into this trap and lined up 
with these communal organizations. It is difficult to see 
where the socialism comes in here. 


A speojl c ter add Lion to he Fortnigh y Le ten: 
Fo b fn See Vol p 29 y 
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In Jammu there is an increasing tendency and preparations 
foi violence. 2 In Bengal there is much talk of a challenge 
being thrown out to Government by hartals and possible 
attempts to stop movements of goods, etc., to Pakistan bv 
train, steamer oi boat. This, it is hoped, will derelope into a 
critical communal situation and Muslims might not find u 
easj to remain where the> aie. Indeed some of the extreme 
elements talk openly of driving out the Muslims 3 

Mastei Tara Singh of the Akali Dal has been delivering 
\ety virulent speeches. 4 He is frank at least and constant!} 
talks about "finishing’' this person or that person, whatever 
that might mean. 

The Piaja Paiishad agitation in Jammu, if it succeeded, 
would, instead of bringing about a closer association with 
India, break up the state and play directly into the hands of 
Pakistan. It is astonishing how irresponsibly these 
communal groups are behaving and how the Praja Socialist 
Part) is following meekl) in their trail. 

I am wt rung to you on the basis of reliable information so 
that you may know the developments that are taking place 
and be prepared for them. 


Yours s nicer el} , 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


2 There were reports of police firing on two occasions when violence 
broke out in Jammu city and other places in the vicinity between 26 
November and 8 December. The Praja Parishad volunteers were reported 
to have helped several landlords to forcibly occupy the land which they 
had earlier parted with under the land reform scheme Money, arms and 
ammunition were also believed to have been collected in Delhi and 
Punjab. 

S The East Bengal Minority Rights Council was reported to have 
made such a statement. 

4 For instance, Master Tara Singh, speaking at Jalandhar on 1st and 
at Amritsar on 7th. and 10th December, had described the Praja Parishad 
agitation in J u as a fight for 


New Delhi 
19 December 1952 


M\ dem Chief Mimstei,* 

\ ou must have followed the development of the situation m 
Andhia. Independently of the recent i iots thete we had come 
to the conclusion that some further step, on the lines we had 
pieviously indicated, was necessary and that any delay 
would be harmful. Then came Shri Srxramulu V death and 
the distui bailees. 2 In spite of this, we decided to ptoceed as 
planned. I am making a statement in Parliament today, 3 a 
copy of which I enclose. 4 

The foimation of the Andhra State has become inevitable 
and we must face upto it and do it in as good a manner as 
possible. I have little doubt, however, that this will mean a 

# l special letter addressed to all Chief Ministers except the Chief 
Minister of Pepsu and the Prime Minister of Jammu and Kashmir state 

1 Potti Sriramulu {1901-1952}. Congress worker from Andhra 
undertook fast unto death from 19 October for the creation of a separate 
Andhra State and died on 15 December 1952. 

2 Potti Sriramulu’s death touched oil a senes of violent 
demonstrations and hartals spread over the 11 Telugu-speakirig districts 
of the Madras State. Besides serious damage to Government propeity and 
pm ate buildings twelve persons lost then lives and ova 20 were mjuud 
when police resorted to firing at three places to disperse violent ciowds 

3 Nehru announced in the House of the People on 1 9 Detembei that 
the Government had decided to establish an Andhra State consisting of 
the Telugu-speaking areas of the Madras State, but excluding the city of 
Madras. The Government also appointed K.N. Wanchoo, Chief Justice of 
the Rajasthan High Court, to examine and report by the end of January 

1953 on the financial and other implications of the Governments 
decision. 

4 For the text see Parliamentary Debate s (House of the People), Vol 
IV Par f 1 6th December 20th December 952 p 1864 866 
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heavy hm den on this new State and they will has e to face ah 
manner of difficulties. That is unfortunate, but it cannot be 
helped. 

I am waiting to you specially to draw your attention to 
something which must have occurred to you. The decision 

establish the Andhra State will, no doubt, open out the 
questions relating to other demands about linguistic 
oiovmces We shall hat e to consider them and it would not 
be wise to wait till circumstances foice oui hands I am at 
present indicating how or when this should be done. But all 
of us must give thought to it in a realistic way When we 
meet, we might discuss this. The question is hound to be 
raised at the Hyderabad Congress . 5 


Youis sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


5 The fifty-eighth session of the Indian National Congress was hek 
at Hyderabad from 15 to 18 January 1953 


New Delhi 
21 December, 1952 


M> deai Chief Minister,* 

I do not know if you are going to attend the Hyderabad 
session of (he Congress. Some Chief Ministers will 
undoubtedly, come and they will be very welcome. 

I am writing to you about the staff that might accompany 
you it you go there, or if any other Minister of your Cabinet 
goes there. I do not think that it is fair or desirable for the 
burden of providing board and lodging foi the staff to fall on 
the reception committee. Some other arrangement should be 
made for the staff. The reception committee will no doubt 
help in doing this, but the expenditure should not fall on the 
reception committee. I shall be grateful if you could draw 
the attention of such of your Ministers as might be thinking 
of going to Hyderabad to this. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


# A speciaJ letter in add>do" *o die F rtn gful> Le te 5 
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New Delhi 
22 December, 1952 


My dear Chief Minister, 

1 have delayed writing to you because these past days have 
been heavy with work and engagements. These were the last 
days of this session of Parliament. The House of the People 
adjourned day before yesterday and the Council of States is 
likely to do so today. Ministers here have to function in both 
the Houses. This puts an additional burden on them, 

2 This relatively short session of Parliament did sub- 
stantial work and many important problems were discussed 
The most important discussion was that on the Five Year 
Plan. By approving of it in Parliament, 1 we have given the 
final seal to this Plan and now the time comes to implement 
it It is true that implementation has been going on all the 
time and nearly two years out of the five are over 
Nevertheless, we have to make a new approach now, a more 
positive, concentrated and integrated one. More 
particularly, we have to rely on public co-operation. 

3 On the State Government lies a special responsibility in 
this respect and we have no interval to rest before we start on 
the next stage of the j mey. There is no resting place for 
any of us who are in po.. ons of responsibility, for the world 
and India move on and if we delay, we are likely to be left 
behind. 

4 The first thing to be done is to give the widest publicity 


1 By the Rajya Sa ha on the 18th and the Lok Sabha on the 19th 
N vember 1952 
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to this Plan or to its essential features and its basic outlook 2 
The Planning Commission hope to provide you with 
adequate material for this, but we should not wait even for 
that. There is material enough m the printed summary that 
they have produced and we must remember that the best 
approach still in India is the personal one, through public 
meeting or group discussion. Now that Parliament and 
most of our State Assemblies are not in session, members 
should go to their constituencies and make an intensive 
drive on the subject of the Five Year Plan. Unfortunately and 
rather unreasonably, most of the Opposition groups have 
ciiticized or even condemned the Plan. 3 They have often 
done so for entirely contradictory reasons, the same person 
cnticizing it for not going far enough and for going too far, 
having regard to our resources. The responsibility of those 
who believe in the Plan is thus all the greater. 

5 People in the States and in districts will naturally be 
interested chiefly in their own part of this Plan and what 
they can do. This part should be explained, but the 
approach should always be an all-India approach and an 
attempt should be made to explain this great conception of 
planning for the whole country. Behind the Plan lies the 
conception of India s unity and of a mighty co-operative 
effort of all the people of India. That should always be 
stressed and the inter-relation of one part of India with 


2 1 he Plan envisaged a total outlay of Rs. 2,069 crores during 1951 56 
on development, mainly in the public sector. It accorded the highest 
pnority to agriculture including irrigation and power projects." The 
significance of the outlay on development was that it was expected to 

d P ev 0 ebpment qUate requirements of 

f J, T f he p!an w* -severely endowed by the Opposition in both Houses 

LoJrKr 5 faaS ! C felIure Satisf V Fmdamen tal needs that is 

f Tl Eor its a p* V Pian” intended to 

^or whot b thC UTb3n areaS '’ 31 the ex P ense «** rural 

poorwhose burdens of rent, taxation and indebtedness would not be 
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another pointed out. If we adopt this approach, we shall he 
dealing with the major disease or weakness of India, i.e., the 
fissiparous tendencies and parochial outlook that often 
confront us in this country The more we think of this 
balanced picture of the whole of India and of its many-sided 
activities, which are so interrelated with one another, the 
less we are likely to go astray in the crooked paths of 
provincialism, communalism, casteism and ail other disrup 
ti\e and disintegrating tendencies. That is a hard task, for it 
means changing the mentality of large numbers of people It 
is a task which will not be completed within these three 
remaining years of the Plan, but will have to be continued 
till we root out and put an end to these tendencies. 

6 After a long static period, India became dynamic again 
That dynamism took a political shape to begin with, though 
always behind it was the economic problem. We succeeded 
on the political plane and now have to face the economic 
and the social problems, Inquilab Zindabad; we cried often 
enough. That revolution is only partly a political one. The 
real revolution deals with economic and social problems 
also. To some extent, it is widely realized that economn 
changes on a major scale are necessary, but it is still not 
adequately realized that social changes are also an essential 
part of the revolution that we have to pass through. 

7 The Plan is comprehensive and there lies a tremendous 
de^l of thought and discussion behind it. It is, on the whole, 
a cautious Plan, even a moderate one, and yet it is far- 
reaching and, if we so will it, we can take it as far as we like. It 
is a challenge to all of us and in the measure that we meet 
that challenge, we build the new India and justify our work 
We have, therefore, to take this up in all earnestness and tr\ 
to infuse in our work something of the spirit of a missionary 
for a cause. W e have to remember always that it is not mereh 
the governmental machinery that counts in this, but even 
more so the enthusiasm and co-operation of the people. Gus 
people must have the sensation of partnership in a mighty 
enterprise of being fellow travellers towards the next goa’ 
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chat they and we have set before us. The Plan may be, and has 
to be, based on the calculations of economists, statisticians 
and the like, but figures and statistics, very important as they 
are, do not give life to the scheme That breath pf life comes 
in other ways, and it is for us now to make this Plan, which is 
enshrined in cold print, something living, vital and 
duiamic, which captures the imagination of our people 

8 Some people say that there is no enthusiasm among the 
people, that they are passive and inert. This is partly true, 
but only partly so. My own impression is that those who feel 
enthusiastic themselves convey that enthusiasm to others, 
while those w r ho themselves have no faith cannot make 
others have faith or enthusiasm. If we look after ourselves 
and our work, others will also come up to the mark. 

9 You will have learnt about our decision to form a 
separate Andhra Province. 4 The decision in fact had been 
taken long ago, and it w r as only a lack of agreement among 
the parties concerned that delayed its implementation 
Andhra had to be a province. I have little doubt that this 
decision will open out other demands for linguistic 
provinces and we shall have to face them realistically. And 
vet, I must confess to a feeling of regret that we are going 
along these lines. How far they will take us, I do not know" 
\or dc I know how far they might affect the implementation 
ol the Five Year Plan. A new State, whereveritis formed, has 
immediately to direct its attention to all manner of things 
andit has to face financial burdens. All this must weaken us 
capacity, for the time being at least, to go ahead with 
planned development. 

10 1 ou are aw T are that various opposition groups in Ind i a 

most of them communal, are carrying on agitation along 
three Imes-the problem of the East Bengal refugees, cots 


4 Nehru .announced ihedecis on nParliamen oi 19 December 952. 
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slaughter, 5 and Jammu. 6 These are entirely different from 
one another, and yet behind them lies the same communal 
and narrow approach and the desire to break up the present 
Govenment of India by violence, if necessary All of us 
s\ tnpathize with the East Bengal refugees and we should do 
our best for them. W e want to protect and improve our cattle 
We should like to remove such legitimate grievances as exist 
in Jammu. But the manner and objective of these agitations 
is something entirely different and has little to do with the 
merits of each case. It is the reactionary and communal 
element again trying to come to the front and feverishh 
attempting to find out any method, good or bad, which 
offers it a chance of doing so. 

1 1 The Jammu agitation is significant. Any person, with 
intelligence can see that it can only result in weakening 
India’s position in Jammu and Kashmir state and m 
encouraging Pakistan. And yet, in the name of greater unity 
and integration and by the misuse of our national flag, the 
real objective is covered up. If the Jammu agitation 
succeeded, it would endanger not only the cause of the state 
but of the whole of India. 

1 2 The Pakistan press is again loudly shouting for war 7 
because we are not accepting Mr. Zafrullah Khan's latest 


5 On 30 November about 500 volunteers of the Rashtriya Swa>am 
Sewak Sangh took out a procession in Nagpur demanding a ban on 
cow-slaughter, and on 1 December a memorandum demanding a ban on 
cow-slaughter was handed over to the Governor of the Punjab 

6 The Praja Panshad’s agitation demanding the state’s complete 
accession and merger with India had continued, and at Chhamb in 
Jammu district on 14 December the police opened fire on a violent mob 
when it tned to hoist the Parishad’s flag on tehsil and police buildings 

7 For example, Dawn of 19 December 1952 commented that if the 
Security Council did not act, Pakistan would have to turn to history for an 
a temati ve In o her words fa "lure of he Seen ity Coun I to art tins 

ne can only drive this -ountry to war 
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that they and we have set before us. The Plan may be, and has 
to be, based on the calculations of economists, statisticians 
and the like, but figures and statistics, very important as they 
are, do not give life to the scheme. That breath pf life comes 
m other ways, and it is for us now to make this Plan, which is 
enshrined in cold print, something living, vital and 
d\ naraic, which captures the imagination of our people 
H Some people say that there is no enthusiasm among the 
people, that they are passive and inert. This is partly true, 
but only partly so. My own impression is that those who feel 
enthusiastic themselves convey that enthusiasm to others, 
v,hile those who themselves have no faith cannot make 
others have faith or enthusiasm. If we look after ourselves 
and our work, others wall also come up to the mark. 

9 You will have learnt about our decision to form a 
separate Andhra Province. 4 The decision in fact had been 
taken long ago, and it was only a lack of agreement among 
the parties concerned that delayed its implementation 
\ndhra had to be a province. I have little doubt that tlm 
decision will open out other demands for linguistic 
provinces and we shall have to face them realistically. And 
\et, I must confess to a feeling of regret that we are going 
along these lines. How far they will take us, I do not know 
Nor do I know how far they might affect the implementa tioi i 
of the Five Year Plan. A new State, wherever it is formed, has 
immediately to direct its attention to all manner of things 
and it has to face financial burdens. All this must weaken its 
capacity, for the time being at least, to go ahead with 
planned development. 

i 0 You are aware tha t various opposi tion groups in In d u 
most of them communal, are carrying on agitation along 
three lines— the problem of the East Bengal refugees, cow 


i Nehru annou red the deas on n Pari ament on 19 December 1952 
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slaughter/ and Jammu. 5 6 These are entirely different from 
one another, and yet behind them lies the same communal 
and narrow approach and the desire to break up the presen i 
Govenment of India by violence, if necessary. All of us 
sy mpathize with the East Bengal refugees and we should do 
our best for them. We want to protect and improve our cattle 
We should like to remove such legitimate grievances as exist 
m Jammu. But the manner and objective of these agitations 
is something entirely different and has httle to do with the 
meiits of each case. It is the reactionary and communa 1 
element again trying to come to the front and feverishly 
attempting to find out any method, good or bad, which 
offers it a chance of doing so. 

1 1 The Jammu agitation is significant. Any person with 
intelligence can see that it can only result in weakening 
India’s position in Jammu and Kashmir state and in 
encouraging Pakistan. And yet, in the name of greater unity 
arid integration and by the misuse of our national flag, the 
real objective is covered up. If the Jammu agitation 
succeeded, it would endanger not only the cause of the state 
but of the whole of India. 

12 The Pakistan press is again loudly shouting for war 7 
because we are not accepting Mr. Zafruliah Khan’s latest 


5 On 30 November about 500 volunteers of the Rashtriya Swayam 
Sewak Sangh took out a procession in Nagpur demanding a ban on 
cow-slaughter; and on 1 December a memorandum demanding a ban on 
cow-slaughter was handed over to the Governor of the Punjab 

6. The Praja Parishad’s agitation demanding the state's complete 
accession and mergei with India had continued, and at Chharnb in 
Jammu district on 14 December the police opened fire on a violent mob 
when it tned to hoist the Parishad’s flag on tehsil and police buildings 

7 For example, Dawn of 19 December 1952 commented that if the 
Security Council did notact, Pakistan would have to turn to history for an 
alternative "7n other wo ds fa’Iure of the Security Q *1 to art this 
me -an on y drive this coun r> o war 
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proposals 3 * * * * 8 which are even further removed from our basu 
opposition to Dr. Graham’s suggestions. 9 We have thus to 
race this grave situation and, at this moment, the Praja 
Panshad people in Jammu, who are none other than the old 
R S.S. people there, are trying to weaken the structure of tht 
state. 

13 You must have followed the fate of our Korean 
resolution in the United Nations. 10 We have failed in spue of 
our best efforts. The only consolation we have is that 
perhaps if we had not tried at all, the consequences might 
have been worse. A resolution might have been passed by the 
U N. Assembly which would have worsened the situation 
We have exercised a certain check on this and we have 
dehnitely brought out how anxious for some kind of a 
peaceful settlement the great majority of the United Nations 
are. That, however, does not take us far and all we can do is 
to wan and see. A few days ago there was a conflict in a 
pi ison camp in Korea as a result of which a large number of 


3 On 1 6 December, Zafrullah Khan, the Foreign Minister of Pakistan, 

announced his Government’s willingness to accept the latest Anglo 

American resolution on Kashmir and proposed that the talks he held 

within the framework of Graham’s fresh proposals. He suggested that 

Pakistan would agree to 28,000 Indian troops being left in Kashmir at tht 
end of demilitarization if the 'Azad Kashmir’ forces were left intat ton the 

Pakistani side oi the ceasefire hne. 

9 Describing the latest proposals of Zafrullah Khan as far worse than 
most other suggestions India had had to consider so far, Nchm said on 20 
December that in view of the presence of the so-called ‘Azad Forces 
numbering about 20,000 to 30,000 troops which without doubt were part 
of t re Pakistani Army, only “the unwary and those who do not know the 
Sacts of me case” could be taken in by these proposals. 

10. On H December, the Chinese Premier Zhou Enlai. informed LesU r 
Pearson, President of the U.N General Assembly, that China had 
formally rejected the Indian peace resolution on Korea. He said that ''this 
illegal resolution, stripped of its disguise, is actually nolh.ng but a 
evamped vm*on of the *1 nation proposal s bnrtted by Dean Ac hewn 
e Po icsl Cxrmmmce of die Genera Assemb y on 24 October 
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prisoners of war were killed. 11 This shows how very bad the 
situation is. 

1 1 Obviously, the failure of the resolution was not due to 
an argument about the phrasing of a sentence or two. There 
are basic causes which come in the way of a settlement 
Generally speaking, it might be said that China and Norm 
Korea are m a more advantageous military position in Korea 
and therefore are not very anxious for a settlement at preset t 
It can also be surmised that the Soviet Union is quite happy 
at the existing state of affairs and would not like to 
encourage any settlement except under its own auspices. On 
the American side there are many viewpoints. An important 
one, represented by the military hierarchy, proceeds on the 
line that it is premature from the point of view of the U S 
military and national security to agree to any political truce 
m Korea at the present stage. If there was a truce, what next? 
Immediately difficult political problems will come up and 
no one knows how to solve them. There is also some fear that 
a truce might create some kind of a slump in America. The 
great war industries may have to shift over to peaceful 
production. 

1 5 The result of all this thinking in the U.S. is that there 
should be a military decision which will force China and 
North Korea to make a truce on the U.S. terms. Again the 
idea of a preventive war is occasionally discussed. 

1 6 1 migh t add that Mr. Eisenhower is not by any means a 
person w 7 ho likes war. But he is somewhat rigid in his 
outlook and has had little political experience in the past. 
He met Vijayalakshmi Pandit and had a long talk with her 
He assured her of his friendly feelings towards India and of 
his desire to have peace. While this is, I believe, true, there is 
also the rigid outlook which thinks that there can be no firm 
peace with the Soviet Union and its allies. 


1 1 87 prisoners were killed and 120 injured when fire was opened o 
qu a mutiny on 14 ber n a Common s[ pr sorters ramp 
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17 Meanwhile, casualties among the American troops m 
kcrea have been very heavy, though lately there has been a 
quietening down of the front. These heavy casualties create a 
powerful impression in the mind of the American public 
Consti tuted as they are, they cannot think of a static position 
continuing for long, ihey want peace, but they would 
lather have war than carry on in the present way. Hence me 
danger of more serious developments, though I do not think 
they will come soon. 

3 8 In Egypt some rather significant changes are taking 
place. The Wafd Party, which had lost importance, appears 
'o be coming up again and Nahas 12 still remains the 
outstanding political personality in the country. As a result 
of this, General Neguib is trying to come to some terms with 
Nahas. 13 What appeared to be his previous inclination in 
favour of the communal Moslem Brotherhood is now being 
icplaced by stress on the secular aspect of the State and 
national solidarity The minorities in Egypt were feeling- 
somewhat alarmed at the stress on religion in politics as the 
Moslem Brotherhood was trying to rouse feelings against 
1 he minorities, which are 20% of the total population 
General Neguib replied to this by a declaration that 
agitation against the minorities will be considered high 
tieason and dealt with as such. 

19 The economic situation in Egypt has deteriorated 
1 apidly. On the political front. General Neguib has scored a 
success b> his agreement with the leaders of the Sudan, 14 but 


12 Mustapha Nahas Pasha (1876-1965). Egyptian nationalist Ieadei 
uho became head of the Wafd Party in 1 927; served several times as prime 
minister between 1928 and 1951, resigned as the head of the Wafd Parly, 
1952. 

13 Asa token of his desire to win support of all political sections in the 
country, General Neguib had released prominent political leaders held 
undei detention since September 1 952 and invited them along with Nahas 
Pasha to witness a military paiade in Cairo on 6 December 1952 

1 See inre p 45 
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no final settlement of the Sudan issue with the British 
Government has been arrived at yet although conversations 
are taking place. 

20 We have at present in India goodwill missions from 
k ugoslavia and Cuba. 15 

21 You may have noticed press reports of the bombing b\ 
tire Pakistan Air Force of certain tribal areas in the Noith 
West Frontier Province. jS Conditions in those tribal areas 
hat e not settled down ever since the partition and there has 
been conflict between those who stand for Pakhtoonistan 
and the Pakistan Government It is clear that the Pakistan 
Government have been unable to deal with this situation 
satisfactorily and the feeling for Pakhtoonistan is 
widespread. Recent bombings have been on a much bigger 
scale than those to which we used to object to in British 
times. This has created a great deal of excitement not only m 
the tribal areas on this side of the Durand Line, but also on 
the other side and irs the whole of Afghanistan. 17 There is 
some risk of more war-like developments. Meanwhile, it 
must always be remembered that Khan Abdul Ghaffar 
Khan 18 is spending his fifth year in prison. 

22 In East Africa, the policy pursued by the British 
colonial authorities is antagonizing the entiie African 
population and creating a situation which cannot possible 
be dealt with by mere repression. This repression has been 
v\ idespread and v ery severe. The African associations invited 


15 The Cuban goodwill mission arrived in India in the first week ol 
December while a goodwill mission from Yugoslavia led by M R 
Colakovic, Federal Minister of Education and Culture, arrived in New 
Delhi m the following week 

16 The aerial bombing and machine-gunning of the i irah division by 
the Pakistani bombers on 9 and 10 December was reported to have killed 
34 persons belonging to the Afridi and the Urkzai clans 

17. On 17 December, Afghanistan sent a note to Pakistan protesting 
against Tc “ aggress : ve attacks or Pakhtoons ” 

8 For b fn see Vo p 279 
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17 Meanwhile, casualties among the American troops in 
Korea have been very heavy, though lately there has been a 
quietening down of the front. These heavy casualties create a 
powerful impression in the mind of the American public 
Constituted as they are, they cannot think of a static position 
continuing for long. They want peace, but they would 
i ather have war than carry on in the present way. Hence »he 
danger of more serious developments, though I do not think 
they will come soon. 

18 In Egypt some rather significant changes are taking 
place The Wafd Party, which had lost importance, appears 
to be coming up again and Nahas 12 still remains the 
outstanding political personality in the country. As a result 
oi this. General Neguib is trying to come to some terms with 
Nahas. 13 What appeared to be his previous inclination in 
Lu our of the communal Moslem Brotherhood is now being 
leplaced by stiess on the secular aspect of the State and 
national solidarity. The minorities in Egypt were feeling 
somewhat alarmed at the stress on religion in politics as the 
Moslem Brotherhood was trying to rouse feelings against 
i he minorities, which are 20% of the total population 
General Neguib replied to this by a declaration that 
agitation against the minorities will be considered high 
tieason and dealt with as such. 

19 The economic situation in Egypt has deteriorated 
lapidly On the political front. General Neguib has scored a 
success by his agreement with the leaders of the Sudan, H but 


12 Mustapha Nahas Pasha (1876-1965) Egyptian nationalist leadei 
n ho became head of theWafdPaity in 1927, served several times as pnme 
minister between 1928 and 1951; resigned as the head of the Wafd Party, 
1952 

13 Asa token of his desire to win support of all political sections in the 
country. General Neguib had leleased prominent political leaders held 
undo detention since Septembei 1952 and invited them along with Nahas 
Pasha to witness a military patade m Cairo on 6 December 1952. 

4 See a tc p 45 
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no final settlement of the Sudan issue with the British 
Government has been arrived at yet although conversations 
are taking place. 

20 We have at present in India goodwill missions from 
Yugoslavia and Cuba. 15 

21 You may have noticed press reports of the bombing by 
the Pakistan Air Force of certain tribal areas in the North 
West Frontier Province. 16 Conditions in those tribal aieas 
have not settled down ever since the partition and there has 
been conflict between those who stand for Pakhtoonistan 
and the Pakistan Government. It is dear that the Pakistan 
Government have been unable to deal with this situation 
satisfactorily and the feeling for Pakhtoonistan is 
widespread. Recent bombings have been on a much bigger 
scale than those to which we used to object to m British 
times. This has created a great deal of excitement not only m 
the tribal areas on this side of the Durand Line, but also on 
the other side and in the whole of Afghanistan. 17 There is 
some risk of more war-like developments. Meanwhile, it 
must always be remembered that Khan Abdul Ghaffar 
Khan 18 is spending his fifth year in prison. 

22 In East Africa, the policy pursued by the British 
colonial authorities is antagonizing the entire African 
population and creating a situation which cannot possibly 
be dealt with by mere repression. This repression has been 
w idespreadand very severe. The African associations invited 


15 The Cuban goodwill mission arrived m India in the first week of 
December while a goodwill mission from Yugoslavia led by M R 
Ziolakovic, Federal Minister of Education and Culture, arrived in New 
Delhi in the following week. 

16 The aerial bombing and machine-gunning of theTirah division by 
the Pakistani bombers on 9 and 10 December was reported to have killed 
34 persons belonging to the Afridi and the Urkrai clans. 

17 On 17 December, Afghanistan sent a note to Pakistan protesting 
aga nst the “aggressive at'acks o~ Pakbtoons ’’ 

18 To b f seeVo 1 p ^79 
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Diwan Chaman Lai to help them in the defence of some of 
the cases against them. Diwan Chaman Lai went to Nairobi 
iutii a junior lawyer colleague and a secretary. 19 Both his 
companions were asked to go back to India. 

21 The reports we xeceive from East Africa are ven 
d’suessmg Unfortunately, the local Indian leaders have not 
behaved well at all and have angered African opinion 
I utterly, there has been some change for the better in the 
Hattons between the Africans and the Indians. The 
\h leans, though angry at the attitude ol the local Indian 
ieaaess. still look to India as a kind of elder brother who will 
support their legitimate demand fot freedom As a 
government we cannot intervene in this matter, though we 
have drawn the attention of the Biitish colonial authorities 
lg the disastrous consequences of the policy they me 
p irsumg. 

2-1 In Bombay State, a lemarkable experiment m nee 
growing has met with great success. This has been adapted 
hom the Japanese method. Indeed, this has gone beyond the 
stage of experimentation and is being tried widely over the 
State. The increase in production is amazing. They hope to 
get 3,500 pounds of paddy per acre in the genera! 
agricultural fields and about 6,000 pounds per acre in 
special experimental plots. The amount of paddy required 
for seeding purposes is also very much less and does not 
exceed 8 to 10 pounds per acre, while previously about 50 
pounds of paddy was used for seeding purposes per acie 
Previous tice production in Bombay State was 800 pounds 
per acre The increase, therefore, is tremendous, anything 
from 300% to 400% or more If the method was generally 
adopted, as it should be, it will solve the problem of nee 
shortage and, indeed, we shall have rice to export. Even the 
saving of paddy used for seeding purposes amounts to a very 
big figure running into crores of rupees. 


9 r n ok Naih Sethi and Krishna Kumar 
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2 r i This Japanese method consists of what is called 
Raised bed seeding method’ This protects the seedlings 
fiom being washed away m case of excessive rains and gnes 
scope for watering them during periods of drought by a 
limited supply of water through cans The seedlings can be 
piepaied in a compact area and protected from storms 
Transplantation later is not difficult. All this requires no 
special foieign imported machines or implements oi 
manure. Thus this method can be adopted by our 
agriculturists without any additional cost or labour Only 
caie and diligence are necessary 

26 I would particularly draw your attention to this 
lemarkabiy successful experiment in Bombay. We hm,e 
begun thinking far too much of big machinery and 
expensive fertilizers and we send delegations to far countries 
to learn new methods of cultivation. We may learn 
something from these new methods, but the Japanese 
method now used in Bombay has obviously proved itself and 
can make a vast difference to our food production and to our 
general economy. I suggest to you to get in touch with the 
Bombay State on this subject and to send some experts there 
lo study these new methods. They can be immediately 
implemented in your own areas of rice cultivation with very 
beneficial lesults. 

27 I am going tomorrow to Travancore-Cochin to open a 
monazite factor-y at Alwaye. This is part of our atomic 
energy work. I intend spending six days in that state and to 
leturn to Delhi on the 29th of December via IVfadras. 

I send you all my good wishes for the New Year. 


Yours sincerely, 
jawaharlal Nehru 
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Diwan Chaman Lai to help them in the defence of some of 
the cases against them Tiwan Chaman Lai went to iSmiobi 
u tth a mnior lawyer colleague and a secretary. ^ Both his 
c jmpanions were asked to go oack to India. 

23 The reports we receive from East Africa are veiy 
distressing. Unfortunately, the local Indian leaders have not 
Debar ed well at all and have angered African opinion 
I utterly, there has been some change for the better in the 
leiattons between the Africans and the Indians. The 
Airmans, though angry at the attitude of the local Indian 
leaders, still look to India as a kind of elder brother who will 
support their legitimate demand for freedom. As a 
government we cannot intervene in this matter, though we 
have drawn the attention of the British colonial author i ties 
to the disastrous consequences of the policy they ate 
pursuing. 

2s In Bombay State, a remarkable experiment in nee 
growing has met with great success. This has been adapted 
from the Japanese method. Indeed, this has gone beyond the 
stage of experimentation and is being tried widely over tin 
State The increase in production is amazing. They hope to 
get 3,500 pounds of paddy per acre m the general 
agricultural fields and about 6,000 pounds per acre m 
special experimental plots. The amount ol paddy required 
for seeding purposes is also very much less and does not 
exceed 8 to 10 pounds per acre, while previously about 60 
pounds of paddy was used for seeding purposes per acre 
Previous rice production in Bombay State was 800 pounds 
per acre. The increase, therefore, is tremendous, anything 
from 300% to 400% or more. If the method was generally 
adopted, as it should be, it will solve the problem of nee 
shortage and. indeed, we shall have rice to export. Even the 
sav mg of paddy used for seeding purposes amounts to a very 
big figure running into crores of rupees. 


9 Tr ok Na h Sethi and Krishna kumar 
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27. This Japanese method consists of what is called 
Raised bed seeding method’. This protects the seedlings 
fiom being washed away in case of excessive rains and gives 
scope for watering them during peiiods of drought in a 
hunted supply of water through cans The seedlings can be 
prepared in a compact area and protected from stoims 
Transplantation later is not difficult. All this requires no 
special foreign imported machines or implements oi 
manure. Thus this method can be adopted by oui 
agriculturists without any additional cost or labour. Qnh 
case and diligence are necessary. 

26 I would particularly draw your attention to this 
ternarkably, successful experiment in Bombay. We have 
begun thinking far too much of big machinery and 
expensive fertilizers and we send delegations to far countries 
to learn new methods of cultivation. We may learn 
something from these new methods, but the Japanese 
method now used in Bombay has obviously proved itself and 
can make a vast difference to our food production and to our 
general economy. I suggest to you to get in touch with the 
Bombay State on this subject and to send some experts there 
to study these new methods. They can be immediately 
implemented in your own areas of rice cultivation with very 
beneficial results. 

27 . I am going tomorrow to Ttavancore-Cochin to open a 
monazite factor-y at Alwaye. This is part of our atomic 
energy work. I intend spending six days in that state and to 
return to Delhi on the 29th of December via Madras. 

I send you all my good wishes for the New Year. 


Yours sincerely, 
jawaharlal Nehru 
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Diwan Chaman Lai to help them in the defence of some of 
the cases against them, Diwan Chaman Lai went to Nairobi 
\ ith a junioi lawyer colleague and a secretary. 19 Both his 
companions were asked to go back to India. 

9 ^ The reports we receive from East Africa arc very 
cusnessmg. Unfortunately, the local Indian leaders have not 
behaved well at all and have angered African opinion 
I atreih. there has been some change for the better m the 
icbtions betv/een the Africans and the Indians. I he 
Africans, though angry at the attitude of the local Indian 
leaders, still look to India as a kind oi elder brother who will 
suppc-i t their legitimate demand for fteedom. As a 
government we cannot intervene in this mattei, though we 
nave drawn the attention of the British colonial authorities 
to the disastrous consequences of the policy they are 
pursuing. 

24. In Bombay State, a remarkable experiment m i ,ct 
glowing has met with great success This has been adapted 
from the Japanese method. Indeed, this has gone beyond the 
stage of experimentation and is being tried widely over the 
Smie. The increase in production is amazing. They hope to 
get 3,500 pounds of paddy per acre in the general 
ugricultuiai fields and about 6,000 pounds per acre m 
special experimental plots. The amount of paddy requited 
foi seeding purposes is also very much less and does not 
exceed 8 to 30 pounds per acre, while previously about 60 
pounds of paddy was used for seeding purposes per acre 
Previous rice production in Bombay State was 800 pounds 
per acre. The increase, therefoie, is tremendous, anything 
hom 300% to 400% or more. If the method was generally 
adopted, as it should be, it will solve the problem of rite 
shortage and, indeed, we shall have rice to export. Even the 
sa\ ing of paddy used for seeding purposes amounts to a very 
big figure running into crores of rupees. 


19 Tn ok Nath Sethi and Krishna Kumar 
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2?. This Japanese method consists of what is called 
Raised bed seeding method’ This protects the seedlings 
fi ora being washed away in case ot excessh e rains and gi\ es 
scope for watering them during periods of drought by a 
limited supply of water thtough cans. The seedlings can be 
piepaied in a compact area and protected from storms 
Tiansplantation later is not difficult. All this requires no 
special foreign imported machines or implements oi 
manure. Thus this method can be adopted by our 
agncultunsts without any additional cost or labour. Onlv 
care 3trd diligence are necessary 

26. I would particularly draw your attention to this 
lemarkabiy, successful experiment in Bombay. We hate 
begun thinking far too much of big machinery and 
expensive fertilizers and we send delegations to far countries 
to learn new methods of cultivation We may learn 
something from these new methods, but the Japanese 
method now used in Bombay has obviously proved itself and 
can make a vast difference to our food production and to our 
general economy. I suggest to you to get in touch with the 
Bombay State on this subject and to send some experts there 
to study these new methods. They can be immediately 
implemented in your own areas of rice cultivation with very 
beneficial results. 

27. I am going tomorrow to Travancore -Cochin to open a 
monazite factory' at Alwaye. This is part of our atomic 
energy tvork. I intend spending six days in that state and to 
i etui n to Delhi on the 29th of December via Madras. 

I send you all my good wishes for the New Year 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharla! Nehru 
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New Delhi 
4 January, 1953 


My dear Chief Minister, 

After sending you my last fortnightly letter, I went to 
Travancore-Cochin and spent a week there. 1 Apart from 
par tscipa ti ng in two important functions— the opening of a 
monazite processing factory 2 and starting the construction 
of a railway link joining north and south Travancore 3 — -I 
spent two full days in the game sanctuary- 4 J enjoyed these 
two dajs very much in that secluded corner of India and felt a 
littie envious of the wild animals that roamed about those 
forests. I wish we had more game sanctuaries in India There 
are some already, but thus far not very much attention has 
been paid to them. Some wild animals, more particularly, 
the lion, have almost ceased to exist in India. There are a few 
lions still left in a forest in Saurashtra. We should have 
national parks, where all shooting of wild animals should 
be prohibited. 

2. In Travancore, I saw again their famous boat race, 
which is an old established community sport. They have a 
special type of long boats called “snake boats”, which 


1 from 23 to 28 December 1952. 

2 On 24 December, Nehru inaugurated the Indian Ran- Earths 

fS?2L“ E,0Or '“S'- «'»><•; I'roducuon, «,h an annual , a p.,d„ nf 
1,500 tons, commenced at the factory in July 1952 

r>lcrnbeT]952 akUlam " Ql ' ,!0n ma,Jgura ' ed Nehiu on 24 

teLter%2 aiyar S3me SanC ' U;lty near bottayam hont 24 to 26 
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accommodate over a hundred persons. Apart from the 
rowers, some persons stand precariously in the middle of the 
boat just to encourage others. There is plenty of shouting 
and excitement, and generally, both the people in the boats 
and the spectators enjoy themselves greatly. I was glad to 
encourage this very interesting and worthwhile sport. 

3 I passed through the lovely backwaters and canals and 
saw land being reclaimed from the sea. The people of 
Travancore-Cochin have not only a much higher standard 
of education than those in the rest of India, but are 
industrious The state is rich in many w?ys and industry is 
developing there, especialy roundabout Alwaye, where we 
have started a monazite processing factory. I have no doubt 
that the state will make rapid progress. 

4 On my way back, I spent a few hours in Madras city and 
found considerable excitement there over the Andhra State 
issue. On the whole, I believe that our decision has been 
welcomed, but I was sorry to find some Andhra leaders 
protesting stoutly against the decision to keep Madras city 
out of the new Andhra State. 5 It is perfectly true that the 
Andhras have had an important share in building up that 
city and much of their cultural life has centered round it. But 
it is equally true that Madras'city is the intellectual, cultural 
and nerve-centre of Tamil Nadu. If the Madras State could 
have continued jointly as now, everyone could have had 
their own share in it. But unhappily, this was not to be and 
the people of Andhra Desha felt strongly that they should 
have their own special province. Where there is such feeling, 
one should recognize it, for otherwise there is deep frustration 
and growth of ill will. We have recognized it and the Andhra 
State will come into existence before long, but I fear this will 
lead to many difficult problems especially in Andhra, and, 
to some extent, in the remaining parts of the Madras State 


<5 T Prakasam, T Vishwanaiham and some other leaders had 
protested on 19 and 20 Dcccmbe- aga-nst ‘he exclus-on of ! he chy of 
Madras f oin the new A d ra S a r 
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My dear Chief Minister, 

After sending you my last fortnightly letter, I went to 
Travancore- Cochin and spent a week there. 1 Apart from 
participating in two important functions — the opening of a 
monazite processing factory 5 and starting the construction 
of a railway link joining north and south Travancore 3 — I 
spent two full days in the game sanctuary . 4 1 enjoyed these 
two days very much in that secluded corner of India and felt a 
little envious of the wild animals that roamed about those 
forests. I wish we had more game sanctuaries in India. There 
are some already, but thus far not very much attention has 
been paid to them. Some wild animals, more particularly, 
the lion, have almost ceased to exist in India. There are a few' 
lions still left in a forest in Saurashtia. We should have 
national parks, where all shooting of wild animals should 
be prohibited. 

2. In Travancore, I saw again their famous boat race, 
which is an old established community sport. They have a 
special type of long boats called “snake boats”, which 


1 From 23 to 28 December 1952. 

2 On 24 Decembei, Nehru inaugurated the Indian Rate Earths 
Factory at Eloor near Ahvaye Production, with an annual capacity of 
1,500 tons, commenced at tire factory hi July 1952 

3- The Ernakulam-Quilon railway was inaugurated by Nehru on 24 
December 3942 

4. At the Periyar game sanctuary neai Kottayam from 24 to 26 

Decembet 1952. 
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accommodate over a hundred persons. Apart from the 
rowers, some persons stand precariously in the middle of the 
boat just to encourage others. There is plenty of shouting 
and excitement, and generally, both the people in the boats 
and the spectators enjoy themselves greatly. I was glad to 
encourage this very interesting and worthwhile sport. 

3 I passed through the lovely backwaters and canals and 
saw land being reclaimed from the sea. The people of 
Travancore-Cochin have not only a much higher standard 
of education than those in the rest of India, but are 
industrious. The state is rich in many ways and industry is 
developing there, especialy roundabout Alwaye, where we 
have started a monazite processing factory. I have no doubt 
that the state will make rapid progress. 

4 On my way back, I spent a few hours m Madras city and 
found considerable excitement there over the Andhra State 
issue. On the whole, I believe that, our decision has been 
welcomed, but I was sorry to find some Andhra leaders 
protesting stoutly against the decision to keep Madras city 
out of the new Andhra State. 5 * * It is perfectly true that the 
Andhras have had an important share in building up that 
city and much of their cultural life has centered round it. But 
u is equally true that MadrasAity is the intellectual, cultural 
and nerve-centre of Tamil Nadu. If the Madras State could 
have continued jointly as now, everyone could have had 
their own share in it. But unhappily, this was not to he and 
the people of Andhra Desha felt strongly that they should 
have their own special province. Where there is such feeling, 
one should recognize it, for otherwise there is deep frustration 
and growth of ill will. We have recognized it and the Andhra 
State will come into existence before long, but I fear this will 
lead to many difficult problems especially in Andhra, and, 
to some extent, in the remaining parts of the Madras State 


5. T. Piakasam, T Vishwanatham and some other leaders had 

protested on 19 and 9 0 December aga-nst ‘he excltis-o-' of f he c ; iy of 

Madras from !h new A 1 ra S a e 
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What is still more likely to add to our burdens is the demand 
ior other so-called linguistic States. A blank no cannot be 
vnd where feeling is strong. I hope, however, that whatev er 
other steps we might have to take will be after careful 
consideration. To start one new province will be difficult 
enough, ft is better to wait a little before we take any othei 
next step. 

? I have written to you previously about the organized 
attempts of certain opposition groups in the country, 
mainly communal, to create difficult law and order 
situations. This process is continuing and demands 
attention from us. There are many legitimate grivances of 
the people, in Jammu and elsewhere, and we have no right 
io object to attempts being made to remove them. But I have 
no doubt that these present agitations are something much 
more than that. They are essentially attempts by the most 
leactionary groups in the country to create trouble and 
disorder so that possibly they might profit, by it. The 
surprising part is that in doing so even these opposition 
gioups do not realize how they are injuring vital national 
interests as in Jammu. The wdiole of the Kashmir issue, so 
difficult and so delicate, is still with us, and yet, right near 
the ceasefire line where two armies face each other, these 
\ mlent agitations are carried on. In Delhi recently, a Jammu 
Day 6 was proclaimed and immediately violence was indulged 
m A hartal was proclaimed and some shopkeepers were 
terrorized into closing their shops. Any such situation can of 
course be dealt with fairly easily from the law and order 
point of view, but it results in creating a feeling of in security 
and ill will all round and that is a bad background to work 
m The Hindu and Sikh communal organizations have 
joined hands and the politics of both appear to be to aim at 
disorder. Master Tara Singh, the leader of the Akali Dal, is of 
course unique in his approach to political or other problems 
He has done enough injury to the Sikh cause by his methods 


6 On 3 Dw-ernber 952. 
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daring the last fifteen years or more. Recently, he has made 
■■ome very extraordinary speeches. 7 He proclaims that he 
believes in the two-nation theory, 3 which has thus far been 
considered a monopoly of the Muslim League. Thus we 
hate the Hindu and Sikh communalists following the lead 
of the old Muslim League and not even trying to learn 
from past experience. Both of them can neither think 
nor understand the big economic and other problems 
that confront the country. Theii sole objective, apart 
from creating trouble, is to shout loudly for war with 
Pakistan. Apparently, they imagine that that will be a 
solvent for their difficulties. It is our misfortune to have to 
deal with this medieval thinking and action which trades 
m the name of religion and tries to rouse the basest passions 
of the people. Most people do not care to go deeply into these 
questions and are, therefore, often misled, and yet when 
diese happenings are explained to them in their true 
context, they understand. We must try to do this 

6 Certain recent developments in the Patiala and East 
Punjab States Union, known as Pepsu, have deeply 
distressed me. 3 This is not because of any changes but 


7. At public meetings in Patna, Allahabad, Lucknow and Bhopal 
between 23 and 30 December, Tara Singh while warning against the 
impending dangei of Pakistan’s attack on Kashmir declared that “there 
could be no peace in India and Pakistan unless the two countries were 
reunited,” because Pakistan “would always treat the Hindu minority as 
hostages and if they were left at the mercy of the majority community, 
before long they would be convened to Islam or liquidated ” 

8 In a speech at Lucknow on 27 December 1952, Tara Singh said that 
he was “a believer m the two-nation theory and . . wanted India to retain 
Kashmir m view of the property left by refugees m Pakistan " He also 
wanted that “Muslims be turned out of Kashmu ” 

9 In Pepsu the United Front Party Ministry led by Gian Singh 
Rarewala, surviving with the support of three Communist members, 
when faced with a no-confidence motion moved by the Congress m the 
Assembly, succeeded in gaining a temporary reprieve by winning over 
f u Ccn gress in -n bers to ' s side and by offering m'n sierships to two 

ng them 
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because of the political aspect of it. It is because of the utter 
lowering of our public standards and the disgraceful way in 
u hich people in responsible positions have acted. There is 
mile hope for us if that becomes the standard of behaviour m 
India Fortunately, that is not so. 

7 Recent political developments in India have bi ought 
out curious combinations between different groups. The 
Vkahs support the Hindu Mahasabha and the Jan Sangh on 
one side, they support the Communists in another place 
The Praja Socialist Party combines with the communal 
pai ties over some questions, they side with the Communists 
m regard to other matters. The Communists indulge in their 
own rather opportunist tactics All this seems to indicate a 
deterioration in political standards and public life among 
these various groups. 

8 In Saurashtra, there has been an anti-sales-tax agitation 
w hich has led to a good deal of violence. 10 Here again, we see 
the petty shopkeeper element joining hands with the 
communal oiganizations and even with the Communists 
U hat exactly are the principles on which any of these groups 
stand? It is difficult to find out. All this indicates a 
narrowness of mind, a parochial outlook, plus, perhaps, a 
sense of frustration. Just when we ought to go ahead in a 
united manner to implement the Five Year Plan, many of 
these people spend their energy in obstructing others. 

9 No fresh developments have taken place in regard to the 
Korean situation. Marshal Stalin 11 made a cryptk olfei to 


10 The police had to resort to lathi-charge and firing on several 
xcasions, when the agnation organized by the Praja Parishad took a 
" ol(rnt 111111 n B} avnagar Sava kui Pa Wahuva and Pa liana 
1 For b fn_ see Vol 1 p 64 
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meet Mr. Eisenhower. 1 ' To this a cautious replv was given 13 
Mr Churchill is at present on his way to the United States to 
meet Mr. Eisenhower. 14 Meanwhile, in Russia and in China, 
fierce attacks have been made on our resolution on Korea 
From such indications as we can obtain, it would appear 
that the Chinese Government is much closer to the Soviet 
Union than it was some time ago. 

10 Reports of conflicts m the prisoners of war camps m 
Korea have been alarming 15 It is difficult for any of us to sav 
w ho is to blame there, but it is obvious that things are bad 
there. The Chinese have reacted very violently to these 
incidents in the prisoners of war camps 16 

1 1 As you know, we have rejected the Anglo-American 
lesolution on Kashmir. 17 Probably, Dr. Graham will soon 
ask us formally to have talks with him. We propose to tell 
him that we cannot have any talks on the basis of that 
resolution. Further, that no talks are likely to be fruitful 
unless he accepts some of the basic pi inciples which we have 
pressed right from the beginning One of these is that all 
Pakistan forces of any kind should get out of Kashmir state 
territory. Probably he will not be able to agree to this and 


12 It was made oil Christmas Day “in an endeavour to solve the Korean 
question " 

13. While President Truman on 26 December welcomed the offer to 
reach an agreement, a State Depaitment communique said that the 
Government “retained its view that until the Soviet Union had shown 
more evidence of good faith in its foreign policy, a personal meeting 
between the Chiefs of the two States — U.S. andU.S S.R — was more likely 
to fail than to succeed.” 

1 4 Churchill arrived m New York on 5 January 1 953 to hold informal 
talks with both Truman and Eisenhower with a view to “make or renew 
the friendly contacts” between their countries, 

15 During November and December 1952, stray incidents of attempts 
at escape from the pro-Communist prisoners of war camps were reported 

16 On 22 December, Zhou Enlat conveyed theChmese protest to Lester 
Pearso C lairman of tl e L N As.se nbly 

17 See ante p 208 
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Lhere will, therefore, be no further talks with him He will 
have to report accordingly to the Security Council. I do not 
know what further steps the U.K. and the U S.A. might wish 
io take at that stage 01 when the matter comes up before the 
Sccuiit) Council sometime early m February. I imagine that 
the\ do not know themselves. They have got themselves into 
a difficult position I have been a little surprised and much 
pamed at the attitude of the U.K. and U.S A, in this matter I 
aid not expect them to proceed with their resolution in. spite 
of our strong opposition. I think that this was definitely 
unfriendly and we propose to make this clear to them. 

12 Yijavalakshmi Pandit, on her way back from the 
United Nations, has been visiting Cairo and Damascus. She 
has had very cordial welcome It is evident that the Middle 
Eastern countries are looking towards India more and more 

13 In East Africa, the situation continues to deteriorate 18 
The U.K. Government has followed the lead given by their 
ou n colonial authorities and by the British residents there 
The Africans are deeply resentful. I fear that unless the U K 
Got eminent changes ns policy, the situation will be very 
bad indeed. You may have seen that Diwan Chaman Lai, a 
Membei of our Council of States, was invited by some East 
Ait ican organizations to help them in the trial of one of their 
leadeis He went there and his visit had at least one good 
tesult. The Africans were feeling that the local Indians had 
deserted them and there was much bitterness. With Diwan 
Chaman Lai’s going there, they felt that India had not 
f 01 gotten them. Diwan Chaman Lai went there not on 
behalf of the Government, but in his private capacity on the 
imitation of the East African organizations. Pritt , 19 the 
Bluish Q-C., was also engaged by the defence. All kinds of 
difficulties were placed in the way of the defence by the 


18 On 5 January, the Kenyan Government issued new emergency 
regulations to check the Mau Mau uprising. 

19. Denis Nowell Pritt (1 887-1972} British lawyer, Labour M P., 1935 
1940 and Independent M P 1940-50" Pres dent, British Peace Commutee 
1951 v, nner of hta n Peace Prize 1954 
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Government. Pritt thereupon sent a cable to some M.Ps in 
London saying that justice was being denied. 20 The 
Magistrate trying the case considered this telegram a 
contempt of court." 3 Pntt’s defence was that he had referred 
to the Government and not to the court. This defence ' as 
upheld by the Supreme Court there. 22 As a result, Pn:t ha- 
become very popular, and indeed almost a hero, with the 
Africans. To some extent. Tiwan Chatman Lai has also 
gained popularity. These East. Africans are anxious for th 
help of India m various ways and it is possible .hat some of 
their representatives might come here to consult us. 

14 In some parts of Bombay State, there are near fa mire 
conditions at present. This is more especially ~o in the 
ku in a taka areas. 23 The Bombay Government is taking 
energetic steps to meet this situation. 

15 The Education Ministry of the Government of India 
decided sometime ago to have a history written of our 
struggle for freedom. They have now appointed 24 a Board of 
historians and others for this purpose. This Board proposes 
first of all to collect all available material. This material 
includes everything that might have a possible bearing on 
out long struggle. I should like you and your Government to 
help in collecting this material. 

16 The next meeting of Parliament will take place on 
February 11. 


20. On 14 December 1952. 

21. Ransley Thacker, the Magistrate, said on 15 December that Prt t 
had accused the court of being a party to "denial of justice”. 

22. Pritt denied the magistrate's charge on the same day and on 31 
December, the Kenya Supreme Court declared him "not guiltv ot 
contempt of court”. 

23 The worst-affected areas wete the Kolar gold mine area and Pune 
Sholapur, Nasik and Alimadnagar districts. This was described by >ne 
Central Famine Investigations Committee as the woist famine in the 
Deccan region in thnty years 

24 On 2 January 1953 a board of editors was set up withSyedMahm t 
as chairma 
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17. I shall be going on the 13 th of January to Bombay and 
from there to Hyderabad for the Congress session. 25 In 
Bombav I shall perform the opening ceremony of a machine 
tool factory which we are setting up at Ambernath. 26 1 am 
likely to stay in Hyderabad for at least a week. I shall thus not 
be able to send you my next fortnightly letter at the usual 
time. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlai Nehru 


25 Held from 14 to 18 January 1953 

26 O 3 January 953 
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New Delhi 
27 January, 1953 


My dear Chief Minister, 

1 missed writing to you in the middle of the month. I was 
then away at Hyderabad attending the Congress sessions 
On my return on the afternoon of the 20th, I found a mass of 
work aw r aiting me, some urgent and requiring very early 
attention. Then came the preparations for Republic Day 
and the day itself. That day is now over, but our celebrations 
m connection with this great anniversary of ours still 
continue. You will, therefore, forgive me for this lapse on 
m\ part. 

2 Republic Day was celebrated with the usual parade of 
Aimy, Navy and Air Force units as well as the Territorial 
\nny, the National Cadet Corps and the Police. There were 
also a large number of school children in the procession and 
a number of tableaux depicting various States in India as 
well as the Five Year Plan. The parade and the procession 
were an impressive sight and I think that the vast crowds that 
witnessed them were heartened by them. Our boys in the 
\rmy . Navy and Air Force bore themselves smartly and were 
cheered. The aircraft that flew over us were timed to 
perfection, more especially the jet planes that passed hy at a 
great pace. Among the aircraft were some produced recently 
by the Hindustan Aircraft Ltd., at Bangalore. I am not a 
war-like person and I consider myself a man of peace. But I 
confess that it gave me pleasure to see the fine bearing and 
discipline of the youngmen in our defence forces The bovs 
and girls in the cadet corps also show much promise. I saw 
them separately also and was delighted with them. I wash 
that more of our young men and young women in colleges 
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would join the National Cadet Corps. One new feature m 
the patade yesteiday was a detachment of winter troops, as 
they are called. They carried their skis with them. £ rather 
doubt if most people who saw them understood what they 
were or what the skis were meant for. They reminded us of 
me infinite variety of our country and of the possibility and 
indeed the actuality of warfare in the snowy regions of the 
Himalayas These winter troops had been trained in the 
mow-fields above Gulmarg in Kashmir, 
j Every year an attempt is made on the civil aspect of this 
pai ade and pageant. There was more of this this year, and as 
\ ou know, we had asked each State to have a representative 
tableau All the States did not respond to this, but some did 
The quality of these tableaux varied. Perhaps the mo;t 
sinking of them were from Travancore-Cochin, Himachal 
Pradesh and Orissa, f think that States should pay particular 
attention to this matter and try to have something really 
artistic and at the same time representative of their State 
Tnis Republic Day parade and procession is someth mg 
much more than a mere show to amuse people for a while It 
is symbolic of our country with its unity and variety. It is a 
pageant of India which, as it passes before our eyes, evokes 
strong emotions. It should, therefore, be dignified and 
aitistic It should really be representative of some aspect of 
this varied life of India and it should be dynamic in the sense 
that it looks ahead to the future that we are shaping. In it the 
past and the present and, to some extent, the future, must be 
combined. 

4 1 was particularly happy to see large numbers of school 

children take part in this memorable parade. They were of 
all ages from about six or seven to fifteen or so. It was 
pleasing to see their bright faces and straight limbed bodies, 
and to think there was the India of tomorrow in the making 
I hope that similar processions will be organized i n future m 
all the States. 

o In these parades, we should pay particular attention to 
ie Five Year Plan and all that it signifies This can be made 
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a powerful instrument of making our people plan- 
conscious and progress-minded. Each State can take up ? 
particular type of work it is doing, agritul final or industrial 
oi educational or health and bring that home to the people 

b Some months ago, after mv return from my tour m the 
\orth East Frontier Agency, I suggested that we should 
unite people from various distant parts of India to 
participate in the Republic Day celebrations. I am giad to 
sav that my suggestion was adopted and more than 500 of 
*hese people, mostly tribal folk, have come here as oui 
guests. Some of them are tribal chiefs from our border States, 
most of them are folk dancers We are going to have these 
iolk dances during the next two days and they have ahead} 
atuacted a gieat deal of attention. Indeed the demand is 
oemg made that they should stay on a little longer than was 
intended. I attach great value to this from the national point 
of view 7 because it makes our people m Delhi more conscious 
of those of our countrymen who live m distant places, and it 
makes the latter more conscious of India as a whole. I -want 
to produce in all of them a sensation that all this belongs to 
them and that they are equal partners in this great country 
and in our enterprises. 

7 During the last month a large number of international 
conferences and seminars have been held in India — in 
Bombay, 1 Madras, 2 Lucknow 3 and Delhi. 4 We have received 


1. These included the First International Stud} Conference on Child 
tVelfare from 5 to 1 1 December, the Unesco Regional Conference on Free 
and Compulsory Education in South Asia and the Pacific between 12and 
23 December, and a meeting of the International Cancer Research 
Commission from 30 December to 2 January' 1953. 

2. The Sixth International Conference on Social Work was held from 
21 to 27 December 1952. 

3. The Central Committee of the World Council of Churches met in 
Lucknow from 31 December 1952 to 9 January 1953. 

4. The Asian Students’ Convention, the Unesco Seminar on Status of 
Women and the Unesco international Seminar on Gandhism were held n 
New De h between °0 December 1952 and 5 January 1953 
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, nany important guests and delegations from other 
countries. 5 India draws these people from abroad more and 
more and indeed, sometimes, it is a little embarrassing for us 
10 have so many at one time. But we welcome them of course 
because we want them to see India as it is with all its virtues 
and its failings and we want our people also to come m 
contact with the wider world. We tend to be narrow in 
outlook and a dose of fresh air from outside is good for us 
These visits of large numbers of foreigners to India and the 
holding of so many international conferences here, is some 
evidence of the growing importance of India m the general 
scheme of things. There can be no doubt that we are 
important in other people’s eyes and there is a realization 
that India counts today and will count even more tomorrow 
in the affairs of the world. This is of course pleasing, but I 
confess that I am not too happy about this rapid increase m 
India’s prestige all over the world Politically speaking, we 
lank high in the -world and what we say or do counts. But 
that thrusts additional responsibility upon us. I would have 
1 iked to keep free of foreign entanglements so that we might 
demote ourselves to our tasks at home. But there is no 
escaping the destiny that must pursue India as an 
independent country. 

8 That destiny is inevitable, but it is a dangerous 
companion and it makes great demands upon us. If we do 
not live up to it, we fail and we fail badly , for the standards 
bv which we shall be judged are those dictated by that 
destiny. There is always a danger of our feeling a hide 
intoxicated by the high position that we aie beginning to 
occupy in political affairs in the world and foigetting that 
ultimately a country's strength depends upon its economic 
position and the prosperity of its people. Just as military 


5. CR. Attlee arrived on 5 January 1953; goodwill missions came 
from Japan and Yugoslavia, a press delegation from Iran was in India for 
a month and the visit of the Indonesian trade delegation was followed by 
the s ginng of a trade agr t between the two countries on 3 1 January 
1953 
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strength, divorced from strong economic foundations, 
cannot last and may well be 2 delusion so also political 
prestige cannot last long without that basic economic 
foundation. We come back therefore to the problem of 
dealing with our economic issues in such a way as to harness 
all our available energy m order to advance as rapidly as 
possible. There is the Five Year Plan which has been 
fashioned after much thought to organize and accelerate that 
advance. I have no doubt that it is within the framework of 
that Plan that we must work That does not mean that we are 
tied down to it and cannot vary it, if we so choose, or go 
ahead even faster than it indicates. I think we can do this 
provided only we as a nation set our minds and hearts to it 
Economic strength means greater production of national 
wealth It means greater employment in these wealth- 
producing activities, greater consumption of what we pro- 
duce. Production and consumption are tied up together just 
as employment and production must be tied up. I am 
concerned at some evidence of a lessening of purchasing 
power in the people. That means lesser capacity to consume 
and that must become a drag on production. That again 
would lead to more unemployment and less purchasing 
power And so, we get into a vicious circle. If we employ 
more people gainfully and productively, we not only add to 
our production, but also add to the purchasing capacity of 
the people. Each helps the other and thus the wheels of 
industry go ever faster and faster. The snag is that if we do 
not take care, there may be a lag between the production and 
the consumption, or we may be unable to meet the demands 
of the consumer who has got additional purchasing power 
That would lead to inflation, which, unless checked, might 
completely upset the apple cart in the long run. If we can 
effectively check inflation, then we can go ahead with some 
speed in providing more employment and more production. 

9 More and more, I think of solving our national problem 
in terms of employment Indeed the welfare State, of which 
wt talk so much must necessarily mean gainful 
emp oymt nt for all We cannot produce th s by magic or by 
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some alright of hand, buteveiy policy that we put sue must 
keep the question of employment m the forefront. The 
w e! fare State is a partnership of all the people i n the benefits 
as well as the responsibilities of the State and u must create 
that sensation of partnership also People who are 
unemployed not only do not share m the benefits, but can 
have no sensation of partnership Thev cannot be adjusted 
socially and become a drag on the community and 
sometimes even worse. It is no good blaming them. The 
fault lies with the community or with the social struct uie 
v. Inch the community adopts 

10. So long as we lived in some kind of static ct onomy, and 
even so long as our minds were directed towards the 
achievement of independence, social forces were, to some 
extent, kept in check, but with the attainment of national 
independence these revolutionary social forces were un- 
leashed They cannot be ignored or otherwise disposed of so 
long as they do not find a new equilibrium and the people 
generally are not much better off economical! y. It is in terms 
oi these people that we have always to ):hinh, both as 
producers and consumers. Often, our thinking is governed 
bv past habit and the people become an abstract entity, who 
have to be looked after to some extent, because otherwise 
they might give trouble, but who are expected to function in 
their limited and restricted sphere We hardly think of them 
as consumers, except of the basic and primary necessity of 
life. We think of them as some adjuncts in the process of 
production, playing a minor role in it. That outlook is no 
longer adequate: Indeed, unless these people have enough 
consuming power, even out production cannot go far and 
the rapid progress that we envisage will be checked. 

H. Our Five 5; ear Plan envisages an expenditure of over 
tvs. 2,000 crores. Aftei allowing for some foreign aid, and 
even for deficit financing upto Rs. 290 croies, we have 
considerable sum, amounting to Rs. 365 crores which is 
uncovered by our expectation of ihe finances available to us 
during this period We can hardly get this money from 
external sources and we cannot possibly a ow our Plan to 
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shnnk for lack of money. Thus, we have to face the difficult 
problem of filling this gap from internal resources, beyond 
those that we have alreadv taken into consideration Some 
part of it mat come fiom taxation, though it is difficult to go 
far in that direction. If taxation decreases the pui chasing 
power oi our people too much, it will act as'a drag on 
production and industrial activity Therefore, we shall have 
largely to relv on borrowing internally for productive 
purposes. We have not had too much success m this m the 
past, because the old investing public has changed gieatlv 
and is partly not in a position to invest as it used to and 
partly is not in a mood to do it. If any progtamrnc of internal 
borrowing is to be pursued vigorously, we have to address 
ourselves to rhe smallei investor who was not taken into 
consideration previously We have to give him 
inducements and add some new appeal other than pureh 
financial. 

12 We have recently had a long drawn out agitation in 
Saurashtra against the sales tax there. 6 The Saurashtra sales 
tax is probably the lightest and the simplest of sales tax 111 
any State and vet, curiously enough, this has led to this 
persistent agitation. I have no doubt that that sales tax is 
justifiable and necessary The old states in Saurashtra had a 
peculiar economy. They subsisted chiefly on their customs 
revenue derived from the rest of India, and on smuggling 
Both these important souices have now dried up and the 
economy of Saurashtra has been badly hit. Unless some 
thing is done to add to its income, it will not be a \ iable State 
These obvious facts are apparently not appreciated by some 
classes or groups in SaurashLra and they have given much 
trouble All this shows that oui people have not fully 
understood the problem before us and there are of course 
plenty of opposition groups w?ho try to confuse them still 
further. I think that where an attempt is made to explain 
fully, that attempt succeeds. We have to take our people into 
our full confidence and not merely order them about. We 


6 See ante p ^18 
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^uine sleight of hand, but every policy that we pursue must 
keep the question of employment m the forefront The 
w elf are State is a pai tnei ship of all the people i n the benefits 
a s well as the responsibilities of the State and it must create 
t hat sensation of partnership also People who are 
unemployed not only do not share in the benefits, but can 
hate no sensation of partnership. They cannot be adjusted 
soaaliv and become a drag on the community and 
sometimes even woise It is no good blaming them. The 
tault lies with the community or with the social structuie 
v hicli the community adopts 

10. So long as we lived in some kind of static economy, and 
even so long as our minds were directed towards the 
achievement of independence, social forces were, to some 
extent, kept in check, but with the attainment of national 
independence these revolunonary social forces were un- 
leashed, They cannot be ignored or otherwise disposed of so 
long as they do not find a new equilibrium and the people 
generally are not much better off economically. It is in terms 
of these people that we have always to |think, both as 
producers and consumers. Often, our thinking is governed 
bv past habit and the people become an abstiacL entity, who 
have to be looked after to some extern, because otherwise 
they might give trouble, hut who are expected to function m 
men limited and restricted sphere We baldly think ot them 
as consumers, except of the basic and primary necessity oi 
life. We think of them as some adjuncts in the process of 
production, plaving a minor role in it. That outlook is no 
longer adequate. Indeed, unless these people have enough 
consuming power, even our production cannot go far and 
the rapid progress that we envisage will be checked. 

11. Our Five Year Plan envisages an expenditure of over 
Rs. 2,000 crores. Aftei allowing for some foreign aid, and 
even for deficit financing apto Rs. 290 a ores, we have 
considerable sum, amounting to Rs. 365 crores which is 
uncovered by our expectation of the finances available to us 
during this period We car hardly get this money from 
externa souues and we cannot possibly al ow our Plan to 
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shrink for lack of money. Thus, we hare to face the difficult 
problem of filling this gap from internal resources, beyond 
those that we have already taken into consideration. Some 
part of it mav come fiom taxation, though it is difficult to go 
far in that direction. If taxation decreases the purchasing 
power of our people too much, it will act as 'a drag on 
production and industrial activity Therefore, we shall hat e 
largely to rely on bon owing internally for productive 
purposes We have not had too much success in this m the 
past, because the old investing public has changed great h 
and is partly not m a position to invest as it used to and 
partly is not in a mood to do it. If any programme of interna! 
bori owing is r o be pursued vigorously, we have to address 
ourselves to the smaller investor who was not taken into 
consideration previously We have to give him 
inducements and add some new appeal other than purelv 
financial 

12 We have recently had a long drawn out agitation in 
Saurashcra against the sales tax there 6 The Saurashtra sales 
tax is probably the lightest and the simplest of sales tax in 
any State and yet, curiously enough, this has led to this 
persistent agitation. I have no doubt that that sales tax is 
justifiable and necessary. The old states in Saurashtra had a 
peculiar economy. They subsisted chiefly on their customs 
revenue derived from the rest of India, and on smuggling 
Both these important sources have now dried up and the 
economy of Sauiashtra has been badly hit. Unless some- 
thing is done to add to its income, it will not be a viable State 
These obvious facts are apparently not appreciated by some 
classes or groups in Saurashtra and they have given much 
trouble. All this show's that out people have not fully 
understood the problem before us and there are of course 
plenty of opposition groups who try to confuse them still 
leather I think that where an attempt is made to explain 
fully, that attempt succeeds. We have to take our people into 
out full confidence and not merely order them about. We 


6 S et ante p l 8 
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lue :n a democratic set-up. and unless we gain the goodwill 
and approval of the people, we cannot carry through any 
polic} . 

13, The Jammu agitation, about which I have written to 
uni previously, is again a remarkable instance of folly or of 
mischief. A person of ordinary intelligence can see that this 
agitation must prove harmful to the interests of Jammu and 
India both and plays into the hands of Pakistan, And yet, 
outwaidly it is carried on in the name of closer union with 
India. The whole question of Jammu and Kashmir state is, 
as \ ou know, exceedingly intricate and is tied up today with 
international affairs. For any organization to start an 
agitation which must necessarily impinge on these interna- 
tional factors to our disadvantage is the height of unwisdom 
And yet certain communal organizations in India, notably 
the Jan Sangh, the R.S.S., and the Akali Dal, have thrown 
their full weight in support of this agitation It is clear that 
the objective of these organizations is not confined to 
Jammu and that they are aiming at bigger quarry. Their 
dislike of the Government of India and the secular policy 
that it puisues is so great that, in order to injure it, they are 
prepared presumably even to do harm to our relationship 
with Jammu and Kashmir state. You will remember that 
some months ago, after prolonged talks, we arrived at an 
agreement with the Jammu and Kashmir Government and 
this was ratified by Parliament. The purpose oi this agna- 
tion is to upset that agreement. That is bad from the national 
point of view as well as the international. Toask lot Jammu 
province to have a closer union with India is to encourage 
the disruption of the Jammu and Kashmir state with all the 
evil consequences that must flow from it, Indeed, Jammu 
province itself might disintegrate. Our position vis-a-vis 
Kashmir Valley inevitably weakens very greatly. Indeed, ii 
that disruption takes place, we have hardly any position If It 
m the valley. Even now, the Jammu agitation is having an 
adverse effect in the Valley 7 

t Hartals n several towns n Jammu affected business and rionna 
fe 
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14. But, even apart from the effect on Jammu or Kashmir, 
this agitation is so basically communal and opposed to our 
policy that to surrender to it in any way would mean a 
complete reversal of the all-India policy that we have 
pursued. So long as the present Government of India is 
functioning, this cannot happen. Unfortunately, many 
people do not realize all these consequences. It is true that in 
a number of matters the Jammu and Kashmir state has a 
somewhat larger autonomy, by agreement with us, than 
other states That is the result of certain historical, political 
and international factors which cannot be ignored, however 
much we may wish to do so. The way to a closer union is not 
by compulsion or by this kmd of agitation, which is an 
attempt at compulsion, but by developing dosei association 
in many ways, other than legal and constitutional. andb> a 
feeling of confidence in and reliance on each other. It is this 
very feeling that is likely to be shaken by this agnation. 

15 The land reforms in the Jammu and Kashmir state 
have naturally hit the old landlord elemen t hard both m the 
Valley of Kashmir and in Jammu. 8 Some people in Jammu 
have pethaps suffered more because land in the Valley is 
richer and more fertile than some of the land in Jammu 
province. Hence a uniform ceiling is somewhat more to the 
disadvantage of some of these people in Jammu. Then 
there is the fact of demobilization of part of the Kashmir 
state forces, as was done In the other old princely states in 
India. Naturally, this has caused some distress and, I am 
afraid we, in the Government of India, have been rather slow 
m dealing with the claims of this demobilized personnel. 
That is the i esponsibility of oui Defence Ministry and not of 
the Jammu and Kashmir Government. We are trying to 
expedite this matter. 

1 f, The basic fact is that under the Maharaja’s rule in the 
Jammu and Kashmir state the people of Jammu had a 
sensation of being the ruling class in the state. They 
belonged to the Maharaja’s dan. They were taken in the 


8 Sec ante p 19Z 
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ine in a democratic set-up, and unless we gain the goodwill 
and approval of the people, we cannot carry through any 
policy 

13, The Jammu agitation about which I have wntten to 
\ ou prev lously, is again a remarkable instance o£ folly or of 
mischief, A person of ordinary intelligence can see that this 
agnation must prove harmful to the interests of Jammu and 
India both and plays into the hands of Pakistan And yet, 
outwardly it is carried on in (he name of closer union with 
India. The whole question of Jammu and Kashmir state is, 
as you know, exceedingly intricate and is tied up today with 
international affairs. For any organization to start an 
agitation which must necessarily impinge on these interna- 
tional factors to our disadvantage is the height of unwisdom 
\nd yet certain communal organizations in India, notably 
the Jan Sangh, the R.S S., and the Akali Dal, have thrown 
theii full weight in support of this agitation. It is clear that 
the objective of these organizations is not confined to 
Jammu and that they are aiming at bigger quarry. Their 
dislike of the Government of India and the secular policy 
that it pursues is so great that, in order to injure it, they are 
prepared presumably even ro do harm to our relationship 
with Jammu and Kashmir state. You will remembei that 
some months ago, after prolonged talks, we arrived at an 
agreement with the Jammu and Kashmir Government and 
this was ratified by Parliament. The purpose of this agita- 
tion is to upset that agreement. That is bad from the national 
point of view as well as the international To ask for Jammu 
province to have a closer union with India is to encourage 
the disruption of the Jammu and Kashmir state with all the 
evil consequences that must flow from it. Indeed, Jammu 
province itself might disintegrate. Our position vis-n-vis 
Kashmir Valley inevitably weakens very grcatlv Indeed, it 
that disruption takes place, we have hardly any position left 
m the valley. Even now, the Jammu agitation is having an 
adverse effect in the Valiev 7 
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14 But, even apart fiom the effect on Jammu or Kashmir, 
this agitation is so basically communal and opposed to our 
policy that to surrender to it in any way would mean a 
complete reversal of the all-India policy that we have 
pursued So long as the present Government of India is 
functioning, this cannot happen. Unfortunately, man? 
people do not realize all these consequences. It is true that in 
a number of matters the Jammu and Kashmir state has a 
somewhat larger autonomy, by agreement with us, than 
other states. That is the result of certain historical, political 
and international factors which cannot be ignored, however 
much we may wish to do so. The way to a closer union is not 
bv compulsion or by this kind of agitation, which is an 
attempt at compulsion, but by developing closer association 
in many ways, other than legal and constitutional, and by a 
feeling of confidence m and reliance on each other It is this 
very feeling that is likely to be shaken by this agitation 

15 The land reforms in the Jammu and Kashmir state 
has e natuially hit the old landlord element hard both in the 
Valley of Kashmir and in Jammu. 8 Some people in Jammu 
have perhaps suffered more because land in the Valley is 
richer and more fertile than some of the land in Jammu 
province. Hence a uniform ceiling is somewhat more to the 
disadvantage of some of these people in Jammu. Then 
there is the fact of demobilization of part of the Kashmir 
state forces, as was done in the other old princely stales in 
India. Naturally, this has caused some distress and, I am 
afraid w T e, m the Government of India, have been rather slow 
in dealing with the claims of this demobilized personnel 
That is the responsibility of our Defence Ministry and not of 
the Jammu and Kashmir Government. We are trying to 
expedite this matter. 

1 b The basic fact is that under the Maharaja’s rule in the 
j mimu and Kashmii state the people of Jammu had a 
sensation of being the ruling class in the state. They 
belonged to the Maharaja’s clan. They weie taken in the 
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jum, when no Kashmiri proper, whether Hindu or Muslim, 
u as admitted m the Kashmir stale forces. Since the accession 
of the J&K state to India, this position has changed 
complete!). Jammu is no longer the dominant partner in the 
state. In theory it is an equal partner, but it may be true that 
somewhat more attention has been paid to the development 
of the Kashmir Valle) than of Jammu province That matter 
can and no doubt will be remedied. The difficulty of couise 
is that of finance All kinds of unfounded charges are made, 
such as that jtjmmu people are not taken into the services 
Most people imagine that this means that Hindus are 
deliberately kept out of the services of the state. This is 
demonstrably untrue and the number of Hindus occupying 
responsible position in the state is very considerable. Indeed, 
apar t from some changes, the old services continue. It is true 


that in Jammu some of the Hindu officials are from the 
Kashmir Valley. The reason for this previously, as now, was 
that the Kashmir Hindus were peculiarly adaptable to 
service and educationally much more advanced. They pros- 
pered in other parts of India too including the other princely 
states. The Jammu people were partly the Rajputs, who 
looked down on the services and were either the business 
elements and partly the landlords or in the state forces 
Educationally they were generally backward. The changes 
that have taken place in the J&K state have thus inevitably 
hit them. This is no fault of the state Government. I might 
mention that the state militia, which has been raised during 
the last five years, consists very largely of Jammu people, 
especially Rajputs. Kashmiris do not take kindly to the 
profession of arms m any shape. Again, it is interesting to 
note that since the trouble with Pakistan all trade with 
Kashmir goes through Jammu. Previously most of this went 
through the Rawalpindi route. Thus, the Jammu merchants 
occupy a much more important position now than they did 
previously. And yet they are among those who shout most m 
, course ot *his agitation. Jammu city has grown largely 
Curing the last few years and there is a considerable 
pr ) portion of displaced persons there Tin re is drfficu ty of 
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accommodation and even more so of water supply. There is 
unemployment. All these are common difficulties m other 
cities of India and we try our best to deal with them. 

17 It is probable that the Indian communal organizations 
will endeavour to create as much trouble as possible when 
Parliament reopens,, and have demonstrations, etc. I am 
greatly distressed at this exhibition of utter irresponsibility 
One can only understand it if one realizes that all this has the 
larger objective of weakening the Government of India at 
whatever national cost. We cannot give in to this and we 
must face these communal developments, wherever they 
occur, with all our strength. 

18 We are going to have another series of talks on the 
Kashmir issue with Dr. Graham. 9 We made it perfectly clear 
that we would not submit in any way to the last resolution 
passed by the Security Council. 10 Therefore, that resolution 
has been put on the shelf and bypassed. We shall, talk again 
on she basis of the two resolutions passed by the U.N. Commission 
in August 1948 and January 1949. 11 We have taken a 
somewhat unusual step to ask Shri Girja Shankar Bajpai, 12 
Governor of Bombay, to act as our representative during 
these talks. We felt that he ought to go as he was fully 
acquainted with the previous history of this case and more 
particularly with the conversations we had with the U.N 
Commission when those resolutions were passed. He will, 
therefore, leave for Geneva, where the talks are going to be 
held, on February 1. In his place we have requested Shri 


9 In the discussions held at Geneva between 4 and 18 February 1953. 
India was represented by G S Bajpai and Sir Zafrullah Khan represented 
Pakistan. 

10 In a repl> to Graham on 21 January 1953, India made it dear that 
she would not shift "from its previous stand and therefore the talks 
cannot be conducted within the framework of the resolutions passed bv 
the Security Council last month ” It was insisted once again that “there 
should be no soldier of Pakistan army or the so-called ‘ Azad’ forces on the 
Pakistan-held territory of the Kashmir state when a plebiscite is held.’ 

1 1 See Vo 1 pp 99 255 and 265 

12 For b f l see Vo p 8 
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Mangaldas Pakvasa 13 to undertake the duties of Governor 
during Shri Bajpai’s absence. 

19. The Hyderabad session of the Congress was notable irt 
many ways. Outrvardly it was very well organized and was 
an obvious success. It was a success also in other ways and 
the session exhibited considerable vitality There were many 
new and young faces among the delegates, ft is rather odd 
that the Congress is often criticized from two opposite points 
of view. Some of our critics are never tired of saying that it is 
on the point of disintegration and that there is no unity of 
outlook in it. Others repeat that the Congress has no 
originality or vitality left m it and just says ditto to what 
Government does. Both of these criticisms cannot obviously 
be true The fact is that the Congress, like any vital 
organization, contains within its fold people with somewhat 
varying opinions, although there is a basic unity of outlook 
Also it is true that the Congress works on the whole in line 
with the governmental policy. This is inevitable as the 
Government are controlled by Congressmen. 

20 I am sending you separately copies of my presidential 
address to the Congress 14 and of the resolutions passed there 
I would draw your special attention to five of these 
resolutions The one on Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khan contains 
nothing new, but the fact that we have passed it now has a 
certain significance. 15 We have avoided doing so in the past, 
because we felt that this might be exploited by Pakistan to 
the disadvantage of Badshah Khan. But we felt strongly that 


13 (1882-1968) Congressman from Gujarat; President, Bombas 
Legislative Counul, 1943-1947: Governor of Madhya Pradesh, 1947-1952 
Acting Governor of Bombay 1954-1955, Governor of Mysore 1959-1961 

14 In his presidential address on 17 January 1953, Nehru dealt wnh 
various aspects of Government’s policies and emphasized the need for 
peacetui relations with Pakistan He asked the people “to march with 
goo i heart ana lauh in the destiny of our country” and build the new 
republic m a more conscious, deliberate and planned way.” 

• he resolution passed on 1 7 January 1 953 expressed concern over 
tt e com nued mcarccranon of Abdu Ghaffar Khan 
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L o remain silent any longer on this continuing outrage was 
improper 

2 1 . The resolution on foreign policy and. the world situation 
is necessarily a repetition of our old basic policy, though it is 
worded to meet recent developments. 16 It is rather 
extraordinary how some of our critics complain that we go 
on repeating the same thing. When our President addresses 
Parliament the criticism is made that he has merely repeated 
what Government has been saying. It is not realized that the 
President can do nothing else and that he is the mouthpiece 
of Government. So also in the Congress our foreign policy is 
basic, whatever minor changes it may undergo from time (o 
ume. The Congress, therefore, has to repeat that basic 
policy. Of course, a foreign policy, apart from this basic 
approach, is not a single integrated policy but is really an 
aggregate of policies vis-a-vis a number of other countries. 
Our general approach is first of all to seek peace and to avoid 
war. Secondly, to help, in so far as we can, in Lhe ending of 
colonialism and imperialism or any other form of domi- 
nation by one country over another. Thirdly, to put an end 
to racial inequality. These are our objectives. We cannot 
give effect to them because the world is not under our 
control. But we try to do what we can to help somewhat in 
their realization. 

22. We want peace in the world not only because it is 
obviously good in itself and is essential for any human 
progress, but also because war will bring terrible conse- 
quences in its tram. It may destroy modern civilization and 
put an end to all thought of progress for a long time to come. 
For us, who are so intent on going ahead and building up 
new India, it will mean a terrible setback. If war comes on a 
big scale, the result is bound to be bad, regardless of victors 


16. The resolution on foreign policy and the world situation adopted 
on 17 January 1953 demanded that the U.N. Organization should be made 
more representative by admitting new States asits members and People’s 
China should be given its rightful place m the world body. These were 
egarded as cssent al first steps of grave urgency 
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and vanquished. War today is something very different from 
what it was even ten veais ago. The atomic and hydrogen 
bombs have changed aii previous conceptions of warfare If 
we cannot have a real peace and co-operation between 
nations in the world, the next best thing is to try to avoid the 
outbreak of war on a large scale in the hope that this may 
give the world an opportunity some time later of arriving at 
peaceful settlements. If again war breaks out. in spite of 
endeavours to the contrary, then we shall keep out of it and 
ay to keep as many other countries as possible out of it also 
It will be some gain if a part of the earth's surface is kept out 
of this terrific conflict between giants. 

23 That is the reason why we have refused to align 
ourselves with either of the two great power blocs and why 
we are not agreeable to joining either the Middle East 
Defence Organization 17 or the South East Asia one. 18 You 
must have read recently about the possibility of Pakistan 
joining the former. 19 This has been denied, 20 but the terms of 
denial almost indicate a partial acceptance of the charge 


17 In October 1951, Britain, France, Turkey, and the U.S A pioposed 
a pian lor defence of the Middle East against Soviet Union. The setting up 
of the new Allied Middle East Command was supported by Australia 
New Zealand and South Africa in November 1951. 

18. The pian of the Western Powers to defend South East Asia against 
Communist aggression’ ’ was formalized by the signing of the South East 

Asia Defence Treaty on 8 September 1954 at Manila bv U S.A., U K , 
France. Pakistan, Philippines and Thailand. 

19. Pakistan's membership was considered necessary due to its strategic 
importance in the Gulf region, military and political potential, and its 
Islamic identity. On 15 December 1952, the Washington Post, quoting 
official sources in Paris, had reported that the United States and Britain 
were discussing the possibility ol including Pakistan in the proposed 
Middle East Defence Organization plan. The Observer (London) reported 
that ''Pakistan has indicated her willingness to take some pait m the 
defence of the Middle East At the same rime, the U S Atr Force is said to 
be negotiating for bases in Pakistan which would be vital to Middle East 
Defence,” 

20 In London on 1 9 November 1952 r Ghulam Mohammad, the Governor 
C of Pakistan denied the reports. 
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There is no doubt in my mind that the Pakistan Government 
have been carrying on talks with other Governments in this 
matter, although they may have not come to any a greement. - 
Their main difficulty is that public opinion in Pakistan is 
definitely opposed to it. The Pakistan Government is not a 
strong Government and is full of internal discord. Probabh , 
if they enter this M E.D.G., they will meet with very stzF 
opposition in their own country and will also fall out to 
some extent with the Arab countries. I made some reference 
to Pakistan joining the M E.D.G. at Hyderabad, i made n 
clear that it was not our intention to interfere with Pakistan 
in this mar ter, hut it was obvious that any such development 
would have far-reaching consequences for us. It would mean 
mat the cold war had come right to our north-western 
frontiers. If a shooting war started, it would also mean is s 
very near approach to India, because then Pakistan, would be 
involved in it. Any entry of Pakistan into such a pact would 
affect the present equilibrium in Western Asia and we could 
not remain indifferent to it. Hence our concern. 

2 d So far as we know, the Arab countries have no present 
intention of joining M.E.D.O, I cannot guarantee what the 
future may hold, but, in any event, Egypt will not join till its 
own conflicts and controversies with the U.K. are settled to 
its satisfaction. Such a settlement does not appear to he near 
at present. 

25. In the past, Indian armies were used to garrison 
Middle-Eastern countries on behalf of the United Kingdom 
If Pakistan joins M.E.D.O., an attempt will, no doubt, be 
made to use Pakistan armies to garrison the Middle East. It is 
doubtful if this will be welcomed in any of these Arab 
countries. On the other hand, this pact may lead to foreign 
bases being established and foreign armies being planted, m 
the name of defence, in the Middle-Eastern countries as well 

21 Nehru said in Pariiament on 30 November 1952 that the various 
statements although “somewhat contradictory” indicated that “this 
matter has been under discussion between the Governments of Pakistan 
and he U S A. for some tune past 
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as perhaps in Pakistan. All this has serious consequences 
and is a reversal of the process of withdrawal of foreign 
armies which took place at the end of the last War. It is in fact 
a going back to some extent to the old colonial times. 

26 Another resolution of the Congress to which I would 
hke to draw your attention is that on the Five Year Plan. 22 1 
need not say much about it or stress its importance. The next 
resolution deals with disapproval of communal activities 23 
about which I have already written and which I consider 
vital. The resolution on the Reorganization of States 24 
touched on delicate matters which rouse much feeling in 
certain parts of the country. The Congress resolution was 
framed after long consultations and debate. The very 
description of this resolution as one relating to the 
Reorganization of States emphasizes a different approach to 
the problem and brings out certain other factors which are as 
important as a linguistic factor. There is no theoretical 
objection to such reorganization and to some extent it is 
bound to come, but we have emphasized that, first of all, it 
must be preceded by a full consideration of the problem in 
all its aspects, and, secondly, that it must not upset all our 
planning and progress or weaken India. Wisdom and 
expediency both require that we must go slow and for the 


22 The resolution passed on 18 January 1953 welcomed "the 
recommendations m the Plan m regard to land policy and the emphasis 
laid on the expansion and strengthening of village and small scale 
industries, and the building of the community on co-operative lines 
The Congress invited "all the people of the country’’ to co-operate in “this 
great enterprise and magnificent adventure of building up new India 
23. Adopted on 18 January, the resolution reiterated the paity’s "faith 
m the wav of peace and the methods of persuasion for the solution of 
outstanding problems, national and international”, and condemned the 
"communal bitterness” roused in the country by some communal 
organizations, especially “in the affairs of Jammu and Kashmir state, 
which is fraught with grave evil . . . which can only lead to the 
disintegration of the state and most unfortunate consequences ” 

24 The resolution passed on 18 January approved the steps taken by 
the Government re atmg to the formation of a separate Andhra state and 
reaffirmed the policy of the Congress in favour of 1 ngu stit provinces 
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present at least give a chance to our Five Year Plan. The 
Andhra State will no doubt come into existence fairly soon 23 
and yet, even in this relatively simple matter, we are 
experiencing a great many difficulties. 

27 We had a food conference in Delhi which was attended 
by Food Ministers from the States. 26 1 was astonished to find 
that we are still in the habit of making almost impossible 
demands on the Centre. If these demands represent realits , 
then indeed the outlook is bleak. We cannot make am 
progress if this terrible burden of food imports continues 
The more we reduce it, the more scope we get for industrial 
advance. I do hope that each State will realize this vital 
aspect of the question and reduce its reliance on imports. 

28 It may interest you to know that the average daily 
figures of movement between East and West Bengal for the 
fortnight ending 31st December 1952 were as follows : — 

From East, to West Bengal . . Hindus - 255 

Muslims - 103 

From West to East Bengal . . . Hindus - 398 

Muslims - 3 89 

These figures are much smaller thaft the previous ones, 
before the passport system was introduced it is interesting to 
rote, however, that there is a slight excess of people going to 
East Bengal from West Bengal. The passport regulations are 
rausing a good deal of inconveniences. A conference is going 
to be held wdth Pakistan soon to try to remove these 
inconveniences. 

29 General Cariappa, Commander-in-Chief, Army, retired 


25. The Andhra State was formally inaugurated by Nehru on 1 October 
195 A 

26 On 8-9 January 1 953 
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aa perhaps in Pakistan. All this has serious consequences 
and is a reversal of the process of withdrawal of foreign 
armies which took place at the end of the last War. It is m fact 
a going back to some extent to the old colonial times. 

26 Another resolution of the Congress to which I would 
hke to draw your attention is that on the Five Year Plan. 22 1 
need not say much about it or stress its importance. The next 
resolution deals with disapproval of communal activities 23 
about which I have already written and which I consider 
vital. The resolution on the Reorganization of States 24 
touched on delicate matters which rouse much feeling in 
certain parts of the country. The Congress resolution was 
framed after long consultations and debate. The very 
description of this resolution as one relating to the 
Reorganization of States emphasizes a different approach to 
the problem and brings out certain other factors which are as 
important as a linguistic factor. There is no theoretical 
objection to such reorganization and to some extent it is 
bound to come, but we have emphasized that, first of all, it 
must be preceded by a full consideration of the problem m 
all its aspects, and, secondly, that it must not upset all our 
planning and progress or weaken India. Wisdom and 
expediency both require that we must go slow and for the 


22. The resolution passed on 18 January 1953 welcomed “the 
recommendations m the Plan in regard to land policy and the emphasis 
laid on the expansion and strengthening of village and small scale 
industries, and the building of the communitv on co-opet alive lines 
The Congress invited “all the people ot the country’’ to co-operate in “this 
great enterprise and magnificent adventure of building up new India 

23. Adopted on 18 January, the resolution reiterated the paity’s “faith 
m the way of peace and the methods of persuasion for the solution of 
outstanding problems, national and international'’, and condemned the 
“communal bitterness’’ roused in the country by some communal 
organizations, especially “in the affairs of Jammu and Kashmit state, 
which is fraught with grave evil . . . which can only lead to the 
disintegration of the state and most unfortunate consequences.” 

24. The resolution passed on 18 January approved the steps taken by 
the Government relating to the formation of a separate Andhra state and 
reaffirmed die policy of the Congress n favour of linguist) prov net's 
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present at least give a chance to om Five Year Plan. The 
Andhra State will no doubt come into existence fairly soon 25 
and yet, even in this relatively simple matter, we are 
experiencing a great many difficulties. 

27 W e had a food conference in Delhi which was attended 
by Food Ministers from the States. 26 1 was astonished to find 
that we are still in the habit of making almost impossible 
demands on the Centre. If these demands represent reality, 
then indeed the outlook is bleak. We cannot make any 
progress if this terrible burden of food imports continues. 
The more we reduce it, the more scope we get for industrial 
advance. I do hope that each State will realize this vital 
aspect of the question and reduce its reliance on imports. 

28. It may interest you to know that the average daily 
figures of movement between East and West Bengal for the 
fortnight ending 31st December 1952 were as follows : — 

From East to West Bengal . . . Hindus - 255 

Muslims - 103 

From West to East Bengal . . . Hindus - 398 

Muslims - 189 

These figures are much smaller thafi the previous ones, 
before the passport system was introduced. It is interesting to 
note, however, that there is a slight excess of people going to 
East Bengal from West Bengal. The passport regulations are 
causing a good deal of inconveniences. A conference is going 
to be held with Pakistan soon to try to remove these 
inconveniences. 

29. General Cariappa, Commander-in-Chief, Army, retired 


25. The Andhra State was formally inaugurated by Nehru on I October 
1953. 

26 On 8 9 January 1953 
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er his full term some days ago 27 and General Rajendra- 
ighji 28 has been appointed in his place. 29 Jus: before 
neral Canappa’s retirement I was happy to go to Araber- 
fh i0 to open a fine new factory for machine tools needed 
defence 

The United Nations General Assembly will be meeting 
am at its adjourned session about the 24th of February. We 
- sending a smaller delegation this time. The leader will 
as before, Vijayalakshmi Pandit and the other delegate 
11 be Shn V K. Krishna Menon . n Thr principal subjects 
; likely to be Korea and disarmament. It is difficult to say 
iw what attitude we shall have to take up in regard to the 
>rean impasse. We shall have to wait and see. Much 
pends upon the attitude of the new U.S. Government. As 
r disarmament, we are no doubt all m favour of it, but to 
scuss it when the world is constantly thinking of preparing 
r war appears :o be artificial in the extreme yet, it is better 
discuss these matters than to break up and plunge into 
ar Some people think dial certain recent statements by 
arshal Stalin indicate that he might take some step 
wards a peaceful settlement of some of the outstanding 
obkms. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharla! Nehru 


b On 14 January 1953. 

'8 General Maharaj Rajendrasmhji (1889-1904). ]omed the army in 
seived m Egypt and North Africa, 1941, G O.C.-in-C., Fast and 
uh Command, 1948-1953; Chief of Staff, Indian Army, 1953-1955 
9 On 15 January 1953 

0 On 13 Januaty 1953 
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New Delhi 
13 February , 1953 


AF deat Chief Mmistei,* 

\ ou nav e often to come to Delhi to attend conferences or foi 
consultations and the like Your Minister colleagues hate 
uKo to come here from time to time. Sometimes it hm corne 
f o nn notice that some mcemenience is caused in regard to 
tccomrnodation or transport I was soiry to learn thn 
becaus-r when you come here on work, n should be out 
busiress and pleasure to give you every facility. Many of the 
Chief Ministers or other Ministers stay with friends in Delhi 
or nave made some other special arrangements, and possibh 
they would not like their present arrangements to be upset in 
anv way. In any event, we should like to make some 
arrangements for the convenience of Chief Ministers and 
other Ministers who come to Delhi on official business in 
connection with State work. 

Our Home Ministry is already making some such 
airangements, but before proceeding much further with 
these arrangements, I should like to know from you if you 
would like us to provide accommodation or transport for 
v ou or your colleagues when you come here Also what other 
facilities you would like the Central Government to provide 
We can then consider this matter and try to make the 
necessary arrangements. AV e should like you to feel at home 
during your visit to Delhi and not to suffer any 
i ^convenience. 


Youis sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


A sptciv elter n add n to he For n Rhtl> LeL err 
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New Delhi 
15 February, 1953 


My dear Chief Minister/ 

There has been much reference recently to the agitation in 
Jammu started by the Praja Parishad there. This agitation 
has been openly supported by the Jan Sangh, the Hindu 
Mahasabba and Ram Rajva Parishad. The R.S.S. has also 
lent us quiet support to it. Master Tara Singh 1 of the Akali 
Dal has promised support, though without committing 
himself too far. Recently, there were separate and prolonged 
meetings of some of these organizations in Delhi and then a 
joint meeting. 2 The resolutions passed 3 indicate that an 
effort might be made in the near future to start an all-India 
agitation, including what is mistakenly called saiyagrahad 


* A special letter iri addition to the Fortnight])' Letters 

1. For b. hi. see Voi I, p 299 

2. The Working Committees of the Bharatiya Jan Sangh and the 
All-India Hindu Mahasabha both met in early February to discuss the 
question of their support to the agitation At joint meetings between the 
leaders of Jan Sangh. the Hindu Mahasabha and the Ram Rajya Parishad, 
it was resolved to “work unitedly’’ on die basis of a common programme 
m support of the Praja Parishad agitation in Jammu. Tara Singh and 
GokuJ Chand N a rang were special invitees to these meetings. 

3 For example, the Working Committee of the Bharatiya Jan Sangh 
passed a resolution on 9 February reiterating the party’s demand for the 
release of prisoners in Jammu and declaring that "if the Government, 
continued to remain adamant and chose to rely only on force, it would be 
the duty of the Jan Sangh to call upon the people to resist the policy of 
Government in a peaceful and non-violent manner." 

4 The civil disobedience movement was launched on 5 March 1953 m 
support of the demand for total accession of Kashmir to India. 
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Whether this will be finally done Gr not, I do not quite 
know because the leaders of these communal organizations 
have, I believe, begun to realize that this is a dangerous game 
and public opinion, by and large, will be against them, quite 
apart from the steps Government might take. They have 
been trying, therefore, to find some middle way which 
uould enable them to demonstrate to the public that they 
bate succeeded in some measure and thus add to their 
Pi^stige For our part, we would likeof course this agitation 
i o end as quickly as possible and for normality to return, but 
we cannot compromise any vital principle nor can we do 
anything which merely strengthens communal organiza- 
tions and enables them to start some other big agitation in 
the future. 

As you must know, the j&K Government appointed a 
Commission recently undei the Presidentship of their Chief 
justice 5 to enquire into economic and like gnev atices caused 
by the recent land reforms or otherwise . 6 All that remains is 
the highly complicated political and international issue of 
the state itself At the present moment, talks about this are 
going on with Dr, Graham in Geneva F.venapait from this, 
il is quite absurd foi Government to discuss tiitse national 
and international matters with am non-official agitational 
group. This whole Praja Parishad agitation has been so 
singularly misconceived that it injures the \en >.ause which 
they claim to have at heat t, i.e., the closer union of JScK state 
with India. The only party that has gamed by it is Pakistan, 
U ho have given full publicity to it. The demand of the Praja 
Parishad that jarnmu and Ladakh should at any i ate be fully 
integrated with India obviously means that they should be 


5 Justice Jankmath Wazir (b 1905) Judge, High Court, Jammu and 
Kashmir, 1937-48; Chief justice, 1948-67; Chairman, Wazir Commission, 
1953, Acting Governor, Jammu and Kashmir, March-Ma\ 1967 

6 The commission, appointed on 2 February 1953. besides enquiring 
into the vi orkmg of the agi arian reforms was also to examine the question 
of } ri e co ltrois ad t e [ og ess mde i nb ’ arnn of displaced 
persons and ex serv "me 
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'•rpaiaied fiom Kudirmt piopct. 1 e., tint! i lie r t- should be a 
disinteeiaSion of the state If this took place, it would 
inevitable mean that K.ishmii ptopet is nude a pu'semof u> 
Pakistan. Then, Ladakh would be almost completely tut 
off. This whole appioach is so utter! \ wumg that it passes 
one’s rompiehenston how any intelligent pc-ivm should 
adopt it. lean only tome to the conclusion that the objective 
is entirely different and has nothing to do with Jammu. 

Indeed, recent speeches delivered by the communal 
leaders , 7 which were of an extremely violent and aggressive 
type, point, to the same conclusion. It is a challenge to the 
Government as a whole and to the basic policies we pursue 
To that challenge there can only be one answer. 

Recently, the East Punjab Government took strong steps 8 
to prevent the extension of this agitation to their province 
These steps have had good results and have been generally 
approved by the public there. 

One of the methods adopted by the Praia Parishad people 
and their supporters is to carry about in procession some 
“ashes” which are supposed to be those of some pei sons shot 
down in police firing. By this method it is sought to excite 
people. This was done to some extent in the Punjab till it 
was prohibited. The Delhi administration has also 
prohibited this kind of thing 9 and is otherwise prepared to 
cake any action that might be considered necessary. 

7. For example, at a public meeting in New Delhi on 8 February 1 953, 
S.P Mookerjee, N C. Chatterjee and Master Tara Singh condemned iht 
Government for suppressing public opinion on the Kashmir issue by 
misusing the Preventive Detention Act N C. Chauerjee said that "the way 
in which the Jammu Praja Parishad movement was being curbed was 
reminiscent of British rule ” Master Tara Singh, held the Cong; ess 
“responsible for the present gloomy state of affairs in the < oumry.” 

8. On 6 February' 1953, prominent workers of the Bharatiya Jan 
Sangh, the R S S , and the Hindu Mahasabha were anested at several 
places m Punjab under the Preventive Detention Act. Simultaneously, 
public meetings and processions were banned in twelve districts for a 
period of two months. 

9 Prohibitory orders were passed in Delhi on ? February banning 
processions and public meetings for one month. 
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I understand that attempts will now be made to take out 
these “ashes' 1 in procession in some of the north-western 
L< P. towns and so on. 

I am writing just to keep you informed, so that your 
Government might be vigilant and watchful. We cannot 
permit this kind of blatant communal and vicious 
propaganda to be carried on and to lead to serious law and 
order situation. 

Reports have come to me also that some of the communal 
organizations might make an attempt to create trouble 
during the Holi festival. I hope that your Government will 
instruct the local officers to take necessaiy steps to prevent 
any trouble from taking place. 


Yours sincerely. 
Juwaharlal Nehru 
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New Delhi 
26 February, 1953 


My dear Chief Minister,* 

I must apologize to you for not having sent the usual 
fortnightly letter. 1 have been terribly busy. I hope to send 
you that letter soon. 

You must have learnt of the arrest of Master Tara Singh, 
and some of his colleagues for defiance of the law m the 
Punjab. 1 This was a clear defiance and Government had to 
take ac tion. The situation is well in hand, but naturally all 
of us should be lully alert. 

We have to remember at the same time that the jan Sangh 
and the Hindu Mahasabha and other communal organiza- 
tions have not given up the idea of some major agitation in 
connection with the Praja Parishad’s movement in Jammu. 
There has been a slight lull recently But, from all informa- 
tions received, they intend to begin soon what they have been 
threatening to do Eot some time past. It is possible that the 
Akali Dal agitation and this might join hands. 

I am only writing these few lines to you so that your 
Government might be vigilant and take all necessary 
precautions 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


* A special letter in addition to the Fortnightly Letteis 
1 On 24 February, Master Tara Singh and ten other Akali workers 
were anested at Amritsar for defying orders on 22 February against 
hoid ; ng a p -bi : c mee- ; ng 
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My dear Chief Minister, # 

I am sending you a note 1 on the tribal people m Manipur 
This deals more especially with the Nagas in those areas 
The note has been drawn up by an expert - who went there at 
“he instance of the Governor of Assam. 3 

This note' 3 brings out some of the difficult problems we 
have to face in these areas. We are apt, too often, to forget 
that our country has a variety of people who differ from each 
other greatly and who have often to be dealt with separately 
This applies to all tribal people in India, but more 


* A special letter in addition to the Fortnightly Letters 

t. Not printed 

2 Verrier Elwin {1902-1964). English anthropologist who worked 
amongst the tribal s in Central and North East India and became an Indian 
ntizen m 1954; Deputy Director, Department of Anthropology, 
Government oi India, 1946-49 and Adviser lor Tribal Affairs, N E F.A , 
1954, member, Scheduled Tubes Commission 1 960-61; awarded Padrna 
Bhushan, 1961; wrote Folk-songs of Chhatisgarh (1944), The Religion oi 
an Indian Tribe (1955), Myths oi North East Frontier (1958) and The 
Tribal World oi Verrier Elwin (1964). 

3. Elwin visited Manipur and other areas for six weeks and submitted 
his report to JairamdasDouIatram, the Governor of Assam, on 2 January 
195S 

4. The note while stating that the people desired ‘'a separate state 
and westernization”, attributed the growing conditions of ‘‘stress and 
tension” to the persisting conflict between the Government and the 
people, the Nagas and the K.ukis, the Christians and non-Christians and 
to the decay of the traditional arts. It suggested that the right kind of 
officials should be appointed, good literature about India be distributed 
among the Nagas, and a few sympathetic people be settled amongst them 

sue gih m tl e r love of ‘heir own culture ” 
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j im ulaxh to those m the North-East Frontier, who have 
h idr had any contact with the political or cultural life of 
I id 1a in the past. 

We have, therefore, to proceed not only cautiously in this 
) uter, but with deep understanding and sympathy. 

< uforcunatd*. . most of us have not given much thought to 
Lius matter and we neat these people in the same way as we 
nould treat others. Often we tr> to impose our ways on them, 
imagining that v/e are doing them good As a matter of fact, 
■u merely alienate them and, at the same time, probably 
i n j uie them in many ways. They lose their artistic way of life 
and become drab imitations of something else. 

In the North-East Frontier Province, the problem is 
political also, apart from its social and economic aspect. It 
requires the most careful, sympathetic and understanding 
approach. Officers dealing with tribal people should always 
be v ery carefully chosen and should have this understanding. 
The\ should never try to impose themselves upon them. 
Their approach should be a friendly one. They should meet 
them on an equal level and try to participate in their life and 
their games as much as possible. Only thus can we win them 
over. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 




New Delhi 
3 March, 1953 


My dear Chief Minister, 

1 am writing to you after a full month as I missed the middle 
of the month letter. I am very sorry for these repeated lapses 
on my part, but work has been very heavy and the passing of 
a valued colleague, 5 Shri Gopalaswami Ayyangar. has not 
only been a blow, but has added to that work. I have been 
functioning as Defence Minister in addition to my other 
duties. This is, of course, an unsatisfactory arrangement and 
cannot and should not last for long. I was anxious, however, 
to gain some insight into the working of our Defence 
Ministry and, therefore, decided to have charge of it for some 
time. The Defence Ministry is one of our most important 
Ministries. As a matter of fact, I have kept some touch with it 
right from the beginning, ever since 1 became the Prime 
Minister. Not only with the Ministry, but with our senior 
officers and even occasionally the men in our Army, Navy 
and Air Force, I have tried to maintain personal contacts I 
attached importance to this. 

2 During this last month, a great deal has happened and I 
would have liked to write to you about many of these events, 
but I can hardly burden this letter with what happened a 
month ago. Parliament was opened on the 1 1 th February by 
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the President who delivered an address on that occasion 2 
You must have read that address. It was, necessarily, a 
prosaic account of events and developments and yet it 
contained. I think, enough, to make us feel that we were 
making good progress. As usual, our opponents criticized it 3 
and referred in eloquent terms to the poverty of India, to the 
actress m scarcity areas, to unemployment and the like. We 
aie all aware of this and we have to battle against it. But, it 
seems to me singularly pointless and ineffective to lay 
continuous stress on this dark side of the picture in India and 
perhaps to expect some magic change. Nations do not 
progress by magical leaps. They have to build themselves up 
b\ their labours and the speed of that building up depends 
on many factors, chiefly the resources at our disposal and the 
energy and enthusiasm we put into our work. These 
resources have been carefully considered by the Planning 
Commission. Possibly, we might organize them better. Let 
us consider that by all means But we cannot produce 
something like a juggler, out of nothing. So far as the energy 
and enthusiasm are concerned, out opponents and some- 
times even our friends are never tired of bewailing the lack of 
them in the country and thus, helping actively m 
producing an atmosphere of depression and frustration I 
suppose each person is apt to find outside what he has inside 
himself. 

2 The President expressed concern over the recent developments m 
Ivoiea and m South and East Africa and welcomed India’s attempts to 
maintain dose and friendly relations with her neighbours. On internal 
matters, the President, while expressing satisfaction at the “all-round 
general progress” made by the country towards the goal of a welfare State, 
showed concern over the growing number of the unemployed and 
partially employed m the country and on the giowth of parochial 
tendencies as witnessed in Jammu The address also touched upon 
subjects like the formation of the Andhra State, people’s involvement in 
i e ive Year Plan, the improved food situation in the country the 
nationalization of the air services and the woik done by the Finance 
Commission. 

A, rhe Piesi( tent s address was debated in Parliament hetween 13 a 1 
lb 1-ebruary 953 
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3 I am very conscious of the difficulties we have to face, 
but I am equally conscious of the progress we are making. In 
a great country like India, one can pick out what one likes, 
both of good and ill. But I think there is little doubt that we 
are going ahead and laying strong foundations for future 
progress at a more rapid pace. Indeed. I am often filled with a 
sense of excitement at the things we are doing all over the 
country. The reports that reach me also point out to the fact 
that there is a fail degree of enthusiasm m our people. I 
should like it to be greater and less spasmodic, but it is there 
where work is done. 

4 Recently, l went to the Damodar Valley to open the 
Tilaiya dam and the Bokaro thermal power station 4 1 also 
saw the other great dams built there. The sight of those 
works filled me, as it did others who were piesent, with a 
sense of great achievement. They are mighty works of which 
any country can be proud. And yet, how many of us, 
including our legislators, realize the greatness of these 
undertakings and what India is building today for the 
future? All our attention is directed to criticism about 
relatively petty matters We do not see the wood for the trees 

5 It is.no good my complaining, because it is our fault if 
we cannot put across to our people the magnitude of the 
work that is being done in India at present. The Planning 
Commission brings out some material which is usually 
bulky and heavy. I hope they will come out with something 
lighter and more easily read. I am anxious that we should 
leach our people in the villages as well as in the towns with 
some kind of a record of the work that has been done and that 
is going to be done. Ultimately, what counts is the approach 
to our rural millions. I have come to feel more and more that 
that approach should be visual and through documentary 
films. These will go much further and will create a much 
more vivid impression on our people than pamphlets and 
the like, though the latter are also necessary. kVe have not 
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explored this avenue enough, although it is the obvious 
method of approach even m a liter ate community and much 
rr ore so among people who are largely illiterate. I think our 
F^] ms Division of the Central Government, our Planning 
Commission and our State Governments, should co-opeiate 
m nutting about the numerous developmental activities that 
ate going on alio vex the country. This will include not only 
cri eat works like the Damodar Valley, Bhakra Nangal, 
Hnakud, etc . but also the community projects and the 
numerous smaller projects and instances of voluntary labour 
and the like in building canals, wells, roads, etc. It is not 
enough to give just a glimpse of something being done It 
riiould be a longer and more educative picture and it should 
be taken in mobile vans to remote villages. Of couise, it 
should be shown in our cinemas also, but I attach more 
importance 10 the approach to the villages. We should 
definitely aim now at educating our village folk through 
hints. By this means also, we shall produce that 
undei standing and enthusiasm that we wish 10 develop, 
and, at the same time, a certain unity of outlook in oui 
national planning. 

6 More and more it is being realized in other parts of the 
world that we in India are engaged in a mighty adventure 
To build up this country and to solve the problems of 
poverty and unemployment in a democratic way on this 
scale is something that has not been done any whet e. The 
magnitude of the task and the difficulties we have to 
overcome may sometimes oppress us, but, at the same time, 
they should fill us with the enthusiasm that great 
undertakings bring with them. Probably the next five to ten 
years are the critical years for us. If we carry on during this 
period as a stable, progressive country, making good and 
advancing, then we have succeeded and we have lit tie to fear 
m the future. Even if the pace is not quite so fast as we would 
like it to be, the mere fact of continuous progress ori a stable 
basis would be a triumph for large-scale democratic working 
There is danger in our becoming static and slow moving 
there is equally danger in trying to go faster than nrcum 
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stances oi our resources permit us to cio. The middle course, 
the golden mean is always difficult 

7 We have set before us the ideal of the welfare State, The 
President referred to this nr his address. The welfare State 
means welfare for all and not for a section of the communit\ 
only. It means pioducthe and gainful employment for al- 
and the removal of the grave disparities in incomes and 
methods of living that exist ir, India today , We get used to 
these, but every foreigner who comes here is struck even now 
by these great disparities. How are ve to get rid oi them' 
Some of our friends suggest, as if that was some magic 
remedy, nationalization all round or a reduction ot higher 
salaries, etc. Except tot a few, salaries are not high in India 
now. Where possible, we should try to reduce them. But 
merely to distribute poverty does not mean progress. In order 
to go ahead, we have f> tty to maintain some standards 
somewhere. That does not mean affluence lor some and 
poverty for the test, still less does it mean culgar display 
which unfortunately is still rather common with a few of out 
people. As for nationalization, the real test is how far this 
adds to out productive capacity as well as to the smoother 
working of our Plan. Mere nationalization does not add to 
that productive capacity much, if at all. It might indeed 
mean a lessening of it. At the most it means a transfer of 
ownership with the same production and the available 
resources being utilized for compensation. It is far better to 
use our resources for new State enterprises, leaving the old 
ones to carry on as they are, subject to some kind of control 
by the State. Thus production grows and the public sector 
grows till it becomes the dominant sector. 

8 The pioblems oi today in India or elseuhetc cannot be 
soiled by some purely academic approach ot bt a dogmatic 
cieed of wsterdav. Most of us, I suppose, believe in a 
socialistic approach and in socialistic ideals. But when these 
aie thought ot in terms of some ligid formulae, developed in 
Europe in the nineteenth century , they need not nee essaah 
applv to India in the middle of the twentieth centuiy Fa en 
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economic science is not so static and conditions line 
changed greatly. 

9 Thus far we see a full-blooded socialism, if that is the 
Ho-ht term, working in Communist countries, togerhet with 
an accompaniment of authoritarian control and an absence 
of the democratic approach That is, practical!} everything 
is State-controlled and that develops bureaucracy m an 
tvunne measure, apart from suppressing individual rice 
dom. Cei Lain economic itsuhs are undoubtedly obtained 
that wm, but the price paid is heavy. In other countries 
which aim at socialism, though of a different vanetv, 
mevirabh, thcie is some kind of a mixed ecu noun . though 
the quality of the mixtuiemav varv. Indeed, I am iin lined to 
think that m a democrcitic society, a so-called mixed 
^conomv is inevitable, though the public sector mat glow 
and be the dominant pattner. The private sectoi however 
will continue to have an important place, but ihe major 
mdusuies would tend to be in the public sector . We have laid 
down that m a planned economy the private sccto,r has to 
conform to the national plan and therefore has to be 
controlled to some extent. That appears lo be obvious if wc 
are to have any planning. But this leads to a difficulty. The 
private sector has a different outlook and approach and 
cannot easily function if there is too much control. It thus 
ceases to have the advantages attaching to the public sectoi 
as well as to the private sector. The othei day some 
industrialists came to see me and said that they would be veiy 
happy to co-operate fully with the Five Yeai Plan. But it was 
becoming increasingly difficult for them to function 
effective!} with so many restrictions and controls. It was 
better they said, that an industry was taken over by the public 
sector completely than left in a hamstrung condition in the 
private sector. These people exaggerated somewhat, but I 
think there was some truth m what they said. It is better to 
take over an industry m the public sector and organize it as 
such and to allow'' the industries left to the private sectoi 
some freedom of movement, subject of course to some basic 
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considerations. I am mentioning these matters to you so that 
we might give thought to them. 

1 0 As for our resources, it is clear that we have to depend 
essentially on our country and our own people. We can. 
welcome help from abroad, but it cannot lake us far. I have a 
feeling that we have enough in this country provided we can 
reach it. The difficulty is that it is spread out and not easih 
accessible. We have, of course, the small savings scheme and 
this is important and should be encouraged. But perhaps 
some additional approach would bring in larger resources at 
our disposal. If we had a large number of rural banks, dies 
would not only ser\e as agencies for giving credit to the 
farmer, and thus replacing the old bania. but they would 
also attract small pools of money which, in the aggregate, 
may amount to a very big sum. 

11. 1 should like to draw your attention to one aspect 
which somewhat distresses me. We appear to be forgetting 
the old swadeshi urge Many of us, who have been bred up in 
the swadeshi tradition and have been taught to avoid foreign 
goods, are rather upset at the absence of this spirit of 
swadeshi in our people at present. Officially we restrict oui 
imports, etc., but the whole psychology of our people 
appears to have changed or to have become passive in this 
matter. I think we should encourage the swadeshi spirit 
actively. 

12. Parliament is going on from day to day and is now 
considering the budget. 5 Our budgets are likely to be more 
and more in line with the Five Year Plan and. therefore, 
nothing 'very new or extraordinary is likely to happen m 
regard to them, I hope you will agree with me that, 
considering everything, the budget is satisfactoi y and reveals 
a progressive economy. Nevertheless, the financial resources 
at our disposal grow less and we have to be v ery careful in the 
future. State Governments ask us for grants and loans and 


5 The railway and general budgets were, presented to Parliament on 
18 and 27 February and f he Finance Bill was passed on 18 April 1953 
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economic science is not so static and conditions hue 
changed greatly 

9 Thus tat we see a full-blooded socialism, it that is the 
right term working m Communist countues. togethet with 
an accompaniment of authoiitarian control and an absence 
of the democratic approach. That is, practically everything 
^ State-controlled and that develops buicauctacy m an 
e\tieme measure, apart iroin suppressing individual free 
dom Certain cconomu results are undoubtedly obtained 
that wm, but the price paid is heavv. In other countues 
which aim at socialism, though of a diffeient varictv, 
met itably , there is some kind of a mixed economy , (hough 
the quality of the mixture may vary. Indeed. I am inclined to 
think that m a demociatic society, a so-called mixed 
economv is inevitable, though the public sector may grow 
and be the dominant paitner. The private sectoi however 
will continue to hate an important place, but the major 
industries would tend to be m the public sectoi . We hat e laid 
down that in a planned economy the private sector has to 
eon f 01 m to the national plan and therefore has to be 
controlled to some extent That appears to be obvious it we 
aie to have any planning. But this leads to a difficulty. 7 he 
private sector has a different outlook and approach and 
cannot easily function if there is too much control ft thus 
ceases to have the advantages attaching to the public sectoi 
as well as to the private sector. The other day some 
industrialists came to see me and said that they would be vet y 
happy to co-operate fully with the Five Year Plan. But it was 
becoming increasingly difficult for them to function 
effectively with so many restrictions and controls. It was 
better they said, that, an industry was taken over by the public 
sector completely than left in a hamstrung condition in the 
pnvate sector. These people exaggerated somewhat, but I 
think there was some truth in what they said. It is better to 
take over an industry in the public sector and organize it as 
such and to allow' the industries left to the pnvate sector 
some freedom of movement, subject of course to some basic 
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considerations. I am mentioning these matters to you so that 
we might give thought to them. 

1 0. As for our resources, it is dear that we have to depend 
essentially on our country and our own people. We can 
welcome help from abroad, but it cannot take us far. 1 have a 
feeling that we have enough in this country provided we can 
reach it The difficulty is that it is spread out and not easih 
accessible. We have, of course, thesmallsat ingsschemeand 
this is important and should be encouraged. But perhaps 
some additional approach would bring in larger resources at 
oui disposal If we had a large number of rural banks, the\ 
would not only serve as agencies for giving credit to the 
farmer, and thus replacing the old bania. but they would 
also attract small pools of money which, in the aggregate, 
may amount to a very big sum. 

11- I should like to draw your attention to one aspect 
which somewhat distresses me. We appear to be forgetting 
the old swadeshi urge. Many of us, who have been bred up m 
the swadeshi tradition arid have been taughtto avoid foreign 
goods, are lather upset at the absence of this spirit of 
swadeshi in our people at present. Officially we restrict out 
imports, etc., but the whole psycholog) of our people 
appears to have changed or to have become passive in this 
matter. I think we should encourage the swadeshi spirit 
actively. 

12. Pailiarnent is going on from day to day and is now 
considering the budget. 5 Our budgets are likely to be more 
and more in line with the Five Year Plan and, therefore, 
nothing very new or extraordinary is likely to happen m 
regard to them. I hope you will agree with me that, 
considering everything, the budget is satisfactory and reveals 
a progressive economy. Nevertheless, the financial resources 
at our disposal grow less and we have to be verv careful in the 
futuie. State Governments ask us for grants and loans and 


5 The railway and general budgets were presented, to Parliament on 
18 and 27 February and 'He F'nawe Hill was passed on 18 April 1953. 
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M ’■ (isc'its I realize that then need is often great Rut where 
Jlt these giants and loans etc., to come horn? We Iwvt to 
u a liter* out belts evemvhew. In paiticulai, we 11111,1 
{TiuenUafe on solving the food problem and 1 educing o, u 
luod mipoiis to ml 

1 1 I have written to you repeatedly at some length about 
f, w Tarninu Praja Parishad agitation. Much was said about 
tins :n the course ct the debates in Parliament on the 
Resident's Address/ There has been a slight lull in th>s 
asutadon, but this should not mislead us 01 make us 
complacent Unfortunately, the Praja Parishad people ano 
t u ?ir sv mpathuers in the communal organizations in India 
feel that they have gone too far to withdraw and they still 
continue to think of giving tiouble m a big way. I cannot 
imagine a greater folly or anything more harmful bom the 
national as well as international points of view than this 
Jr-mmu agitation. It is a symbol of that extiemely narrow - 
minded and bigoted outlook which has been the curse of oui 
country in the past If this agitation is resumed in a big way 
anywhere, we shall have to meet it with our full force 
because we cannot submit to this kind of thing, 
i4 Master Tara Singh, the Akali leader, was arrested by the 
East Punjab Government some days ago for disobedience of 
an order under Section 144. 6 7 An attempt is being made to 
rouse up the Sikhs on the plea of interference with their 
religious ceremonies. As a matter of fact, the District 
Magistrate was agreeable to giving permission for the 
particular meeting provided an assurance was given that it 

6 While Congress members feared that the Praja Panshad agitation 
poi tended danger for the state and the country, Op; ;osnion menibet s hke 
H N Kunziu, Acharya Narendia Deva, N.B Khare and Nandlal Shauna 
characterized as repressive the Government measures to deal with the 
=i r uation. When N C Chatteijee said that “Praja Patij>had is iightim 
Mi slim comrmmalism m Jammu”, Nehiu retorted that "the agnation 
was being exploited by people with a communal outlook \ and declared 
that its net effect would be to "give aid and comfort to the enemies of 
India ” 

" See ante p 246 
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would deal with religious matters only. No such assurance 
was given so he refused permission. 

15 In Pepsu, an extraordinary situation has arisen. Since 
the general election, the parties in the local Assembly ha\e 
been rather evenly balanced and there have been some 
individuals there who are apparently always prepared to 
offer themselves to the highest bidder. Public life in the 
Pepsu has been a nasty affair. Recently a number of 
Members of the Assembly have been unseated by the election 
tribunals and a large number of election petitions are still 
pending. It is expected that out of sixty Members, twenq- 
five might be unseated. Among those unseated is the Chief 
Minister himself as well as some other Ministers. In these 
circumstances, it is obvious that the Chief Minister and 
other unseated Ministers cannot continue in their offices. 8 
To have twenty-five bye-elections and then possibly to have 
to face instability still in Government hardly appears 
desirable. We are, therefore, driven to the conclusion that 
there should be general elections in Pepsu 9 and we hope they 
will result in some party emerging with a majority. This 
means President's rale for the period before the new 
elections. 10 This has nothing to do with showing favour or 
disfavour to any party or group. It is the natural consequence 
of the present impasse. But no doubt it will be criticized as if 
it was meant to discriminate against a Sikh Ministry. This is 
completely untrue. 

16 The Andhra State question is before us with justice 
Wanchoo's report. 1 1 This report has not been published yet 
But there is a great deal of excitement and speculation in 
Madras and elsewhere m regard to some of the issues, 


8 The non-Congress Ministry headed by G.S. Rarewala resigned on 
1 March 1953. 

9, The elections were held in February 1954. 

10 President’s rule was imposed in Pepsu on 5 March 1953. 

11 The report was submitted to the Union Home Minister on 7 
February 1953 
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notably the capital issue We hope to come to a decision 
about this mat term the corn seot the next two or three weeks 

17 Earl> in Febiuary there was the usual annual 
conference of Governors and Rajpramuklis. This is 
becoming a very interesting meeting where discussions are 
useful and helpful 12 

18 In foreign affairs, there has been no positive 
development and yet the sense of apprehension has grown. 
This is largely due to certain announcements made by the 
new administration in the U.S.A., more particularly the one 
relating to Formosa and China. 13 As soon as this 
announcement was made, many people thought that it 
would result in an extension of wai in the Far East 14 The 
chance of this happening in the near future is not great, but 
the apprehension continues because of various statements 
continually being made in America, among them being a 
proposal to blockade China. 15 The new administration in 
the U.S.A. has not come out clearly with its policy. All that 


12 The conference held discussions on 4 and 5 February 1953 on 
problems oi law and order m various States, the linguistic reorganization 
of States, the Five Year Plan with special reference to us financial and 
administrative aspects, the community development projects, the system 
of education in the country , and the East Asian policy of the United States 

13. President Eisenhower announced on 2 February the ending of the 
neutralization of Taiwan by withdrawal of the U.S Seventh Fleet which 
since June 1950 had been protecting Taiwan and preventing its use as a 
base for operations against People’s China. 

14. It was feared that the withdrawal of the Seventh Fleet would 
encourage the Chinese Nationalist forces to open a second front on the 
mainland, thus enlarging the conflict m Asia 

15. On 6 February, a Republican Conference called for a full naval 
blockade of People s China and believed that President Eisenhower was 
considering such a step The press reported examination, in official 
circles of the possibility of complete naval blockade of China and an 
atomic attack on her 
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we know is that it has a certain bent of mind 3 " which does not 
take ns towards peace. The General Assembly of the U.N. is 
meeting now again 17 and nobody there seems to know what 
to do with Korea. 

19 In Egypt, General Neguifc scored an outstanding 
victory in settling the Sudan question by an agreement with 
the United Kingdom, 18 as well as with the Sudanese leaders 19 
In the course of the next four months, it is proposed to have 
elections in the Sudan. 20 Our Election Commissioner. Shn 
Sukumar Sen, 21 has been lent by us to the Egyptian 
Government for this purpose He will be the Chairman of 
the Election Commission there. 22 


16. Summing up his Government’s approach, Eisenhower said: “we 
have learned that the free woild cannot indefinitely remain in the posture 
of paralysed tension, leaving forever to the aggressor the choice of time 
and place and means to cause the greatest hurt to us at least cost to 
himself ” 

17. On 24 February 1953 

1 8 Anglo-Egyptian negotiations, in progress since 20 November 1952, 
ended in an agreement on 12 February 3953, which, incorporated the 
Egyptian proposals to form a Governor-General’s Commission, an 
electoral commission and a Sudamzation Committee, and hold elections 
under the supervision of a neutral power 

19. See ante, p 145. 

20. The elections took place in November and December 1953. 

21. For b. fn. see Vol 2, p.55. 

22. Fie was no ted on 21 Febmary to serve on the election 
on m ssion n the Sudan 
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20, In Iran, politics resemble more and more some kind of 
a comic opera. Thei e appeal s now to be a conflict 23 between 
Premier Mossadeq and the Shah." 4 Meanwhile, all the 
outstanding questions there remain unsolved. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


23. Serious differences developed m January 1953 between the Majlis 
and the Government when Mossadeq sought extension of his plenary 
powers for another year. Differences between him and the Shah also 
became acute following the Government’s decision to impose a tax on the 
royal estate and on the Shah’s alleged involvement in security matteis and 
his links with the Government’s opponents. Clashes took place on 1 and 2 
Maich between thesupporteis of the rival groups when the Shah’s leaving 
the country on health grounds was suspected by his suppoters to have been 
forced on him by the Government Later, a committee of eight deputies 
was appointed by the Majlis to effect a reconciliation between Mossadeq 
and the Shah 

24. Mohammad Reza Pahlavi (1919-1980). Succeeded to the throne of 

Iran on the abdication of his father, Reza Shah Pahlavi m 1941, crowned 
h : m$elf on 26 — 1%7 fled the country with his family in 1979 and 

d edm Egypt on 27 July 1980 
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Mv dear Chief Minister, 

The time of the House of the People is being taken up almos t 

1 ntireiy by debates on budget grants. These debates enable 
ihe House to discuss almost every aspect of the policy. It is 
not possible to discuss every budget head of every Ministry 
adequately. We have made a slight innovation this year and 
have decided to discuss only certain Ministries and leave out 
others. This gives more time for a proper discussion. The 
idea is that different Ministries might be taken in successive 
years and adequate time allotted to each discussion. Only a 
beginning has been made in this direction this year. I thmk 
it would be a good thing if provincial legislatures adopted 
the same practice, that is, concentratingdiscussion each year 
on some aspects of the administration and not all. 

2 For the last two days, we had a debate on the External 
Affairs Ministry. Foreign affairs had been discussed a month 
eai lier at the time of the debate on the President’s Address It 
seems to me that our .Parliament spends more time m 
discussing foreign affairs than perhaps any Parliament 
el se where. That is all to the good, provided major policies 
and important matters are discussed. Unfortunately, 

henever foreign affairs are mentioned- a good deal of time 
is take i up by Pakistan Lately the Jammu agitauon ha: 
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also figured rather prominently. 1 The Communist members 
repeal on each occasion theii thesis in regard to the Soviets 
oemg the champions of peace. A frequent criticism is that 
otu foreign policy is one of drift and that we have no friends 
am v, heie. 

3 To say that we have no friends anywhere, can only 
betray a woeful ignorance, unless by friends is meant some 
embattled nation standing by our sides. Yesterday, I wound 
up the debate on External Affairs. Although, I spoke for over 
an hour, I couid only touch on some of the questions raised 
I referred to our association with die Commonwealth, It is 
extraordinary how much misapprehension there is ovei this 
issue. It is not adequately realised that our association with 
the Commonwealth is completely different from that of the 
odier Commonwealth countries. It has no legal or 
constitutional basis. There is nothing about it in our 
Constitution or in any enactment. We owe no allegiance to 
the British Crown and we can, if we so choose, putan end to 
that association whenever we so wish. We are there because 
we think that it is not only in no sense derogatory to our 
self-respect and independence,but is advantageous to us ir 
man) 1 ways. It is a unique type of association without 
precedent in. history. Perhaps this is the reason why people 
do not quite understand it and think of it in terms of the old 
Commonwealth bond before we became a Republic. 

4 There is also some confusion about our being m the 
sterling area or having other economic contacts with the 
T K. This has nothing to do with our being in the 
Commonwealth There are some countries which are not m 
the Commonwealth and which are yet in the sterling area It 


1. S.P. Mookerjee reiterated on 16 March that he would fight rh< 

overnment’s policy of repression against the Jammu agitation bu 

assured his full support in the event of any danger to the country : 

mtegmy and security. Nehru, while welcoming Mookerjee’s assurance 

wondered whether it was realized that continuing the agitation ane 

' en 11 “ ore dlfflcult to settle it, makes our international position 

nore aiipcutL 
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is quite conceivable that we might not continue in the 
sterling area and yet be in the Commonwealth- The two are 
entirely separate and each has to be judged on the merits as to 
whether it is advantageous to us or not Being in the 
Commonwealth puts no strain, or obligation upon us. It 
gives us certain definite advantages and, m a sense, adds to 
our sphere of influence. The fact that countries hke South 
Africa are also in the Commonwealth has vc particular 
relevance in this connection. Indeed, it is South Africa that is 
much more embarrassed by our presence there than we are bv 
South Africa’s. It is rather an odd thing to say, but the fact is 
that out being in the Commonwealth gives us a certain 
additional freedom of action in foreign affairs. 

5 The type of association which now exists between India 
and the U.K. through the Commonwealth is one which might 
well serve as an exemplar because it casts no obligation such 
as even a treaty or alliance mightdo. It means friendly consul ration 
and where possible and desirable, association in any activitv 
Vve follow that line with other countries, such as Burma, 
without any Commonwealth link Indeed, we me gradualh 
developing fairly close links with a nutnbet of Asian 
countries. 

6 In the course of my speech in Parliament yesterday, I 
referred to the foreign pockets in India, which are a 
continuous source of irritation to all of us. I made it clear 
that any use of these pockets as bases in war by the colonial 
authority holding them or by any other foreign power 
would be considered an unfriendly act by us. We cannot 
tolerate any part of India to be used in this way. You will 
appreciate the importance of this declaration. I also pointed 
out that the gradual extension of the idea underlying 
N.A.T.O. to the colonies of the N.A.T.Q. countries was 
dangerous and improper. It is none of our business to 
interfere with or obj ect to any defence arrangement made by 
the N.A.T.O. countries. But it does become our business to 
some extent if this idea of defence is extended to mean the 
protection of colonial domination in Asia or Africa. Unfor- 
tunately there is this tendency and under the guise ol 
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fighting or preparing to fight the Communist powers, 
colonialism is allowed to continue. This is very short- 
sighted policy even from the point of those colonial powers, 
because it means having a hostile population to deal with 
That ran he no help in war. 

7 The General Assembly of the United Nations appears to 
be carrying on a rather dull and drab existence. Nobody 
seems to know there what active steps to take in regard to any 
important matter. There is a complete deadlock over the 
Korean issue. There is another deadlock over the election of 
the new Secretary-General. 2 1 confess that this does not lead 
one to hope much for future of the U.N. The initial blunder 
of not accepting the People’s Government of China has led 
to a succession of blunders and no one knows how to get out 
of this impasse. Our representatives in the U.N. have also 
played a somewhat passive role. There was no poin t in their 
putting forward any new resolution, unless that was gene- 
rally acceptable. So far as our last Korean resolution was 
concerned, it is often said that we were against an immediate 
ceasefire, which Russia demanded. 3 That, of course, is 
completely untrue. Our resolution 4 included an immediate 
ceasefire. For our part, we would gladly accept this even 
without an> thing else. But it was dear that this would not be 
accepted unless the prisoners of war issue was also solved at 
the same time. Hence our attempts to solve that issue. 


2 The deadlock was resolved on 3 1 March when the Security Gounci i 
'erted Pag Hjmmarskjold of Sweden as Smt't.m-t.enuai 

3 1 he Communist Powers suspected ilui (lie tvsoluiionwasm.spircd 
h\ the Unin d States through Britain to use India against China On 2 , 
Match, the Sonet delegate charged Lester Pearson, President of i fit 
Guuial Assembly, with having sent copies of the Indian resolution to 
€ Inna and Panning that the United Nations desired ptnte and end of t Fit 
' jr u ‘ u ' n ni tact the members of the Atlantic Pact had lefused the Sock i 
it wand for a r easefire. Vyshinsky however mm aied that the Soviets vun 
igei foi the rcimn of peace in Korea. 

IV p 168 
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8 Marshal Stalin’s death 5 has, of course, been a major 
event and there have been all kinds oi speculations as to its 
consequences in the Soviet Union and elsewhere. Some 
people, giving way to wishful thinking, imagined that this 
must lead to disruptive tendencies in the Soviet Union 
Nothing of the kind has happened or indeed was likely to 
happen In fact, the new set-up in the Soviet Union appeal s 
to be as strong and united as any before. In Stalin's time 
recently there was a tendency to widen the top structure ol 
Government. Under Malenkov. 6 they have gone back to a 
smaller authority at the top. 7 Malenkov has repeatedly laid 
stress on peace 8 9 What this means is not clear. But one might 
legitimately conclude that the Soviet Government is prepaied 
to talk about the various problems that afflict the world 

9 Aftei Stalin s death, the leading personality in the 
Communist world is Chairman Mao Tse-tung 5 of China 
His piestige is great and he stands on his own merits. Tin 
successors of Stalin in Russia are not very well known and 
have certainly not great prestige attached to them outisde the 
Soviet Union. Nevertheless, it seems clear that China 
depends greatly on the Soviet Union and that the two 
countries will pull together 

10 In domestic affairs, the Jammu agitationand its offshoots 


5 On 5 March 1953 

6 Georgi M Malenkov (b 1903). Deputy Chairman, Council ol 
Ministers m the Soviet Union, 1946-53 and 1955-57 and Chairman 
1953-55, member, Politbureauof the Communist Party, 1946-53, membet 
Presidium of tbeCentral Committee. 1953-57, manager, Ustkamenogoisk 
Power Station, 1957-63. 

7. Malenkov became the Premier, and L Beria, the Minister of 
Internal Affairs, V. Molotov, the Minister of Foreign Affairs, and N 
Bulganin, the Minister of War 

8 Addressing the specially summoned session of the Supreme So\ n i 
on 15 March, Malenkov declared that "any country m the world which h is 
the interests of peace at heau including the United States can rest assuied 
of the hrm peace policy of the Soviet Union." 

9 For b fn see Vol 2 p 1 6 
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have attracted a good deal of attention. The agitation in 
Jammu itself has largely subsided. The attempts in Delhi 
and in the Punjab to further this agitation have also met 
with little local success. Even the arrests of Dr. Shyama 
Prasad Mookerjee 13 and other leading personalities, 1 1 created 
little excitement. I rather doubt if this agitation can continue 
for long There is a general realization about its harmful 
character. There can be little doubt that this particular 
agitation represents the most reactionary and disruptive 
tendencies in India. 

11. T was for this reason that I drew the attention of 
Members of Parliament as well as many others in Delhi to 
me menace of this type of narrow-minded communal ism 13 
Communalism is bad enough in its home sphere, but when 
it enters the international sphere, it is doubly dangerous. We 
can see the awful picture of narrow-minded bigotry in action 
m Pakistan, more especially in West Punjab. 53 It is exactly 
that type of mind, m reverse, which functions in the 
communal organizations of India. There is no reason 
behind it, but there is the organized strength of the R.S S , 
which does not directly enter into the fray but supplies the 
manpower for it. The Delhi agitation is being kept up 
largely by volunteers from other places, notably from 
Kanpur. This agitation, like others of its kind, will fade 
away. But we have to deal always wi th this basic narrow' -mm 
ded bigotry which flourishes in communal organizations 


10. Forb. fn see Vo] i, p. 36 

11 On 6 March, S.P. Mookerjee, N C Chatter jee and Nanct L,al .Sharin i 
were arrested m Delhi for defying a ban on processions and meetings hut 
were released on 12 March following the admission by the Supreme Coui < 
of a habeas corpus petition filed on their behalf 
12. In Delhi on 13 March Nehru termed the activities of the 
communal bodies ‘'a vulgarization of public life’ 1 and appealed to 
Congressmen to rouse public consciousness against them 
13 Anti-Ahmadiya riots in Lahore, Sialkot, Karachi, Lyallpur, 
Bahawalpur and Rawalpindi from 28 February led to imposition of 
martia law l^ahore on G March and at Lya lpur or 15 March. 
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3 2 Recent happenings in West Punjab hav e been v?:\ 
s.gniiicant and revealing. We kr.cv little about them ye t 
but it is obvious that the upheaval there was on the bisge a 
scale and it was only by the extreme rigouts of mavtiai la v 
that u has ultimately been partly dealt with. Probable ov ex a 
thousand persons were killed in this upheaval. We have to 
take a warning from this and not allow like forces to 
uno play in India 

13 In East Punjab, Master Para Singh, who had been 
arrested previously, has been released as a result or some 
agreement arrived at. 11 This whole incident or hi* arrest J 
and release has not redounded to his credit and it has beer 
demonstrated that the GovernmerJ will nos tolerate breaches 
of the law from, am one, however important he migV 
consider himself to be. Master Tara Singh had become a la .* 
umo himself and his speeches were astonishingly violent 
and foolish. 


li Politics in East Punjab at? greatly affected k\ w hi, 
happens m Pepsu. As you know, the President Inn i«hcu 
o\c\ (he adminisuatioi. oi Pepsu. H There was tv' othu 
tc arse left. An attempt has been made to rou'f up the Sikhs 
[gams! this by making them feel that ovi Government i- 


d 


unfair to them. 17 This is wholly utiuue and the adrmpt has 


M The i ases against Master Taia Singh and other Akah workers w e>c 
Mithdiawn and. they were ie leased on 11 March 1S3B following .a 
understanding reached between the Government and the Akahs, v*h . li 
if pula ted withdrawal b\ '.he Akahs of their call for satyagraha and th* 
Government’s assurance of nonun tei ference in the religious affairs of ant 
sect The Akah grievance had been that the anest of Tara Singh while 
addressing a meeting at Amritsar to celebrate the Nankana Sahib Marti t s 
Day was an interference tn their religions affairs 
15 See an/e, p 146 
I ft On 5 Minch 1953 

17 Eighty-iwo members of the Shiromani Gurdwara Prabandhak 
Committee, belonging to the Akah Dai, in a statement on 8 March, said 
that the impositianot the President's mi em Pepsu v\ as "gross misuse of 
the emergency powers of the President and warned the Government of 
the set ious consequences oi the action m the country and on the minds of 
S k s n particu 
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not succeeded to any appreciable extent. Thete will have to 
be an election in Pepsu. probably six months latei or so 
Yuanw bile, I hope that under the new regime, there will be 
considerable hnpto\ement in the administration and possi 
bh some good agrarian legislation will be passed. The 
administration in Pepsu has for long been in a deplorable 
state 

15 Delhi has now got the railway centenary exhibition I8 I 
wish many people from the lest of India could have the 
opportunity of visiting this exhibition, which is a record of 
the growth of this great State undertaking. It might be 
possible to have a peimanent railways exhibition here in 
Delhi. 

16 In japan, the Government has fallen 19 and there is 
going to be an election. 20 It appears that the Government 
fell, inter alia, because of a feeling among the people that it 
was too much under American influence. 

1 7 I should like to draw your attention to the establishment 
of a National Extension Organization 23 throughout the 
country on behalf of our Food and Agriculture Ministry 
Such a widespread and 'well-trained organization is essential 
if we are to further effectively our Grow-More-Food Cam- 
paign It has been suggested that a phase programme for 
the establishment of 4, 000 extension blocks during the next 
eight years should be undertaken immediately. For manning 
these blocks, trained personnel consisting of village level 

18 The exhibition was inaugurated by Nehru on 7 Match 

19 The Government of the Liberal Party m Japan neaded by Shtgei u 
Yoshida was faced with the prospect of defeat aftei the passing of a 
no confidence motion following the defection of twenty-two member s of 
the party. Prime Minister Yoshida, on losing majority in the lowet houst 
dissolved the Diet on 14 March 

20. On 19 April 1953. 

21. The National Extension Service was started to provide trained 
workers for the implementation of the community development projects 
all over the country. During the first Five Year Plan, the extension work 
was cxpec-ed -o co- er 900 blocks each of wh' 1 ons t«l of a hundr -d 
v lagej 
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workers will be needed on a large scale. The Ministry of 
Food and Agriculture has already addressed your Govern 
ment officially on this subject. I should like you to take 
personal interest in this matter and give it high priority. 

18, 1 have drawn youi attention previously to what is 

called the Japanese method of paddy cultivation. This 
promises great results for us. The 15th March was fixed for 
starting a campaign for the promotion of this method and I 
understand that detailed directions have been issued in 
various languages. In order to give full effect to this 
campaign, Government have made a very considerable 
reduction in the price of ammonium sulphate as fertilizers 
are special!} required for this method of paddy cultivation 1 
hope that your Government will do even thing m its power 
to popularize this method of paddy cultivation among the 
farmers. 

19 You might be interested to have a brief leport about out 
community projects. Generally speaking, reports are good 
from the community projects of Cttar Pradesh, Bihar, 
Madras, Madhya Pradesh, the Punjab. Pepsu, Vmdhya 
Pradesh, Assam, Coorg. Kutch, Tripura and Bilaspur. West 
Bengal is moving ahead, but rather cautiously. Bombay and 
Hyderabad had some administrative difficulties which have 
been removed and progress is likely to be faster now. Delhi 
Himachal Pradesh, Ajmer and Mampui have been t at her 
backward m this respect. In Delhi, a new Development 
Commissioner has been appointed and bettei results me 
now expected. Rajasthan, Travancor e-Cochin and Sau- 
lashtra are making fair ly good progress. In Mysore, work 
appeals to be at a standstill. 

20 The work done in three out of the foui projects areas m 
Assam has been particularly good. 121 miles of road have 
been built by the tribal people by their own voluntary labour 
and free gift of land in the course of 24 months, The road is 
25ft. wide with an average height of 24ft. It opens up many 
villages for the first time to the outside world. Mahila 
saraities have been organized by tribal women on an 
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scale and cottage industries and recreational 
piogjammes l:a\e made gieat progress. 

2 1 In the Garo hills the tribal people have built 25 miles of 
load, cutting through hills and dense forest, which r:IJ not* 
\ ere only accessible to elephants and wild animals. A substantial 
number of school buildings are under construction. The'-.e 
are made by the tribal people with the bamboos front the 
j angle. Land has been reclaimed fox rice aops. 

22- In the Silchar area, it is interesting and exhilaiating to 
notice the co-operation between the various sections of the 
people, among them being Mampuris, Muslims, tribal 
people and the local inhabitants. Aoungraen, who till a few 
months ago were spending their time in shouting slogans 
and opposing every action of Government, have formed 
themselves into a kissn sangh and are planning the village 
programme of the community projects with energy and 
enthusiasm. 

23. In Ti ipura also there is considerable enthusiasm in the 
people and roadbuilding, ope rungof schools, seed distribution, 
etc., hate been in progress. 

2L In Bilaspnr, roads and school buildings have been 
built, thousands of compost pits made, seeds distributed and 
arrangements made for veterinary and medical aid. Among 
the Part C States. Bilaspur is far ahead of the others. 

25. This very brief survey will indicate to you both the very 
good work being done in the community projects and also, 
unfortunately, that some States are lagging behind ftis very 
i:fely that the test of a State’s progress in future might well 
be measured, to some extent, by the success of thecornmuni ty 
projects in the State. It is important that the District Magistrates 
or the Deputy Commissioners of the areas where community 
projects are functioning should take active interest in the 
implementation of this programme. Generally speaking, it 
has been found that the success of the programme is directly 
proportional to the ability of, and the active interest taken 
by the Deputy Commissioners. 

26 This morning the President inaugurated thi Backward 
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Classes Commission under the chairmanship ot RakusabtL 
kalelkar -- It is •'.veil to remember how ntarr. of o a peorJ 
are likely to be affected b\ the act! 1 mes and the rerun. men 
aations of this Commission I lie following population 
figures are significant. Thev are ior aiUnd.a* 

Scheduled Castes . . 5.13.50.267 

Scheduled Tribes . . 1 .9 i, 36, 250 

Unscheduled Backhand Classes . LI 5,85.9 15 

Total 14,20.72,432 

Thus, about 14 crores ci 142 mill ions ot our people belong 
to the Scheduled Castes or Tribes «nd the unscheduled 
Backward Classes. This is a tremendous numbei . F\en tins 
is based on an empirical classification of Backus aid Classes 
The Government of India has recognized certain castes as 
backward for the purpose of granting scholarships. It is 
astonishing to note that the number of these castes is 1,331 

27 This minute dhision of our people in castes and 
groups is a terrifying factor. Until we break down these 
barriers and, in effect, break down the caste system, we shall 
never wholly get over the difficulties which have faced us 
E\ en so, of course, the economic problem will remain and is 
the most important. Indeed, from an economic point of view 
one might well say that about 8Cbo of our population is 
backward. Progress thus cannot come if we confine it to one 
group or other, but only if it is India-w'ide and comprises all 

28 Large numbers of foreigners come here and tour about 
ndia. Apart from the normal tourists, there are a good 

number of people who are especially interested in seeing 
what is being done in building up the new India. I find that 
m the tour programmes made for them, quite a lot of time is 
given to sightseeing of our famous monuments, etc. This is. 


9 2 I8Bj 1981 Ay*x_ a e of Mahairrw C a dh Cl 
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extends e scale and cottage industries and recreational 
pi eg i am ir.es have made great progress. 

2 1 In the Garo hills the tribal people have bull 1 25 miles oi 
road, cutting through hills and dense forest, which rill non 
1 v ere only accessible to elephants and wild animals. A substantial 
number of school buildings ate under construction. The^e 
are made by the tribal people with the bamboos from the 
■ angle Land has been reclaimed foi rice crops. 

22. In the Sdchar area, it is interesting and exhilarating to 
notice the co-operation between the various sections of the 
people, among them being Manipuris, Muslims, tribal 
people and the local inhabitants. Youngmen, who till a few 
months ago were spending their time in shouting slogans 
and opposing every action of Government, have formed 
themselves into a kissn sangh and are planning the village 
programme oi the community projects with energy and 
enthusiasm. 

23. In Tripura also there is considerable enthusiasm in the 
people andioad building, openingof schools, seed distribution, 
etc., have been in progress. 

22. In Bilaspur, roads and school buildings have been 
built, thousands of compost pits made, seeds distributed and 
arrangements made for veterinary and medical aid. Among 
the Fart C States, Bilaspur is far ahead of the others. 

25 This very brief survey will indicate to you both the ven 
good work being done in the community projects and also, 
unfortunately, that some States are lagging behind. It is very 
hkely that the test of a State’s progress in future might well 
be measured, to some extent, by the success of the community 
pi ojects in the State. It is important that the District Magistrates 
or the Deputy Commissioners of the areas where community 
projects are functioning should take active interest in the 
implementation of this programme. Generally speaking, it 
has been found that the success of the programme is directly 
proportional to the ability of, and the active interest taken 
by the Deputy Commissioners. 

26 Tins morning the President inaugurated the Backward 
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Classes Commission under the chairmanship cf Kakas-Vb 
Kalelkar n It is well to remember how mam of on; propa 
are likely to be affected b> the activ iues and the ret on me” 
cations of this Commission. The following popiTair-n 
figures are significant. Thee me for all -India 

Scheduled Castes . . 5,13.50,267 

Scheduled Tribes . . 1.91,36,25b 

Unscheduled Backward Classes . . 7,15.85.915 

14.20,7 2,432 

Thus, about 14 crores oi 1 42 mill Ions of oui people belong 
to the Scheduled Caste^ or Tribes and the unscheduled 
Backward Classes This is a tremendous number. Even this 
is based on an empirical classification of Backward Classes 
The Government of India has recognhed certain castes as 
backward for the purpose of granting scholarships. It x* 
astonishing to note that the number of these castes is 1 ,33 1 

27 This minute division of our people m castes arid 
groups is a terrifying factor. Until we break down these 
barriers and, m effect, break dow n the caste svstera, we shall 
never wholly get over the difficulties which have faced us 
Tven so, of course, the economic problem will remain and is 
the most important. Indeed, from an economic point of view 
one might well say that about 80% of our population is 
backward. Progress thus cannot come if we confine it to one 
group or other, but only if it is India-wide and comprises all 

28 Large numbers of foreigners come here and tour about 
India Apart from the normal tourists, there are a good 
number of people who are especially interested in seeing 
what is being done in building up the new India. I find that 
m the tour programmes made for them, qui te a lot of tihxe is 
given to sightseeing of our famous monuments, etc. ThL is. 
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no doubt, interesting But t nearci complaints from them t» 
the effect that they came to see the new India and have sect 
mostly relics of the old. I think \vc should tom on Hate moi 
on their seeing out great developmental and ronsiructior 
works, and out community projtcts. 


Voui s sincere!} 
Jawalunlal Nehru 



29 


New Delhi 
3 Aptil, 193 S 


Mv dear Chief Minister, 

For eight days I was absent from Delhi tonring oar North 
Eastern Frontier regions and crossing over to the Burma 
side. 1 U Nil, the Prime Minister of Burma, was with me for 
tne greater part of this tour. During this period, I was largelv 
cut off from news. On my return I am rather overwhelmed by 
many developments. A succession of events have taken place 
in the international sphere, which have, rather suddenly, 
changed the whole aspect of the present situation. The 
initiative in this change has come both from the Soviet 
Union and from China. 2 There has been much specula tioi 
and even some appiehension as to the real reason for this 
change in policy. 3 * Whatever the reason, change is for the 
good and l do not see why we should not welcome it as such 
We cannot allow our fears to overwhelm us at every step. For 
the first time after a long period, there appears to be some 
reasonable hope of breaking the deadlock in Korea. 


1 Fiom 30 Match to 6 April 1953 

2 While the Soviet Union laid emphasis on "‘peaceful ro-existence 
and welcomed the visit of American journalists to Moscow, Zhou Eniji 
proposed on 30 March 1953 that both sides in Korea repatriate all willing 
prisoners and the remaining be handed over to a neutral state “to ensure a 
lust solution of the question of their repatriation. 

3 Reports from Washington of 4 April 1953 described the curient 
peace overtures of the Soviet Union and the Chinese leadership as “most 
dangerous” and a part of the design to stave off the defeat of the 
Communist forces in Korea by gaining time to rebuild their forces and 
also to p omote differences be w 'en he l n ted S a ■s and d e Eu opea 

a lies 
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no doubt, interesting. But i neard complaints it ora them to 
the efiect that they came to see the new India and have seen 
nostly relics of the old I think we should concert n ale mote 
on their seeing out gieat developmental and construction 
wobb,. and our community projects. 

Veins sincerely 
Jawahailal Nehm 
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Nev Delhi 
8 Apiil, 1953 


M\ clear Chief Minister, 

For eight days I was absent from Delhi touring our North 
Eastern Frontier regions and crossing over to the Burma 
Side. 5 U Nu, the Prime Minister of Burma, was with me for 
the greater part of this tour. During this period, I was largely 
cut off from news. On rny return I am rather overwhelmed by 
many developments. A succession of events have taken place 
m the international sphere, which have, rather suddenly, 
changed the whole aspect of the present situation. The 
initiative in this change has come both from the Soviet 
Union and from China. 1 2 There has been much speculation 
and even some apprehension as to the real reason for this 
change in policy. 3 ' Whatever the reason, change is for the 
good and I do not see why we should not welcome it as such. 
We cannot allow our fears to overwhelm us at every step For 
the first time after a long period, there appears to be some 
reasonable hope of breaking the deadlock in Korea. 


1 From 30 Maich to 6 April 1953 

2 While the Soviet Union laid emphasis on “peaceful co-existence’’ 
and welcomed the visit of American journalists to Moscow, Zhou EnLu 
proposed on 30 March 1953 that both sides in Korea repatriate all willing 
prisoners and the remaining be handed over to a neutral state “to ensure a 
’ust solution of the question of their repatriation ” 

3 Reports from Washington of 4 April 1953 desciibed the current 
peace overtures of the Soviet Union and the Chinese leadership as “most 
dangerous” and a part oi the design to stave off the defeat of the 
Communist forces in Korea b> gaining time to rebuild their forces and 
a so to promote differences between he L mted Slates and the Eu opean 
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2 International events, however important, are distant 
and personal tragedy affects us much more. We have had a 
double tragedy in quick succession. Asaf Ali, 4 our Amba- 
ssador-Minister at Berne, died suddenly early on the 2nd 
April. On that very day, Shafiqur-Rehman Qidwai, 5 a 
Minister in the Delhi Slate Government, also 
died. Asaf All’s body was brought to Delhi and his 
funeral took place yesterday. The State honoured him in 
e\ ery way, but the significance of that funeral came from the 
multitudes of the citizens of Delhi who mourned him. 

3 Asaf Ali occupied many high offices of State during the 
last six years. He was a Cabinet Minister, our first Ambassador 
m Washington, the Governor of a State, our Ambassador- 
Minister in Berne, Austria and the Vatican. But his position 
m India’s public life transcended even these high offices, for 
he was one of the old band which was associated with the 
stiuggle for India’s freedom ever since the end of the First 
World War. His loss is great from every point of view but, 
more especially, for those who have been his colleagues and 
comrades during these several decades. 

4 He was in a sense symbolic of the old variegated culture 
of Delhi, which unfortunately, is rapidly becoming a thing 
of the past. He was essentially of Delhi and, therefore, the 
people of Delhi were greatly attached to him. A true 
representative as he was of Delhi’s culture, yet his was 
essentially a modem and active mind. Sensitive and fastidious, 
brought up in the tradition of the old leaders of Delhi and 


4 (1888-1953) Congressman from Delhi; member, Congress Working 
Committee, 1940-42; Deputy Leader, Congress Party in the Central 
Assembly, 1 945, Member for Transport and Railways, Interim Government, 
1946-4 / , Ambassador to Washington, 1947—4S; Governor of Orissa, 
1948-52; Ambassador to Switzerland, Austria and Vatican, 1952-53. 

5 (1900-1953). Professor at Jamia Millia, New Delhi, and a close 
associate of Dr Zak*r Hussain Minister for Education and Development 
Delh State 1952 53 
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India, Hakim Ajmal Khan 6 and Dr. M.A. Ansari, 7 he was 
deeply pained at the occurrences in Delhi and elsewhere of 
August and September 1947. All that he and Delhi had stood 
for seemed to have been denied in those terrible days. And so, 
he, like many others, while rejoicing in the freedom that had 
crowned our efforts, carried many a wound hidden away m 
the recesses of his heart. He was a fine writer both in English 
and Urdu and some of his poems and dramatic pieces in 
l idu neienotable. For nearly three years he and I and some 
others lit ed m the most intimate companionship in Ahmed- 
nagar prison. 8 There can be no better way of getting to know 
a person than by being in prison with him. All our virtues as 
vs ell as our failings come out in the strain and abnormal 
atmosphere of close confinement. Asaf Ali was ill for some 
time there and later, on transfer to a Punjab prison, he 
suffered severe illness which shook him up. He recovered 
gradually, but evidently he never quite got over that attack 
Because of his considerable absences from India, during this 
formative and changing period of our national life, and even 
more so, from the shock of partition and after and the 
changes this had brought about in the texture of life in 
Delhi, Asaf Ali, though fitting in, had a somewhat lost look 
as if he was missing something he was used to. I believe he 
liked his latest assignment at Berne, Vienna, and the Vatican 
and he sent us long and interesting letters and reports. He 
was looking forward greatly to a conference 9 we intend 
having at Lucerne in Switzerland in June next. This 
conference is meant for the Heads of our Missions in Europe 
We are having these regional conferences and find them very 

6 (1865-1927) Leading physician of the Unani school of medicine 
and prominent Congressman of Delhi and supporter of the non 
cooperation movement. President, Indian National Congress, 1921. 

7 (1880-1936) Physician and a leading Congressman of Delhi, 
placed a prominent role in the Home Rule and Khilafat campaigns. 
President, Indian National Congress, 1927 

8 From 9 August 1942 to 28 March 1945. 

9 71 e ct n ft 1 rente at Burgcnstock near I uLcrne from 17 to 20 June 
19* 3 a nded by eleven H ads of Ind anMss ons 
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2 International events, however important, are distant 
and personal tragedy affects us much more. We have had a 
double tragedy in quick succession. Asaf Ali,* our Amba- 
ssador-Minister at Berne, died suddenly early on the 2nd 
April. On that very day, Shafiqur-Rehman Qidwai, 4 5 a 
Minister in the Delhi State Government, also 
died Asaf Ali’s body was brought to Delhi and his 
funeral took place yesterday. The State honoured him in 
every way, but the significance of that funeral came from the 
multitudes of the citizens of Delhi who mourned him. 

3 Asaf Ali occupied many high offices of State during the 
last six years. He was a Cabinet Minister, our first Ambassador 
in Washington, the Governor of a State, our Ambassador- 
Minister in Berne, Austria and the Vatican. But his position 
in India’s public life transcended even these high offices, for 
he was one of the old band which was associated with the 
struggle for India’s freedom ever since the end of the First 
World War. His loss is great from every point of view but, 
more especially, for those who have been his colleagues and 
comrades during these several decades. 

4 He was in a sense symbolic of the old variegated culture 
of Delhi, which unfortunately, is rapidly becoming a thing 
of the past. He was essentially of Delhi and, therefore, the 
people of Delhi were greatly attached to him. A true 
representative as he was of Delhi's culture, yet his was 
essentially a modern and active mind. Sensitive and fastidious, 
brought up in the tradition of the old leaders of Delhi and 


4 (1888-1953). Congressman from Delhi; member. Congress Working 
Committee, 1940-42, Deputy Leader, Congress Party in the Genual 
Assembly, 1945; Member forTransportand Railways, Interim Government, 
1946-47, Ambassador to Washington, 1947-48; Governor of Gnssa, 
1948-52: Ambassador to Switzerland, Austria and Vatican, 1952-53 

5 (1900-1953). Professor at jamia Milha, New Delhi, and a close 

associa*eof Dr Zalar Hussain for Education and Developmen 

Delh Sta e 1952 53 
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2 International events, however important, are distant 
and personal tragedy affects us much more. We have had a 
double tragedy in quick succession. Asaf AH, 4 our Amba- 
ssador-Minister at Berne, died suddenly early on the 2nd 
April. On that very day, Shafiqur-Rehman Qidwai, 5 a 
Minister in the Delhi State Government, also 
died Asaf Ali’s body was brought to Delhi and his 
funeral took place yesterday. The State honoured him in 
every way, but the significance of that funeral came from the 
multitudes of the citizens of Delhi who mourned him. 

3 Asaf Ali occupied many high offices of State during the 
last six years. He was a Cabinet Minister, our first Ambassador 
in Washington, the Governor of a State, our Ambassador- 
Minister in Berne, Austria and the Vatican. But his position 
in India’s public life transcended even these high offices, for 
he was one of the old band which was associated with the 
struggle for India’s freedom ever since the end of the First 
World War. His loss is great from every point of view but, 
more especially, for those who have been his colleagues and 
comrades during these several decades. 

4 He was in a sense symbolic of the old variegated culture 
of Delhi, which unfortunately, is rapidly becoming a thing 
of the past. He was essentially of Delhi and, therefore, the 
people of Delhi were greatly attached to him. A true 
representative as he was of Delhi’s culture, yet his was 
essentially a modem and active mind. Sensitive and fastidious, 
brought up in the tradition of the old leaders of Delhi and 


4 (1888-1953). Congressman from Delhi, member. Congress Working 
Committee, 1940-42; Deputy Leader, Congress Party in the Genual 
Assembly, 1945, MemberforTransportand Railways, Interim Government, 
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India, Hakim Ajmal Khan 6 and Dr. M.A. Ansari, 7 he was 
deeply pained at the occurrences in Delhi and elsewhere of 
\ugust and September 1947. All that he and Delhi had stood 
for seemed to have been denied in those terrible days. And so, 
he, like many others, while rejoicing in the freedom that had 
crowned our efforts, carried many a wound hidden away m 
the recesses of his heart. He was a fine writer both m English 
and Urdu and some of his poems and dramatic pieces m 
L idu ete notable. For nearly three years he and land some 
others In ed in the most intimate companionship in Ahmed- 
nagar prison. 8 There can be no better way of getting to know 
a person than by being in prison with him All our virtues as 
well as our failings come out in the strain and abnormal 
atmosphere of close confinement. Asaf Ali was ill for some 
time there and later, on transfer to a Punjab prison, he 
suffered severe illness which shook him up. He recovered 
gradually, but evidently he never quite got over that attack 
Because of his considerable absences from India, during this 
formative and changing period of our national life, and even 
more so, from the shock of partition and after and the 
changes this had brought about in the texture of life m 
Delhi, Asaf Ali, though fitting in, had a somewhat lost look 
as if he was missing something he was used to. I believe he 
liked his latest assignment at Berne, Vienna, and the Vatican 
and he sent us long and interesting letters and reports. He 
was looking forward greatly to a conference 9 we intend 
having; at Lucerne in Switzerland in June next. This 
conference is meant for the Heads of our Missions in Europe 
We are having these regional conferences and find them very 

6 (1865-1927) Leading physician of the Unani school of medicine 
and prominent Congressman of Delhi and supporter of the non 
cooperation movement; President, Indian National Congress, 1921. 

7 (1880-1936) Physician and a leading Congressman of Delhi, 
played a prominent role in the Home Rule and Khilafat campaigns, 
President, Indian National Congress, 1927 

8 From 9 August 1942 to 28 March 1945. 

9 1c conference at Burgens ock nea Lucerne (on 7 to 20 June 
953 was a ended by eleven Heads of Indian M ss ons 
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helpful. Asaf Ah was particularly in charge of the Lucerne 
Conference and was taking a personal interest in the 
arrangements for it. I was myself greatly looking forward to 
this \ isit to Lucerne where I would meet him and others and 
discuss this changing scene in international affairs and try to 
understand it. He died suddenly with practically no advance 
wammgand when he appeared to be in tolerable health. His 
w i fe had joined him only the day before. Perhaps it is better 
to die that way and not after a lingering and painful illness 
The shock and the sorrow is for others. 

5. Shafiqur-Rehman Qidwai had this long illness and for 
the last two months or more he lay in hospital. He was not 
an all-India figure like Asaf All, hut perhaps few men were 
loved and respected so much in the circle of their acquain- 
tance. In Delhi, Shafiqur-Rehman was immensely popular, 
quiet and modest and devoted to his work, more particularly 
to educa don, w hich was his special subject. He was that rare 
type which is the salt of the earth. AH his life he had served 
the jamia Millia on a bare pittance. He was one of that noble 
band who had helped Dr. Zakir Hussain 10 to build up the 
jamia and made it what it is. Ail his life was a long and 
continuing record of self-sacrificing labour and smiling 
devotion to duty. There was no fuss about him or ambition 
for office. When a ministership in Delhi State came to him, 
he hesitated for long and it was no easy matter for me to 
induce him to accept it. Yet having taken this responsibility, 
he put his heart and soul in the work. 

6 So I return to Delhi from my north-eastern tour rich in 
many new and valuable experiences, but feeling rather 
desolate and the poorer tor the loss of two friends and 
comrades. The old generation passes and we who belong to 
that generation, begin to feel a little lonely occasionally. We 
carry on with our work because it is that which gives some 
meaning and function to life. 

7 My visit to the frontier areas gave me a further insight 


10 For b fa see Vol 1 p 439 
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into the problems o£ these tribal people whom I like so 
much, even though sometimes some of them are troublesome. 
I wish I could make our countrymen in the rest of India 
realize the importance of these areas and the fine quality of 
many of the people who live there. They are a challenge to 
us How are we gomg to deal with them and how are we 
going to benefit them? Not by treating them as museum and 
anthropological specimens as the British used to do, and not 
by ignoring their distinctive character and trying to merge 
them in the common sea of Indian humanity, where they 
would lose many of the virtues that they possess without 
perhaps gaining other virtues. 

8 The mere fact that the two Prime Ministers of India and 
Burma jointly toured these tribal areas on both sides of the 
frontier had great significance. I rather doubt if this kind of 
thing has been done previously anywhere. It brought out the 
friendly and co-operative character of our relationship. Our 
frontier with Burma, though a difficult one and sometimes 
even an undemarcated one, offers us no political problem of 
any magnitude. I wish our other frontiers were equally 
fortunate. 

9 Apart from tribal problems, U Nu and I discussed many 
matters, for there is much in common in our views of 
international affairs and even in regard to domestic policies. 
U Nu and the Burmese Government are specially exercised 
at present about the presence and the depredations of the 
Kuomintang troops in North-East Burma. These troops have 
been there for the last two or three years. One would have 
thought that without outside help and supplies, they would 
fade out. Instead of this, they have actually grown in 
numbers and have got new equipment. They tried to 
commit raids into China but were driven back with heavy 
loss. Nevertheless, they have grown and lately they have 
committed all kinds of atrocities on the Burmese. It is clear, 
therefore, that they have been receiving supplies from 
abroad. Those supplies can only come via Thailand and 
piobably from Formosa. Who is directly actually responsible 
for this it is difficult to say Possibly some foreign adventurers 
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are responsible. But it is a legitimate inference that the 
Formosa Government has helped in this matter and that the 
Thai Government has connived at it There are stones of 
some Americans helping m the gun running and indeed 
having airlifts. The U.S, Government had denied respon- 
sibility 51 and we shouldaccept their denial, but that does not 
absolve individual Americans from being parties to this 
business. 

10. It is absolutely clear that the presence of these Kuommtang 
troops in Burma is an offence by every kind of law, national 
or international Their misbehaviour makes it worse. The 
Burmese Government have been extraordinarily patient 
about this. For the last two years they have been thinking of 
taking this matter to the U.N. and have often consulted us on 
the subject. They have repeatedly drawn the attention of the 
U.S. and U.K. Governments to it, who have promised to do 
something. 12 What they did, I do know, but it produced no 
results whatever. Now, at last, the Burmese Government 
decided to make a complaint of K. M.T. aggression before the 
U.N. This woke up the U.S. Government to the seriousness 
of the situation and they have been trying ever since to get 
this discussion postponed so that some transfer of the 


11 Dean Acheson, on 23 January, and the acting U.S. Charge d' 
Affaires in Burma, on 28 January 1953, categorically denied that the 
United States had aided the Kuommtang troops in any way 

12 On 28 January 1952, the U S. Charge d' Affaires stated that the 
United States had, on the Burmese Government’s request, represented to 
the Taiwan Government on the subject “to the extent it was possible for 
one sovereign Government to put pressure on another.” The U.S 
Government also assured co-operation in any investigation about tht 
presence of Americans or other foreigners among the Kuommtang forces 
n Burma 
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K M.T. troops elsewhere might be arranged. 13 If the matter 
comes up for discussion in the U.N,, H it will be difficult for 
the U.S. to come out free from all blame. After all, the 
Formosa regime is entirely a client State of the U.S., helped 
and financed by them. 

1 1. The Burmese Government have felt so strongly in this 
matter that they have decided not to accept any more 
technical aid assistance from the U.S. 13 This was a brave 
step, because undoubtedly Burma was profiting by this 
assistance and wanted it. But it was said that they were 
tolerating the presence of K.M.T. troops in order to get 
assistance from the U.S. They were too proud and sensitive 
to put up with this charge and they felt also that by giving up 
this aid, they will force attention to this issue, which indeed 
they have done. There can be no doubt that the Burmese case 
m this matter is a strong one from every point of view. We 
have assured them of our full support. 

12 Just before I left for the frontier, we held a regional 
conference in Delhi of our Heads of Missions in Western 
Asia. 16 For several days we met together and discussed not 
only the problems of each individual and country, but even 
more so the larger world situation, more especially in 
relation to the Middle East. 17 These talks were very pro fi tab I? 


13. Nehru was told by U Nu on 6 April 1953 that the American 
Ambassador in Burma had proposed to the Burmese Government 
postponement of the discussion of the K.M T issue in the United Nations 
till the next session of the General Assembly, and m the interim period a 
committee consisting of Thailand, Nationalist China, U S.A , andBurma 
could consider ways and means of implementing withdrawal of the 
K M.T. troops. 

14. The political committee discussed the issue on 17 April 1953. 

15. The Burmese Government informed the United States on 17 March 
that, they would terminate the agreement by 30 June 1953. 

16 From 25 to 27 March 1953. 

1 7. The conference discussed the prospects of expanding India’s trade 
with East and West Asian countries against stiff Japanese competition. It 
also undei lined the need to encourage cultural exchanges and provide 
on t a d adequa e ' lfo t'on about India n these cou tr es 
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are responsible. But it is a legitimate inference that the 
Formosa Gov ernment has helped in this matter and that the 
Thai Got ernment has connived at it. There are stories of 
some Americans helping m the gun running and indeed 
having airlifts. The U.S. Government had denied respon 
sibiiity 11 and we should accept their denial, but that does not 
absolve individual Americans from being parties to this 
business. 

10 It is absolutely clear that the presence of these Kuomintang 
troops in Burma is an offence by every kind of law, national 
or international. Their misbehaviour makes it worse. The 
Burmese Government have been extraordinarily patient 
about this. For the last two years they have been thinkingof 
taking this matter to the U.N. and have often consulted us on 
the subject. They have repeatedly drawn the attention of the 
U S. and U.K. Governments to it, who have promised to do 
something. 12 What they did, I do know, but it produced no 
results whatever. Now, at last, the Burmese Government 
decided to make a complaint of K.M.T. aggression before the 
U N. This woke up the U.S. Government to the seriousness 
of the situation and they have been trying ever since to get 
this discussion postponed so that some transfer of the 


11. Dean Acheson, on 23 January, and the acting U.S Charge d' 
Affaires in Burma, on 28 January 1953, categorically denied that the 
United States had aided the Kuomintang troops m any way, 

12. On 28 January 1952, the U.S. Charge d' Affaires stated that the 
United States had, on the Burmese Government’s request, represented to 
the Taiwan Government on the subject “to the extent it was possible for 
one sovereign Government to put pressure on another " The U S 
Government also assured co-operation in any investigation about the 
presence of Americans or other foreigners among the Kuomintang forces 

n Burma 
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K M.T. troops elsewhere might be arranged. 13 If the matter 
comes up for discussion in the U.N.J 4 it will be difficult for 
the U.S. to come out free from all blame. After all, the 
Formosa regime is entirely a client State of the U.S., helped 
and financed by them. 

1 1 The Burmese Government have felt so strongly in this 
matter that they have decided not to accept any more 
technical aid assistance from the U.S. 15 This was a brave 
step, because undoubtedly Burma was profiting by this 
assistance and wanted it. But it was said that they were 
tolerating the presence of K.M.T. troops in order to get 
assistance from the U.S. They were too proud and sensitive 
to put up with this charge and they felt also that by giving up 
this aid, they will force attention to this issue, which indeed 
they have done. There can be no doubt that the Burmese case 
in this matter is a strong one from every point of view. We 
have assured them of our full support. 

12 Just before I left for the frontier, we held a regional 
conference in Delhi of our Heads of Missions in Western 
Asia. 16 For several days we met together and discussed not 
only the problems of each individual and country, but even 
more so the larger world situation, more especially in 
relation to the Middle East. 17 These talks were very prof i tab k 


13. Nehru was told by U Nu on 5 April 1953 that the American 
Ambassador in Burma had proposed to the Burmese Government 
postponement of the discussion of the K.M.T. issue m the United Nations 
till the next session of the General Assembly, and in the interim period a 
committee consisting of Thailand, Nationalist China, U S.A , and Burma 
could consider ways and means of implementing withdrawal of the 
K M.T. troops 

14. The political committee discussed the issue on 17 April 1953. 

15. The Burmese Government informed the United States on 1 7 March 
that they would terminate the agreement by 30 June 1953. 

16 From 25 to 27 March 1953. 

1 7. The conference discussed the prospects of expanding India’s trade 
v. uh East and West Asian countries against stiff Japanese competition It 
also underlined the need to encourage cultural exchanges and provide 
orra and adequate information abuu Ind a in tliese o ntr es 
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and instructive. It is dear that these regional conferences do 
much good. Our next such conference as I have indicated, 
v, ill be held at Lucerne in Switzerland in June next. This 
will he for our European Missions. 

13. The position m the Middle Eastern countries might 
perhaps be described in somewhat contradictory terms as 
one of static serm-cnsis. In Iran, the deadlock with the U.K 
continues and there appears to be no prospect of a solution. 15 
Meanwhile, internal difficulties have arisen and there have 
been some differences between Prime Minister Mosaddeq 
and the Shah. 19 Every crisis that develops there leaves Prime 
Minister Mosaddeq firmly in the saddle. There appears to be 
no doubt that he is the dominating personality in Iran both 
with the people and with a large section of the army. 

14. Developments in Egvpt are more interesting and of 
wider significance. The Sudan issue, though not finally 
settled, is on the way to settlement, and our Chief Election 
Commissioner, Shri Sukumar Sen, is functioning as the 
Chairman of the Sudan Election Commission. He has not 
only to arrange for the carrying out of the election but has to 
give some important, political decisions as to the number of 
seats that should be set aside for nomination and the number 
to be elected. This decision will make a difference. The U.K 
Government is anxious to have a fairly large number of 
nominated members; the Egyptian Government prefer more 
elected members. The principal issue now in Egypt is that of 
the Sue? Canal, 20 where the U K. Government has got 
enormous installations. It is in fact their principal cen tre for 

IS. On 19 March, Iran rejected fresh Anglo-American proposals for 
settlement of the oil dispute. 

19 See ante, p. 260 

20. The Anglo-Egypdan treaty of 1936 authorizing the presence of 
British troops in the Suez Canal Zone for joint control over the movement 
of ships through the Canal was unilaterally abrogated by Egypt on 8 
October 1951 The British Government took strong exception to this On 
22 March 1953, Tvieguib demanded unconditional evacuation of the 
British troops from Egypt Discussions between the two countries oil the 
ssue last ng ten days were adjourned indefinitely on 6 May 1953 
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the whole of the Middle East region and they will suffer very 
great loss it they have to give it up and yet there seems no 
other way hut for them to give it up. Even from a military 
point of view, it cannot be of much use to them unless there 
is agreement with Egypt. Because of this lack of agreement, 
there has not been any progress made in regard to the 
proposed Middle East Defence Organization 
15 The outstanding development in the international 
situation during the last few days has come from the Scwiet 
Union and, to some extent, from China. Internally, m 
Russia, the sudden release of the Jewish doctors 21 and the 
punishment of those who were instrumental m sending 
them to prison, has been a strange and wholly unexpected 
development which it is not easy to explain. In any event, it 
indicates a change m internal policy. That should not lead 
us to think that the basic policies laid down in Stalin’s time 
are being varied. But this, as well as other events, do indicate 
that the Soviet Union is putting forward a conciliatory 
approach and would like to create an atmosphere of peace. 
The reactions to this in other countries have on the whole 
been good, but there is much apprehension, especially in the 
U.S.A., as to the motives behind all this. There are also some 
people in the U.S.A. who do not particularly like a sudden 
cessation of the “cold war” 22 as this might have certaip 
internal and external consequences which they might not 
approve of. 

1 b The Chinese Government, no doubt with the approval 
of the Soviet Union, have also put forward proposals for an 
armistice in Korea. These proposals begin with an exchange 


2 1 . The official announcement on 4 Apui 1 953 said that fifteen doctors 
arrested on 13 January had been exonerated of the charges of murder of 
Soviet leaders. 

22. Dulles said on 3 April 1953 that the Communist peace overtures had 
not removed the basic threat posed by the Soviet Union to the free world 
On 3 April 1953, General Alfred Gruenther said that the Soviet Union 
was undoubtedly ‘ making a major effort” to isolate the United States 
from ts a es. 
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o f sick and wounded prisoners 23 and are being extended to 
cover other matters. In effect, the Chinese Government has 
come very near the Indian, resolution on Korea. 

17 Dr. Graham has presented another report about hts 
talks on Kashmir 24 This report does not carry us any further 
Meanwhile, there has been much talk of my meeting Khwaja 
Xazimuddm, the Pakistan Prime Minister, to discuss various 
matters in issue between us including Kashmir. I had 
suggested to him that there should be a meeting at official 
level to consider most of these matters and it is likely that 
such a meeting will take place fairly soon. Pie had invited me 
to go to Karachi, but it is very difficult for me to find the time 
for this in April or May, that is, before I leave for England I 
would also like to wait for the result of the official meeting 
before I fix any visit to Karachi. 

18 Conditions in Pakistan have not wholly settled down 
yet, more specially in West Punjab where the anti-Qadiam 
troubles continue to some extent. 25 On the whole, however, 
the Central Government of Pakistan has functioned with 
strength and Khwaja Nazimuddm has, for the first time, 
come out as a man of some strength and decisive action. 

19 You know of the decisions we have thus far made 
regarding the Andhra State which is to be established on the 
1st October, 1953. The principal points have already been 
decided, others are being attended to One relatively minor 


23. An agreement to this effect was signed on 9 April between the U N 
and the Communist Commands. 

24 In his report presented on 27 March 3953, Graham said that as both 
sides had refused his proposal of 14 February m regard to the number of 
troops to be stationed on either side of the ceasefire line, he felt that there 
was no ground left to continue the conference and therefore in agreement 
with the two representatives had decided to conclude it. He however 
suggested that the two countries reach an agreement through direct 
negotiations 

25 See ante p 266 
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matter, namely that relating to the Bellary taluk,- 5 is still 
under consideration. It has been a matter of surprise and 
distress to me at the way violent agitation is taking place 
about this taluk. Rails have been uprooted, trains stopped 
and generally an attempt made to force the hands of 
Government in making its decision. We shall come to a 
decision about the Bellary taluk very soon. 27 We have been 
waiting for detailed figures about it and we have now 
received them. It is a bad thing for some of our people to take 
to these totally unnecessary and highly objectionable methods 
in matters of this kind. What is regrettable is that some 
otherwise responsible persons encourage this kind of thing 
At a moment when all kinds of ratal developments are taking 
place in the world, and in India we are facing major 
problems, for some people to try to make a small issue like 
that of the Bellary taluk the first issue in India, does not 
show either wisdom or vision. 

20. I have been asked to draw your attention to the 
questionnaire issued by the Press Commission of which 


26. There was a hartal and demonstrations by students in Hubh on 3 
April 1953 to protest agamstthe 'dismemberment’ of Bellary district horn. 
Mysore and its inclusion in the proposed Andhra State Several Congress 
members expressed their strong feelings in the Bombay Legislature on the 
subject and some members in Mysore even resigned their membership of 
the party on 26 March. 

27 On 19 May, the Government accepted the recommendauon to 
retain Rellary taluk ‘n the Mysore sta'e 
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Justice Rajadhyaksha 23 is the Chairman, The work of this 
Commission has been held up by the delay in obtaining 
replies to their questionnaire. This questionnaire was sent 
to all the State Governments also. It is a long one and it may 
not be easy to answer all the questions. But whatever answers 
can he given should be sent as early as possible. I would 
request you to have this done. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


28. G-S. Rajadhyaksha (1896-1955). Entered I.C.S., 1920; member, 
Court of Industrial Arbitration, 1940-46; Commissioner, Income Tax 
Investigation Commission, 1947-48; Chairman. Indian Air Transport 
Inq dry Committee 1951 and Press Comm ssion 1952 53 
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New Delhi 
19 April, 1953 


Mv dear Chief Minister, 

The international situation has continued to develop since I 
wrote to you last eleven days ago and many notable events 
have taken place. One might almost think that peace is 
going to break out in the Far East. There is definitely a 
possibility of ceasefire there. The first practical step agreed 
to was the exchange of sick and wounded prisoners. 1 This is 
on its way now. in the U.N., the Brazilian resolution 
regarding Korea 2 3 * was adopted and the Polish resolution 5 
was withdrawn/ 1 This was an additional gesture on the part 
of the Soviet group in the U.N. in favour of a peaceful 
settlement. 

2. Chou En-lai, Foreign Minister of China, made a proposal 
some days ago about the exchange of prisoners which was 
very near the Indian resolution at the U.N. 5 This proposal 


1 See ante, p.282. 

2 The resolution passed by the General Assembly on 19 April 1953 
noted the agreement signed for the exchange of sick and wounded 
prisoners of war in Korea; expressed hope that further negotiations at 
Panmunjom would lead to an early armistice in Korea; and proposed 
immediate discussion on the Korean question in the Assembly after 
armistice agreement had been signed. 

3 The Polish resolution, besides calling for an end to the Korean war, 

uggested a treaty between the five great powers banning the use of the 

atomic bomb reduction by one-third of their armed forces and dixso uiion 
of the aggressive NATO Pa t 
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v, as communicated more formally by the North Korean 
GeneralNam II s at Panmunjom. I think it might be said that 
this was partly the result of the Indian resolution on Korea at 
the U.N.. which was so much condemned by the Soviet 
Union and China at the time. It is interesting also to note 
that the proposal for the exchange of sick and wounded 
prisoners was originally made by our Health Minister 6 7 at an 
International Red Cross Conference last year. 8 It was passed 
at that conference but not accepted by the Soviet represen- 
tative there. We have no particular desire to take credit for 
these developments, because they are really due to many 
other factors and forces at work. But it is some satisfaction to 
know that we have been moving in the right direction and 
ttiat others have gradually come into line. 

3 Whatever the reasons might be for the change in policy 
:n the Soviet Union and in China, there can be no doubt that 
there has been a marked change and the change is for the 
good. As such we must welcome it. In America, even more 
than elsewhere, there is a good deal of apprehension about 
this change and a feeling that this is some subtle intrigue 
which has to be guarded against. The outbreak of peace, 
though obviously welcomed by large numbers of people, is 
viewed with apprehension by some, who think that this 
might lead to even more difficult problems. Persons who 
believe in the inevitability of war can only view any 
immediate armistice as a postponement of the inevitable It 
is thought that a truce in Korea will be advantageous to the 
North Koreans and Chinese and will enable them to build 
up their forces there without interference from hostile air or 


6 (1914-1976), Chief of the Staff of the Korean People’s Army, 1950, 
Chairman, North Korean Armistice Delegation, 1951-53, Minister of 
Foreign Affairs. 1953-57; Deputy Prime Minister, 1957; Minister of 
Railways, 1963-67 

7 Rajhumari Amnt Kaur. Forb. fn see Vol. 1, p, 364. 

8 Rajkumari Amnt Kaur, at the meeting of the executive committee 
of the League of the Red Cross Societies in December 1952, appealed for 
ending of hostilities m Korea and suggested immediate repatriation of all 
sick and wounded prisoners as a gesture of goodwil 
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sea power, and to wait patiently for a future opportunity for 
aggression. Hence military opinion m the U S. does not 
view the possibility of a truce with much favour. 

4 On the other hand, there is obviouslv a passionate 
longing for peace and President Eisenhower delivered an 
important speech three days ago, 9 in which he called fox- 
peace and world disarmament. He further made a proposal 
for a world reconstruction fund to be built up out of the 
savings from the armament programme to be used for the 
development specially of the undeveloped areas of the 
world. This proposal is not a new one and representatives of 
India have in the past suggested it. But, coming from the 
President of the U.S., it is obviously important. President 
Eisenhower’s speech is certainly a great improv ement upon 
the recent American approach to these problems which 
afflict Asia and Europe. There is, however, still an element 
of apprehension in it and lack of faith in the sincerity of the 
Soviet Union’s desire for peace. 10 

5 These world developments have been accompanied by- 
somewhat friendlier relations between India and the Soviet 
Union and China Unfortunately, in China especially, these 
relations had become distant and tense after the passing by 
the U.N. of the Indian resolution on Korea and many hard 
things have been said in China about India. 11 Gradually that 
stopped and now there have been definite approaches to us 
again. 12 While we are always willing to help, it is natural for 

9 On 16 April 1955 

10. In his speech on 16 April 1953, Eisenhower, while welcoming the 
Soviet desire for peace, asserted that the "sincerity of peaceful purpose" 
should he "attested bv deeds", and "clear and specific acts", such as 
signing of an Austrian treaty, release of thousands of prisoners held since 
Second World. War, peace in Asia, and disarmament which would be 
‘ impressive signs of sincere intent,” 

1 1 Beijing Radio accused India on 5 December 1952 of allying herself 
with the West in "hostile actions” against the Communist nations 

i2. India’s Ambassador in Beijing reported that Zhou Rnlai was keen 
on having friendly ties with India and desired India’s help in resumption 
of negotiations at Panmunjom 
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us to be a little cautious for fear of getting entangled and 
causing embarrassment all round. So we move warily, but 
remove, I hope, in the right direction. The Chinese and the 
North Korean proposals envisaged a neutral power to take 
charge of such prisoners as do not immediately seek to be 
repatriated. It is not dear whether these prisoners will be 
kept m Korea under the supervision of that neutral power or 
are expected to be transported to the territory of that power 
The presumption, I suppose, is that they should remain 
more or less where they are or in some place nearby which 
might be declared neutral for the purpose. There is no 
indication about the neutral power. The U . S. have suggested 
Switzerland. We are not at all anxious to be nominated as 
such a neutral power. 

6 So, events are moving fairly rapidly and we may be faced 
one of these days with the outbreak of peace, as it is called, in 
these days when war seems to be the normal state of affairs of 
mankind What will be the consequence of this when it 
comes? It will naturally lead to the consideration of political 
problems. In the Far East, this means the future of Korea 
itself, Formosa, and. the question of the People’s Government 
of China becoming a member of the U.N. All these are 
difficult, more espedaily the problem of Formosa. American 
strategy is based on Formosa being a base for action in case of 
war and there is little chance of their giving this up, 
although some eminent soldiers think that it is of no great 
importance from that point of view 7 . In Europe the principal 
problem is that of Germany. President Eisenhower has made 
a statement in regard to Germany which is more helpful 
than previous statements. 13 A smaller problem of Europe is 


IS. On 16 April 1953, Eisenhower said that the United States was keen 
to J press forward with present plans for the closer unity of nations of 
Western Europe . . . conducive to tire free movement of persons, trade and 
ideas. This community would include a free and United Germany with a 
Government based upon free and secret elections.” He appealed to the 
Soviet L nion for a political sett L 
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that of Austria. 14 This small and unfortunate country has 
suffered greatly because of the political rivalries of Great 
Powers. By itself it means little to either, but, as a possible 
base fat action in case of war, it has importance. It should 
not be too difficult to arrive at a settlement about Austria. If 
this happens, that would undoubtedly create a very good 
impression and relieve the tension in Europe. 

7 Apart from the political problems, there are economic 
consequences of peace. We do not know the internal 
conditions of the Soviet Union or China. Undoub tedlv 
China has been geared up to war conditions. But its 
economy is such that probably it will not be difficult to face 
the challenge of peace and convert their military apparatus 
towards peaceful reconstruction. It should be still less 
difficult in the Soviet Union whch has apparently undergone 
no great change during the last two or ihree years in this 
respect. In the United States of America and, to some extent, 
m the Western European countries, tire economic consequences 
are likely to be far more considerable. America has been 
geared up to war production on a colossai scale. Probably, if 
peace comes, there will have to be a shift over from this and it 
is likely that prices of many articles may fall owing to a glut 
'n the market. This might specially apply to defence 
equipment which is flowing out of American factories at a 
‘remeudous pace. There is a certain fear of some measure of 
economic upset because of this possible change-over in 
America. 

8. But all these are relatively minor matters, if the main 
objective of peace is gamed and the world tension lessened 
and efforts directed to peaceful reconstruction and develop- 
ment. If the present atmosphere of fear and suspicion that 
pervades the world changes into something better, then the 
gain is immeasurable and the whole world will profit by it. 


14. The Soviet Union had insisted on ‘demUitarizanon. and denazification' 
of Austria prior to signing of a peace treaty by the Allies and in February 1 
1953 demanded withdrawal of the treaty proposed by the United States, 
Britain and France. 
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9 The U.N. General Assembly is now considering the 
Burmese complaint about the presence of Kuomintang 
troops on the Burma-China border. 15 1 have referred to this 
m my previous letters. Subsequent information made public 
has made the position of Burma stronger. There can be no 
doubt that these forces have committed aggression and the 
Burmese Government are entitled to deal with that forcibly 
The C.S. Government have denied any active assistance to 
them and we should accept their denial. 16 But there can be 
little doubt that they could not have remained there if the 
U S. Government had taken a strong line with the Formosa 
Government. We are giving our full support to the Burmese 
complaint, 

10 The recent developments in Pakistan, leading to the 
dismissal of the Prime Minister, have come as a surprise 
everywhere. 17 As this news reached me, I was actually 
reading the last letter from Khwaja Nazimuddin to me. 18 In 
this he expressed his regret for the behaviour of Dawn 
newspaper in giving publicity to a false statement. 19 The 
change came suddenly but obviously there must have been a 
good deal of what is called palace intrigue behind it. This 
was not the result of any popular upheaval. It is not clear 
whether the Army Chiefs or the Civil Service heads had anv 
hand in it. We had been informed that Khwaja Nazimuddin’s 
stern handling of the West Punjab situation had enhanced 
his prestige. Now we are told that he had no prestige left It 
seems that these changes represent a struggle for power at the 


15. The Burmese complaint about the piesence of Kuomintang troops 
in their territory was introduced m the General Assembly on 18 April 
1953. 

16. See ante, p 278 

1 7 The Governor-General of Pakistan, Ghulam Mohammad, dismissed 
Khwaja Nazimuddin and his Cabinet on 1 7 April 1953, on the ground that 
the> had proved “inadequate to grapple with the difficulties facing the 
country , and asked Mahomed Ali Bogra to form a new Government 

18. On 15 April 1953. 

19. Dawn had reported on 12 April 1953 that Nehru had "refused to 
discuss" Kashmir and the canal water dispute with Nazimuddin- 
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top plus, ol course, grave dissatisfaction in the public mind 
a. due way the situation in Pakistan had been deteriorating 
during the past year or so. 

ii Mr. Zaf'ruIIah Khan had said sometime ago that 
Pakistan was a Middle-Eastern country, closely allied to the 
other countries of Western Asia . 20 This was a novel idea 
because nobody had ever thought of mis Middie-Eastern 
region, as it is called, extending to and including Pakistan. 
But, in a sense, Pakistan has indicated that, politically 
speaking, it is m line with the Middle East, where changes 
take place by sudden coups. I cannot say whether the new 
Government is likely to he better or worse than the last one. 
The new Prime Minister, Mr. Mahomed Ali,-- is rather an 
unknown quantity and it is possible that he may not occupy 
that post tor long, unless he remains there as a kind of 
balancing factor between powerful rivals. All this indicates 
the political instability of Pakistan in addition to the 
economic distress which the country is suffering from. Mr. 
\bdul Qayyum Khan , 22 the strong man of Pakistan, has left 
his Chief Ministership of the Frontier Province and has now 
become a Minister in the Central Government. He is hardly 
likely to play second fiddle there . 23 Meanwhile, an interesting 
consequence is that a new person will be Chief Minister in 
the Frontier Province . 24 


20. On 24 July 1952, Zafrullah Khan declared' "'It is to be hoped that, in 
the first instance, law and order in all Middie East territories in which 
Pakistan is also included, will be impartially, firmly and, if necessary, 
even ruthlessly maintained.” 

21. (1909-1963). Member, Bengal Muslim League, 1937-47; Ambassador 
to Burma, 1948; High Commissioner to Canada, 1949; Ambassador to the 
United States, 1952-53; Prime Minister of Pakistan 1953-55. 

22. For b £n. see Vol. 1, p. 326 

23. On 17 April 1953, he was appointed Minister for Industries, Food 
and Agriculture, 

24. Abdul Rashid, Inspector-General of Police of N.W F.P took over 
as Ch ef Minister on 23 April 1953 
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12. In South Africa, Dr. Malan has secured a victory in the 
general elections. 25 He went to the polls on the clear issue of 
apartheid or racial segregation and he has won. This means 
an accentuation of the situation in South Africa and 
probably additional measures to suppress the Africans and 
the Indians there. From the governmental point of view, this 
can no doubt be done and the movement against racial 
discrimination suppressed. But no one can imagine that Dr 
\Ialan’s victory will put an end to the passionate demand of 
the African people. Possibilities of peaceful settlement are 
being eliminated and the chances of greater and more 
widespread conflict increased. This, I believe, is being 
increasingly recognized in other parts of the world and the 
conscience of Europe and America, such as it is on these 
issues, is troubled But this pricking of conscience is not 
enough to make these countries change their policies. 

.3 In other parts of Africa also there is trouble more 
especially in Kenya where, according to the statement of a 
U K. Minister, there is some kind of civil war going on 
There have been horrible murders committed by some 
Africans of the Kikiyu tribe and there has been equally 
horrible mass repression by the government and, even more 
so, by the European settlers. On both sides deep passions 
have been roused and the future is very dark. The conviction 
of and the sentence passed 25 on Jorno Kenyatta 27 has added to 
the fire that is gradually spreading in those areas. We must 
condemn, not only for moral but also for practical reasons, 
the murder campaign of the Mau Mau society, or whatever it 
ib That puts the Africans there in the wrong and gives a 


25. In the elections held on 15 April 1953 Malan s National Party 
defeated the United Party 

26 On 8 April 1 953, Joxno Kenyatta and five others were convicted on 
charges oi: active involvement in the activities of the Mau Mau society and 
sentenced to seven-years’ hard labour 
27. (1891-1978). President, Kenyan African Union, 1947-52, impri 
soned by the British 1952-61 Pr me Min ster 1963-64 Pres'dent of tl e 
Repub c of Kenya 1%2 78 
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strong pretext for stem action to be taken against them The 
European settlers have taken full advantage of this. But we 
have to remember that these Africans have suffered terribly 
in the past and have been deprived of their lands. Gradually 
they have begun to make demands which are perfectly 
legitimate. The refusal to attend to any of these demands has 
led to deep frustration. And now the terrible repression on a 
mass scale that is going on in Kenya cannot possibly solve 
this problem. The sympathy of other African tribes is 
gradually being attracted towards the Kikiyus, who are the 
main sufferers at present. Whatever the faults and the sms of 
the Kikiyus might be, they have become the champions of 
reform. The passion for education among them has been 
extraordinary. They built up, almost with their blood and 
tears, thousands of schools. All these schools have now been 
closed by Government decree 2a I cannot understand how 
any Government can expect to solve this tremendous problem 
of Africa m this way. 

14. The proposal to have a Central African Federation has 
also been passed 29 in spite of the united opposition of the 
African leaders there. 30 This means the creation of another 
white European settlers' dominion, which is much worse 
than direct colonial administration. The only relieving 
feature of the scene in Africa is the progress made in Gold 


28. See ante, p 220. 

A) On 23 Mart h i 933, the House of Commons approved the scheme n i 
merge the British colonies of Noithern and Southern Rhodesia and 
Nvasaland in a Central African Federation. It would have a tedevd 
constitution, a central government for the settle! s controlled aiea andcn d 
sen ice 

30 In all the three territories, opposition to the federation scheme grew 
intense and on 13 Apnl !9 >3 the c liiefs in Nvasaland and the Njasaiand 
All u an Congress decided to appeal to the United Nations against the 
ptoposed scheme 
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12 In South Africa, Dr. Malan has secured a victory in the 
general elections." 5 He went to the polls on the dear issue of 
apartheid or racial segregation and he has won. This means 
an accentuation of the situation in South Africa and 
probably additional measures to suppress the Africans and 
tne Indians there. From the governmental point of view, thi< 
can no doubt be done and the movement against racial 
discrimination suppressed. But no one can imagine that Dr 
Malan’s victory will put an end to the passionate demand of 
the African people. Possibilities of peaceful settlement are 
being eliminated and the chances of greater and more 
widespread conflict increased. This, I believe, is being 
increasingly recognized in other parts of the world and. the 
conscience of Europe and America, such as it is on these 
issues, is troubled. But this pricking of conscience is not 
enough to make these countries change their policies. 

'3 In other parts of Africa also there is trouble more 
especially in Kenya where, according to ihe statement of a 
U K. Minister, there is some kind of civil war going on 
There have been horrible murders committed by some 
\fricans of the Kikiyu tribe and there has been equally 
horrible mass repression by the government and, even more 
so, by the European settlers. On both sides deep passions 
have been roused and the future is very dark. The conviction 
of and the sentence passed 26 on jomo Kenyatta 27 has added to 
the fire that is gradually spreading in those areas. We must 
condemn, not only for moral but also for practical reasons, 
the murder campaign of the Mau Mau society, or whatever it 
is That puts the Africans there in the wrong and gives a 


25. In the elections held on 15 April 1953 Malan's National Party 
defeated the United Party. 

26. On 8 April 1953, Jomo Kenvatta and five others were convicted on 
cnarges of active involvement in the activities of the Mau Mau society and 
sentenced to seven-years’ hard labour 

27. (1891-1978). President, Kenyan African Union, 1947-52; impri- 
soned by the British 195^-61 Pr me M’n ster 1963-64 Presiden of Lite 
Repub c of Kenya 196 9 78 
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strong pretext for stern action to be taken against them. The 
European settlers have taken full advantage of this. But we 
hate to remember that these Africans have suffered terribly 
m the past and have been deprived of their lands. Gradually 
they have begun to make demands which are perfectly 
legitimate. The refusal to attend to an> of these demands has 
led to deep frustration. And now the terrible repression on a 
mass scale that is going on m Kenya cannot possibly solve 
this problem. The sympathy of other African tribes is 
gradually being attracted towards the Kikiyus, who are the 
mam sufferers at present. Whatever the faults and the sms of 
the Kikiyus might be, they have become the champions of 
reform. The passion for education among them has been 
extraordinary. They built up, almost with their blood and 
tears, thousands of schools. All these schools have now been 
closed by Government decree. 28 I cannot understand how 
any Government can expect to solve this tremendous problem 
of Africa in this way. 

14 The proposal to have a Genual African Federation has 
also been passed 29 in spite of the united opposition of the 
African leaders there." 0 This means the creation of another 
white European settlers' dominion, which is much worse 
than direct colonial administration. The only jehevmg 
feature of the scene m Africa is the progress made in Gold 


28 See ante, p 220. 

29 On 23 March 1953, the House of Commons approved the scheme to 
merge tire British colonies of hioilhern and Southern Rhodesia ami 
Nvasahind in a Central African Federation ft would hare a federal 
constitution, a central government for the settle! scon trolled area and cn ll 
sen ut* 

30 In all the three territories, opposition to the federation ■» heme grew 
intense and on 13 April 1953 the chiefs m NvasaLmd and the Nhasaland 
Mi lean Congress decided to appeal to the United Nation' against the 
j . iposed it heme 
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Coast 31 and Nigeria. 32 The U.K. Government (the last 
Labour Government m the U.K.) took a definite step m 
advance there and there is some measure of self-government 
But even in Nigeria, there is some trouble now and the 
Ministers have resigned. 33 

15 In the course of a public speech I made on April 13 thin 
Delhi I referred to this African situation 34 1 tried to do so m 
les trained language because we have always to be careful m 
referring to the domestic politics of other countries. Never 
thcless, what I said has given some offence in the U.K., 35 as 
\ ell as, of course, to the European settlers m Kenya. 311 1 am 
sorry fot that, but it would be absurd for me to remain silent 
w hen issues of vast importance are facing us Africa is one of 
the major world problems of the day and if that leads to 
racial conflict on a big scale, the whole world is affected We 
in India have stood uncompiomisingly for racial equalit) 
and have believed that that is one of the basic pillars on 


31. The British Government’s statement of June 1952 on the proposed 
Gold Coast ! Ghana 1 Constitution w Inch was to pave way for the transfer 
of power tv the British, evoked positive response hom all major sections 
o f nubhc opinion. 

52 Election took place for the central and the regional legislatures in 
Nigeria between August 1951 andjanuaiy 1952 under the new Constitution 
adopted on 29 June 1951 

33 On 31 March 1953, four Ministers resigned protesting that "they 
could not associate with those who have not the guts to say when we 
should have self-government ’’ 

34 Referring to the "worsening situation" m the African continent 
Nehiu warned against suppression of Africans and declared ihat ‘‘this 
question is bound to become a woi Id question, if not immediately, within 
the course of the next few' \ears. ' He reiterated India's sympathy with the 
people of Kenya in their struggle for freedom. 

35 The Indian High Oommissionei conveyed on 17 April 1953 the 
displeasure ot Lord Swimon, the Bntish Commonwealth Secretary, over 
what he deemed to be an interference m British domestic affairs. Swimon 
had asked Khet “hmv would it suike you if we cutuued youi policy in 
tegtid to say the sepatation of Amlin, i State or untoiu liability " 

3b The European Fleams’ Ihium ninting on 15 \ptil 1953 to the 
mi uniting e\ idem e nj Indian mu i Idem e in hi ma\ ulfaus," i haigid 
\ d ( 
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which peace can be established. Indeed, the United Nations 
Charter proclaims this fact also. 

16 One disturbing factor in Africa is the attempt being 
made, with some success, to establish Euiopean settleis' 
dominions. This means having the kind of countries like 
South Africa with its racial policy. The Genual African 
Federation has already been decided upon The demand is 
made for an East African Federation also. ■ Tim means 
pen Tying lacial domination m a much woise wav than the 
older forms of colonialism. From the larger point of \ iew of 
India and oi Asia, this is a most unde suable development. 
17. f\\ hare recently had a conference of Development 
Commissioners in Delhi,- 1 This conference tons aimed not 
onl\ tiie woik done by the community antn-s, but also the 
new proposals for an extension service, which is intended to 
covet :> eery huge part of India m the touise cf the next few 
■veais Reports of work in community centres are generally 
satisfactory. One might say that 25 pel cent of them have 
cone vny well indeed, above expectation. Another 25 to 30 
pel cent have done well Another 30 or 35 per cent have done 
nit h well. About 10 pm cent have not done well at. ah. As a 
w hole, it might be said that the progress made has been very 
suiisfactoiy, more especially in the response that it has 
e\ oked in the people. As I have written to y ou pres lously , the 
community cennes are going to be a test of the States in the 
hutne. The extension scheme is something much more 
widespi ead and ambitious. It is thought of m a less intensive 
w ay. but it is going to be a permanent feature and we attach 
the greatest importance to it It is a peaceful method, hut the 
approach is a revohmonaiy one and if we succeed ui it, as we 
must, we shall have brought about revolutionary change all 
otet India of tremendous significance 


37. Ii was. H’ponvd dun a scheme for an Eau -tfruan Ft-dnauoit 
t osrpusnig Kim.i Uganda and Tanganyika cm lire !iik*s of du- Ontial 
Vliunn Fcck’i.mon was being p'.epawd bv Oho 4 ! I uwhun, thi- Punish 
f nloiiLi! Svi >■ lar\ 

U 1 ! an tii lo i C S \pnl 1 r O \ 
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18 Some months ago a very eminent expert in Public 
\dmmistration. Dr. Paul H. Appleby, 39 was invited by the 
Government of India to advise us on public administration 
He spent some months here and presented a report. 40 1 am 
hating a copy of this report sent to you separately This 
report is a document of outstanding importance. It is an 
et aluation and an appraisal of our Administration and the 
work we are doing, it is also a criticism of our failings ] 
would invite your particular attention to this report for it 
comes from one of the greatest authorities on this subject I 
feel that the recommendations he makes deserve our earnest 
consideration and action thereon. I would suggest that this 
tepou might be read bv your Ministeis and your senioi 
set vicemen. Dr Appleby deals with the necessity of change 
m the whole outlook and methods of our administrative 
appautus That, indeed, has been said by many people 
pteviouslv. But we have been hesitant in dealing with this 
mattei We have worked too much in the ruts and carried on 
old tiaditions which have little significance today If we aie 
to work for a welfare State, the whole of our admmisttative 
sei vice has to function somewhat differently and, indeed has 


39. (1891-1963). Long years of seivice in various capacities in the 
United States Government; Dean of the Maxwell Graduate School of 
Citizenship and Public Affairs of Syracuse University, 1952-61, visited 
India in 1952and again in 1961 as consultant to the Government of India 
on public administration. 

40. In his report submitted in January 1953, Appleby criticized ‘ the 
structure which subordinated the national Government to State, distru t 
and municipal control making implementation of piogrammes of 
national importance difficult,” and suggested some structural changes 
like' (i) creation of middle-level functionaries and recruitment of moie 
executives at all levels, (ii) a more flexible system of lecruument to meet 
particular needs and requirements, (in) the setting up of panels of 
qualified persons m place of the existing practice of selecting individuals 
(iv ) arranging of refresher courses for the serving personnel, ( v) setti ng up 
of an Organization and Management Division in each Department to 
monitor the work, and (vi) finding ways to improve the administration 
through specialized studies and review undertaken by the Institute of 
P ib \dmm strat n 
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to think differently. Dr. Appleby points out how class 
divisions form such an intimate pan of our service organi- 
zation and vitiate it to some extent. Ashesavs. “therearetoo 
man) forms of class, rank and pieiogative consciousness " 
He also refers to oui governmental procedure which is 
cumbeisorne and wasteful and dilatory. In pauiculai, he 
lavs stress on the difficulty of fixing responsibility. I think 
that one of the major issues that we should face, and face 
soon, is a reorganization of our admimstiatne suuctute. 

19 Some days ago 1 was m Burma. 4 '* 1 was interested to find 
out the salary scales thete. I was told that the av eiagc \ i 1 1 age 
teachei got a salary of Rs. 125 - a month. In fact, the 
minimum salary in Burma appeared to be at least Rs 100 -a 
month and the average daily wage Rs. 3 The topmost 
salaries were that of the President and of the Supreme Com t 
judges. Apart from these, the highest salaries weie those of 
tvs o Financial Commissioners who got Rs. 1 ,800-'- a month 
For the rest, the highest salary was Rs. 1.600 Thus. [In- 
difference between the lowest salary and the average highest 
salary was 1 to 16. The differences in India are fai greatei and 
aie thought of m terms of class and status That is a bad 
approach. 

20. I have been much distressed at the strikes of primary 
school teachers in some States. 42 1 know the difficulties of the 
States concerned and that they have increased these salaries 
considerably during the past few' years since independence . 
Nevertheless, the teachers’ salaries are woefully low What 
can we expect our next generation to be if we pay out 
teachers less than our peons and chapiasis ? The contrast 
between these salaries and the higher ones that we pay isveiv 
marked. We must give thought to this mattei. 


(1 On 31 Mdich and 1 Apnl 1953 

12 Foi f-xampU , the- t'n.n Pradesh Adhsapak Maiut.d had mwnsilwd 
go 8 March 953 f t *st*d p. 1 1 allow n 
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21 I \ isited Roorkee the other day to attend the opening 
ceremony of the Central Building Research Institute 43 This 
is the last of our eleven national laboratories and it was a 
g r eat satisfaction to me to feel that we had completed this 
part of our programme 

22 The pioposed formation of the Andhra State has led to 
demands elsewhere and some people seem to imagine that 
the best way to realize then wishes is to go on hungei sti ike J4 
Pwha today stands as the one politically and economically 
stable counny in a great pint of Asia from West to East. Bui 
dip disruptive tendencies are there as is evident horn die 
mischievous communal agitations going on and these 
demands for linguistic States and the like. It surpiises me 
■ha! lcsponsible people should hoc appieciate what hist 
piioruies are in India oi should deliberately create tioubh 
si ch as thp communal organizations aie doing in regaid to 
Jammu That shows a narrow and bigoted mentality which, 
if m succeeded, coula only bring ruin to India. Fortunately 
there are wiser people in India and the gene' al public has got 

good appreciation of the situation But this requires 
constant touch with the public and explanation to them of 
what is happening 

21 I feel that after the establishment of the Andhra State, 
w c should consider this whole problem of reorganization of 
State boundaries in a realistic and dispassionate way, such as 
has been suggested at the last session of the Congress. 45 The 
pureh linguistic approach is obviously noL good enough It 
is hoped, therefore, to appoint, towards the end of the year, 

43 Neln u presided over the function to open the Central Building 
Research Institute at Roorkee on 12 April 1953. The Institute was set up to 
study and suggest methods to improve construction of buildings and in 
the use of building material 

44 Shank, ugoiukt, President, Hubli Tuluku Congiess, undertook m 
i rdefnnte fast from 28 March 1953 to press the demand for the formation 
of the Karnataka State by 2 Otiobu 1951, and if ibis ivete not done lie 
tinea Wired to initiate a nmi-uok'iii agitation by Karnataka Orngims 

Sc 2 8 
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some kind of a high-powered commission to go into this 
mattei fully without fuss. We could then have the entire 
picture before us of what is feasible and what is desirable and. 
what the consequences are likely to be. This picture will be 
not only before Government, but before the people so that 
they might know of these consequences and not decide some 
question by itself regardless of its effects. 

24, The railway centenary celebration and exhibition have 
attracted much attention. 46 A hundred years is a long time, 
but the exhibition shows a record of progress which is 
creditable. I hope that many of you will be in a position to 
see this exhibition and to realize not only what we have 
done, but what we intend doing 

25 The big changes that have taken place in Soviet and 
Chinese policies have naturally led the Communist Party in 
India to dunk furiously. 1 have an idea that they are trying to 
take a more realistic view of the situation both in the world 
and in India and are likely to indulge less in adventurist 
tactics. 

26. I intend touring the scarcity areas in Maharashtra. I 
shall leave Delhi on April 28th and return on May 4th I 
expect to visit Beigaum, Ratnagiri, AhmadnagauSholapur 
and a number of other places. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


<_■ .ujtf. p :2 cm 
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New Delhi 
27 April, 1953 


M\ dear Chief Minister,* 

In mv last foitnightly letter I referred to the national 
extension service, 1 which was being thought of as a per- 
manent expansion of the community dev elopmen t programme. 
The central committee for the community projects has now 
accepted this proposal for a national extension service, 
subject to a further examination of some financial aspects of 
it Your Government is being addressed separately in this 
matter and requested to examine the proposals, more 
pai ticularly in regard to the trained personnel available and 
the pace of progress. 

I would commend this matter to your personal attention, 
because it is of the widest significance. I hope that your 
Government will give thought to the various questions 
raised in this connection and send us. as early as possible, 
their replies and reactions 

There is one other matter to which I should like to draw 
your attention. This relates to the community projects. As I 
stated in my fortnightly letter, we have, on the whole, done 
rather well and in a numbei of cases we have done 
remarkably well There are unfoi tunately a few States which 


* A special letter in addition to the Fortnightly 
1 See } 295 
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have remained backward.- No community project can make 
progress unless the State Government is directly interested 
m it and unless a capable Development Commissioner is 
appointed If the State Government is not mteiested, then 
even the Development Commissioner can do little The 
question then arises of whether it is woi th while our v\ astmg 
time, enei gv and money over a pioject which is making no 
piogress at all because of lack of local interest. I think we 
shall have to consider this very seriously in regard to these 
back v» at d projects If the next month or so does not produce 
results 01 promise of results, then the right course appeal s to 
be io w ind up that particular pioject and concentrate energv 
elsewhere. 

One particular matter deserves special attention. The 
wnole community projects administration has to function 
w ith effit lency and speed. It has to get oul of the ruts 01 our 
normal administrative routine. For rnv part, I would like 
oui entiie administration to get out of those ruts, but for the 
moment I am considering the community projects only. 

There are a number of delays which come in the way of 
our work. There is also the question of making a person 
responsible for the work entrusted to him. We should avoid 
these delays and we must fix responsibility. Very often, 
sanction for petty expenditure has to be obtained from 
headquarters or from the State Government. This could 
easily be avoided by giving authority to the Development 
Commissioner upto a certain limit. As Dr. Appleby has 
pointed out in his report, this business of sanctions is very’ 
often a cause of delay. The odd thing is that we pay little 
attention to the scrutiny of the work done. Most of our 
energy is spent at the sanctioning stage previously. I suggest 


2 A full smvey of the wot k done m community project a teas vow 
5 i\en by the tonvmssioners m reaped of 81 blot hs on 17 Apt il 1953 The 
nogtess showed uneven ptogiess hum legion to legion and even within 
egions This was attributed to pecuhat difficulties exponent ed in some 
treij The sunev aiso discussed questions ielatmg to mlmstruetuial 
g Ira g tf jxtso an pop es pa 1 
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to you, therefore, that your Government should authorize 
the Development Commissioner to go ahead with his woik 
and give the necessary sanction for normal expenditure 
within the budget of the project. Your Government will of 
course see to it that this has been properly spent and results 
obtained. 

Vo ms sincerely, 
Jawaharial Nehru 
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Srinagai 
24 May. 1953 

My dear Chief Minister, 

1 feel very guilty in beginning this letter to you for I am 
w riting to you after neai ly five weeks since I sent you my last 
letter. That is a long gap and I have felt unhappy at my 
inability to write at the usual time. But I have been 
struggling hard against heavy accumulations of work 
Parliament sat for most of this time and then 1 wentawav on 
a tour to Maharashtra. 1 Since my return from that tour, 1 
have not fully succeeded in keeping pace with either events 
or important work, hard as I have tried to do so 

2 Every time I go out of Delhi for a few days, this means an 
accumulation of work. When I returned from theMaharashtra 
tour, 1 found that much had happened in the international 
sphere which demanded my instant and earnest attention. 
You must know of these developments and the change they 
have brought about in the international scene But, even 
before I could deal with these matters, I had to face a curious 
and unhappy situation that had arisen between the two 


Fro ti 28 Apn to 3 May 19'>S 
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Houses of Parliament. 2 3 That is old history now and the 
events have obtained a good deal of publicity I shall not 
repeat them except to say that I was distressed to notice how 
relatively small matters can become big issues of conflict and 
absorb our time and energy, apart from the sense of ill wdl 
and chshaimony that they create Any democratic constitution 
or structure demands a great deal of accommodation and 
co-operation from all concerned. Indeed, democracy cannot 
work at all without self-help and co-operation. Laws and 
constitutions are necessary, but no set of laws or consu 
■utions can cover the whole held of human conduct. And it 
would, indeed, be most unfortunate if they did, for life 
v\ ou!d then become a purely routine and dead affair. The 
best of constitutions will fail if there is not the spirit to work 
them in the right way. I hope-, therefore, that this unhappy 
incident in Parliament wall make us all think about these 
vital matters which are so important although they might 
not be written down in the articles of the constitution. 

3 The House of the People adjourned on the 1 5th May; the 
Council of States went on working for another two days. On 
the 16th and 17th May, we had a heavy session of the 
Congress Working Committee which dealt with important 
matters. s You will have seen the resolutions passed and I 
would particularly draw your attention to those on social 


2 Questions tegatding the poweis, pnvtleges and rights o! she Raj a 
Sabha were raised, on 1 and 2 May when the Deputy Speaker agreeing v, uh 
tne Members in the Lok Sabha took exception to the Law Minister s 
statement in the Rajya Sabha questioning the authority and competence 
of the Speaker to certify the Indian Tax Aanendment Bill as a Money 
Bid The Deputy Speaker’s decision asking the Law Munster to be present 
’a hen the Lok Sabha discussed the subject again on 6 Mac , was shaiplv 
tr incized in the Rajya Sabha and a lesolution was unanimously passed 
directing the Law Minister, who was a member of the Rajya Sabha, not to 
^any out the Deputy Speaker ’sdecisjcn Nehru on 6 May sptakmg in the 
Lok Sabha, calmed the feelings of both Houses with a soothing statement 

3 The meeting on 1 6 and 17 May 1973 dealt with various niadeis such 
as foreign affairs, the language controversy, the Jammu agitation, die 
social and economic poley and tile Bilm Cot giess affars 
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and economic policy 4 and the Jammu agitation. 5 Since then, 
I have been trying to get through as much work as possible 
before I leave for England. I shall do so on the 28th of this 
month and I expect to be away for about a month 6 Tin's 
letter, therefore, will not be followed in the usual course and 
the next one will have to be sent to \ou after my return to 
India. 

4 As a sense of fatigue stole over me and l did not wish to 
leave India carrying this burden of tiredness. I have come 
heie to Kashmir for two days and I am writing this letter 
from Srinagar. It is perfect weather here and the an is 
exhiiaiating. I have no doubt that even two da>s here will 
make a difference to me. 

5 My rout in Maharashtra was a great experience for me 
and I came back full of admiration for the sturdy peasantry 
of those areas who have faced scarcity and difficulty with 
courage and without complaining over much. The v > ate a 
fine people and I felt then, as I have often felt before, how the 
peasants of India form the backbone of our countiy. M\ 
respect and affection for them grows and it has been the 
highest privilege of my life to experience the abundance of 
their faith and affection. A seuse of humility seizes me at my 
own inadequacy in the face of this faith and affection. 
Whatever I can, I try to give them; but how far am I fulfilling 
our heavy duty and responsibility cast upon me? We sit in 
our chambers in New Delhi and work hard and tty to think 
of the problems of India. Those problems come to us in 

4. The resolution on social and economic policy called fot efforts at 
accelerated pace to achieve the objective of full employment, the growth of 
cottage and village industries, such taxation measuies as would lednee 
economic inequalities, simplification of the legal system, and social 
ie£orm legislation such as the Hindu Code Bill. The lesoludon also 
welcomed the proposed national extension service scheme and the Estate 
Duty Bill. 

5. The resolution condemned the Jammu agitation as leactionaiy and 
communal and called on Congiessmen to counter the elements tesponsiblv 
for it 

6 Nehn r rn *d to N *w Dell n 9? J”’ie IffaS 
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notes and summaries and in statistics, all of which are 
important, and yet I sometimes feel that they miss out the 
human element. I said at a place in Maharashtra that there 
T,vere 360 million problems in India, foi each individual was 
a problem for us and his well-being our concern. That is 
rather a terrific way of looking at India’s problems, and yet I 
think that it has a good deal of u uth in it. For then we think 
of human beings and not of statistics 

6 I have visited, from time to time, various areas of scarcity 
where semi-famine conditions prevailed: in Assam, m 
Bihar, in the U.P., in Rayalaseema in Madras and lately m 
Maharashtra. There are, of course, others also and notably in 
certain parts of Rajasthan. Whenever I go to these areas, a 
sense of urgency fills me when I see human beings not 
getting their due from life. More particularly, I am distressed 
to see bright young children of India lacking food or 
clothing or shelter, not to mention education and health 
Each such case produces a sense of failure in me, though I 
know that it is riot possible to change the Indian scene by 
some magic w r and to produce plenty out of povei ty. It is not 
possible to solve the 360 million problems of India within 
any reasonable compass of time. But are w r e moving fast 
enough in that direction? If this generation is condemned to 
large-scale poverty and low standards, must the next generation 
also suffer in this way? 

7 Immediately, of course, the problem of relief arises 
where distress is most obvious. There is a great difference m 
our dealing with this problem now from the way the old 
British Government dealt with it. Without meaning any ill 
to that Government, it must be recognized that its outlook m 
social and economic affairs was a very limited one. It took 
things as they were for granted and if famine occurred, it 
functioned in a routine way and set the old famine code m 
motion and gave some relief. We can never forget the death 
by starvation of 35 lakhs of persons in the Bengal famine ten 
years ago, 

8 What a difference there is now 1 We have had to face 
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calamities and earthquakes and floods in an abnormal 
measure during the last six years We have not been able to 
give all the relief that we should, but we have at least saved 
people from dying of staivation. We have given them food 
and work and at least prevented that type of major catas- 
tiophe which used to occur previously. That is some 
achievement, I think, and it indicates the new social 
conscience of the nation. Where such need arises, we must 
help to the utmost of our capacity and in this matter we hav e 
to think of India as a whole, each part helping the other. 

9 This we have followed no doubt, but is the pace 
sufficient? Is it enough just to keep people from dying from 
starvation? Surely not. A welfare State, about which we talk 
so bravely, expects much more to be done How then are we 
to do it? There is the Five Year Plan which, I am convinced, 
is a magnificent achievement and which must lay the 
foundation of all our future Plans. And yet, while the Five 
Year Plan gradually works itself out, human beings in large 
numbers, including helpless little children, drag on their 
miserable lives with little hope in the near future. Everywhere 
I have gone, they ask for work and there is a positive dislike 
to the dole. That is a healthy sentiment which I have 
admired, for it is through work alone that they can go ahead 
and the nation will prosper. Work has been provided to the 
utmost capacity of the States concerned. Yet a large field 
remains uncovered and there are no resources left to deal 
with it in the present or in the near future. 

10. Even the Five Year Plan shows us that our estimated 
resources do not cover the expenditure we have to incur. 
There is a big gap which, we hope, will be covered by foreign 
loans or some internal effort, or both. There is no reason 
why we should not accept the foreign loans if there are no 
conditions attached. But for every benefit received, there is 
some moral obligation and living on benefits from outside 
tends to develop a sense of dependence on others, which is 
not a good thing. We have to strike a balance. It is clear that 
we must fulfil the Five Year Plan and, if possible, go further, 
whether foreign help comes adequately or not If our present 
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methods dc not yield the resources needed, we shall have to 
think seriously of changing that structure. 

11 The mass of unemployment in India rather tenihes 
-ne. What share have these unemployed in the welfare State 
that we are building up? And how can they have a sense of 
partnership in it? There is no lack of people willing and able 
to work and to produce if only we give them the opportune 
to do so. The enthusiasm shown in many States in doing 
voluntary work has been surprising and most heartening 
But voluntary labour, good as it is and to be encouraged 
does not provide the purchasing power which those people 
need. It is only greater purchasing powei leading to greater 
consumption which will ultimately help production The 
problem then is how we can marry the unemployed to 
productive and prefeiably developmental work. 

12 Recently some members of the Foreign Affairs Comm 
ttee or the U.S House of Representatives visited India. Thej 
have produced a report of their tour to India, Pakistan, 
Thailand and Indo-China. 7 Quite apart from the correctness 
of their appraisal, it is interesting to note the reactions on 
foreign observers of our structure and policies. In describing 
the governmental structure, they referred to the powers of 
the States, They go on to say: ‘'The extent of popular 
participation and control at the State level of government 
varies widely. The main pressure groups are landed interests 
commercial groups, and language groups. Hie first two 
have the greater influence, as most members of State 
Legislatures hitherto have represented landed, industrial or 
commercial interests. As a result, the State Governments 
have tended to be conservative in character, sometimes 
resisting the implementation of reform measures included 
in the platform of the ruling Indian National Congress 
Party.” 

13 Ido not think this is a correct appraisal, but nevertheless 


7 A repo 1 on h vs Apr 1953 was p senied io the l S 
Congress on 6 May 953 
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itis significant that rather conservative Members of the U.S. 
Congress should describe our State Governments in this way 
and call them conservative in outlook and governed largelv 
by pressure groups from landed interests and commercial 
gioups. It is often a good thing to try to see ourselves as 
others see us. We get so used ourselves to our environment 
that we do not notice any peculiarity in it. How far is it true 
then that our Governments, Central or State, are influenced 
much by what might be called the conservative or vested 
interests in our society? We talk of the people. What are the 
people? The vast mass of peasants and industrial workers 
and landless labour appear somewhere in the background 
while special interests come to the front and make themselves 
heard. It would be a tragedy if we forgot the principal urge of 
the national movement that we are supposed to represent. 
That urge was always in favour of this vast mass of the 
common people and we have repeatedly declared that no 
private or vested interest should come in the way of progress 
of these people. Do we act up to that declaration and 
assurance? Or are we gradually slipping away from it and 
forgetting our main task? It is a painful thought that 
foreigners should think that our Governments resist the 
reforms advocated by the Congress. Our Governments exist 
because of the Congress and are therefore called Congress 
Governments. Governments have to be more realistic than 
popular organizations. But if they slide away from our basic 
platform and pledges, they will lose their influence and be 
accused of a betrayal of those pledges; The old cry of 
swadeshi Is hardly heard now, although it supplied not only 
an economic, but a psychological need. So also old slogans 
fade away. It Is for this reason that I asked for your special 
attention to the resolution on social and economic policy 
recently passed by the Congress Working Committee. That 
resolution is rather general and perhaps rather inadequate. 
But it does point to a certain direction and we must never 
forget to look in that direction. There is a tendency to look 
upon industrial labour as something rather hostile to the 
State and to be guarded against It is true that sometimes 
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oigamzed labour is troublesome. But if we cannot carry 
oi ganized labour with us and give it a sense of partnership m 
all our undertakings, we shall not go far That would be so 
m an;, demociaticState, buimuch more so in our State with 
out bachgtound 

14 Generally speaking, the interests of the Services are 
kept before us. That is tight. But the lower ranks of the 
Set vices perhaps are not considered in the same way. In the 
Biitish period., one might well say that the State was 
essentially a Service State or rather a State in which the 
Services played a predominant part and where their interests 
were specially safeguaided. We have continued those guaran 
tees, though they hardly fit into a democratic structure and 
they produce that sense of class division which is the base of 
all our social structure. Even Dr. Appleby, to whose report I 
drew your attention, has pointed out how bad this system of 
division into horizontal classes is. There has to be a div ision 
of responsibility according to merit and capacity. There 
should be no other division or classification. 

15 During the last month or more, in fact since Stalin’s 
death, there have been new’ and sometimes surprising 
developments both in Soviet Russia and in China. Russia 
has taken many steps internally, and, to some extent 
externally, which clearly indicate her desire to lessen the 
world tension. China, after rejecting our Korean resolution 
in the U.N., has gradually veered round to almost that 
position. There is much speculation as to what all this 
means and what the motive behind it is. That motive is 
anybody’s guess, but the fact of an effort to ease tension and 
to go towards a settlement is clear enough and there appears 
to be no reason whatever why we should not take advantage 
of that fact and not be led away by fears and apprehension 

16 The turn that international events have taken has 
brought India more into the picture and cast a heavy 
responsibility upon her. The independent policy that we 
have pursued and our constant attempts to remain friendly 
wit i a countries have borne fruit The Great Powers look 
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upon us with respect and realize that what we say will be 
listened to by many. Hence, thev have to listen to it also. We 
remain the principal link between these m al blocs. The fact 
of our political and economic stability and the earnest 
attempt that we are making to better our conditions by the 
Five Year Plan and other methods has also impressed the 
world The result, no doubt, is pleasing to us, but it is also 
disturbing, because of the additional responsibility cast 
upon us. In the Korean deadlock, attempts are made on both 
sides to utilize India’s services to help to resolve it. 

17 The Chinese Government, after a brief period of cold 
and distant relations with us, because of our resolution at the 
U \ , has gradually become more and more fi iendly again 
and recently has approached us in the friendliest wav, 
seeking our help in the cause, as they put it, ol peace and 
freedom. Then new proposals^ aie a very near appioximauon 
to oui own resolution and one would have thought that a 
settlement in Korea was verv near. But just then the U.S. 
Government put forward a new set of proposals 8 9 which 
opened up the question anew. In moderate and friendly 
language we pointed out that the latest Chinese proposals, 
being so near the U.N. position, should form the basis of a 
settlement, with such variations as might be needed. 


8 On 8 May, fhe Communists submitted proposals according to 
which the custody of such prisoners as had not yet exercised their choice of 
repatriation would vest with a neutral repatriation commission of five 
countries, and the prisoners were to be kept in Korea for a period of four 
months. Earlier, the Communists had on 26 April rejected the U.N. 
Command’s proposal of 17 April to hand over all such prisoners to 
Switzerland for sixty days. 

9 On 13 May 1953, the United States proposed that the repatriation 
commission should take custody of non-Koreans only and that all 
Koreans refusing repatriation should be freed as civilians after the 
declaration of an armistice. It also suggested that the commission should 
function only for sixty days under the chairmanship of India, with the 

ed and other personnel provided by her These proposals were rq ected 
by the Co ts on 16 May 
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1 8 You will remember that the main stumbling block for 
manv months in the way of a Korean armistice was the 
argument about compulsory repatriation of P O.W.s, or of 
voluntary repatriation. The Chinese insisted on the former, 
while the U.S. and other countries were equally firm about 
the latter. The Geneva Convention, on the whole, supported 
the Chinese contention Our resolution at the U.N., while 
adhering to the Geneva Convention, gave scope to the 
voluntary principle in the sense that no one should be forced 
to go against his will. The Chinese have now practically 
given up their position in this respect and, therefore, the 
main stumbling block is gone and only a few relatively 
minor differences remain. If there is a will to peace, there is 
no difficulty in overcoming these remaining obstacles. 

IS It seems that, apart from some internal opinion in the 
C S., what is called the Chinese lobby there, the real 
obstruction comes from Chiang Kai-shek of Formosa and 
Syngman Rhee 10 of Korea. Both these persons evidently 
think that war is the only solution, if any, of their problems 
and therefore they are averse to any peaceful settlement. 
President Syngman Rhee issues all kinds of threats to 
withdraw his forces from. South Korea 11 and the U S 
Government is rather frightened by them. At the same time, 
obviously, Syngman Rhee has no chance whatever without 
the effective support of the U.N. and, more especially, the 
U S. it is an extraordinary situation that world war and 
peace should depend on the wishes and personal fortunes of 
persons like Syngman Rhee and Chiang Kai-shek. 


10. Syngman Rhee (1875-1965) Served while m exile as the elected 
Presidentof the Korean Provisional Government, 1919-1939; President of 
the Republic of Korea (South Korea), 1948-60. 

1 1. Rhee threatened on 24 April to withdraw the South Korean forces 
from the United Nations Command if the armistice allowed Chinese 
forces to remain in Korea. He also informed General Clark that he would 
not allow the transfer of non-repatriate Korean prisoners to a neutral 
muntry or allow Indian troops to enter Korea in any capacity 
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20 Considerable pressure is being exercised by a number 
of European and other Powers m favour of accepting the 
recent Chinese proposals as the basis.' 2 I believe that this 
pressure is having some effect, though how far this wilt gc. I 
do not know. Probably, in the course of a day or two fresh 
proposals 53 will be put forward b> General Hamsun- 4 ar 
Panrnunjom. 

21 Another anomaly in the international scene can be 
w imessed in Indo-China as well as, to some extern, in French 
Northern Africa. In both places, the U.S.A. are supporting 
French colonial administrations against powerful move- 
ments seeking freedom. They do so because thev sav that in 
Indo-China the alternative is the spread of communism and 
secondly because, for other reasons. *he v do not wish to 
break with the French. The U.S. authorities go on saying 
"hat they axe entirely opposed to colonialism and vet, in 
practice, circumstances have led them to support it. The 
r esuk is that they have been outmanoem red and the 
liberation movement in Indo-China, which is essential!’- 
nationalist, is controlled by Communist elements. The 
recent incursion into Laos had, undoubtedly, a nationalist 
origin, though it might have beer, helped by other elements. 55 


!2. For example, on 16 Mas 1953. Churchill stated that the Communist 
peace plan deserted “patient and sympathetic examination ” 

13 Thet'N Command's nets, proposals of 25 Mas 1953 provided for 
trie transfer of all prisoners ro the Neutral Nations Repatriation 
Commission It also provided extension upto a maximum of 129 days of 
the period for further consideration by all such prisoners who had not vet 
decided on their repatriation Further, all such pusoners who finally 
decided not to get repatriated were to be released as civilians or another 
reference made about them to the United Nations. 

14 Lt Gen. William K. Harrison 

1 i Viet Minh tioops co-operating with the Laotian guerrillas entered 
I jos in mid-April 1953, but withdrew in the first week of May after the 
Fianco-Laotian forces recaptui ed the larger part of the annexed territory 
The Viet Minh forces how et er retained control over a considerable area of 
no her La >s 
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In Motocco n and Tunisia there are no Communists u 
speak oi and there is purely nationalist movement and ye 
the breach are crushing it with all their force. 

22. It is these contradictions that weaken, very greatly the 
policy of the Western Powers. While speaking huh name oi 
freedom, they have sided in many places with colonialism 
and reaction. Chiang Kai-shek, Syngman Rhee,and Bac 
Dai have a past, they have no future. To try to give them a 
future is to try to reverse the current of history. 

23 In Egypt , the situation is very bad and we appear to be 
on the eve of a military conflict between the British forces 
and the Egyptian Government. Both have dug their toes m 
and yet the basic differences now are not very great. There is 
just a chance that some accommodation might be reached It 
is a feeble chance. It may well be that after a few weeks or so 
there might be a flare up in Egypt. How that can solve any 
problem, it is not easy to say. 

24. Britain recognized the new world that was growing up 
and dealt wisely with India, Buraia and Ceylon, But 
somehow that exhausted that particular stock of wisdom 
She has been i n trouble in Malaya for six years now, has been 
m trouble all over the Middle East and is now facing a severe 
crisis in Egypt. In Kenya, the situation is a most painful one 
with murder and massacre going on on either side. Of 
course, the capacity of the State for this is greater than that of 
the poor Africans. In particular, the European settlers there 
have lost all sense of perspective and so trouble continues 
md is likely to do so, for no amount of repression would put 


1 6 The Muslim Religious Brotherhood Party and the other conservative 
ohncai groups, opposed to the reformist activities of Sultan Sidi 
ohammad ben Yousef, petitioned the French authorities on SI May 
53 to depose him. The Sultan was already disliked by the French 
overnmem for intensifying the national movement in Morocco since 
52 

1 7 The demands for political reform in Tunisia, conceded partially by 
French in December 1952, led to an intensification of the campaign 
8 For b. fn. see Vol, 2. p, 16 
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an end to the powerful urges which influence the African 
people. 

25 For a variety of reasons, the relations of India and 
Pakistan are more friendly or less unfriendly than they have 
been at any time during the past five or six years. We must 
-welcome that and take advantage of it. I shall meet the Prime 
Minister of Pakistan in London, but we cannot obviously 
discuss anything in detail there. That will have to remain till 
our return. Meanwhile, arrangements have been made for 
official discussions to take place in India or Pakistan, or 
both alternately, over the whole field of IndoPakistan 
affairs. I earnestly hope that this will yield results. 

26 Three distinguished Americans have recently visited 
India and I have had long and frank talks with them. These 
were Mr. Adlai Stevenson, 19 Mr. Dulles 20 and Mr. Stassen. 21 
In some places demonstrations were organized against Mr 
Dulles, the American Secretary of State, and he was asked to 
"go back”. 22 Anything more foolish and misguided than 
this I find it difficult to imagine. Some of our people do not 
seem to realize that we are a free country dealing with 
representatives of other free countries on an equal basis. 
They suffer still from the hangover of the past and think in 
terms of the Simon Commission and the like. They talk of a 
Big Power Conference and even suggest that India should 
invite this. That surely means that eminent statesmen of 
other countries should confer among themselves and possibly 
with India. If we refuse to confer with any of these important 


19. (1905-- 1965). Assistant Secretary of State, 1945; Governor of Illinois, 
1948-52; Democratic presidential candidate in 1952 and 1956 but lost on 
both occasions; U.S. Ambassador to U N., 1960-65. He visited India from 
28 April to 14 May 1953. 

20. He visited from 20 to 22 May 1953. For b. fn. see Vol. 2, p. 567. 

21. Harold E. Stassen (b. 1907), American lawyer and politician; 
Governor of Minnesota, 1938-42; Director, Foreign Operations Admini- 
stration, 1953-55; Special Assistant to U S. President on disarmament 
problems, 1955-58. 

22 There were demonstrations against Dulles in Bombay Kanpur and 
Delhi between 20 and 22 May 1953 
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cpresentatives, then there nc question of ar_> conference 
o^ en of any diplomatic .aiks on a nigh level, To talk with 
others does no-, mean agreement with them. In fact, such 
^alks usually take place because there is a difference in 
outlook These demonstrations against Mr. Dulles were 
organized by the Communist Party. I have little to say to 
them because their objectives and methods are completely 
alien to us. Put I was surprised to find some other persons 
zoning these demonstrations . 25 This indicated complete 
immaturity of political thinking. We are, and are recognized 
to be, a mature nation and we should function as such. 

Years sincerely 
jawaharlal Nehr 


23 To protest against the visit of Dulles, a public meeting m Delhi was 
ddressed on 15 May 1953 among others by a Congress Member of 
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.vL dear Chief Minister, 

a returned fiom Europe on the 27th of June, five days ago., 
and I have a multitude of subjects m my mind about which I 
should like to write to you. I could writs about the 
coronation in London 1 and the numerous ceremonies and 
spectacles that accomoaniec it the Prims Ministers’ 
Conference and the subjects discussed theie, 2 the 
conference of four heads of missions held in Burgenstock in 
Switzerland 2 , mv visit to Egypt 4 soon after the declaration of 
the Republic there, 5 and the ups and downs of the Korean 
situation 6 and the new burdens that have oeen cast upon us 


! On 2 June, Queen Elizabeth 11 was crowned at Westminster Abbey. 

2 The conference from 5 to 3 June, besides reviewing the situation in 
Korea, the problems in W est Asia, and the economic developments within 
the Common wealth, discussed the prospects at the forthcoming Bermuda 
Conference of the heads of the Governments of Britain, U.S A., and 
France. 

3 From 17 to 20 June 1953. 

4 From 23 to 25 June 195S. 

5 On 18 June, when Egypt was prod aimed a Republic, all royal titles 
v. ere abolished and General Neguib and Abdel Nasser became President 
and Vice-President and assumed the duties of the Prime Minister and the 
Minister of Interior also respectively. 

6 The South Korean Government had rejected on 25 May the 

proposed agreement on repatriation of prisoners of war, and dissatisfied 
with the U.S. attitude released 25,009 North Korean prisoners. On 24 
June, Nehru asked the President of the U.N. General Assembly to convene 
an mi session to the complicity of the UN m 

the release of the 
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in relation to it 7 1 could also tell you about my meeting the 
Pnme Ministers of Pakistan and Cevlon m London, and 
there are other developments in foreign countries which 
deserve our attention. In Cambodia, where the King 8 is 
playing a leading pan m demanding independence from 
French colonial authority, 9 m Kenya, where the situation 
continues to be most painful 12 and terror has been met by 
ovens helming terroi, in Morocco 11 and Tunisia, 12 wheie 
the nationalist movements are being suppressed with 
harshness and severity by the French authorities. In Nepal a 
new Government has been formed, 13 but the situation is far 
from satisfactory or stable. 

2 I need haidly refer to internal events during the past 
month because you must know more about them than I do 
An outstanding event which saddened my home-coming 
was the death of Dr. Syama Prasad Mookeriee. 14 He died 


7 On 12 June, India announced her decision to serve on the 
Repatriation Commission and pronde necessarv forces and personnel to 
discharge its responsibilities See aiso ante, p 313. 

8. Norodom Sihanouk (b. 1924). Head of the State of Kampuchea, 
1941-55, 1960-70, 1975-76; Premier, 1952-60, Head of the State in exile of 
the Government of Democratic Kampuchea since 1982. 

9 Dissatisfied with the agreement with France signed on 9 May 1 953 
as it fell short of full independence, Sihanouk resumed the struggle 
against France, who reinforced her armies in Kampuchea on 26 June to 
fight the movement. 

10. On 8 J une the Kenya African Union was declared unlawful by the 
Government. 

11 See ante, p. 314 

1 2 Following the arrests by the French m June 1 953 of several political 
leaders and trade unionists, the loyalist heir presumptive to the Bey of 
Tunis was asassinated on 1 July 

13 An all-party Government formed on 15 June by M P. Koirala, the 
leader of the National Democratic Party, which replaced the Government 
tun by the King and his advisers since August 1952, was described on 20 
June by the Nepali Congress as “undemocratic.” 

14. Arrested in May 1953, Mookerjee died in detention m Srinagar on 
23 June 1963 
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suddenly and, because of that suddenness, all kinds of 
doubts and fears were raised and allegations made. 15 It is so 
easy to be wise after an event, I can speak with personal 
knowledge that the Kashmir Government treated Dr 
Mookerjee, while in detention, with the greatest courtesy 
and gave him every possible facility. He was given a lovely 
private villa by the side of the Dal Lake and, to all 
appearances, he kept well there. No one suspected for a 
moment that his illness, when it came, was serious. It was 
only late m the evening that this assumed a serious character 
and within a few hours he was dead. The fact that Dr 
Mookerjee himself sent telegrams to his relatives in Calcutta 
from the hospital some hours before his death, telling them 
not to worry, is clear indication of how neither he nor others 
realized that the end was near. I think that it is very unfair to 
blame the Kashmir Government on this score. As a matter of 
fact, the Kashmir Government had decided to release him by 
the end of the month. 

3 My visit abroad has helped me, as it always does, to look 
at things in broader perspective. From there, even more than 
from India, I realized how utterly wrong and injurious was 
the Praja Parishad-Jan Sangh agitation about Jammu and 
Kashmir. No one abroad understood it. It seemed to them an 
indication of a narrowness and exceedingly limited outlook, 
the type of outlook that has brought Pakistan near disaster. 
No one abroad attached the slightest importance to this 
agitation, except in so far as it showed some weaknesses in 
our body politic. Another thing that was evident from 
abroad was the danger of provincialism. This again is 
evidence of narrowness in outlook, of forgetting big things 


15 V.M Trivedi, counsel for Mookerjee, and Guru Dutt Vaid, a co- 
detenu, alleged on 27 J unc that proper medical attention had been denied 
to Mookerjee. On 1 July, the Bharatiya Jan Sangh ol’WestBengal called for 
observance of the All-India Syama Prasad Day on 15 July to demand an 
enquiry into the circumstances leading to Mookerjee’s death The 
demand was supported by Purushottam Das Tandon and Jayaprakash 
Narayan. 
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for small, ana an immaturity of political thinking. That 
does not mean that there should not he a reorganization of 
our States, but it does mean that the background of this 
agitation proceeds from a limited and narrow outlook, 
injurious to the best interests of India, it surprises me iha 
men of abihtv should get swept away b* this disintegrating 
ten den q . 

4. So far as ve are concerned, we hat e declared quite dearly 
that after the Andhra State is well established, we shall 
appoint a high-powtied Commission to considei the ques 
tion of reorganization of States in all its many aspects. We do 
not propose to consider the question of one State separate! . 
now. Indeed this cannot be so considered because in every 
such instance many States are concerned. Nor do we propose 
to consider this matter on the purely linguistic plane 
although language and culture are necessarily important 
So also are other considerations. In spice of my cka: 
declaration about such a Commission, i find that agitation* 
continue m some parts of the country and sometimes people 
indulge in what are called hunger strikes. If this countrv and 
us policies are going to be controlled or influenced in this 
manner, then indeed we may say goodbye to any kind of 
progress or unity. So far as I am concerned, I do not propose 
m have our Government’s policy influenced in the slightest 
bv these methods. Nor do i propose to take up the case of am 
single linguistic State. I am surprised that suddenly some 
people should have galvanized themselves into activity in 
regard to Hyderabad state and demanded its disintegration 
Why they have chosen this particular moment to do this is 
not clear to me, unless it bears some relation to the formation 
of the Andhra State. I am sorry for this because it denotes an 
outlook with which I have no sympathy whatever and 
which, I am sure, if given free play, would bring utter chaos 
in a great part of India and lead to other disastrous 
consequences also. It is a matter of deep regret to me tha 




session, Hyderabad, 14 Januar 
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Congressmen and even Congress committees have fallen 
into this trap. 16 

5. We shall therefore pursue our way in this matter as 
stated and will not be hustled by hunger strikes, attacks on 
railways and the like or other methods to coerce Govern- 
ment. 17 If the people of India consider that this matter of 
such vital importance has to be given precedence over all 
other questions, even to the detriment of our progress, then 
they will have to find some other Government to help them 
to do so. I cannot be responsible for taking a step which, lam 
convinced, means injury to the cause of India and to 
everything that I have cherished and worked for 

6. The final ascent of Ever esr has been a great achievement 
in which all of us should take pride. 2S Here again there has 
been pettiness and the narrowest type of nationalism shown 
by some people. Controversies have arisen as to whether 
T enzing 19 got there firs! or Hillary 20 and whether Tenzing is 
an Indian national or a Nepalese national. 21 1 was amazed to 
learn of these disputes and the excitement shown over them. 
It does not make the slightest difference to anybody whether 
Tenzing first reached the top or Hillary. Neither could have 


16. On 3 June, the Hyderabad Pradesh Congress Committee, 
welcoming the formation of the .Andhra Province, demanded Hydera- 
bad’s merger with areas of linguistic contiguity. 

1 7. There were violent demonstrations in Bellary and in Madras in the 
middle of June to protest against the inclusion of certain areas m the 
proposed Andhra State. 

18. The first ascent of Mount Everest was achieved on 2S May 1953. 

19 Tenzing Norgay (1914-1986). Sherpa who successfully -climbed 
several peaks in the Himalayas including Mount Everest in 1953; 
Director, Himalayan Mountaineering Institute at Darjeeling from 1954 
till his death; awarded Padma Bhushan, 1959. 

20 Sir Edmund Per aval Hillary (b. 1919). Mountaineer and explorer 
horn New Zealand; climbed Mount Everest with Tenzing on 29 May 1953; 
pax tia pared in fhe Antarctic expedition. 1956-58: High Commissioner 
to India since 1985. 

21 On 24 June, Tenzmg stared that he was an Indian o 
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done so without the help of the other. Indeed, both of them 
could not have done so without the help of the whole party, 
and if I may take this idea a little further, the whole party 
could not have done so without the accumulated experience, 
labour and sacrifice of all their predecessors who tried to 
reach the top of Everest. Great human achievements are 
always the result of combined endeavours in which 
numerous people take part. It may be that one person takes 
the last step, but the other persons also count and should not 
be forgotten. For us to show a narrow and deplorable 
nationalism in such matters is not to add to the credit of our 
country but to lead people to think that, we are petty in 
outlook and suffering from some kind of inferiority 
complex. 

7 I have had the pleasure of meeting the Everest party and, 
in particular, Tenzing. Tenzing is a fine man. But I greatly 
fear that the uncontrolled adulation that has been thrust 
upon him might well spoil him and make him unfit for any 
great work in the futui e I hope he will survive it. To honour 
him and praise him is right but to show an uncontrollable 
excitement and try to make this as if it was some national 
achievement only is not becoming for us. 

8 I venture to write to you this because I have been 
watching, with restrained pride and pleasure as well as 
e\ei growing sense of responsibility and humility, the 
gi owth of India’s prestige in the world. It is not for us to talk 
about this and I have deliberately not attempted to praise 
India or to say much about any success that she may have 
achieved in her policy. That praise will remain locked up m 
my mind and heart and will give me strength for greater 
effort in the cause of the country we hold dear. Why should 
we talk of this to others? It is for others to do so, if they so 
choose. Facts are more important than praise or blame, and 
facts am compelling the world to give a new status and 
position to India in the larger scheme of things. But this, 
though pleasing, is also a little terrifying, for it brings 
tremendoi s responsibilities in ns Are we with all our 
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petty controversies about linguistic provinces and 
communal agitations and casteism and Tenzing and Hillary 
quite big enough to shoulder these responsibilities which 
are coming to us so swiftly and extensively? It is well that we 
think of this in all humility of spirit. 

9 You must have followed the course of events in Korea, 
the success attained at long last in regard to the prisoners of 
war issue, which seemed to remove the final obstacle to an 
armistice. 22 As soon as this was achieved, I ventured to send 
my congratulations both to President Eisenhower and the 
Chinese Government. 23 Ever/one thought that the last 
hurdle had been crossed, and this insensate slaughter of men 
in Korea was going to stop. But everyone, or almost 
ev eryone, had forgotten Dr Syngman Rhee. It is curious that, 
when history is on the march, some persons, encouraged and 
abetted by Great Powers, should try to stop that onward 
march. These persons — Syngman Rhee, Chiang Kai-shek, 
Bao Dai — belong to the past that is done with; they have no 
place in the future. History has passed them by and yet 
attempts are made to hold on to them and to shut our eyes to 
reality. It was this deliberate shutting of eyes to the reality of 
the new Chinese Republic that has led to many subsequent 
disasters. No effective policy can be framed on unreality, 
much less so in this vast changing world. 

10 Syngman Rhee’s action 24 was most embarrassing to the 
U N. Command and the U .S.A., and indirectly to the United 
Nations itsdlf. Was the U N, Command in control of South 


22 The agreement signed on 8 June provided for prisoners who wished 
to return home to do so within sixty days, but those refusing repatriation 
had to offer "exp] an a dons" to the r home Gov entsinthep of 

the rep ta lives of the neutral com ion within ninety days and 
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Korea or not? How could an armistice be signed with the 
U N. Command when they did not control the situation.' 
There could be no armistice for % ths of the front and not 
for the remaining % ths All manner of such questions 
arose and logically the position of the Chinese and the North 
Korean Government has been strong. The terms of the 
Agreement signed by them with the U.N. Command have 
been broken by persons who are supposed to be under the 
U N. Command. Ail this has brought out the weakness of 
the U.N position not only now but previously and has 
shown how r the U.N. has got itself entangled in wrong 
courses of action. 

1 1 I imagine that an armistice will be signed, though there 
are still obstacles in the way. The real reason is that there is 
no stomach for fighting left in any of the parties. And yet the 
latest news indicates that the chances of a truce in Korea are 
receding. The only way to make Dr. Syngman Rhee see 
reason was for the United States to take up a strong 1 ine with 
him. Instead, it appears that they have tried to appease him 
by all kinds of assurances for the future. Syngman Rhee has 
taken advantage of this soft attitude and has made impossible 
demands. 25 Probably we shall know, in the course of the next 
week, what the outcome of all these talks is going to be. If, by 
some misfortune, an armistice is not signed and war goes on, 
then that war itself will be different from w T hat it has thus far 
been. The U.N., as an organization, may withdraw from it. 
It is highly likely that the U.K. , Canada, and other countries, 
who have sent troops to Korea, may withdraw their forces 
The U.S. forces might remain together with, of course, the 
South Korean forces which have been Drained and equipped 


25. On 23 June, Rhee informed General Clark that he would agree to 
an armistice if the U.S.A. concluded a mutual defence pact with South 
Korea, U N. and Chinese forces were withdrawn from Korea, and a 
political conference was held within 90 days of the signing of armistice 
Thcnextday he declared that he would not al cw Indiai troops to land n 
Ko ea as Ind a was pro-Commumsc 
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by the U 5 A. All this will produce a contusing situation not 
at ail to the advantage of the western allies. 

1 2 The divergence in the policies of the United States and 
of the West European countries becomes more and more 
apparent. On the one hand, there is a strong feeling that on 
no account must there be a break between them and perhaps 
this feeling will prev ail in the end. On the other hand, both 
rhe political and the economic policies of the U.S. are not 
approved of by the United Kingdom, France and other 
countries. This dilemma has continually to be faced. On the 
economic front, these West European countries do not like 
the idea of continued dependence upon the U.S. and are 
try ing to lessen that dependence. They have not succeeded 
thus far. The British Chancellor of the Exchequer 26 went to 
the United States sometime ago 27 to induce them to change 
their economic policies without success. The Chancellor, 
Mr. Butler, used a significant phrase in the Prime Ministers’ 
Conference. He said that he had gone to America to explain 
‘the facts of life” to the American authorities, but even those 
obvious facts were ignored. There is a growing feeling in 
Europe for a reduction in U.S. tariffs and for trade between 
trie westei n and eastern part of it, just as there is a growing 
feeling for trade with China. But America comes in the way 
and does not approve of this. 

IS Although peace m Korea is still uncertain, and we do 
not propose to send anyone to Korea till an armistice is 
signed, we are, nevertheless, making all necessary prepara- 
tions at our end. We have to choose a member of the Neutral 
Powers’ Repatriation Commission, who will function as the 
chairman and executive authority of the Commission. We 


26. R.A. First Baron, Butler (1902-1982). Conservative Member of 
Parliament, 1929-65, Under-Secretary of State, India Office, 1932-37, for 
Foieign Afairs, 1938-41, Mimstei of Education. 1941-45; Chancellor of 
Exchequer, 1951-55; Leader of the House of Commons, 1955-61, Home 
Secretary, 1957-62; Deputy Prime Minister, 1962-63; Secretary of State for 
Fo eign Affairs 1963 64 
27 4 7 March 1953 
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have to choose a considerable staff for him also. Then we are 
responsible for the guarding of the prisoners of war and will 
have to send our armed forces for this purpose. It is not clear 
how many will be required because we do not know 
definitely how many prisoners of war will remain over after 
the first transfer. Thirdly, the Indian Red Cross will be 
responsible for all kinds of Red Cross work there m 
connection with the prisoners of war. Sir Winston Churchill, 
as indeed many others, congratulated me on the unique 
honour done to us m that all the opposing parties have put 
their faith in us. 

1 4 In the'Prime Ministers’ Conference we had frank talks. 
Naturally we differed about our approach and I made it 
perfectly dear that we could not tie ourselves up with 
N.A.T.O. or any like organization. I laid special stress on 
Asia and Africa and asked for a clearer understanding on the 
part of Europe and America of the dynamic and even 
explosive position in parts of these continents. Without 
referring to any particular aspect, I spoke feelingly about 
conditions in Africa and the way the nationalist upsurge was 
being suppressed there. I said much to this effect on some 
public occasions also, though I used a restrained language as 
was becoming for a Minister when referring to other 
countries, I believe that my words produced a considerable 
impression both on the Commonwealth Governments and 
the British people. 

1 5 The question of Egypt was also discussed there and Sir 
Wmston Churchill was very angry at the aggressive speeches 
made by the Egyptian leaders. I did not go into any details 
about the Egyptian negotiations, but I think that the work 
we did was helpful in toning down the respective attitudes 
and in lessening denunciation on both sides. The language 
used now is milder and more friendly and there is a general 
expectation that negotiations in regard to the Canal base in 
Egypt will be resumed. It has been our privilege to have 
received appreciation both from the Egyptian authorities 
and from Sir Winston Churchill in this matter. 

16 I might mention that, generally speaking the Prime 
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Ministers of Pakistan and Ceylon adopted more or less the 
same line in these matters as we did. 

17 The changes in Soviet policy were discussed and the 
question was asked, as it is often, asked, whether these 
indicated a real or basic change or were merely tactical 
approaches. I had no doubt about the answer. I am 
convinced that they do represent a definite change of policy, 
though that does not mean of course that the Soviet Union 
has given up its basic Communist policy or approach. I have 
no doubt that the Soviet Union wants peace and more co- 
operative relations with other countries. So also China. I 
reminded the Prime Ministers 1 Conference that just as they 
were doubtful about the bonafides of the Soviet Union and 
China, the latter two countries were doubtful about the 
bonafides of the U.S. specially as well as, to some extent, of 
other Western countries. I gave them instances which 
somewhat justified the doubts of the Soviet Union and 
China. The last instance of Syngman Rhee breaking the 
P O. W. s agreement has been very much to the poin t. The fact 
is that there is a great deal of mutual suspicion and fear and 
it can only be got over gradually. 

1 8 My talks with the Prime Minister of Pakistan were very' 
general, as they were intended to be at that stage. Reference 
was made to the problems we faced, such as canal waters, 
evacuee property. East and West Bengal, and Kashmir. Mr. 
Mohammed Ali took up a friendly attitude and expressed his 
eagerness for a settlement. He pointed out that his position 
in Pakistan was not a very strong one and he had to suffer 
many limitations. He was a newcomer to his task and had to 
face many difficulties. After our general talk, we decided to 
meet again in India or Pakistan. From some points of view 
it was better to meet in Delhi. Mr. Mahomed Ali was 
perfectly agreeable to doing so, but he pressed me to go to 
Karachi even for a day or two and then later he would come 
to Delhi for longer talks. He said that my visit to Karachi 
would strengthen his position and generally create a favour- 
able atmosphere in Pakistan. I agreed to go there, but I could 
not fix a date. Probably I shall go there about the fourth 
week of July for a day or two 
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19 The Kashmir problem has been a difficult one. Those 
difficulties have increased because of internal troubles m 
Kashmir state. Indeed, our general position in regard to 
Kashmir is necessarily weak if internally we are not strong 
enough in Kashmir. I am troubled about these developments 
w hich are not only embarrassing but are very harmful for the 
futuie of Kashmir, unless they are tackled successfully. 

20 In rav talks with the Ceylon Prime Minister, certain 
tentative proposals were put forward on his behalf. Broadly 
speaking, these were that out of a total of 950,000 people of 
Indian descent there, 400,000 should be made Ceylon 
nationals and 250.000 should be given, what are called, 
permanent residence permits. These permanent residence 
permit holders would be in a curious position. They would 
not have the right to vote, but they would have all other 
citizenship privileges. Obviously, this was some kind of an 
interim measure, and, though there was no guarantee, it was 
almost inevitable that they should later become full citizens 
of Ceylon This left 300,000 persons to be dealt with. Of 
these, about 150,000 are considered Indian nationals and 
may be excluded, leaving 150,000. The real trouble was 
about these 150,000 whom the Ceylon Government wants 
ultimately to push out of Ceylon. I told the Ceylon Prime 
Minister that pushing out these people in considerable 
numbers would create a grave situation both for India and 
for Ceylon. Indeed, it would upset even those who stayed 
behind in Ceylon. The whole object of a peaceful settlement 
would vanish. I realized his difficulties. I suggested, however, 
that he should increase the number of permanent residence 
permits to 300,000, and give an assurance that the others 
remaining over will not be pushed out for a fixed period, say, 
ten years, after which they may gradually be dealt with. Of 
course, if anyone of them went away of his own accord, he 
need not be allowed to come back. In the alternative, I was 
prepared to accept a figure of 250,000 for permanent 
residence permit holders but the others should be guaran- 
teed that they would be allowed to stay in Ceylon for life, 
unless they themselves went away 
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21 The Ceylon Prime Minister was unable to accept nr 
variation of his proposals at that time. He said he would 
have to consult his colleagues There the matter ended for 
the time-being. We need not call this a break and we shall 
continue to try our best to reach a settlement. 

22 It was noticeable that both Pakistan and Ceylon were 
influenced by the new status that India was gaining in 
international affairs and this was a further inducement to 
them to have friendly settlements with India. Indeed thev 
said so. 

23 The conference of our heads of missions at Burgen- 
stock in Switzerland was a very useful one and I believe all of 
us, who attended it, profited by it. Our Ambassadors and 
Ministers abroad, even though they keep in constant touch 
with us by letter and telegram, tend to become isolated. We, 
at headquarters, also tend to take a partial view. Therefore to 
meet together and discuss fully the important problems that 
confront us is helpful for both. We had long discussions for 
three full days. We met at a rather critical moment in world 
affairs and tried to understand the backgrounds of various 
European countries. Just then the upheaval which shook 
East Germany took place. 28 That itself was very significant 
and with far-reaching consequences. 

24. On my return journey, I spent three days in Cairo. I v\ as 
received with the greatest courtesy by General Neguib and 
his colleagues and even the Egyptian people were kind and 
friendly to me whenever I passed them in the public streets 
Only three or four days before my arrival, the change to a 
Republic had taken place there. In effect, this did not mean 
any change, as the ruling group and even the same indi- 
viduals continued. Nevertheless, the change came rather 
unexpectedly just then, I had long talks not only with 


28, Concessions announced by the East German Government had not 
pacified the workers who staged violent demonstrations on 16 June to 
protest against the orders of 10 June asking them to increase production 
b 10 per cent without assurance of corresponding in in their wages 

or changes in the norms of production. 
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General Neguib, but with his Council of the Revolution, 
which is the final authority in Egypt now. This Council 
consists of youngish men and is entirely military. On the 
whole, they struck me favourably as earnest and enthusiastic 
young men, though very inexperienced. During a trip on the 
River Nile I sat with the tvhole Council and we discussed 
various matters at some length. It was not right or proper for 
me to offer advice in regard to their internal matters or even 
their external problems. I talked to them of our own struggle 
for Ireedom in India, the methods we adopted, the objectives 
we kept before us, both political and economic, and how we 
gradually built up the strength of the nation under 
Gandhtji’s guidance. I think my talk with them produced 
considerable effect. There is no doubt that in Egypt, as well 
as in the entire Middle East, India is looked up to, to some 
extent, as a guide and a friend. We are beginning to function 
as a kind of elder brother. That again brings additional 
responsibilities upon us which we can only discharge if we 
always look at things as a whole and in longer perspective 
and not lose ourselves in petty conflicts. Our domestic policy 
has a powerful effect on our international position. 

25. You must be aware that we have closed our Legation in 
Lisbon. 23 It served no useful purpose and our closing of it is 
at least some gesture to signify our strong disapproval of the 
Pot tuguese policy in regard to Goa. This should not lead 
vott to think that any further dramatic moves are in prospect. 
Certainly, we should not allow the situation to become 
static. But. it is better to proceed cautiously, step by step, 
whether in Goa or in Pondicherry. That may not be very 
pleasing to many of our people who want quick results and 
the assertion of the national will, but I think that, in the 
confused world situation today, it is better for us to move 
slowly though firmly. Generally it is recognized that both 
the Portuguese and the Fiench possessions must come to 
India. Even Sir Winston Churchill said so to me and 


L*> On 10 June 1953. 
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remarked on the extreme backwardness of the Portuguese 
thought. The fact is that Portugal has played no important 
part in international affairs for hundreds of years. 'There- 
fore, they go back to what they consider their period of glor> , 
the days of Vasco da Gama, etc. They live in those days still 
and seek to derive solace from that memory. 

26 As for the French Government, you have seen how 
difficult it has been even to form a Government in Paris 30 
The whole French situation is fluid and the war in Indo- 
China is bleeding France terribly. The French, in spite of 
everything, still remain the keenest and most logical of 
thinkers. But those who think do not always find a high 
place in politics and there are still memories of French 
military glory and imperial adventure. It is not easy to shed 
these illusions. I am much distressed by the way the French 
Government have dealt with the situation in Morocco and 
Tunisia. There is severe repression there and all prominent 
leaders are imprisoned. Even the Sultan of Morocco 31 is in a 
precarious position because he favours the nationalist 
movement. In Egypt, I came across representatives of 
Morocco and Tunisia who expressed their gratitude for the 
moral help given to them by India. 

27. We have at present a Burmese Mission in Delhi 
discussing trade and like matters. I hope that this will lead to 
a satisfactory settlement . 32 From every point of view, both 
political and economic, it is important that our relations 
with Burma should be close and intimate. Fortunately, 
political relations are exceedingly good and Burma has a 
leader in Prime Minister U Nu, who is of high quality and 

4 


30. The resignation of Rene Mayer as Prime Minister on 21 May was 
followed by a prolonged crisis when France was without a government for 
five weeks. On 26 June, Joseph Laniel formed a Ministry' with the support 
of all parties except the Socialists and the Communists. 

31. Sul tan Sidi Mohammad ben Yousef, (1911-1961}. Sul tan of Morocco, 
1927-1953 and 1955-1957; redesignated as King, 1957-1961. 

32. On 3 July, the Indo-Burmese Trade Agreement of 1951 was 
enlarged m scope 
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o at standing character. In the Prime Ministers’ Conference 
p London, when reference was made to the ‘‘facts of life . i 
jcmmded them of the “facts of geography which are also 
tacts of life and which cannot be got over. It is the new 
arempt to lgnoie geography that has led to many of me 
'roubles in Europe and Asia. 

28 I shall not write to you much about the coronation 
festivities in London. They were on a very big scale and were 
organized most efficiently and with every attention to detail 
In spite of bad weather, they were a great success. They were 
meant to raise the morale of the British people and to show' 
to the world that Britain still counted. I think they succeeded 
in this, more especially m regard to the morale. 

29 Sir Winston Churchill naturally played a great part m 
all these functions. He is, I believe, about 78 years of age. He 
w as particularly friendly to me personally although we were 
diifenng in many matters from day to day His recent 
indisposition, 55 no doubt due to the heavy burdens he had 
undertaken as well as the coronation is very unfortunate 
He appears to be determined to do his utmost to give a lead 
for peace in the world. 34 After success m war, he wants to end 
his days as the man who brought peace to a stricken world 
By virtue of his position he can well play a very important 
part m this. His illness therefore is a misfortune because no 
one can play that part exactly as he might have done. It is 
unfortunate also that Mr. Anthony Eden, 55 the Foreign 
Secretaiy of the U K., has also been seriously ill He is now 


S3 On 27 June, the Bermuda talks were postponed as Churchill had 
been advised rest for one month. 

34. On 11 May 1953, Churchill welcomed the “change of attitude 
shown by the Soviet Union and called for a conference of the “leading 
powers without long delay”, not for reaching agreements, but to generate 
a feeling “that they might do something better than tear the human race, 
including themselves into bits.” He therefore proposed that after the 
Bermuda talks a meeting be held with the Soviet Union without any 
agenda 

35 For b fn see Vo 2 p 528 
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slowly recovering after a third operation. British polic\ and 
British politics are considerably affected by this removal of 
leading figures from the scene of action. 36 

30 During my visit to England I saw a good deal of Lord- 
and Ladv Mountbatten. 38 I meet them as old friends. Not 
only do thev retain a vivid interest in Indian affairs, but 
quietly and in their own way both of them try to help our 
cause in many ways. Their position is such that they can do 
much. Their activities m regard to India are naturally not 
known to the public, but they are considerable and conti- 
nuous. Lord Mountbatten was particularly happy that some 
of the ships of our Indian Navy have been sent to him and 
placed under his temporary command for the naval exercises 
that are taking place there. These ships on their return will 
be visiting various countries of Southern Europe — Itah. 
Yugoslavia, Greece, Turkey, etc., with our message of 
goodwill to the people there. 

31 A question has arisen about the language in which 
State Governments should write to the Central Government 
or rather the language of the reports that are submitted here 
W e are naturally anxious to promote the use of Hindi as well 
as the other great languages of India in their respective areas 
Where reports are normally published by the State Govern- 
ments in Hindi or the language of the State, these should be 
supplied as such. But where State Governments send us am 
statistical or other information required by the Government 
of India., it is desirable that they should send this in the 
English language. This will help us to keep proper statistics 
without unnecessary delay. 


Yours sincerely . 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


36. On 29 June it was announced that Lord Salisbury would act as 
Foreign Secretary till Eden’s recovery 

37 For b fn see Vol 1 p 141 

38 For b fn set Vol 1 p 144 
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New Delhi 
16 July, 1953 


My dear Chief Minister, 

Significant events continue to take place in various parts of 
the world reminding us that we live in a dynamic and 
explosive period of history. The fall of Mr. Beria 1 in the 
Soviet Union was startling news and immediately all kinds 
of rumours and surmises were let loose. Those who wished 
to believe so thought that the Soviet Union was cracking up 
from inside in a struggle for power and perhaps because of 
other reasons also. 

2 I confess that I am unable to give at present any correct 
appraisal of the situation in the Soviet Union. But I am 
convinced that it is delusion to think that the Soviet Union is 
cracking up or collapsing. The U.S.S.R. continues to be 
internally strong and a mighty power as it has emerged 
during the last W orld War. Even some conflicts at the top do 
not make much difference to this. 

3 Nevertheless, those conflicts are important and signi- 
ficant. Do they confirm the new policy which has come into 
evidence since Stalin’s death or are they directed against it ? 
We shall no doubt know before long. My own belief is that 
that new policy will continue and that Mr. Beria went 
because probably he did not fit in with this new policy. 


1 LA Beria (1899-1955) Chref of the Soviet setre* police (NKVD) 
Ministerof Int Affairs and Public Security 192&-53 dismissed on 10 

July on charges of [reason and executed n 1953 
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4 The events that took place in. East Germany 2 and, to 
some extent, in Czechoslovakia, 3 were even more significant 
and detrimental to Soviet prestige. They brought out the fact 
that the workers m these countries were reacting strongly 
against Soviet domination. The whole basis of the Russian 
case in these countries was thereby undermined. This also 
indicated that while the Soviet Union may be strong in its 
own territories, it expands elsewhere at the cost of weakness 
there. Undoubtedly the Communist parties in \arious 
countries must have been powerfully affected by these 
developments in East Germany, etc., as well as the fall of Mr 
Beria. The strength of the Communist Party's activities lies 
m a certain attitude of certainty, a certain fixity of belief 
Where there is this kind of dogmatic fanb in a doctrine, there 
is always danger of the faith cracking up if something 
happens that patently does not fit into it. 

5 There is little doubt that in East Germany especially 
and, to some extent, in Czechoslovakia and Poland, 4 power 
ful and continuous propaganda has been directed from the 
Western countries, encouraging resistance and revolt. But 
this propaganda, or even more definite subversive activities, 
could not succeed if the ground was not favourable and if the 
people in those countries were not tired of submission to 
Soviet domination. The Soviet authorities reacted quickly 
and rescinded all the unpopular measures in East Germany 
and condemned many of their own people who were 
responsible for them. 


2. In the renewed demonstrations on 10 July, resignation of the 
Government, free elections, and opening of the frontier to West Berlin 
were demanded. 

3. There were demonstrations m Prague, Plzen, Brno and Ostrava 
between 2 and 9 June against the Czech Government’s fixation of wages, 
announcement of a new formula of pension, and abolition of food 
rationing. 

4 The reports of demons*rauons on 25 and 29 June and 4 July in 
Warsaw and S csia aga nst the Coinmums Government and n suppor 
of the workers in East ny were denied by the Polish Radio on 5 July 
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6 Probably these developments m Eastern Europe have 
made the chances of an East- West getting together rather less 
than thev were. The West, or some countries in the West, feel 
that they might as well wait for other signs of weakness in 
the Soviet and are less eager therefore to go ahead. That, I 
think, is exceedingly short-sighted and unwise policy It 
would be far better to take advantage of the situation to 
arrive at some settlement of outstanding problems or at any 
rate to go some distance towards a settlement. 

7 Sir Winston Churchill’s illness has had an unfortunate 
result. Ministers who met in Washington 5 recently could not 
speak with the voice of Winston Churchill. This Washington 
Conference, therefore, has been just like any other conference 
and apparently has been rather dominated by the American 
viewpoint. The results are very disappointing. Winston 
Churchill’s proposal for Big Power talks on an informal 
basis with no agenda and an attempt made to grapple with 
the world's problems in that way, have faded out and have 
been replaced by something feeble and ineffective in the 
extreme. It is now proposed that the Foreign Ministers 
should meet, not the Prime Minister or Heads of States 
Instead of an informal meeting without agenda, this is 
going to be a formal meeting with a more or less rigid 
agenda which is confined to Germany and Austria The 
whole approach has become different and little can be 
expected from this approach. 

8 In Korea, after about two weeks of continuous talks 
between Mr. Robertson 6 of the U.S. and President Syngman 
Rhee, a brave document was issued on behalf of these two 


5 The Foreign Ministers of Britain, U S.A., and France met at 
Washington from 10 lo 14 July 1953 and reviewed the question of Gherman 

un ty Aus nan ndependence the arm suce n Korea and hes [nation n 
In io Cb na and proposed a m Ttrng of the Foreign Mm sters of the B g 
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high dignitaries. 7 That document said much without meaning 
anything precise and, soon after, a statement 8 was made on 
behalf of President Rhee making it clear that he was not 
bound down by anything and that he would pursue his 
course after a certain interval. And so, everything is as vague 
as ever and the very pertinent questions that the Chinese 
Government put to the U. N. Command remain unanswered. 9 
The U N. Command says 10 that they are prepared to sign the 
armistice, but they do not say what exactly the armistice 
means now after what has happened and aftei these long 
talks with Dr. Rhee. 

9 Because of our acceptance of our proposed role m the 
armistice agreement, India is a part of that agreement. Any 
change in the original terms affects us and it does not follow 
that we are prepared to accept every change. We are anxious 
as ever to help in the settlement and we have no desire to back 
out of our undertakings or responsibih ties. But we can only 
function effectively if nothing is done which affects our 
honour and self-respect. 

10. It is said that the U.N. Command have been and are 
prepared to sign the armistice and yet most of us do not 
know what the present terms of the armistice are, i.e., how 


7. On i2 j une the two Governments reaffirmed th&ir determination to 
oppose coercion on prisoners of wai; and agreed to collaborate on 
political, economic and defence matters; and for the realization within the 
shortest piacticable time of a free, independent, and unified Korea, The 
same day, Robertson said that Rhee had agreed not to obstruct the signing 
of an armistice. 

8. Rhee made his offer of co-operation for peace conditional by stating 
on 12 July that it would remain effective for ninetv days only following 
the signing of the armistice and commencement of the political conference 

9. On 24 June, the Communists alleged complicity of the U.N 
Command in the release of the prisoners of war and. demanded specific 
assurance that it would support the armistice in case South Korea resumed 
aggression. 

10. On 29 June, General Clark asked the Communist commanders to 
conclude the armistice arrangements, and later, on 20 July, assured 
observance of the terms of armistice even it South Korea resumed 
aggression 
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far the old terms have ben modified after the Robertson 
Rhee talks. India figured prominently in these talks and 
President Rhee was pleased to make many offensive remarks 
about India and to repeat his resolve not to allow Indian 
troops in South Korea. Obviously, this matter has to be 
cleared up before we can decide what we could do. 1 1 appears 
that the U N Command, m their anxiety not to offend Dr 
Rhee, have made the proposal that the P.O.W.s camp should 
be situated m the demilitarized zone near the ceasefire line 
That would be beyond Dr. Rhee's reach and, presumably 
Indian troops can be sent there quietly without offending 
the delicate sensibilities of President Syngman Rhee. All this 
is veiy unsatisfactory and we have asked the U.S. Govern- 
ment to tell us exactly how matters stand and how far the old 
terms of the armistice have been varied. 11 

11 This is not merely a question of how India will 
function, although that is important enough from our point 
of view. It is also a question of the future of the Korean 
problem. If President Rhee has laid down conditions which 
make any real solution of this question difficult and if these 
conditions have been accepted, then the outlook is not good 
Dr Rhee threatens to re-start hostilities after a certain 
period. All this demonstrates that Rhee and his colleagues 
are not exactly the weak and innocent lambs who had been 
viciously attacked by a powerful neighbour. The past three 
years of war in Korea begin to appear as wasted effort. 

12 In Egypt the situation has become tense again as 
between the Egyptian Government and the British Govern- 
ment. 12 I fear that there is not much chance of an under- 


11. On 15 July 1953, the Government of India, seeking satisfactory 
assurances from the U S. about India’s position in Korea, stated that “they 
could not be expected to function in a furtive manner where the 
movements of their own representatives are limited and confined.” 

12. Tension increased in the Suez Canal Zone on 13 July when British 
forces subjected rail and road traffic to searches in Ismailia with a view to 
secure the release of their abducted airmen. To ease ten Con the ty 
measures were withdrawn on M July as had been demanded by FgypL 
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standing or a solution of the basic problem at present. And 
so, there will be a worsening of the situation, possible 
conflict, and finally again attempts to resolve those 
conflicts. 

13 At the A I C.C. meeting held in Agra recently, 12 1 laid 
some stress on the situation in Africa. Africa is a big place 
a nd different conditions prevail in different parts of it. For 
instance, there is the nationalist upsurge in Morocco and 
Tunisia. That is against French colonialism. There is Egvpt 
and the Sudan In the far south there are the racial policies of 
Dr. Malan’s Government. In Kenya there has been much 
trouble which is both political and racial as well as 
economic. In Central Africa a new federation has taken legal 
shape. In the Gold Coast and in Nigeria there is a demand 
for independence. Thus all over Africa there is a ferment and 
the position becomes more and more explosive. 

14 In the recent A. I. C.C. session in Agra, special stress was 
1 aid on the problem of unemployment. 14 Merely by passing a 
lesolution, nothing much is done. But 1 think it is a definite 
ad’, ance that this subject is being given concentrated attention 
now. It is by far our most important subject. Even if we 
me i eased our production and our national wealth consider- 
ably, but did not affect the unemployment problem much, 
v\e would fail. A social system which cannot deal with 
unemployment cannot last. Every appi oach to the problem 
must be based on reaching full employment ultimately and 
fuller employment progressively. 

15 Much is happening in India today which disturbs me 
greatly. While on the one side we see constructive activities 
and unifying forces at work, on the other hand, we also see 


13 On 6 and 7 July 1953 

] t The resolution recognized that the implementation of the Fi\ e Y ear 
Plan would generate more employment but expressed “its concern at the 
increase in unemployment in certain fields of economic activity despite 
n -ease m production-" The resolution called for reorganization of plan 
a 1 vi y to crea e more mp oymen oppo tun es and urged the Sta e 
Govemme its to a t ve y suppo t grow, th of s na and cottage ndusir cs 
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far the old terms have ben modified after the Robertson- 
Rnee talks, India figured prominently in these talks and 
President Rhee was pleased to make many offensive remarks 
about India and to repeat his resolve not to allow Indian 
troops in South Korea. Obviously, this matter has to be 
cleared up before we can decide what we could do. It appears 
that the U.N Command, in their anxiety not to offend Dr 
Rhee, have made the proposal that the P.O. W.s camp should 
be situated m the demilitarized zone near the ceasefire line 
That would be beyond Dr. Rhee's reach and, presumably, 
Indian troops can be sent there quietly without offending 
the delicate sensibilities of President Syngman Rhee. AJ1 this 
is very unsatisfactory and we have asked the U S. Govern- 
ment to tell us exactly how matters stand and how far the old 
terms of the armistice have been varied. 11 

11 This is not merely a question of how India will 
function, although that is important enough from our point 
of view. It is also a question of the future of the Korean 
problem. If President Rhee has laid down conditions which 
make any real solution of this question difficult and if these 
conditions have been accepted, then the outlook is not good 
Dr Rhee threatens to re-start hostilities after a certain 
period. All this demonstrates that Rhee and his colleagues 
are not exactly the weak and innocent lambs who had been 
viciously attacked by a powerful neighbour. The past three 
years of war in Korea begin to appear as wasted effort. 

12 In Egypt the situation has become tense again as 
between the Egyptian Government and the British Govern- 
ment. 12 I fear that there is not much chance of an under- 


11. On 15 July 1953, the Government of India, seeking satisfactory 
assurances from the U S. about India’s position in Korea, stated that “they 
could not be expected to function in a furtive manner where the 
movements of their own representatives are limited and confined.” 

12. Tension increased in the Suez Canal Zone on 13 July when British 
forces subjected rail and road traffic to searches in Ismailia with a view to 
secure the release of their abducted a i To ease tension the ty 
measures were withdrawn on 14 July as had been demanded by Egypt 
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standing or a solution of the basic problem at present. And 
so, there will be a worsening of the situation, possible 
conflict, and finally again attempts to resohe those 
conflicts. 

13 At the A.I.C.C. meeting held in Agra recently, u I laid 
4 ome stress on the situation in Africa. Africa is a big place 
^•nd different conditions prevail in different parts of it. For 
instance, there is the nationalist upsurge m Morocco and 
T misia. That is against French colonialism. There is Egypt 
and the Sudan. In the far south there are the racial policies of 
Dr. Malan’s Government. In Kenya there has been much 
trouble which is both political and racial as well as 
economic. In Central Africa a new federation has taken legal 
shape. In the Gold Coast and in Nigeria there is a demand 
for independence. Thus ail over Africa there is a ferment and 
the position becomes more and more explosive. 

] 4 In the recent A. I. C.C. session in Agra, special stress v. as 
laid on the problem of unemployment . [i Merely bv passings 
lesolution, nothing much is done. But I think it is a definite 
ad' ance that this subject is being given concentrated attention 
now. It is by far our most important subject. Even if we 
increased our production and our national wealth consider- 
ably, but did not affect the unemployment problem much, 
v ■“ would fail. A social system which cannot deal with 
unemployment cannot last. Every apptoach to the problem 
must be based on reaching full employment ultimately and 
fuller employment progressively. 

15 Much is happening in India today which disturbs me 
greatly. While on the one side we see constructive activities 
and unifying forces at work, on the other hand, we also see 


!3 On 6 and 7 July 1953 

1 1 The resolution recognized that the implementation of the Five Year 
Plan would generate more employ ment but expressed “its concern at the 
increase in unemployment in certain fields of economic activity despite 
crease m production.” The resolution called for reorganization of plan 
ardv y o create mo e emp oymen oppo t n es and urged he Sta e 
Govern len s to a -Lively support growth of nra and co age ndustnes 
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disintegrating forces and destructive activities functioning I 
am constantly criticizing communal ism, provincialism and 
casteisna, and some people think that I overdo this. And yet I 
think that unless we realize the pernicious and deeply 
corroding nature of these tendencies and fight against them, 
we shall make little progress. There is something inherently 
disintegrating in our social outlook. Perhaps this is due to 
long years of functioning under the caste system which 
separates us into innumerable compartments. Whatever it 
may be due to, it is clear that we tend to disintegrate and to 
work in small groups at every provocation. The future of 
India depends on the strength of the cementing bonds which 
keep us together and prevent these disintegrating processes 
from working. The future of India, as indeed of every 
country, ultimately depends on the quality of the human- 
beings there and how far they can rise above their parochial 
feelings and petty conflicts. 

16. Looking round India, today, one sees a good deal of 
passion being shown over linguistic boundaries. People 
hunger-strif e hold up trains and the like because they do 
not like a particular boundary. A recent proposal in Madras 
for some kind of a change of form in the educational system 15 
again leads to violent demonstrations and stoppage of 
trains. 16 In Calcutta, the increase of tram fares by an anna 
also leads to widespread disorder. 17 In Assam there is much 
excitement because a proposal was put forward by the 
External Affairs Ministry some time ago to appoint a 


15. The proposal was to combine class-room instruction with know- 
ledge about the rural needs and environment, and make recreational 
activity part, of the curriculum. 

16. ft was alleged that the new educational system would put a 
premium on the hereditary choice of profession, intensify feelings of caste 
consciousness and create more distinctions and differences in society. In 
the demonstrations on 14-15 July to protest against the system, trains 
were stopped at Madras and Dalmiapuram in Tiruchirapalli District 

17. An agitation organized by left-wing parties from 1 July to protest 
against the rise tn tram fares turned violent leading to burning of trams 
police firings and arrests 
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Commissioner for the North East Frontier Agency to 
function under the Governor who is in charge on behalf of 
the Central Government. 13 This was a minor proposal, 
thought of in terras of administrative efficiency and with a 
view to go ahead at a faster pace in improving conditions m 
the North East Frontier Agency. This area has been terribh 
neglected in the past and is very backward. This simple and 
as we thought, harmless proposal has been described by 
important personalities in Assam as a "diabolical move" h\ 
the Central Government against the interests of Assam. The 
poor Governor of Assam has been needlessly dragged mto 
the picture, as it was thought that he was responsible for this 
proposal. He had nothing to do with it. 

17 I have mentioned above some odd aspects of the Indian 
scene today. They may not be very important if one considers 
the whole picture of India. But they are disturbing as they 
indicate a pettiness in mind, a narrowness in outlook and an 
immaturity which ill becomes a nation and a people which 
claim to be advanced and mature in their thinking and 
action. This narrow outlook comes out in a variety of wavs 
In the U.P and elsewhere there is a deliberate attempt to 
push out Urdu 19 which is spoken and written by large 

18 On 12 July, the Praja Socialist Party and the Assam JaUya 
Rlahasabha demanded that the Assam Government, as an agent of the 
Government of India, should administer the North East Frontier Area as 
had been recommended by the North East Frontier (Assam) Tribal and 
Excluded Areas Sub-Committee set up by the Constituent Assembly. They 
cr 1 ticized the Assam Govemmen t ’ s decision to hand ov er the administration 
of this area to the Centre, 

19. The Anjuman Taraqqi-i-Urdu campaigned m 1951 for the accept 
ance of Urdu as a regional language as it argued that Urdu’s position m 
I P. had been downgraded since independence In 1952, the Urdu 
Regional Conference, convened by the Anjuman, cited several instances 
of Urdu having been abolished in primary schools. On 30 May 1953, the 
\ I C C , in its circular to States, suggested that while Hindi must be 
encomaged as the national language, Urdu should also get its due place 
On 6 July, the executive committee of the Uttar Pradesh Congress 
Cc decided to g”c rerogmuon to H*ndi only as the State 

gunge 
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numbers of persons. No one challenges Hindi's supreme 
position in India and more especially in North India. To 
adopt this narrow and ungenerous attitude towards Urdu, a 
language of India, which has enriched Indian culture and 
thought, appears to me most unfortunate. As a matter of 
fact, we are encouraging the smallest tribal language in the 
North East Frontier I mention this merely to indicate our 
tendency to function in narrow grooves of thought. If that is 
our background, it is difficult to make real progress on any 
plane, political, economic, social or cultural. 

18 I could, of couise, give a list of other aspects of India 
w hith are promising and which indicate the progress we are 
making These are the constructive and unifying aspects 
But I wanted particularly to draw your attention to our 
fallings, foi we are apt to forget our failings and then they 
come and overwhelm us. 

19 I am going tomoriow on brief visits to Lucknow and 
Allahabad, returning on the 19th July On the 25th July, I go 
to Kaiachi for my talks with the Prune Minister of Pakistan 
I expect to be there for thiee days. Some time, probably late 
m August, Mr. Ali is likely to come to Delhi to continue 
these talks. 

20 We aie having an international exhibition on low cost 
housing early next year. 20 1 understand that our Minister 21 
for Works, Housing and Supply has already addressed you 
on this subject. This question of low cost housing is of the 
greatest importance to us. The United Nations Organization 
and a number of foreign governments are likely to participate 
m this exhibition. At the same time as the exhibition, there 


20 Held fiotn 20 January to 5 March 1954. 

21 Swaran Singh (b. 1907) Member, Punjab Legislative Assembly, 
' 946-47; Minister for Works. Housing and Supply. Government of India, 
952-57, for Steel, Mines and Fuel, 1957-62, for Railways, 1962, for Food 
md Agriculture. 1963-64. for Industry and Supply- 1964- for External 
jffa 1964-66 and 970-74 a d for Defcn 1966 70 and 1971 76 
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wi } \ be a seminar on housing organized b> the U.N 
Technical Assistance Administration and also a regional 
confeiente of the International Federation for Housing and 
Town Planning. I hope that your Got eminent rvili co 
opeiate fuh> in making this exhibition and connected 
aun tties a sticcess. 

Yours smcereh 
jawaharlal Nehru 
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New Delhi 
1 August, 1953 


My dear Chief Minister, 

The outstanding event of the last fortnight has been the 
signing of the Korean armistice. 1 For six weeks or so this had 
been held up by President Syngman Rhee and there were 
prolonged discussions between him and a representative of 
the United States. 2 We do not yet know precisely what 
assurances have been given to Syngman Rhee by the U.S. 
Government, 3 but certain recent statements made by Mr. 
Dulles 4 indicate that certain promises have been made which 
may create difficulties in the future. Any such assurance 
must inevitably limit the field of free discussion at the 
political conference 5 which is supposed to follow the 
armistice. 


1 The agreement signed on 27 July provided for "a complete 
cessation of hostilities . in Korea ” 

2. See ante, pp 336-337 

3 See ante, p 337. 

4 Dulles disclosed on 22 July that Rhee had been promised by the 
U.S massive help in the rehabilitation of South Korea, a mutual security 
treaty, and steps, m co-operation with principal allies, to check renewed 
aggression m Korea. On 28 July, Dulles stated that Rhee had also been 
assured that the U ruted States would opt out of the political conference if 
it found the Communist response inadequate The next day, Dulles said 
he would visit South Korea to discuss the U S. guarantees 

5 The arm' sure agreement recommended that a high-level political 
conference be co vcned with n 90 days to settle the questions of the 
w thdrawa ofa 1 fore gn forces from Korea and hepearefulse tementof 



2 Indeed, there are signs of trouble already in regard to «,he 
constitution of this political conference. 6 If China refused to 
participate in this conference because of what the U.S. might 
have promised to President Rhee, then the conference \u’d 
lose all significance. It is exceedingly improbable that there 
w ill be a return to military operations in Korea m spite of the 
threats held by President Rhee. All the parties concerned aie 
tired of warfare and are most reluctant to resume it. Onh 
President Rhee insists on war being resumed if a certain 
result is not achieved within a specified period. 7 

3 The attitude of President Rhee and the assurances given 
to him have created much misgiving in Western Euiopean 
countries, notably the United Kingdom, 8 and there has been 
much criticism of the United States. In fact, recent develop 
merits indicate a progressive variation in the policies of the 
United Kingdom and some other countries on the one side 
and the United States of America on the other. Both on the 
political and economic fronts this divergence is visible. 

4 After a long period of cold war certain steps were taken 
by the Soviet Government as well as the Chinese Govern- 
ment which indicated a new policy towards a lessening of 


6 It was reported that while Britain and France favoured participa- 
tion by the Soviet Union and India m the political conference, the United 
States was opposed to the paiticipation of neutral countries. 

7 On 22 July. Rhee declared that if no solution was found by the 
political confeience at the end of ninety days, “we shall be at i iberty to 
follow our own course of action ” 

8 The statements of Dulles were criticized m the House of Commons 
between 29 and 31 July. Attlee stated that Britain had entered the Korean 
war “to vindicate the principles of the United Nations We certainly did 
not enter it on behalf of Syngman Rhee or to make Mr S) ngman Rhee the 
ruler of a United Koi ea," R A Butler, the acting Prime Minister, clarified 
on 30 July that the British Government could not be involved in a vvai 
with North Koiea in future without proper discussion and added that 
' our conception of the United Narons _ s tha' of a fanady of na f 'ons and 
no an anti tommun si a arm 
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tension. What this was due to it may be difficult to say with 
certamiA But there can be no doubt that step by step many 
things weiedone which indicated an approach to a peaceful 
settlement of problems. While this was welcomed by many, 
it pioduced a degree of confusion also m the minds of some 
other countiies They did not expect this kind of develop- 
ment and n eie taken aback. Sir Winston Churchill reacted to 
tnis by making his gieat speech m May last 9 calling for a Foui 
Power Conference. Since then, however, this proposal has 
lost much of its significance because of the Foreign Minis- 
teis’ meeting m Washington. 10 One can observe two rival 
pulls at work. Foi the moment the brave approach of Sir 
Winston Churchill has been effectively bypassed and fear 
and caution have won the day. Nevertheless, theie are strong 
forces working foi peace and foi a top-level conference and it 
is quite possible that Sir Winston Churchill might, on his 
return to work, make some other dramatic announcement 
5 The signing of the Korean armistice casts many duties 
and responsibilities upon us. We are sending an advance 
party to Korea on the 5th August to confer with the U.N 
Command as well as the Chinese and the North Korean 
Command and make necessary arrangements for the various 
types of work that we have got to do. Our representative will 
be the Chairman and executive authority of the Neutral 
Nations Repatriation Commission. Our armed forces will 
guard the prisoners of war, and we shall also be responsible 
for the Red Cross work. We have selected Lieutenant 
General Thimayya 11 as our principal representative. His 
colleague and alternate will be Shri B.N. Chakravarty, 12 at 
present our Ambassador in Holland. There will necessarily 
be a considerable staff. We are proceeding with our arrange- 
ments, but they will be completed only on the return of our 


9 See ame, p 332- 

10 See ante, p.336. 

11 For b fn see Vo 4 p 534 
2 For b fn see Vo 2 p 5?6 
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advance party from Korea and Japan about the middle of 
August Our present difficulty is to find shipping to send 
our troops. We have thus far engaged an Indian ship, 
Jaladurga, and a British ship, but this is not enough. 

6 The U N. General Assembly is meeting on the ITh 
August to considei the consequences of the Korean 
armistice Probably the most important question before 
them will be the constitution and composition of the 
political conference which is to follow They hav e also to fix 
the venue of this conference. Among the various places 
suggested has been New Delhi, but I rather doubt it this will 
be the final choice Probably Geneva will be chosen. It must 
be remembered that the political conference is the child of 
the armistice and therefore decisions about it cannot be 
made simply by the U N. General Assembly which reallv 
represents one party to the armistice, namely, the U.N 
Command. It is necessary to have an agreement with the 
other party, the Chinese and the North Korean Command or 
Governments. It. has therefore been suggested that con- 
sultation should take place between the Great Powers 
concerned previous to a meeting of the General Assembly 

7 I have recently returned from a visit to Karachi. 13 Much 
has been published in the newspapers about this visit and I 
need not therefore refer to it at any length. The welcome that 
I received in Karachi was not only extraordinary but rather 
moving, more particularly from the crowds in the streets, 
which included large numbers of refugees. The Government 
went out of their way to show us every courtesy and 
hospitality. Altogether, there was an atmosphere of great 
friendliness. In spite of all our conflicts and difficulties 
during the past five or six years, it was difficult for me to feel 
that 4 was in a foreign country. There was the bond of 

13 The communique issued on 27 July at the end of the 3-days talks 
between the Prime Ministers in Karachi said that the discussions were 
frank and cordial ' 1 and covered all outstanding issues On Kashmir, both 
sides acquired a ‘ ‘clear understanding o£ each other’s point of view . . ana 
of he ff tj t C5 that sta d in the way of set dement 
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common language as well as of old associations. For a 
moment, our present differences seemed rather small in the 
face of so many rhings that were common between us, in the 
past and in the present. 

8 Thei e was an extreme eagerness to find a solution of our 
problems, notably that of Kashmir, which was considered 
the basic obstacle to friendly relations. I had long discussions 
with the Prime Minister of Pakistan and our talks were frank 
and friend!}. We made progress in regard to a number of 
mattets but Kashmir continued to be a hard nut to crack. Yet, 
e\en m regard to Kashmir, I think that we had a greater 
understanding of each other’s viewpoints. 

9 A desire for a settlement in Pakistan or in India was 
natural and yet the eagerness in Pakistan required some 
further explanation. I had the impression that, while the 
Government of Pakistan was desirous of a settlement, the 
people there were even more anxious for it. They were tired 
of this continuing conflict which had brought them no good 
and they were becoming more and more convinced that they 
should pursue a different path from that of hatred and of 
enmity to India which had yielded no results in the past I 
believe that even the anti-Qadiani agitation which shook the 
West Punjab and resulted in martial law, was something 
much bigger than a religious feud. It represented extreme 
dissatisfaction with the Government at the time and a 
feeling of frustration at the policies that had been pursued by 
it It represented, oddly enough, in spite of its narrow 
religious basis, an attempt to try a new and more friendly 
approach to India. That agitation was crushed ruthlessly, 
but that basic feeling remained. Political and economic 
difficulties, which were continuing, prevented these people 
from accepting the status quo and they searched for a new 
path 

10 I had some glimpses of the vast refugee population 
round about Karachi. This was in a pitiable state. Several 
hundreds of thousands live m wretched temporary huts m 
various stages of disrepair I was reminded of what I had seen 
in various parts of India five years ago when we were 
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tackling the stupendous migrations of people here from 
Pakistan I suppose that Pakistan has settled many refugees 
and rehabilitated them. But vast numbers still remain and 
the outlook for them is pretty dim. I have little doubt that 
large numbers of them would gladly return to India if given 
a chance Among these unfortunate people there was a dull 
feeling of resentment at the unkind fate that had pursued 
them since the partition. They did not show any resentment 
or anger towards me, but looked at me with friendly eyes 

1 1 There was a vague hope that a settlement with India 
would better the conditions of the common people and so 
this strong urge for better relations with India had grow n 
This is good in its way and we should welcome it and 
ourselves work for that settlement andbettei relations. That 
is the only wise course for us. There are difficulties m the 
way and old passions have not quite died down. But there is 
no other way. 

12 The Kashmir problem is still unsolved. Meanwhile a 
grave internal situation has arisen in Kashmir. 14 You may 
have sensed it somewhat from newspaper reports. Even 
those reports do not give a full picture There is conflict 
between the leading personalities in Kashmir and this 
produces a great deal of confusion in the public, mind. I have 
little doubt that one of the principal causes for this 
unfortunate development has been the Praja Parishad and 
jan Sangh agitation. 15 This naturally produced powerful 
reactions among the Muslims of Kashmir. They saw the 
communal face of India and were apprehensive lest this 


14. Foi some time Sheikh Abdullah had been making speeches 
increasingly critical oi the Government of India and avoiding full 
implementation of the Delhi Agreement This created different es in the 
Kashmir Government and the National Conference Maulana A/ad*> 
fuithei discussions at Srinagar, followed bv Sheikh Abdullah's refusal to 
come to Delhi for talks added to the concern of the Government of India 
15 On x J"ly 'he fan Sangh a"d the Praja Pa’iihad irlidtci their 
ag t u o u esponsc to Neliru s appea frjuv 
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should at any time become the real face of India. All the work 
that we had done for the List five years suffered, and fear and 
suspicion took possession of men's minds there. And now 
we hat e to face an exceedingly difficult situation, which 
deteriorates from day to day. 

13. We are apt to forget that India can only hold together 
and make progress if we piactise a wide tolerance and 
understanding of the vast number of people who inhabit our 
great country. Attempts to regiment them to one way of 
thinking or living produce not the unit} we seek but a sense 
of suppression and disparity. W e have to build up our unity 
but that can only be done if we recognize fully and encourage 
the rich variety of India's life and culture. Nothing distresses 
me so much as the occasional evidence one sees of extreme 
narrowness of outlook and absence of vision. A recent 
instance of this has been the totally unnecessary conflict 
between Hindi and Uidu m some parts of India, more 
especially in Uttar Pradesh. 

14 The position of Hindi is absolutely assured all over 
India. No language can rival it as an all-India language, 
though no doubt the great provincial languages will plav 
their full part in their respective regions. Urdu cannot 
possibly c ome in the w ay of the advance of Hindi. Why then 
do some people in their misguided enthusiasm try to 
suppress Urdu? Millions of people in India speak Urdu or 
the variation of Hindi which is called Urdu, and use the 
Urdu or Persian script. Ail these will necessarily have to 
learn Hindi and the Devanagiri script. But they treasure 
Urdu, as they are fully entitled to do. Memories are short and 
perhaps few people remember the great stress that Gandhiji 
laid on this question of Hindi and Urdu. It is true that 
conditions have changed since then, but basic principles do 
not change. We encourage the smallest tribal language in its 
own area, but many of us resent even the mention of Urdu, 
and yet Urdu is very much a child of India and is a vital and 
graceful aspect of our many-sided culture. I am deeply 
gneved at this mm wness f 1 1 1 ook whicl s frequently 
comes in our way of our growth 
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15 Calcutta has been the scene of continuing disturbances 
during the latter part of July and all because of a slight rise 
m tramway fares. I can give no opinion on the merits of the 
question. But this frequent resort to violence and public 
disorder is a bad sign. In Madras, there has been an agitation 
about some educational proposal. In Bellary, people fast 
because of our decision to add it to the Mysore state. Where 
does this all lead to? Are our policies on important questions 
going to be considered or decided in this way? I am great! v 
disturbed about all this as it shows not only immaturity m 
our public life but a certain continuing tendency towards 
disintegration. How can we devote ourselves to the major 
economic problems when we waste our energy over these 
trivial matters? 

16 Among the councries of Asia, India rather stands out 
for its ordered political life and organized attempts to bring 
about economic progress. In most other countries oi Asia 
there is an absence of both of these, and politics becomes a 
succession of coups d'etat and disorderly demonstrations 
That is a normal condition of some of the Middle Eastern 
countries. Unfortunately, Indonesia has also displayed this 
weakness. 16 Only the other day a Dutch statesman referred 
tauntingly to the present state of Indonesia. 17 We have these 
examples before us and we also see the difference between 


16 The coalition Government m Indonesia in office for fourteen 
months resigned on 2 June following disagreement between its two major 
components on questions relating to distribution of land in eastern 
Sumatra, nationalization of the Royal Dutch Shell Company and 
opening of a diplomatic mission m Soviet Russia. On 30 Julv, another 
coalition Government led by Sastromidijojo of the Indonesian Nationa 
list Patty and supported by the Communist and ladual groups v as 
announced. 

17. J.M.A.H. Luns, the Dutch Foreign Minister, said m New Delhi on 
14 July after visiting Indonesia that he had useful discussions with the 
Indonesian leaders but Tu Lhei alks of common interest would have to 
awa t the formation of a Cabinet in Indonesia. 
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them and India. Because of this difference, we have largely 
made good in the world's eyes and stand out. Some of our 
friends, however, would like to reduce us to the level of 
periodic violence and disorderly demonstration, 
t". There has been some controversy m recent months 
about Christian missionaries in India. A statement 18 by the 
Home Minister, Dr. Katju , 19 in Parliament, has led to this 
argument. That statement by itself was merely a reiteration 
of the policy we have been pursuing but somehow it led 
some people to believe that there was more in it and, as a 
result, it seems to me that too much zeal has been shown 
m some States against Christian missionary activities. A 
certain feeling of alarm has been created among Christians 
in various parts of India. That is very unfortunate. Any such 
feeling of insecurity 01 differential treatment is against our 
basic principles and policy. We must, therefore, try to 
remove it by our statements and our actions. Complaints 
ha\e come to me of harassment of missionaries and the like 
by policemen, of censoring of letters, of strange questions 
being asked and threats being held out. Some of these 
complaints may be exaggerated, but the fact that there is 
apprehension in their minds cannot be doubted and that 
itself casts a burden upon us. Where information is required, 
as it often is, it is better for the State Government or the local 
authority to address the headquarters of the organization 
who will no doubt supply full information about its 
members The practice of leaving it to police enquiries is not 
good. Of course, where there is an individual case of a 
suspect, the normal police enquiries have to take place. Even 


IS Katju had stated on 15 April 1953 that the Government had been 
obliged to take steps against Christian missionaries in Central India on 
the basis of complaints that their proselytizing activities hadbeen hurting 
the religious susceptibilities of the Hindus. He added that foreign 
missionaries were welcome in India as long as they confined their 
amviries to social aud educational work. 

19 Forb fn see Vol 2 p 523 
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in regard to visas, it is much easier and better to try to set tiie 
information about die individual concerned from the 
organization. 

18. This question of missionaries arose some months ago 
in the North East Frontier Agency. 28 This area as well as 
a certain area in the U.P. adjoin an important frontier of 
ours. We have, therefore, to take special care of frontier areas 
and we do not allow any foreigner to go across the inner line. 
In the past, some missionaries had undoubtedly carried on 
anti-national activities theie Foi political and mihtan 
reasons, we have to be strict in those areas. Elsewhere, the 
same considerations do not apply. 

19. The day after tomorrow Parliament begins. It is going 
to be a short session, but a heavy one. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


20. On 13 May 1953, Nehru informed the Lok Sabha that while there 
were no restrictions on foreigners coming to India for religious purp°ses> 
certain restrictions had been imposed on their movements in certain 
bonder where their activities were dered harmful 
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New Delhi 
10 August, 1953 


My dear Chief Minister,* 

You must have followed the recent, developments in 
Kashmir. 1 This morningl made a statement in the House of 
the People. 2 Last night, die new Prime Minister of Jammu 
and Kashmir state, Bakshi Ghulam Mohammad, spoke at 


* A special iettei in addition to the FoitnighLlv Letters. 

1 Following an open lift in ms Cabinet ot five membeis, Sheikh 
Abdullah demanded on 6 August the resignation of Shamlal Sarah the 
Development Minister, who refused. The next dav. Bakshi Ghulam 
Mohammad, G L Dogra and Saiaf. in a memorandum to Sheikh 
Abdullah, charged him with following an independent policy disregard- 
ing the p'inciple of collective leadership of the Cabinet, criticised his 
political and economic policies and blamed him for the corrupt and 
inefficient administration in the state and for his suppoit of communal- 
minded colleagues like Mirza Afzal Beg Later Karan Singh, head of the 
state, called an immediate meeting of the Cabinet which Sheikh Abdullah 
refused to attend On 9 August, Sheikh Abdullah was dismissed and 
arrested and G.M. Bakshi appointed Prime Minister 

2 Tracing the events leading to the dismissal and arrest of Sheikh 
Abdullah's Government, Nehru Stated that Sheikh Abdullah had been 
arrested m the interest of the security of the state. Denying that the Indian 
army had been used to suppress demonstrations in Srinagar, Nehru said 

iu hough he Cen ra Clover nr s p< 1 cy on t arger iss rs 
re tia ned ha was a dwe a standby the ass uran es we have given 



some length on the radio 3 and his speech has appeared in the 
press This speech not only giv es the background of e\ ents in 
Kashmir, hut indicates the approach of his Go\emment to 
the problems of Kashmir I cannot sav how the situation will 
develop, but I hope that life will return to normal within the 
next few davs 4 

One of the unfortunate results of the tension and confusion 
in Kashmir, and more especially in Srinagar, during the last 
tno months or so was to scaie away the tourists. The Valiev 
of Kashmir depends a great deal upon the tourist uaffic. 
This year a large number of \ isitors went to the Valiev and, 
as a result, innumerable shopkeepers and others invested 
their sav ings in goods for sale In June internal controversies 
produced a troubled atmosphere and the tourists started to 
fade aw ay till hardly any remained. The whole economic life 
of Srinagar was powerfully affected by this. 

We could do much to help the state and its people at this 
stage by encoui aging visitors to go to Kashmir As a matter 
of fact, in some ways the latter half of August, September and 
October are the best months in the Valley. Our Railway 
Ministry is considering what steps they can take in the way 
of offering concessions to visitors to Kashmir and they will 
probably make an announcement fairly soon. We should 
also try to encourage the sale of Kashmir arts and crafts. 

I am drawing your attention to this matter which is 
important, and hope that you will be able to do something to 
help. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 

3 In his broadcast. Bakshi Ghulam Mohammad .eiterated that 
Ka'hmi! had indissoluble links with India and charged Sheikh Abdullah 
and some of his colleagues with working for an ‘ independent state 
designed to further the global aims of interested foreign powers " He 
assured mitigation of poverty in the state through good government 

h ~h ‘ Abdullah's oppressive statecraft” had so iar denied to the people 

4 V Snnagarand Anamnag thepo cefuedon olen demons ra ns 

fa of Sh kh Abdu lah 
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New Delhi 
22 August, 1 953 


My dear Chief Minister, 

It is three weeks since I wrote to you last, three weeks full of 
important happenings in India and the world. Some of us 
here have had to work under peculiar strain during this 
period. Hence the delay in my writing to you, which you 
will understand. 

2. In the world at large, strange things have happened. In 
Iran, there has been another revolutionary and bloody coup 1 
and Dr. Mossadeq, from being a dictator of his country, is 
now' in prison. In Morocco, the Sultan has been forcibly 
deposed by the French. 2 In New York, there is an unseemly 
tussle going on in the General Assembly of the U.N., over 
the composition of the political conference for Korea, 3 In 
Korea itself, preparations are being made for the next stage, 4 


1. In a coup led by General Fazullah Zahedi in collusion with the 
royal troops, Mossadeq’s Government was overthrown on 1 9 August and 
he was arrested. The Shah, who had fled from Teheran on 16 August, 
returned from Europe within a week 

2. On 20 August the French authorities appointed Sidi Mohammad- 
ben Moulay Arafa as the new Sultan of Morocco This followed the arrest 
of a large number of Sidi Mohammad ben Yousuf’s supporters and of the 
workers of the Istiqlal (Independence) Party. See also ante, p 313. 

3 The Political Committee of the General Assembly met from 18 to 27 
August to decide the date, venue and composition of the proposed 
political conference on Korea. The discussions mainly revolved round the 
question of associating India and the Soviet Union with the work of the 
conference 

4 riie repatriation of those prisoners of war who were willing to be 
repatriated commenced on 3 August and ended on 6 September 1953 
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and an advance party sent theie by us has come back and 
reported 5 6 Considerable number of Indian troops have 
already sailed for Korea from Madras.' In quiet and peaceful 
Cm. Ion. th c re has been violent labour trouble leading to a 
declaration of a state of emergency. 7 8 9 In Indonesia, after a 
long interval, a Government has been formed.® But this 
Government has no strong Support and can hardly be 
expected to have a long life. In the Soviet Union there has 
been a meeting of the Supreme Soviet 5 and several further 
steps have been taken'-' 1 which indicateacontinuationof the 
new policy which was introduced soon after Stalin's death 
This policy aims generally at a lessening of tension m 
Europe and elsewhere In South Africa, Dr Malar, has come 
out again, very frankly and forcibly, as the champion 
against what he calls Indian imperialism.” Thus he tries tc 
cover up his blatant racial policy. In East Africa, the 


5 An advance party of nine officials led by R.K Nehru, the Foreign 
Secretary, and Major General S.P.P Thorat, returned to India on 18 
August after visiting Korea and Japan for two weeks. 

6 Between 18 and 20 August 1953 

7 The demonstrations by the left wing against the rise in prices 
turned violent and there was police firing on 12 and 13 August, An 
emergency was declared in the country on 12 August. 

8 See ante, p. 35 i 

9 It met from 5 to 8 August 1 953, and Malenkov, in his address on the 
concluding day, reiterating the policy of the Soviet Union of "peaceful 
coexistence,’ satd that “it is the principle of our foreign policy to respect 
the national freedom and sovereigns of any nation, large and small ’ He 
also stressed the need for talks between the Big Powers and pledged 
support to the United Nations in its effoits to "strengthen peace." 

10. On 16 August, the Soviet Union announced acceptance of the 
proposal of the Western Powers of 15 July to hold a peace conference on 
Germany 

11. On 1 1 August, Malan spoke of the danger posed by India "not only 
oAfrcabut o al powers with nterests nAfrca India was a danger for 

Africa m Sou hem and North td Rhodes a and n East Africa. 
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European settlers have also talked loudly about this Indian 
imperialism. 12 It so happens that the voice of India has been 
the stoutest, among the countries of the world, not only in 
regard to the freedom of suppressed peoples but, more 
especially, against racial domination and inequality. This 
has hurt those who indulge in this racial suppression. 

3 In our own country we have had another Independence 
Day, and I unfurled our flag for the seventh time from the 
ramparts of the historic Red Fort of Delhi before a vast 
audience. Parliament has been meeting and considering 
principally the Estate Duty Blips and the Andhra State 
Bill 14 The nationalization of air services m India has been 
completed and the two corporations, one for internal 
services and the other for overseas services, have been given a 
good stai t 15 The Prime Min istei 16 of New Zealand paid us a 
brief visit. 1 ' 


32. For example, the Kenya Weekly News wrote on 12 August that 
"Pandit Nehru is a menace to Africa and to the Africans. Does Pandit 
Nehru imagine that the world tvould tolerate the decline of Africa to a vast 
zoological reserve while he prattled about political freedom and racial 
equality?” 

13. The Estate Duty Bill provided for levy of duty on "property passing 
on death or deemed to pass on the death of a person” so as to reduce wide 
disparities in the accumulation of wealth and to find funds for the 
development schemes of the States. The Bill was passed by the two Houses 
of Parliament on 15 and 22 September respectively and received the 
President’s assent on 14 October 195$. 

14 The Andhra State Bill passed by Lok Sabha on 27 August after a 
week's debate, and by Rajya Sabha on 12 September, received the 
President’s assent on 14 September 1953. 

15 Indian Airlines and Air India International weie inaugurated on 1 
August 1953. 

16 SG Holland(lS93 1961) Prime MimsteT of New Zealand 1949-57 

17 From 2 to 5 August 1953 



4 Far the most important events in India during this la-d 
foilnight have been connected Mth Kashmir.- 5 It was, as a 
consequence of these e\ enis, although not to deal ith them 
direttK , that the Prime Minister of Pakistan anne hete at die 
beginning of this week and spent four das > with us.’ 4 \ ou 
must have seen the statement that has been issued by us 
about our talks,™ In the cc >urse of my address on Independence 
Day hom the Red Foil, I appealed to the people of Delhi to 
gaean ami uelcome to the Prime Minister of Pakistan, who 
was due to ai live the next dav. In the lesult, what the people 
of Delhi did surprise eveivone and giaiiiitd me greath 
Thev gave Mr. Mahomed Ali a welcome which they have 
hardlv given to anyone in the past. It was a warm-hearted 
and overwhelming welcome and somehow these years of 
strain and trouble and conflict, since the partition, faded 
away and Old Delhi stood out as a great city with an 
immemorial past, representing the many cultures that have 
flowed into it and become its own. There was a nostalgia in 
the an for that composite culture which had made Delhi 
so notable in the past. The Pakistan Pume Minister and 
his paitv were overwhelmed bv this demonstration 
of affection and goodwill. Mr. Mahomed Ali was little 
known; he had no great record behind him to inspire the 
people. Why then did he receive such a welcome? To a slight 


18. See ante, item 36 

19 Reacting to the dismissal of Sheikh Abdullah’s Government 
Mahomed AH, m a telegram to Xehru on 10 August, demanded an 
immediate conference on Kashmir. Xehru replied two days later that such 
a meeting at that juncture was pointless, but as Mahomed All persisted a 
meeting was held in New Delhi from 17 to 20 August. 

20. The communique of 20 August expressed the desire of both 
countries for "a fair and impartial plebiscite” to settle the dispute "m 
accordance with the wishes of the people of the state” and their agreement 
to the appointment of a plebiscite administrator by the Kashmir 
Government b> the end of April 3954. It also stated that the representatives 
of the two Governments would mee’ again to discuss the quesuon ot 
evaci er property 
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extent, because of our appeal to the people of Delhi, but 
much more so, for other reasons. I think this astonishing demons 
nation represented a basic desire in the minds of men and 
omen to have done with the conflicts that have embittered 
India and Pakistan. It represented also an appreciation of 
the fact that Mr. Mahomed Ali has also represented that 
desire for friendship and co-operation between the two 
countries. 

5 Some days before the Pakistan Prime Minister came to 
Delhi and while he was here, Pakistan was full of a raging 
and tearing campaign against India, The press was full of 
it, 21 the radio talked of it, and prominent men, Ministers and 
Governors and others, repeated the same theme 22 The 
Independence Day .celebrations of Pakistan were cancelled 
through-out the world. 23 .There were processions and meetings 
and hartals and the demand was for war and jehad. We have 
had many hysterical outbursts in Pakistan during the last 
few years, but this latest one exceeded all previous ones m 
virulence. It was difficult for me even to read extracts from 
the Pakistan press. They were blood-curdling. I could 
understand the people in Pakistan feeling the shock of 
events in Kashmir and I could even appreciate some sense of 
resentment. But what happened was so terribly unbalanced 
that it passed all understanding. There was talk of putting 


21 On lOAugust, Dawn described Abdullah's dismissal as “achallenge 
to Pakistan” and the Pakistan Times characterized it as an “attempt at 
consolidation of India’s over-lordship in Kashmir.” The press also carried 
exaggerated reports about protest demonstrations in Kashmir and other 
plates, and on 11 August i he Dau-n headline lead “Indian troops mow 
dou n Moslems ” 

22 At public meetings in Karachi on II and 16August, Fatima Jinnah 
asked people to prepare for the “liberation” of Kashmir, Khalilur 
Rahman, former Minister of State for Defence, denounced the “butchery 
of Moslems of Kashmir,” and Abdul Qayyum Khan and Sardar Ibrahim 
called for a jehad against India and severance of diplomatic relations 
idartals were alsc observ d on 1 1 Augus n Karachi and Lahore 

23 The Pak stan Cabinet took this decision on 12 August 


an end to diplomatic relations, anti if this take- place at an 
time, one can imagine the other consequences that -".on 7 
flow fiom it 

6 It is m this context cf hysteria and wild outbursts m 
Pakistan that the \ isit of Mr. Mahomed Ail to Delhi rnus f at 
sctn The contrast between this and. the waim-heai t-d 
v, el come that he got in Delhi teas remarkable. I ha; e seldom 
felt so pi oud of my people as I did when I saw the men and 
women of Delhi behav mg m this big was . m spue of the v du 
outbursts m Pakistan. There was an element cf gieatness in 
their behaviour and sobuety in facing a difficult situation I 
vish we could always behave in this manner whenever a 
crisis or difficult; faces us 

7 The recent events in Kashmir are undoubtedly of 
primary importance not only in the Kashmir state itself but 
in the whole of India and, to some extent, m the world 
Much of this importance is due to the fact that the events 
appeared to have come with the suddenness of a thunderbol t 
In fact, few things happen with that suddenness and there 
are always long-standing and undeihing causes behind 
events. Three months ago, in May last, 1 visited Kashmir for 
two days. 24 This was before I went to England. I vs as 
sui prised and dismayed to see the state of affairs there and 
the great deterioration that had taken place in many wavs 
There was a process of disintegration and an acute internal 
conflict among those who had been our colleagues for so 
long I was peculiarly unhappy to find how Sheikh Abdullah 
had changed. All I could do then was to beg of Sheikh 
\bdullah and others not to al low this process of disintegration 
to continue and not to take any step which might make the 
situation even more difficult. I asked them to stay their 
hands till I came back from Europe when we could discuss 
the various problems confronting us fully. When I was m 
England, I continued to have disturbing accounts of conditions 
m Kashmir On my return, one of the earliest things I did 


Z-i 8 did 9 May 1953 
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was to invite Sheikh Abdullah to come to see me in Delhi. 25 1 
had prev iousb invited him to the A.I.C. C. meeting in Agra 
He said he could not come to Agra-but he would try to see me 
later in Delhi, However, he did not come to Delhi in spite of 
lepeated invitations. He sent Bakshi Ghulam Mohammad 
and Muza Afzal Beg 26 later, but that was hardly satisfactory 

8 Meanwhile, the situation went on relentlessly towards 
the final crisis. Go\ eminent did not function there and 
Ministers spoke against each other. The National Party that 
had been built up after more than 20 years’ labour started 
disintegrating The people were confused and apprehensive 
\ lsitors who had gone in large numbers this year to 
Kashmir, sensing this impending crisis, left the Valley and 
laige numbers of petty shopkeepers who had invested their 
all in the handicrafts of Kashmir hoping to sell them to these 
visitors, were suddenly suanded. 

9 We met people from Kashmir. Some of my colleagues 
went there at my request and otherwise and came back and 
reported. At every stage the report was worse than the 
previous one. It became clear that it was impossible to carry 
on m tnis way. Government could not function and 
everything was disintegrating. Sheikh Abdullah’s attitude 
became more and more bitter and he seemed to be bent on 
upsetting everything m Kashmir. Indeed, in the course of a 
conversation with a friend, he said that he would set fire to 
the state I do not know what he meant by that. But it 
indicated the state of his mind which was almost functioning 
as if it was unbalanced. So we came to live under constant 
apprehension of an impending disaster. It was a very 


25 In a lettei to Abdullah on 8 July, Nehrii clarified that the 
Government of India stood by the Delhi Agreement and urged him to 

adhere to it.” To find out from him as to what was meant by “separate 
policies'’, Nehru invited Abdullah to Delhi for discussions 

26 (1912-1982). Minister, Jammu and Kashmir, 1944-46; Minister in 
Sheikh Abdullah’s Cabinet, 1948-53, founded Jammu and Kashmir 
Plebiscite From. 195.T later imprisoned a number of times' Minister for 
Revenue Agr cu lure Forest, Industry and Commerce 1973 78 
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difficult and distressing situation. There was no easy war 
nut. To allow things to continue as they were was to m \ ”e 
disaster and, in any event. that v, as a feeble w ay of meeting a 
Situation. To take any steps to check it also meant uniting 
trouble. The choice, as often m our lues, was one of the 
lesser evil 

10 We were told repeatedly that something must be done 
\\ e were informed that the majority of the Cabinet held on 11 
% tew and the mir.oiity, including the Prime Minister 
another: that majority commanded the considerable majoutv 
of the executive of the National Conference as also very 
probably of the Conference itself and the Constituent 
Assembly Our advice first was that some way out should be 
found for co-operation, as any other course was likeh to lead 
to unfortunate results. If this was impossible, then a 
Government should be formed which could function and 
which held one view and not several diverse views. The 
procedure must be fully constitutional. If the Cabinet split 
up, it should resign and go out of office and another Cabinet 
formed. We stressed that this should be done in the proper 
way in accordance with constitutional piocedure. We realized, 
of course, that all manner of difficulties might arise. We 
could not deal with every possible consequence. We were 
anxious, however, that our Army should not be rav olvedand 
we issued strict injunctions accordingly. 

11 For some days, further disintegrating developments 
took place and then the final crisis came m the Cabinet 
resulting from the demand of Sheikh Abdullah for the 
resignation of a Member, 27 who happened to represent the 
majority view of the Cabinet Events followed in quick 
succession resulting in the dismissal of the Abdullah Cabinet, 
the swearing in of Bakshi Ghulam Mohammad as Prime 


27. Shamlal Saraf. Businessman and politician from Kashmir; Minister 
for Health and Development, 1948-58 and of Industrv Commerce 
and 1958-63 
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Mimstei and latei m the arrest of Sheikh Abdullah himself 
\\ e learnt of these events after they had taken place It was 
difficult for us to say art) thing at that, stage because the 
lest: king situation had so be dealt with on the spot and 
anything that we could have said Irom here might only have 
resulted m adding to the confusion and making nobods 
imponsible We had, therefore, to watch events as the) 
happened It appeared that, after the dismissal of the 
VbdulLih Cabinet, these was a danger of Sheikh Abdullah 
promoting an upheaval and civil stiife on a considerable 
scale. This was to be avoided and so the next inevitable step 
was taken by Bakshi Ghulam Mohammad, the new Pume 
Minister, to order his arrest 

12 It is easv to be wise after an event. But, when events 
follow each other in quick succession, each leading to the 
other, it is difficult to stop or divert their course much. Hov 
and when did this deterioiation begin leading to the final 
crisis 5 It is difficult to draw the line, but there can be no 
doubt that one of the most powerful elements at the back was 
the Praja Panshad-Jan Sangh agitation which created a 
great effect not only in Sheikh Abdullah's mind but in the 
minds of the people m the Valley This agitation embi ttered 
them and it appeared to ihem that the Jan Sangh and its 
supporters represented the prevailing sentiment in India and 
this frightened them. The people began looking in other 
directions. Sheikh Abdullah became peculiarly bitter and 
rather lost his moorings. We can criticize Sheikh Abdullah 
loi going astray and forgetting the principles on which he 
had long stood, but that does not help much in understanding 
a situation which at first gradual 1) and then rather suddenly 
conh onted us This situation was primal ily the result of this 
communal agitation whu h went on in Delhi, in the Punjab 
and in some other parts of India for many months. Thousands 
of Kashmiti labouiers, who came down to India in the 
summei, went back with bitterness in their hearts. They 
spread to the villages. We see here the dangerous results of 
wiong action It is true that some of us condemned this 
igilatioi repeatedly in Pai lament ind e sewhere but it is 



also nue that man\ vaguely svmpathized with it. n< 
realizing the dangers inheicntm it. And so, we have to >u:ier 
those consequences and those dangers. 

13 The situation developed as some inevitable tragec 
which could not be stopped. It has left a had taste m the 
mouth and I have felt unhapp\ . for much that has happened 
has not been good, and a long trail of consequences will flo 4 
from it. If we believe as we have done and must do. that the 
people of Kashmir must decide their own fate, then ohv ion 'A 
things have happened which have weighted the scales 
against us. Some of our friends in the past have oner 
demanded what the) call "strong action”, not realizing that 
what is always necessary is wise action 

14 We see here in this matter the unfortunate triumph of 
communahsm. We have hauled against this, hut, in the 
particular instance, we have failed and the consequences 
may well be serious for the whole of India. It would be some 
small gam if we realized even at this late hour, how perilous 
and harmful this communal mentality is and how it is 
impossible to build up a strong and progressive India if w e 
permit Lhese reactionary and disintegrating forces to have 
play m this country. It does little good to blame others 
Others will go wrong. The question always is how far we are 
functioning rightly. If we act rightly, then it does not very 
much matter what others do. 

15 The city of Delhi acted rightly and magnificently in the 
w elcome it gave to the Pakistan Prime Minister. By doing so 
it changed the whole atmosphere of discord and applied the 
healing touch to a situation that was heading towards 
disaster. Here we have an instance of how right action 
always pays. But it cannot undo all the effects of wrong 
action. 

16 In the Jammu and Kashmir state, the news of these 
sudden changes naturally came as a shock. While people 
knew of the internal troubles and discords, and there were all 
kinds of rumours about coming changes, still the actual 
events came as a shock There lave been many demonstrations 
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and there has been some violence resulting in shooting and 
deaths Considering everything, this has not been as much as 
might have been expected. The Indian Army has kept 
wholly aloof. Some misunderstandings, however, have 
arisen because the local militia wears a uniform which is 
rathei similar to the Indian Army uniform. I believe they 
were supplied some years ago fiom oui surplus stocks. 
Outwardly conditions are generally peaceful, but there can 
be no doubt that there is a good deal of sullenness and 
discontent among the people. On the othei hand, there is 
also a certain lealhation that these changes had become 
inevitable Most of the woikers of the National Confeience 
have supported the present Government. That Government 
will have to face the elected Assembly when it meeLs and its 
fate will natutallv depend upon a vote of that Assembly. The 
Government believes they are likely to have a substantial 
majority m that Assembly. Nevertheless, the situation 
continues to be a difficult and distressing one and Bahshi 
Ghulam Mohammad, the new Piime Mmtstei, has to carry a 
veiy heavy bin den He desenes all out sympathy and help. 
17 Much has been said duiing these past few days, about 
foreign interference 28 and about the activities of the U.N. 
observers 20 There has been foreign interference of some kind 
or other during the past several years, and the behaviour of 
the U.N. obseivers in the past had often been strongly 
objected to. But I think that the great stress laid upon this in 
recent day s has been exaggerated. It is not good to exaggerate 


28 Adlar Stevenson’s talks until Sheikh Abdullah during his visit to 
kashmir from 3 to 3 May 1953, Dulles' visit to New Delhi about the same 
irm. arid publication by New YoiL Times on 5 Juh 1953 of a map of 
kashmir showing it as an independent territory led to speculation that 
he United States was encouraging Sheikh Abdullah to prcxlatm the 
ndependence of the Kashmir Valhy 

29 On 11 August, the Jammu and Kashmir Government charged the 
N bscn rs h n en e f p \bd a dt s 

■d he a the d p o na nn y n g be w dr u 


and, m am event, m the present circumstances, k will no? 
help to cast blame on all and sundry. Where necessan. of 
course, action has to be taken. 

18. In the talks I had with the Pakistan Pnme Minister 
some considerable progress was recorded m regard to the 
evacuee pioperty issue. I think we can hopefully look 
forward to progress in this matter So far as moveable 
property and the like is concerned, we have piacricaliv 
arrived at an agreement wbrich will be announced soon- 

39 I have referred to comnianalism above and the dangers 
that flow from it. I am beginning to get as anxious about the 
disintegrating influences resulting from the demand foi 
linguistic States m various parts of the coumrv. Some recent 
speeches delivered m the House of the People in the com st of 
the debate on the Andhra Bill are alarming in theii general 
purpoit and outlook. 30 People talkhghrh about the disinte- 
gration of Hyderabad and about chopping and cutting up 
India all ovei the place We have decided to appoint a 
bigh-powei commission to consider the reoigamzation of 
States That wall be done. But, if many of us still thinkinthis 
narrow' wav , I fear that our progress as a nation will be much 
delayed and, indeed,, we will go backwards lather than 
forwards. There is an inherent tendency towards disintegration 
of India, possibly resulting from our caste system and our 
general outlook on life. We do not mix easily and we live m 
compartments. Even in foreign countries, Indians are apt to 
lead then separate provincial lives. How are we to build up a 
nation if we think and act more or less in a tribal way' This is 
a mattet of importance and it is not enough for us merelv to 
pass resol utions against provincialism and casteism. but to 
feel strongly that they are dangerous and should be fought 


30. During the debate some members demanded ihe immedrare 
formation of Kannada, Marathi and Punjabi-speaking States and a feu 
demanded a Urdu-speaking Scale also. There was demand for the 
immediate dissolution of the Hyderabad state and deposition of the 
autocratic Nizam A change in the name from Madras to Drav distan v> a. 
suggested 
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again st and overcome, if we are to survive in a decent anti 
honourable way We read of revolutions in various parts of 
Asia. We aie told of the explosion of the hydrogen bomb 
somewhere m the Soviet Union .- 51 All these are portents 
u Inch we must bear m mind, lemembering always that we 
loe in a dangerous age where only the strong and the united 
can surv iv e or retain their freedom. But, unhappily we grow 
complacent and rather smug We praise our own tolerance, 
even though we do not display it to our brother or next-door 
neighbour. We hold up our philosophy, which is magnificent, 
but it influences our lives very little. We spend our energy m 
futile controversies about languages, more especially about 
Hindi and Urdu We get excited when some Christian 
missionaries function somewhere. W e begin h unger-strikmg 
for political ends and, talking about peace all the time, 
indulge m violence Must we not pull ourselves up and get 
out of this narrowness of mind and action? We have all the 
makings of a great nation and we have already achieved 
some distinction in the counsels of the world, but internally 
these narrowing and disintegrating influences continue to 
corrode our national life and to weaken us. 

20 As I write to you, the special adjourned session of the 
U N. General Assembly is meeting in New York. It has met 
to be told of the armistice in Korea and to give shape to the 
political conference that is to follow that armistice. The 
armistice was between two rival commands — the U,N. 
Command and the Chinese and North Korean Command 
The political conference, therefore, cannot be simply a U.N 
affair. The question is whether it should be looked upon 
merely as a meeting of two rival groups trying to manoeuvre 
against each other, or as some kind of a round table 
conference to hammer out peace. I confess that the outlook is 
depressing. The antics of Dr. Syngman Rhee were amazing 
enough. Many an affront was offered to India but we held 


31 This was announced by Malenkov at the meeting of the Supre ne 
Sov et on 8 August 953 



oi-i peace. The U S Government appeared to hat e gone al 1 
out to please Dr. Rhee 32 Thev ha\e agreed to a mil nan 
alliance with South Korea and they hate apparently g:\en 
them assurances which have not all been made public 
\wong them, apparently, is the piomise to oppose India s 
inclusion m the political conference. But the most important 
01 r ht-sc assuiantes is that, after three months of the political 
conference, if no success is obtained according to their 
thinking, they will walk out of it. That means that they w ih 
put an end to the conference. If this is the approach of a 
G'cat Power like the United States, not to mention South 
Korea, then indeed, the outlook for the conference is bleak h 
j> obvious that Dr Syngman Rhee does not want that 
confer cnee to succeed and he can block success therefore and 
then walk out at the end of it. And now it appears that the 
United States would probably support him in many matter s 
and more especially, in walking out. Dr. Rhee has clearh 
said that he will start wai again So, if the world is to be 
dominated by Dr. Syngman Rhee, we can confidently and 
hopelessly look forward to war at the end of 90 days of the 
political conference 

21 If this was not disconcerting enough, we have been told 
b\ the 1 6 Powers who were fighting on behalf of the U.N. m 
Korea, that in case of aggression on behalf of China, the\ 
w til immediately retaliate and the war then will not be a 
limited one. 3 " We have been further told by some eminent 
people that, when this war comes, no holds will be barred 
and atomic weapons will be used. 34 


-52 On 8 \ug.isi, u mutual defence urea tv between South Korea and the 
I nmd Stases was signed 

3 5. The joint dedal anon by sixteen membeis of the l' N Command 
agned on 27 Julv was made public on 10 August 1933. It warned tl it 
n Hinbet s would jmml\ and unitedly resist in ease there was a breach of tin 
i mn slue and then “it would not be possible to confine hostilities witlvn 
the bonnets of Korea " 

l Tl a n i t to s eff w s na 6 Vug n> b) Gt era Mi k. 

L l N S p e ne Co n mn er t Vsia 
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22 AH this is an amazing approach to a peace conference 
If this is the mentality just altei the armistice, what can be 
expected from the political conference? There is evidently 
much difference m opinion between the U.S.A on the one 
side and the United Kingdom, Canada, France and rnanv 
othes countries on the othei The latter have piessed for the 
me lusion of the Soviet U mon in the political conference and 
ha\ e also proposed India The United States have reluctantly 
agreed to the inclusion of the Soviet Union but with 
qualification. They aie absolutely opposed to India being 
theie, no doubt because President Sy ngman Rhee is opposed 
to it. While we see this difference of opinion between the 
Western European and other countries and the U. S. , we also 
see repeatedly that finally the viewpoint of the U.S A 
pi e\ ails in most matters. The reso) utions put forward before 
the General Assembly ate not very happy and it is not clear 
that a political conference will emerge out of this wrangle 
Even if it emerges, it is hardly likely to be an effective 
instrument for peace. 

23 As regards the position of India, we have made it clear 
that we have no desiie to push ourselves anywhere. But we 
see no reason also to withdraw' merely because a particular 
country does not like us. I do not know how the situation 
may develop in New York, but our present instructions to 
our delegation are to abstain from voting on the various 
resolutions and to make a statement explaining our viewpoint 
That is m keeping with the neutral position that we have 
taken up and that has been actually entrusted to us in Korea 

24 While there is so much talk of war and competition m 
aimaments, and the atom bomb and the hydrogen bomb, it 
is well to remember that the ultimate success of any country or 
group of countries will depend upon the economic strength 
and progress of that country or group. The Soviet challenge 
is obvious enough in the military sphere. Perhaps because of 
this, another aspect is not so much before us, and yet this 
economic aspect is important and significant. Recent economic 
rie\e opmcnis n the Soviet Union have shown marked 
progress The Soviet output per head already surpasses that 
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of Itah and is iikely to catch up soon with the pi-: sent lev el ut 
french output per head It is estimated that, at this rate it 
a ill o\ ei take the British output per head m another seven or 
eight tears. It has to be rrmembeied that the population ot 
tl e Sot iet Union is about 200 million Thin not oniv the 
< input pel head bur the total output vs ill b_- vet v considerable 
and, within a decade, the Sowet Union may -.cui have an 
absoLuepitpondeimceetononucail; ovei VUwkin Fmopt 
unless pi ogress in Western Europe goes ahead faster than at 
r rtserrt 

The Soviet figuies that ate available to us are probabh 
exaggerations Even allowing for such exaggerations, thev 
aie significant. Piices have been cut repeatedly m recent 
vears and consumption has gone up. While maintaining a 
high rate of expenditure on armaments these has been an 
increasing expenditure on endian capital development, 
if suiting in an increasing standard of life. 

26 While this is happening in the Soviet Union, we see the 
iapid disintegration in France A great series of strike', 
recently have demonstrated this. 55 Indo-China continues to 
drain the life-blood of France and. in spite of all tins. Fiance 
is going in now for a new phase of very active repression m 
Morocco 

27 Thus the Soviet challenge on the economic plane is 
probably more significant than even that on the militarv 
plane Every European country has to face the dilemma of 
spending on increasing armaments or in keeping up its 
social sen ices and standards of life. Generally speaking, the 


"n Life in Paris andoihet cities was disrupted between 7 and ! 4 August 
is j tc-siik ot the stiikes b\ workers in Government and ’■hate-owned 
enterprises to press the demand for the vs ithdrawmg the freeze on salaries 

-Gt rr" t~ghr bon tr ns* n 1 ' rr b 'dgw [ ' which 

nsed \ r so t mnd esadf ssa f lull e s 

i, tn eCoer en a 1 s a a u f a ek e Wb 
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lattei tend to go down If this burden of aimaments 
continues, there can be little doubt that Western Europe will 
remain static and it might e\en go down a little, while the 
So\ iet Union, which incidentally has reduced its armament 
evpenditnie somewhat, goes on advancing in the economic 
domain 

28 Geneialh speaking, tain has been bountiful all over 
the country. Indeed, it has been mote than that and 
widespiead floods have taken place bringing enormous 
damage and misery m the i i train. The Kosi 1 1 \ er in Bihar, of 
e\ it t eputation in this respect has spread out over a vast area 
of Bihar comerting this into something like an inland sea 
The damage done by this can well be imagined. Godavari in 

vndhra Piadesh has now done something which apparently 
it had ne\er done before. The whole delta has been flooded 
and it is e\ en difficult to get news of this area, because access 
is not easy. It is said that in Rajahmundry town alone four 
hundred people died. Possibly many more have died elsewhere. 
The rice crop of this granan of the South has been ruined. 

29 It is most unfortunate that this heavy blow should have 
fallen on Andhra just on the eve of us establishment as a 
separate State. We are taking urgent steps to organize help 
and all out Ministries of the Central Government have been 
mstiucted to help in every way. Our Army has been so 
mstiucted also. I am issuing an appeal for funds. 36 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


36 O 23 \ g Ne u dj pea cd f 
M n 5 er s Re ef F nd 
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New Delhi 
39 Vptrmbc-i, 19” j 


jou are aware. it has been announced on behalf of the 
Gav eminent of India that a high-powered commission u ill 
be appointed to consider the question ot redistribution of 
provinces. The Hyderabad Congsess passed a resolution to 
this effect 1 and the Got eminent oi India accepted tha* 
approach to this question We had said that v e v\ ou!d take 
action after the establishment of the Andhra State. There is 
no immediate hurry to appoint this commission, but I do 
rot think it will serve am useful purpose to delay this I 
should like it to be appointed before the end of the tear 
preferably some ume m November, so that it might stait 
w ork with the beginning of the New Yc-ai. J 
Two questions arise: 

1 1 « Composition of the commission, and 
>2) Functions and terms of ieference.-‘ 

The composition is impoi tarn. Most of those with whom I 
ha e discussed this matter are of opinion that there should 
not be more than three members. These thiee persons should 
be outstanding and impartial. Those connected m am wav 
wuh linguistic provinces agitation should of course be 
excluded I should like ) on to think over this matter and to 


* 1 n,.U‘ sent to ah Chu-i Mmistets 

1 See .n’.'e p 238 

2 Nehru announced in the Lok Subha on 22 December 1953 that the 
Gmetmnent hud set up a commission to inquire into and repott b\ 30 
June 1955 on the reorganization nf States m India 

3 The commission was asked io 2 nses ligate the problem in all its 

bearings and lecoinmend “the broad principles which should govern the 
si u o of the poben id t* b oad ns nuhrh pan cu ar States 
s be reo gin d 
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suggest possible names. Should we have a judge of the 
Supreme Court in this commission or other judges? 

As regards the functions and terms of reference, I think 
that they should be general and that we should not go into 
any detail. We should not mention any particular demand 
for a new province or for the alteration of the boundaries of 
any province. We should leave all these matters to the 
discretion of the commission. 

I would suggest that the commission should not take any 
public evidence They can consult any individual or group 
privately They can receive memoranda. As far as possible, 
all this should be on the confidential basis. It is desirable to 
avoid public agitations on these issues. 

I would suggest to the commission to consider this 
problem of redistribution of States m the broadest way 
without going into specific details about boundaries, etc., to 
begin with. Having come to some broad conclusions, they 
should piesent an interim report to Government. This 
report should also be published and public reactions noted 
The Government might then give their own views on this 
subject to the commission. 

The second stage will be for the commission to consider 
the problem in greater detail and perhaps give some 
priorities. 

This is the general line of my thinking at present. Before 
we consider this matter further, I shall be grateful to have 
your views and advice. I am enclosing a copy of the Congress 
resolution as passed at Hyderabad . 4 

May I expect a reply from you, say, by the first week of 
October? That reply will, of course, be rather general at this 
stage. 

I would request you to keep this matter secret. 

Jawaharlal Nehru 


4 Not printed 
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New Delhi 
20 September, 1953 


My dear Chief Minister,' 4 

My colleague, the Home Minister, Dr. Katju, is sending you 
separately a note on the reform of judicial administration in 
India. This note is a preliminary approach to this problem 
and we should like to hate your comments on it before we 
consideritin detail. Weshall also consult judicial authorities 
and others concerned. We do not, however, wish to go 
through any lengthy process of consultation. That would 
delay matters too much and we are anxious to go ahead. We 
shall make every effort to produce a Bill foi Parliament next 
November. 

2. I want to share with you a certain apprehension that is 
growing within me. I feel that in many ways the position 
relating to minority groups in India is deteriorating. Oux 
Constitution is good and we do not make any distinction in 
our rules and regulations or laws. But, in effect, changes 
creep in because of administrative practices or officers. Often 
these changes are not deliberate, sometimes they are so. 

3 In the Services, generally speaking, the representation of 
the minority rommumtus i> lessening. In some cases, it is 
very poor indeed. It is true that some of the highest offices in 
the land are occupied by members of these minority commu- 
nities. They occupy high places also in our foreign missions. 
But in looking through Central Government figures, as n el! 
as some others, I am distressed to find that the position is 
very' disadvantageous to them, chiefly to the Muslims and 
sometimes others also. 


* 


A spcoa letter in addiuon to the Fortnightly Letters. 
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4 In our Defence Services, there are hardly any Muslims 
left In the vast Central Secretariat of Delhi, there are very 
few Muslims Probably the position is somewhat better m 
the piovinces, but not much more so. What concerns me 
most is that there is no effort being made to improve this 
situation, which is likely to grow worse unless checked. 

5 It is all very well for us to say that we shall not pay any 
attention to communal and like considerations in appoint- 
ments. I am no lover of communalism and its works. Indeed, 
I think it is the most dangerous tendency in India and has to 
be combated on all fronts. But, at the same time, we have to 
realize that in a vast and mixed country like India we must 
produce a sense of balance and of assurance of a square deal 
and future prospects in ail parts of the country and in all 
communities of India. If the tendency is to upset any balance 
or to emphasize one aspect at the cost of another, the result is 
a lack of equilibrium and dissatisfaction and frustration 
among large groups. 

6 This is exactly what is happening and it is not a good 
thing. I think we should make a very special effort to check 
this wrong tendency in so far as the Sei vices are concerned 
The question, is a wider one than the Services, although the 
Services are an important part in the texture of India. We 
have to create a sense of partnership in every group and 
individual in the country, a sense of being a full sharer in the 
benefits and opportunities that are offered. It is only then 
that we produce the right attitude of mind. Nothing seems to 
me so unbecoming as to preach loyalty to others, meaning 
by that word “loyalty” that everyone should fall in step with 
us This is very much like the approach of the Communists 
m some parts of the world and of the Americans in other 
parts of the world, each of whom demand uniformity and 
submission to their way of thinking and life. That brings 
conflict in the international sphere, and a like approach in 
the national sphere must inevitably lead to conflict also, 
apart from being intrinsically wrong. 

7 T have referred to Mus mis above but this applies to 
Christians and ot lers also Ui fortunately there is a feeling 
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ni apprehension among a Wige number oi nu> Chris turn 
coumnmen and countrywomen, and man' of them fee. 
uncertain of their place in India in the nature We haw 
always toiemember India as a composite country compose*- 
in many wavs, in religion, in customs, in languages, in w.v s 
at hie, etc. An attempt by the majoiity groups to impose 
itself on others can only lead to inner conflicts, w hich are as 
had as outer conflicts. The basic problem for us today in 
India is to build up a united India in the teal and inner sense 
of the word, that is, a psychological integration of out 
people. 

S I find the language approach is often not \ ery happv 
though I think theie has been an improvement in u lateh 
We want hlindi as the national language and I think it is 
quite essential that this should be so. We have to work for it 
But the method of working for it is of the highest 
importance. If that method is not the right one, then we get 
fir ther away from our objective. The appeal of language is a 
very intimate and far-ieaching one and has to be dealt with 
with the greatest care. Am one who has studied the history oi 
Europe will find that language conflicts have created more 
difficulties than almost anything else. He will find that 
every attempt at the suppression of a language has had the 
opposite effect. With this experience behind them, Europeans 
new tend to accept even a variety of languages in order to 
avoid any appearance of suppression or conflict. Small 
countries recognize officially several languages and some 
times even more than one script. 

9 The right approach should always be a posi tiv e approach 
of encouraging a language such as Hindi, never of discoura 
gmg any other or discriminating against any other. The 
whole question of linguistic provinces would lose part at 
least of the passion that accompanies it. if we are absolutely 
fair to every language and give it freedom of growth. 

10 The question of Urdu, and the way it is being treated m 
many parts of India, has distressed me greatly. This is not 
on \ forcu tural reasons but even more so for basic political 
reasons 1 could enter into the merits of this question and I 
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think these merits are very substantial. But in such matters it 
is not merely merit that counts but a psychology that is 
created and the mental reaction that is produced among 
large numbers of people. There is no doubt at all that there 
are large numbers of people who speak and write Urdu. In 
the Punjab, in Delhi, and in the northern U.P., a very 
considerable number do so. In many other parts of India 
there aie large groups, especially in the big cities. In fact, 
there are such groups all over India and sometimes the 
numbers are fairly large. I was surprised to find the number 
of people speaking and writing Urdu in the South, especially 
m the border regions of Hyderabad and Andhra. When I go 
there, my language is easily understood by most of people 

1 1 That fact alone is important as showing that Urdu has 
a certain vitality m India, and creating an impression that 
we are against it must hurt those large numbers of people 
and make them feel that we are against something that they 
cherish. The test of this, as of other matters, is not what we 
fed about it but what those concerned feel, not what a 
majority thinks but how a minority reacts, for our objective 
always is to produce a sense of fulfilment in the minds of 
the minority. 

12 When I speak of Urdu, I include the Urdu or Persian 
script. This may be alien to us in some historical sense, hut it 
has been in use in India to a considerable extent for many 
hundreds of years. It has been and is today a link with the 
world of Western Asia and partly Central Asia. It connects us 
politically and otherwise with countries whose friendship is 
important to us. 

13 From the cultural point of view, Urdu brings in some 
trends which have in the past strengthened Hindi and in 
future might well do so. It is of course not a rival of Hindi, it 
cannot be. It may even gradually lessen in significance in 
India. That will be a historical development. Gradually 
Hindi and Urdu might well approximate in phraseology 
and structure. The Nagari script is bound to become much 
more widespread as it should But to endeavour to do this by 
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creating an impression of suppressing Urdu and its script is 
a bad policy and is a narrowing of our cultural outlook 
Incidentally, it is opposed to the scheme of our Constitution 

14 But I am most concerned with the effect produced on 
large numbers. Even if that effect appears to us to be 
unreasonable, it is nevertheless a fact to be reckoned with 
both from the political and the cultural points of view. We 
have to meet that situation wisely . There can be no doubt 
that there is a very strong feelmg of distress and frustration., 
v, hich is not confined to Muslims alone, but which is shared 
by a considerable number of Hindus and others, in regard to 
present policies being pursued relating to Urdu and its 
script. In some provinces. Got eminent have taken definite 
steps to discourage Urdu and have stopped giving aid to 
schools where Urdu is taught. Many children and their 
parents who want to learn Uidu have no opportunity of 
doing so. Active and aggressive campaigns against Urdu are 
m progress in many places, as if Urdu were some dangerous 
enemy in our ranks. If that is so, then we tend to make those 
who believe in it also feel not only unhappy but rather 
hostile. I feel strongly on this subject because all my cultural 
standards are affected by it. Even more so, the future 
integration of India appears to me to suffer. Most of us seem 
to have forgotten the wisdom that inspired Gandhiji in his 
approach to some of the vital problems of our counter 
Among them was the language problem and he laid the 
greatest stress on our encouraging Urdu. Conditions have 
changed since then and perhaps we cannot go as far as 
Gandhiji wanted us to go in this respect. But the basic 
approach must still be the same and it would be an ill day if 
we surrendered to popular clamour and prejudice in this or 
any other matter. 

15 The feeling of nationalism is an enlarging and widen- 
ing experience for the individual or the nation More 
especially, when a country is under foreign domination, 
nationalism is a strengthening and unifying force. But, a 
stage arrives when it might well have a narrowing influence 
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Sometimes, as in Europe, it becomes aggressive and chauvi- 
nistic and wants to impose itself on other countries and 
other people. Every people suffer from the strange delusion 
that they are the elect and better than all others. When the\ 
become strong and powerful, they try to impose themselves 
and their ways on others. In their attempt to do so, sometime 
or other, they overreach themselves, stumble and fall. That 
has been the fate of the intense nationalism of Germany and 
Japan. 

16 But a more insidious form of nationalism is the 
narrowness of mind that it develops within a country, when 
a majority thinks itself as the entire nation and in its attempt 
to absorb the minority actually separates them even more 
We, in India, have to be particularly careful of this because 
of our tradition of caste and separatism. We have a tendency 
to fall into separate groups and to forget the larger unity 

1 7 Communal organizations are the clearest examples of 
extreme narrowness of outlook, strutting about in the guise 
of nationalism. In the name of unity, they separate and 
destroy. In social terms they represent reaction of the worst 
type. We may condemn these communal organizations, but 
there are many others who are not free from this narrow 
influence. Oddly enough, the very largeness of India, which 
is a world in itself, tends to make the people living in it 
complacent, rather ignorant of the rest of the world, and 
narrow-minded. We have to contend against these forces. 

18 The recent developments in Kashmir have been wel- 
comed by many people who perhaps do not realize that they 
have added to our difficulties very much in the future. Those 
developments were inevitable. In analyzing them, however, 
we can trace, as one of the principal causes, the reaction on 
the people of Kashmir of the narrow and communal outlook 
of many people in India. I am not merely referring to the 
agitations conducted by the Jan Sangh or the Praja Parishad, 
though they played a very important role. If India is to be 
really great, as we all want her to be, then she is not to be 
exclusive either internally or ext Ily She has to give up 
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ev try thing that is a barrier to growth in mind or spirit or in 
social life. 

i 9 There is another and different matter to which I should 
hke to draw your attention. That relates to women. Dunng 
the last general election, 1 laid great stress on having womer 
candidates. In spite of my efforts, idativelv few women w ere 
put up as candidates or were elected. In our political 
organizations today there are not many women functioning, 
and yet the standard of Indian womanhood is high, and 
Indian women have brought us more credit in the woiJci 
than perhaps the men. A nation cannot go far ahead unless it 
gives full scope to its women. The Chinese resolution was 
important in many ways, but an aspect of it. which w 
perhaps not so well known, was the great change it brought 
about in the status of women. This was the basic revolution 

20 Apart from these reasons, there is the strictly political 
reason -of women forming roughly half our electorate 
Having given them the vote, we must follow it up b\ 
opening out other doors to them. If we do not give them 
these opportunities, then we ignore half the electorate which 
obviously is the height of unwisdom. 

21 I have ventured to write to you frankly about some 
ideas in my head and I would like you to think about them 
These are important matters affecting our future. 

22 I am afraid I have been remiss in sending you my usual 
fortnightly letter. This letter is a special one and does not 
take the place of the fortnightly, which, I hope, will follow 
soon. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 
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New Delhi* 
28 September, 1953 


My dear Chief Minister, 

It is a little over a month since I wrote to you and I must 
apologize to you for missing one of my fortnightly letters 
All I can plead is heavy work and a multitude of preoccupa- 
tions. I am writing this letter now from Ranikhet in the 
Kumaon Hills of the U.P. I came here three days ago and I 
am returning to Delhi tomorrow morning. These three days 
have helped me to deal with some arrears of work and have 
also given me some leisure to think of the Indian scene in its 
broader aspects. Unfortunately, we are so tied up with our 
day to day work and difficulties that we can seldom have an 
opportunity for a quiet survey of our work and of what is 
happening in this vast country of ours. We work, usually, 
under some kind of nervous strain, which is perhaps 
inevitable in the circumstances, but which can produce an 
unhelpful state of mind. 

2 I am glad, therefore, that I came here, even for three days, 
and looked again at the Himalayan snows and breathed the 
mountain air. Nothing refreshes me so much as the sight of 
these high peaks and the fresh pine-laden air of these 
altitudes. I see before me here the great peaks of Nandadevi, 
Trishui, Kamet and Panch-Chuli and many other snow- 
covered peaks guarding our frontier and looking down 
upon the vast plains below. Ranikhet is a lovely place and it 
is peculiarly well situated for excursions, small or big, even 
light up to the high mountains. I like these Kumaon Hills 


The f ter written at Ramkher was despatched from New De hi 
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Generally, however, whenev er I could find two or three dav &, 
I have preferred to go to some part of Kashmir. There is a 
peculiar something in the atmosphere there which affects 
the senses in a special way, if one is receptive to it. But, in 
existing circumstances in the Jammu and Kashmir state, I 
have no desire to go there, 

3 India has figured largely in international affairs during 
the past month. There have been heated discussions in the 
Political Committee of the United Nations 1 and later m the 
General Assembly itself. 2 Our representatives and our custodian 
force have gone to Korea. 3 We have had two debates m 
Pari lament on foreign affairs. 4 You will have followed these 
events and these discussions and so I need not say much 
about them. The question of India being a member of the 
political conference in Korea became an international issue 
of significance. It became symbolic of an approach towards 
peace through the help of neutral nations. Unfortunately 
the United States took up a very' rigid attitude in this matter 5 
Lately, they have somewhat relaxed and opened a small 
w indow w'hich might lead to a reconsideration of that issue ° 


1 , See ante, p 356. 

2 The eighth session of the General Assembly opened on 1 5 September 
1953 under the presidentship or Vijayalakshmi Pandit. 

3. The last batch of the custodian force from India reached Korea on 
10 September 1953 

4. The Lok Sabha debated andapproved Government’s foreign pohev 
on 17 September and the Rajya Sabha on 23 September 1953 

5 Ths U.S. representative at the U.N. had declared on 13 August that 
t would be “chaotic and perhaps catastrophic” to invite Ron-bdligerems 
to participate m the political conference as this would be a violation of the 
armistice agreement which provided for the meeting of the “two sides 
only 

6. The U S. explained, after India’s withdrawal of her nomination to 
the political conference, that “our position on the question was not 
directed at India as such. On the contrary, we feel deeply that at any later 
discussions or conferences on Far Eastern matters India roust plav a 
entral and constructive m e and we mtheU S will do all in our power to 
fac ta e 1 er partiapano i 
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I do not know yet what this will lead to We are in no way 
anxious to be in the political conference 5 but we are anxious 
to see some settlement emerge in the Far East. If the political 
conference is not held, then the whole structure of the 
armistice in Korea begins to crack up. We are specially 
interested in the future of the prisoners of war who are now 
m the care of our custodian force . 7 8 The final decision about 
those who do not go back to their homelands was to be 
detei mined by the political conference. If that conference 
does not take shape, then who is to determine this future of 
me P.O.W.s? We cannot hold on to rhem indefinitely. 

4 Our custodian force has had to face a very difficult 
position in Korea and there have been some kind of incidents 
almost daily. The P.O.W.s, who have been handed over to 
the custodian force by the U.N. Command, have behaved m 
a very aggressive and even violent wayd I must say that this 
does not do much credit to the detaining side, i.e., the U N 
Command. It is evident that on both sides every effort has 
been made to influence and condition the P.O.W.s and 
make them afraid of going back to their homelands. On the 
Chinese and North Korean side the number of such 
prisoners is relatively limited. On the other side, it is large 
There appears to be some truth in the Chinese allegation 
that quite a number of non-prisoners have been mixed with 
the P.O.W.s on the U.N. side. These people, apparentlj 


7 Even though the Political Committee passed a resolution on 27 
August favouring India’s participation in the political conference, India 
announced on the next day that she had decided to withdraw. 

8. The U N and the Communist Commands completed on 23 and 24 
September the transfer to Indian custody of the non-repatriated prisoners 
of wai aftei barracks for housing them in the demilitarized zone in 
Panmunjom had been constructed 

9. On 25 September, about 500 non-repatriate Chinese prisoners held 
an Indian Major to ransom for the release of a repatriated person There 
was a m nor dash between the Ind an and the Cl nese so diers b t 
fu her trouble was averted 
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representing the Chiang Kai-shek and the S'.ngman Rhee 
i egiines, have created much troubie. It is difficult for our 
custodian, force to distinguish hetvreen these and the real 
prisoners Even proper lists of such prisoners ha\e not been 
supplied. 

5 We sent about fi\e thousand men of all ranks, including 
medical men, Red Cross, etc., to Korea Normal h , this force 
oi ght to hate been adequate to deal tv kb 25,000 persons. But 
’ hen those persons are organized into groups and indulge 
m wolence, and live in a camp protected by wire-netting 
only, then it becomes difficult for our men to guaid all of 
them and to prevent them from breaking through. Because 
of this, we received an urgent demand from Lieut-Geneial 
Thimayya for another battalion, and w e have sent 600 more 
troops by air to Korea. With these additional forces, Major 
General Thorat, 10 the Commander of the custodian force, 
w ill be in a somewhat better position to tackle this difficult 
situation Meanwhile, our forces have drawn praise from all 
quarters for the firm and yet gentle and peaceful way m 
w hich they have managed to control tire situation, 
b Parliament has adjourned after hear v work. 11 Most of 
the time of both the Houses was taken up bs the Andhra 
State Bill and the Estate Duty Bill. Both these were of course 
important, and had to be passed during the last session. But, 
unfortunately, a number of important measures could not 
be taken up. I am particularly sorry for the delay in dealing 
u ith the Bills relating to Hindu law reform. I hope that first 
pnority will be given to them during the next session of 
Parliament. 


10 Lieut-General S.P.P. Thorat {fa. 1906/. Commissioned in 1926 
Chief of the General Staff, 1950; commanded the Indian Custodian Force 
m Korea, 1953, retired front active service in 1361 . author of From R ev eilk 
o fie m 9tXi 

On 9 3 Sep ember 9 3 
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I do not know yet what this will lead to. We are in no way 
anxious to be in the political conference 7 but we are anxious 
u see some settlement emerge in the Far East. If the political 
conference is not held, then the whole structure of the 
armistice m Korea begins to crack up. We are specially 
interested m the future of the prisoners of war who are now 
in the care of our custodian force. 8 The final decision about 
those who do not go back to their homelands was to be 
determined by the political conference. If that conference 
does not take shape, then who is to determine this future of 
the P.0 W.s? We cannot hold on to them indefinitely 

4 Our custodian force has had to face a very difficult 
position in Korea and there have been some kind of incidents 
almost daily. The P.O.W.s, who have been handed over to 
the custodian force by the U.N. Command, have behaved m 
a very aggressive and even violent way. 9 1 must say that this 
does not do much credit to the detaining side, i.e., the U N 
Command. It is evident that on both sides every effort has 
been made to influence and condition the P.O.W.s and 
make them afraid of going back to their homelands. On the 
Chinese and North Korean side the number of such 
prisoners is relatively limited. On the other side, it is large 
There appears to be some truth in the Chinese allegation 
that quite a number of non-prisoners have been mixed with 
the P.O.W.s on the U.N. side. These people, apparently 


7 Even though the Political Committee passed a resolution on 27 
August favouring India’s participation in the political conference, India 
an lounced on the next day that she had decided to withdraw 

8 The U X. and the Communist Commands completed on 23 and 24 
September the transfer to Indian custody of the non-repatriated prisoners 
of war after barracks for housing them in the demilitarized zone in 
Panmunjom had been constructed. 

9. On 25 September, about 500 non-repatriate Chinese prisoners held 
an Indian Major to ransom for the release of a repatriated person. There 
was a m nor clash between tl e Ind an and the Chinese soldiers but 
fu er r ub e was averted 
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representing the Chiang Kai-shek and the Svngman Rhee 
regimes, have created much trouble. It is difficult tor our 
custodian force to distinguish between these and the real 
prisoners. Even proper lists of such prisoners have not been 
supplied 

-> We sent about five thousand men of all ranks, including 
medical men, Red Cross, etc., to Korea Normally . this force 
ought to ha\ e been adequate to deal with 25.000 persons. But 
hen those persons are organized into groups and indulge 
m violence, and live m a camp protected by wire- net ting 
only, then it becomes difficult for our men to guard all of 
tl em and to prevent them from breaking through. Because 
of this, we received an urgent demand from Lieut-General 
Thimayya for another battalion, and w e hav e sent 600 more 
uoops by air to Korea. With these additional foices. Major 
General Thorat, 10 the Commander of the custodian force, 
will be in a somewhat better position to tackle this difficult 
situation. Meanwhile, our forces have drawn praise from ail 
quarters for the firm and yet gentle and peaceful way in 
which they have managed to control the situation. 

6 Parliament has adjourned after heavy work. 11 Most of 
the time of both the Houses was taken up by the Andhra 
State Bill and the Estate Duty Bill Both these were of course 
important, and had to he passed during the last session. But, 
unfortunately, a number of important measures could not 
be taken up. I am particularly sorry for the delay in dealing 
with the Bills relating to Hindu law reform I hope that first 
priority will be given to them during the next session of 
Parliament. 


id. Lieut-General S.P P Thorat (b 1905). Commissioned in 1626 
Chief of the General Staff, 1950: commanded the Indian Custodian Force 
m Korea, 1 953, retired from active service in 3961 ; author of From Reveille 
o Reuea 1986 

O 23 Se{ e Tiber 953 
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7 Within a few days I shall be going to Kurnool to 
inaugurate the new Andhra State. 12 This is an event of 
considerable significance not only to the Andhras, for whom 
it has been a dream of long standing, but for India as a 
whole. We have started on the re-fashioning of India and 
this road may lead us far. As you know, it is our in tention to 
appoint a high-powered commission to consider the question 
of reorganization of States. We intend giving this commission 
the widest discretion m this matter, so that they can consider 
this question from its all-India aspect, keeping in view all 
the factors, such as cultural and linguistic, economic and 
administrative, defence and security. The whole problem 
bristles with difficulties. I hope it will be considered as 
calmly and dispassionately as possible, so that the new 
picture of India that might emerge will not only give 
satisfaction to different parts of the country, but. will also 
promote the unity of India. 

8 It is of the utmost importance that the unity of India 
should be strengthened. Politically we are united as well as 
in many other ways. But there are certain disruptive and 
fissiparous tendencies which alarm me. We call them provin- 
cialism, communalism, casteism, faction, etc. There is too 
great a tendency for us to think in terms of some smaller 
group or other at the expense of the larger community 
Perhaps, if danger threatens, these minor groupings will 
diminish in importance. But danger comes not only from 
outside but from internal division and weakness. In the great 
problems we have to face internally — social and economic 
—internal cohesion and a common purpose are of the 
utmost importance. A common purpose does not mean 
uniformity of thinking or a regimentation of ideas. It does 
mean a certain broad common approach and objective and a 
certain desim to pull together to achieve it in spite of our 
differences. That is the test of a nation. Even the nation idea 
is perhaps not quite adequate in the modern world, where 
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assumed importance. AH the conscious and suh-eonscioja 
desires of people sought tc firm rapid fulfilment. A t the same 
time, the discipline that is a! wav s necessar. to ruild and 
construct in a big way, became piogrf*sr. eh lacking, 'he 
have worked hard during the pas; six jears and. I bthe>t 
have outstanding achievements to our a edit. And vet, the 
question that we have always to consider is how tar that 
tnnpo of progress keeps pace with events and with those 
desires and urges. Even the simplest enunciation of this 
problem is difficult to answer. To keep pace with, population 
growth itself, a eeitain increase m national income is 
lequired. even if the general national lev el remains the same 
We have to go much beyond this to make real progress. 

10 We have deliberate!} adopted the method of planning 
and I think that one of the major set vices planning has 
tendered is to make people progressively planning-conscious 
though, of course, most people’s conception of planning is 
\ erv \ ague. B ut planning for what and how? As I v, rite this, I 
hav e before me an angry letter ; J from our great veteran Shu 
isvesvaiaya- 4 who accuse;, me of not following his advice 
and concentrating on industrial planning only, and. moie 
especially, the manufacture of automobiles. He reminds me 


13 Written on 7 September 19x3 

M ME. Visvesvarava ^!86!-1951/. Engineer and planner - Depart of 
Mr. sore, 1912-1?. invented block s-.stem of irrigation and designed 
kiiadak vasia Reservoir a* Pune Trijara Parr a - Gwai or and Krishna 
Sagai Da n and B nda an Gardens a Mvso e eon e \ed he p an of 
H rakud Dam n Or ssa a arded Eharat Ratna n 9-n 
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that he brought up this subject fourteen years ago in the 
National Planning Committee, of which I was Chairman, 
and, against his advice, we decided that planning should 
covet all national development and not industries only 
Indeed, we then defined planning as follows: 

Planning under a democratic system may be defined as the 
technical co-ordination, by disinterested experts, of consump 
tion. production, investment, trade and income distribution 
in accoi dance with social objectives set by bodies represen- 
tative of the nation. Such planning is not only to be 
considered from the point of view of economics and the 
raising of the standard of living, but must include 
cultural and spiritual values and the human side of life 

Shri Visvesvarava objected to this wider appioach, felt 
fi ustrated and i esigned from the National Planning Commi- 
ttee 

1 1 And, yet, I cannot conceive of planning except on this 
wider basis and always with a view to the advancement of 
human welfare m the widest sense of the term . Planning has 
now' become inevitable and even the ardent exponents of 
private enterprise in the United States of America have been 
compelled to accept planning, more especially in under- 
developed countries. But the question still remains: what 
kind of planning and what are the ultimate objectives to be 
aimed at? It is admitted now that Governments, even in the 
so-called capitalist countries, have not only to plan, but have 
to extend governmental functions. Private enterprise becomes 
more and more hedged in by State enterpiise, and even that 
private enterprise is controlled and powerfully affected by 
State action. The nineteenth century idea of private enter- 
prise has faded away completely, and there has been a 
dramatic shift in Western countries towards governmental 
control. The wmrld capital market no longer exists, and 
■world trade is restricted and managed and controlled in a 
variety of ways. 

12 If planning is inevitable what do we plan for> What 
kind of picture of society do we have in view? There is much 
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f he two Apart from a few eouinnes. the general apioudi o 
s jcialism is accepted Vve hare v. hat is called loimriunw 
socialism 01 social democrat.}. Bat on the v, h* de, the final 
picture of both is not veiy different, though the appio xh 
and the methods employed certainly differ . In India most 
progressive gioups, and certain!} the Congress. hate talked 
of socialism in more or less pieuse terms feu the last thirt 
v ears or more. We ha\ e thought of it more in terms of social 
democrac}, keeping in v iew the special characteristics and 
outlook of India. The Congress, as a great national movement 
struggling for political freedom, drew into its fold various 
groups with differing economic ideologies But thedominant 
approach and objective was that of social democracy There 
is no essential difference in this respect between the Congress 
and the Socialist Party in India, except that the Socialists 
tend to be rigid and doctrinaire. They called themseh.es 
some kind of Marxists, although they arebitterh opposed to 
Communists. 


13 Does that ideal of social democrac} hold still for us or 
are we drifting away from it? Shri N.V. Gadgild 5 the other 
dav, 55 said that while India was moving towards the left, the 
Congress, and more so the Congress Governments, were 
static and perhaps inclined a little towards the right. These 
terms left and right have no precise meaning, but they have a 
psychological significance, and that is important. If people 
generally in India feel one way and our administrative 


15. {1896-1966}. Congressman of Mahaiashtra, elected to the Centr'd 
Msembh, 3934; Union Minister foT Works, Pioduction and Supplv 
Ue7-1952, Governor of Punjab-, 1958-62; Vice-Chancellor ot Pune l oi 
ersny 1964 1966 
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apparatus aims in some different direction, then there is 
friction between the two and no major co-operative effort is 
likely to succeed. It is true that a Government has to function 
■responsibly and cannot live in an atmosphere of slogans 
But it has to keep in intimate touch with the mass of the 
people in a democratic State. It has to keep its ears to the 
ground and its feet on the soil. 

14 To come back to planning, what do we plan for? We 
have to take as our base not only the economic conditions 
prevailing in the country', but the social characteristics of 
our society. The two are linked together. We have to think of 
striking a proper balance between material advance and 
other possible goals. What is our scale or standard of values? 
It is difficult to say and they are likely to vary among 
different groups. Certainly economics comes in. But, presu- 
mably, there are other factors also. We talk about priorities 
There are the obvious priorities between industry and 
agriculture, between consumption and investment, between 
investment in public works and other productive activities, 
between investment in human beings and investment m 
material capital, and so on. We may consider this question 
m another way. How much importance should we attach 
and what priority should we give to fundamental science 
and applied science, both of basic importance to the world 
today? How much to education, how much to health? What 
risks should we take 01 should we avoid risks and consider 
security as essential? We talk of production, but the pattern 
of production will have to fit in with the pattern of 
consumption of the community. 

15 A multitude of such problems arise which are certainly 
economic, but which are closely interlinked with social 
factors. Ultimately, any kind of progress, including 
economic progress, depends on the desire of the people for 
that progress and the social structure in which they live Is 
that structure — political, social, economic, legal, etc — 
favourable to such progress or does it impede it? The great 
era of material progress in Europe and America came when 
t ie old belief encouraged by religion in a predetermined 
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fa*e, gave place to a belief in mans power to ton.no] his 
en\ tronment and to change it This was the spread of the 
modern scientific outlook. Such a background helps change 
and progress. If, on the othei hand, a people beke'.e in late 
in predetermination, in the effect of the stars on out 
activities, in. astrology and the like, vbvioush the urge to 
progress and change is not theie The atmospheie is not 
favourable to it. I am not, for the moment, interested ir 
decrying the virtues, such as theie might he. of ustrologv I 
am merely saving that this mental approach is not 
conducive to creating an atmospheie which vitalizes human 
beings and brings about change. Take again uur general 
caste outlook or cow protection All these mav have some 
virtues, but they are uncertain factors. Caste pc inhe* societv 
prevents the mobility of labour and the change of oaupa 
cions Cow protection, oddly enough, leads to the lack of 
protection of the cow. In India cattle protection and the 
improvement of breeds of cattle are of gi^at mipoi tanee. But 
progress can only be made it we approach this scientifkalh 
and constructively and not in some negative and narrow 
minded spirit. 

16 You must forgive me for these vague geneializa lions 
We come hack, howev er, to the major problem of the day and 
that is employment and increasing the purchasing power of 
the people In the more advanced countries it is now 
admitted that the objective should be full employment, and 
only a policy' which promises more or less full employment 
is adequate. Obviously, we cannot suddenly produce full 
employment in India. But our goal must be that. How are we 
to deal with the present situation in regard to this matter? It 
is not good enough merely to say that we are doing our 
utmost, unless we produce adequate results. Many partial 
remedies hav e been suggested and they should be examined 
with care and adopted, wherever possible. But any large 
scale attack on unemployment, apparently involves large 
scale investment programmes, whether public or private. In 
a country like India they have to be very largely public Such 
an investment programme requires not onlv the resources 
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for it, but the existence of a suitable environment Merely 
throwing money away does not produce employment. Also 
the danger of too much inflation has to be avoided. There is 
always a tendency for democratic governments to seek escape 
in inflation. That is no remedy The question thus is how to 
deal with unemployment in a large way and with fairly 
large-scale public investment without undue risks in regaid 
to inflation 

17 There has been a good deal of discussion about 
unemployment and employment and we should welcome 
this public awareness of this vital problem. To some extent 
our discussions have been conducted within a certain 
framework of assumptions and premises. We have to con 
sider whether we cannot explore some other avenue of 
thought and action. 

18 Sometime ago we sent you copies of' the Appleby 
Report 17 dealing with public administration I drew your 
attention to this then The more I have considered this 
matter, and I have read this report tw r o or three times, the 
more I have felt that we have to pay heed to Dr. Appleby's 
advice. Our administrative apparatus is, I think, good and 
can compare with almost any in other countries. But the old 
structure of the administration derived from the British does 
not fully fit tn with democratic and development urges I 
must make it dear that a good deal of adaptation has already 
taken place. But more is necessary. We have good men, hut 
the system is slow-moving. Also there is far too much of 
social caste in our administrative system. It is interesting 
that an American like Appleby should point this out to us 
Some of our rules and even some assurances given in the 
Constitution petrify this system in the Services. 

19 In any State, and more especially in a democratic State, 
the psychological appeal to the people is important. They 
have to feel that they are partners in the great enterprise of 
running the State machine, and that they are sharers in both 


17 Set n c p.296 
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the benefits and the obligations. The test of dcmoa^' b v> 
create this sensation among the people. It was i hough: tr 
Tec lions nndei adult suffrage were adequate fos cl s 
pm pose The. go some u ay . But in a its if: Ay ra i \ ;; : g m <■-•- 1 
something more is necessarv than mete fleuions .a 
liutmds In planning, especially, this wnsau >r. ire* to he 
t tea ted so chat the people mas feel that die plan ;s something 
■hot has been twnhed with their co-operation am: th.u :h* \ 
a .1 c lesponsible for as success. It was inevitable. that .u h * 
fit si attempt planning had to begin lomewherr at the toj> 
Even so. there was, as is well known, a gie.it deal of 
consultation In future we should evolve some method ot 
making the smallest unit in the village- feel that u i s 
consulted in regard to his paiticulat problems and is thus 
helping m e\ oh mg or in \ arv ing the plan. This is still molt 
nec essan in implementing the plan. The official approach 
though necessary, is not enough and has to be linked with 
this non-official approach and widespread attempt at c<> 
opeiution. We have now in most States \ an numbeis or 
panchavats. If these pandiayats could be drawn into the 
network of planning and its implementation, that would 
bung the plan to the doorstep of the village*. 

20 Democracy has meant political equal itv. It means also 
a piogiessive economic equality. Oui professed aims ate to 
develop a society where there are no great differences and 
where opportunity comes to all. Any tested interests and 
rested privileges do not fit in with such a plan of socien 
And yet, even our Constitution and more so our economic 
and social structure and customs, protect many kinds of 
privilege and vested interest. There is some justification for 
them m the contextof history, but we must always remember 
that they are anachronisms and the constant irritants to the 
people. In an economic sense, they might not make much 
difference, but they create an atmosphere of conflict and 
frustration and thus come in the way of our work. I have no 
doubt that these relics of old privilege will hare to go. The 
question is whether we have the wisdom, as a people, to 
solve this prob em pc iceful y and co-operative v 
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21. I attach the greatest importance to the new national 
extension service which is a development of our community 
centre scheme. It has in it the seeds of a gieat revolutionary 
change in India. If we succeed that way, we can really change 
the face of India peacefully and without conflict. On the 
whole, the scheme appears to be progressing well and some 
thousands of village-level workers have been and. are being 
trained The community centres also are generally doing 
well. It is particularly gratifying to find that the contri- 
bution from the people in labour has been very considerable 
and has often equalled the expenditure by Government. You 
will be getting quarterly reports of the progress of the 
community development programme. You must have got 
the last quarter’s report. This will help you to compare the 
performances of the different States and to get ideas of 
improving the community work in your own State. The 
project advisory committees have thus far only been utilized 
m the meetings of that committee. It would be desirable to 
associate their members in the actual implementation of the 
programme. Experience in the Punjab and elsewhere has 
shown that village people feel happy to be able to partici- 
pate in discussions in the meetings of project advisory 
committees. Here again is an opportunity to associate the 
people both in planning and in implementation. 

22 The community programme is making good progress 
in almost all Part A and Part B States. The exceptions are 
Mysore and Rajasthan. In Rajasthan there appear to be 
administrative difficulties and a shortage of technical and 
administrative staff. This might be got over, as the Chief 
Minister is anxious to make progress. The case of Mysore is 
sad in this respect and there is no immediate hope of 
improvement. Of the Part C States, Bhopal, Bilaspur, Coorg 
and Cutch are doing well. Vindhya Pradesh, Ajmer, Delhi, 
Manipur and Tripura are unsatisfactory. 

23 In Travancore-Cochin th.e Ministry was defeated in the 
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Assembly on a vote of confidence and resigned. i? There was 
no possibility of having an alternative government and the 
Assembly was therefore dissolved. 19 A general election will 
take place as soon as it can be arranged. 25 Meanwhile, the 
Ministry will continue. 

24 x he position in Kashmir has improved in many wa\ s 
and might be said to be outwardly normal. A convention of 
the National Conference, attended by between three to four 
thousand workers from ail over the state, was held recenth 
in Srinagar. 21 This was a remarkable success and it sup- 
ported Sakshi Ghulam Mohammad s Government fulh 
This indicates that this popular organization is behind the 
present Government. At the same time, there are basic 
difficulties and we should not delude ourselves into think- 
ing that the problem of Kashmir has become simpler than u 
was. The Prime Minister, Bakshi Ghulam Mohammad, has 
met a difficult situation with great ability and energy. 

25. No particular development has taken place in our 
correspondence with Pakistan. 22 This continues. The Pakis- 
tan press behaved most hysterically and demanded war. But 
it has toned down recently. 


18. On 23 September 1953. 

19. On 23 September a caretaker Ministry led by A j. John was asked to 
continue till fresh elections were held. 

20. The elections were completed cn 24 February 1954 

21. From 13 to 15 September 1953 The conference, approving the 
change of Gov ernment, expressed complete confidence in it and assured it 
of the fullest co-operation. 

22. Disapproving Mahomed Ali's suggestion of 27 August to appoint 
Admiral Niro it/ as the plebiscite administrator. Nehru wrote to him nex* 
day that it would be better to avoid rhe global powers. On 3 September, 
Nehr“ suggested that the pleb'se’W adiwnistrator should be chosen from 
some small or more or -ss euira xtuntry of Asia or Furope. 
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26. Some time ago. I issued a statement about internal 
conflicts in our universities. 23 1 am much concerned with the 
state of our universities, and more especially the atmosphere 
that prevails there. Everyone talks about this and deplores it. 
But we appear to be xather helpless in dealing with it 
Responsibility is primarily of the university authorities, 
secondly of the State Governments, and thirdly of the 
Central Government. In effect, it is the responsibility of all 
of us and it is no good blaming others. Discipline has gone. 
It might be possible to enforce discipline, but force does not 
help when we are dealing wi th the minds of people. We have 
to create a new atmosphere among the teachers and the 
students and somehow prevent the universities from becoming 
the battle grounds of political parties. Money is required for 
our educational development, but it seems to me that it is not 
money that is the first need today, but some other effort to set 
things right. Here, as elsewhere, the human approach is 
necessary, and merely the official and governmental handling 
of the situation does not pay dividends. That human 
approach must be allied with firmness. Many people have 
begun to doubt whether our universities, as they are, are 
serving any useful purpose. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawahariai Nehru 


23. Referring to the recent troubles m the Lucknow and Allahabad 
Universities. Nehru stated on 12 September that the university unions 
“should be voluntary and should have full freedom to choose their office- 
bearers and function as they liked. .. If the system needs to be changed, let 
us be prepared to do so, but let us not look on passively and allow the rapid 
-fe i cr ; oniuon of a pta e" mea t for fostering “character discipl'ne 
know edge ro-operatrv mdeavour and a h de bit of w sdom 
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New Delhi 
17 October, 1953 
Vijaya Dw-hmi Day 


\U dem Chief Minister. 

This month began wit h the inauguration of the Andhra 
S rate - This was a notable event from ever v point oi \ iew and 
! was happy to be present at Kumool and to see the 
enthusiasm of the Andhra people. The Andhra State has 
difficult problems to lace and it will require all this 
enthusiasm, goodwill and co-opeiatne effort to make it 
progress as it should. It was with this end in \iew that we 
appioached the question of the formation of the Ministry 
there. We did not think of this as some narrow party issue, 
but something which would bring as large a measure of 
co-operation as possible. Among the parties in the Andhra 
Assembly, the Congress Party was the biggest, but it did not 
have a majority. The burden for decision, therefore, fell on 
the Congress Part}. All of us were of opinion that Shri T. 
Prakasam V position in Andhra was sc outstanding that his 
leadership would be of \ ery great help. It was not our desire 
or his that we should try to injure in anv way the Praja 
Socialist Part}'. But we did feel that, in the circumstances, 
Shri Prakasam could best function as an Independent and 
not formally belonging to any outside Party. In the Assembly 


1 It was inaugurated by Nehru on 1 October 1953 

2 >1872-1957/ Barrister and Congressman; President of Andhra 
Provincial Congress Commuree, 1921-33; Minister m Congress Mini- 
stw Madras. 1937-39, and Chief Minister. 1946-47. IMl Congr-s- and 
f med hePrajaSocia s Par v 1950 rejo ned Congres on 26 September 

953 Cl rf \1 n s er \nd4 ra Pradesh 19a3 a4 
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natuiallv he would be associated with those who were 
supporting his Government, that is, the Congress Partv 
There has been some argument about this matter and we 
have been blamed for trying to break up the P.S.P m 
Andhra. That was not out desire at all. In fact, Shri 
\ ishwanatham 3 came into the Ministry without resigning 
from that Party. It was our desire tc have the co-operation 
a 1c o of Shri N G. Ranga’s 4 group— the Krishikar Lok Party 
But unfortunately we were not successful. 

2 From Kurnool, I went to Madras, Madurai, Coimbatore 
and some neighbouring regions. 5 This visit to the Tamil 
co u mi y was very pleasing to me and I was delighted to see 
the enthusiasm of the people as well as the work being done 
Indeed, this enthusiasm was rather overwhelming. There 
was an expression of a contrary view here and there by 
members of the Dravida Kazhagam. 6 A few of them displayed 
black flags and shouted '‘Go back”, 7 but they were completeh 
lost in the vast crowds that welcomed me. From the point of 
vuew of numbers, the Dravida Kazhagam does not count at 
all But I saw for myself, what I had read previously, that the 
whole policy of this rather extraordinary organization is 
built up on communal hatred, narrow-minded bigotry and 
violence. It represents the worst type of communal organi- 
zation with no virtue in it of any kind. 


3 T. Vishwanatham (3895-1979)1 Lecturer, Guiarat Vidyapith 
3922-23: Congress member, Madias Legislative Assembly, 1937-39 and 
3946, Minister, Andhra Pradesh, 1953-54, Member, Andhra Pradesh 
Legislative Assembly, 1953-54, 1956-59, and 1962-67, Member o£ Parha 
nent, 1967-70. 

4 (b 1900) Kisan leader and Congressman from Andhra; member, 
Central Legislative Assembly, 1934-46, Rajya Sabha, 1952-56 and 1977-79, 
Lok Sabha, 1957-70 and since 1980. 

5 From 2 tc 4 October 1953. 

6 A party n Tamil Nadu fou dfd bv fc_V Rairnsv-am Narcker 

7 On 2 Octobt at Madras 
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3. A I mV later I \ mud Bomba-, tor tin !i„ , „J ret lev, ; i h s 
review in the lovely selling ot ;ne Bom Gw nstkour was a 
great success and it made us proud of our small but eiuciein 
Navy. 

4. Coming back here lo Delhi. we have had the Colombo 
Conference 5 and a number of distinguished representatives 
including manv Ministers, have come from the rumitdee of 
South East Asia and Commonwealth countries This timff’ 
ence has been meeting from day to day. Indeed the offish A 
met for a fortnight before the actual conference. 

5. Ir. the Punjab, Chandigarh. the nets capital hav betr 
inaugurated b> the President !; Horn all accounts thh- is 
going to be an ideallv planned a: v . attianh e arid adapted t- 
Indian conditions with also the advantages of mode';: cits 
life. One of the biggest aichitects in the world, Le G uhnsu-r • 
was an adviser of the Punjab Gov emmeiu tor Chandigarh. I 
wish that our other schemes of buildings, townships etc 
should also take into consideration the planning .and 
architectural aspects. This does not mean much additional 
expense, but it does mean paving some attention to beau?} 
Our engineers are good, hut they cannot take the place of 
architects and planners. 

6 You will hat e learnt with regret the d^adT 2 of one oi our 
young Ministers at the Centre, S’hri SurendranatliBuragohain," 
who was Deputy Minister for Works, Housing and Supply. 
He came from Assam and had more than justified, his 
inclusion in the Council of Ministers. Indeed. I was thinking 


8 On tO October 1 953. 

9 The tilth meeting of the Colombo Plan Consulutne Committee 
held on 13-17 October 1953 teuewed the vork done m the ieat <952-53 

10. On 7 October 1953. 

1 1 For b. fn see Vol. 2 , p. 587 

12. On 4 October 3953. 

13. (1904-1933). Lawver and politician,' member, Assam Assembly 
943 1949 Ptovls onal PaiTamen 950- ° a id Lot. Sabha 19o 8 9 * 11 S3 
4 purr M n ster for Wo ks H s ng ai d Supp 1950- 3 
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that he should he given a larger sphere of responsibility He 
was one of those quiet persons who was liked by all and who 
had no critics His death was a real tragedy for all of us 
Another sad death during this peuod was of Shn Alladi 
Krishnaswami Aiyar, 14 the great lawyer and jurist, who 
helped so much in the framing of our Constitution. He had 
been ill and confined to his bed for a long time. 

7 There was a meeting early this month of the National 
Development Council 15 which consists, as you know, of 
Chief Ministers of States, Members of the Planning Commi- 
ssion and some Ministers of the Central Government. In the 
course of these meetings, we discussed the question of 
unemployment and other vital issues before the country lfi 
More and more we are driven to consider the basic approach 
m all our planning What we have done is I believe, good 
and, in any event, it had to be done. But the question always 
arises whether it is quite good enough to meet the necessities 
of the situation. There is a dynamism in this situa tion and it 
can only be met by an equally dynamic approach. Can that 
dynamic approach come from our adhering almost entirely 
to our present economic system and methods? Or, wall it be 
necessary to vary them and adapt them moie to the changing 
conditions of our country? On the whole, we have, as our 
models, the U K. and other Western countries. Some people 
look with admiration to the Soviet Union or to China. And 
yet essentially our piobiems are different from both and 
cannot be dealt with the methods of other countries, though 
we can learn much from them. The problems of Western 


14 (1883-1953) Leading lawyer from Madras; Advocate General of 
Madras, 1929-1944, member, Constituent Assembly and one of tbe 
frameis of the Constitution, member, Rajya Sabha, 1952-53; died on a 
October 1953 

15 On 6-7 October 1953 

16 The Council reviewed the progress of ihe Plan during the first two 
yea sa d recommendedncwschen es costing an add a s m of Rs 50 
to 75 crores o rel eve u lemp oy n l 
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countries like the U K. are problems of highlv developer, 
industrial systems with a high standard of h\:r.&. The\ me 
riyinghard to maintain that standard. Wehjven-Kmeteh to 
maintain the standard that we hate got which is very h,v, . 
but to raise it rapidly, keeping in \ lew the increasing 
population. There we ha 1 , e to think terms not or 
maintenance but of fairly quick advance, and it is rather 
doubtful if we can achieve that advance b*> the methods 
applied merely to maintain 3 staadaid 01 lii:ng. The 
economic approach will have to be different. 

8 . Countries like the Soviet Union differ horn as in many 
ways, notably because they have much mere land and far less 
population. We can learn from them certainly but always 
seeping in view the conditions in our ov n countrs and the 
objectives we have in view. China is perhaps a nearer 
parallel because it is also a great and heat ilv populated court - 
ny. It is difficult to have a correct appiJism oi condite'io 
in China, as it is perhaps not easy to have a coirect appraisal 
of even our own country with its great variations in different 
parts and different groups. But a certain picture does emerge 
from China which indicates a degree of mass enthusiasm 
and a concentration of effort towards building up the 
country. Competent observers tell us that ever, now we are 
doing much more in the process of building up in India than 
has been done in China. We are in fact much more advanced 
industrially and in regard to communications than China. I 
was told the other day by a recent Indian visitor to China, 
who is a good observer, that it will take about ten to fifteen 
years for China to come up to the present level of India’s 
development. It is difficult to judge of the future in this way 
because there are many uncertain factors, But it does seem 
clear that we have an advantage over China in our present 
state in some ways, while China has the advantage of having 
a tremendous unified effort, yoking mass enthusiasm in its 
train. Because of this, they can ‘probably deal with their 
problem of unemployment more effectively than we can, 
although standards may be low. In spite of the present 
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enthusiasm in China, their difficulties are not likely to be 
less than outs. 

9 Our approach cannot be dogmatic or a doctrinaire one 
It must be pragmatic, keeping always in view the objective, 
which can perhaps be best stated briefly as a progressively 
fuller productive employment at a fairly rapid pace. This 
inevitably would mean greater production and higher 
standards per capita, provided adequate attention is paid to 
distribution. A pragmatic approach must be based on a full 
appraisal of the situation and the fullest available factual 
data. The Planning Commission has made, to some extent, 
this approach, but necessarily they were limited by the data 
available. The only way to get additional data is by scientific 
surveys, which have to be of the sample variety Even m 
regard to the land question with which we are so intimately 
concerned, we really have not got adequate information. All 
this means a development of statistical surveys. 

10 I have previously drawn vour attention Lo the Applebv 
Report, 17 which I consider of great importance. Our Cabinet 
at the Centre has already taken some steps as a result of the 
recommendations made in that report. We are likely to 
consider the report still further and deal with certain basic 
considerations affecting our administrative system. That 
system, as the Appleby Report itself says, compares favour- 
ably with almost any in the world. The standard is fairly 
high and I must say that, on the whole, an attempt has been 
made with some success for the individuals in that system to 
adapt themselves to the changed circumstances. All this is to 
the good. Nevertheless, as Dr. Appleby points out, the 
system was originally built up by the British Government 
from a different point of view It has now to function in a 
democratic set-up and has to deal with a variety of social and 
economic problems with which the British Government 
were not much concerned. Also there is urgency and we have 
to achieve results rapidly. The present system is not especially 


17 See ante p 296 
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fated for urgent disposal of business and we are constant!’, 
lost in long notes and repeated jeferer.ces and pctn sanctions 
’ hichdelav and obstruct Dr Appiebv’s continents on this 
lc ning as they do horn a competent outside observer, are 
valuable. 
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t, hi. It is so necessan How we ate tudeai with this pi obi cm 
is t dtliu tilt mattes. But I think that we cm d" something 
wuh the co-opeiation of the Public Service Commissions 
<lk mst-hes If necessjrv . we should be prepared to legislate 

1 2 During the past six weeks I have written a number o£ 
letters to the Pakistan Prime Minister on various matters. 18 
I had one reply from him dealing chiefly with my complaint 
about the hysteria of the Pakistan press.’- 9 The other letters 
have thus far remained unanswered. I realize that the 
Pakistan Prime Minister has had tc face a difficult internal 
situation and many attacks on his policy from prominent 
men in Pakistan In a measure he appears to hav e succeeded 
in solving the difficult constitutional issue of representation 
from East and West Pakistan. 20 That undoubtedly was a 

I S See ante, p 395 

19 Replying on 5 September to Nehru's letter of 3 September, Mahomed 
Ah asked Nehru to mention any “specific instances'’ of the press and 
public men m Pakistan advocating war against India He said that what 
appeared in Pakistani press was the “inevitable consequence” of what 
appeared m the Indian press and the provocative actions in India. 

20. It was announced on 3 October that Pakistan would become a 
federation with a bicameral legislature constituted of an equal number of 
members from both wings of the country and with a provision that no 
important measure could be adopted m either House without at least 30 
ter cent f he repr tatives from each of them voting for it The 
irmula was d n the Const tuent -\ssemb y n October 
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triumph for him, but powerful voices are now being raised 
in East Bengal against this proposal. 21 

13 An Indo- Pakistan Conference was held in Calcutta 23 
Some results were achieved but the principal points discussed 
were not decided and we remain where we were. 23 Indeed, m 
regard to some matters, especially relating to rehabilitation, 
we had thought that we had come to an agreement when I 
met the Pakistan Prime Minister. Nevertheless, no progress 
has been made. 

14 In Kashmir, there has been a meeting 24 of the Jammu 
and Kashmir Legislative Assembly which passed a vote of 
confidence unanimously in the Bakshi Ministry. Bakshi 
Ghulam Mohammad has also been elected the Leader of the 
National Conference Assembly Party. The situation in the 
state has improved very greatly and might almost be said to 
be normal, though of course there are many undercurrents 
It is really astonishing how Bakshi Ghulam Mohammad 
and his colleagues in the Ministry have, by their policy and 
hard work, changed the entire picture and outlook in the 
state within two months. They have done so chiefly because 
of their economic approach. Some measures which they 
have taken have had a powerful and favourable reaction 


21. The Socialist Party and the Communist Party, describing the 
formula as a piece of “jugglery”, called for tresh elections to declare 
Pakistan a secular democratic republic with full autonomy for its 
constituent units, and with Bengali given the status of a national 
language. The left-wing pames also proposed to oppose the formula 
jointly. 

22. The conference held between 30 September and 3 October 1953 
discussed the outstanding issues between East Bengal and West Bengal, 
Assam, Bihar and Tnpura. 

23. While the two boundary disputes between East and West Bengal 
were settled and the travel system between India and Pakistan liberalized, 
specially in the eastern zone, no agreement was however reached on such 
issues as evacuee property, border trade, and the exchange of enclaves 
between East and West Bengal- 

24 On 4 October 1953 
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among the people. One of these was the removal of 
compulsory procurement of rice at a low price. This 
procurement has been a feature in Kashmir for a long time 
past and has home down heavily on the people. In other 
respects also, there is a definite toning up of the admini- 
stration. 

15 In Ceylon, there has been a change of Government, 23 
and Prime Minister Dudley Serianayake, owing to ill-health, 
has given place to Sir John Koteiawala. 26 It is possible that 
Sir John might visit Delhi some time in the' future for a 
discussion of the Indo-Cevlonese problem. 

16 Many important developments have taken place in the 
world during the last two weeks. There is, of course, the 
drama that is being enacted in Parnnunjorn; in Trieste, there 
has arisen suddenly a critical situation because of the U K. 
and the U.S. A. deciding to hand over a certain area to Italy 27 
Marshal Tito 28 has taken the strongest exception to this and 
made it clear that he will take counter steps if any such thing 
is done. 29 This has embarrassed the U.K, and the U.S.A 


25 On 14 October 1953. 

26. (1897-1980). Member, State Council in Sri Lanka, 1931; Minister 
for Transport and Works. 1947-1953; Prime Minister and Minister of 
Defence and External Affairs, 1953-1956. 

27 On 8 October, Britain and the U.S officially announced the 
withdrawal of their troops numbering about four thousand from Zone 
' A ’ of Trieste and its transfer to Italian control. They expected their 
action to lead to a “final peaceful solution' - of the I talo-Yugoslav dispute 
over Trieste and the surrounding area 

28. J.B Tito (1892-1980,1. Member of the Communist Party of Yugo- 
slavia from 1927, led the partisans in Yugoslavia against Nazi occupation 
during the Second World War; President of the Republic from 1953 till his 
death; one of the leaders of the non-aligned movement. 

29. On 1 1 October, Tito warned that his troops would enter Zone “A” 
in Trieste as soon as the first Italian soldier set foot there A day earlier, 
Italy had rejected Tito’s proposal to create two autonomous units in the 
Trieste territory as it would have cut asunder a part of the Trieste area 
from the Italian mainland 
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triumph for him, but powerful voices are now being raised 
m East Bengal against this proposal. 21 

IB An Indo- Pakistan Conference was held in Calcutta 22 
Some results were achieved but the principal points discussed 
were not decided and we remain where we were. 23 Indeed, in 
regard to some matters, especially relating to rehabilitation, 
we had thought that we had come to an agreement when I 
met the Pakistan Prime Minister. Nevertheless, no progress 
has been made. 

14 In Kashmir, there has been a meeting 24 of the Jammu 
and Kashmir Legislative Assembly which passed a vote of 
confidence unanimously in the Bakshi Ministry. Bakshi 
Ghulam Mohammad has also been elected the Leader of the 
National Conference Assembly Party. The situation in the 
state has improved very greatly and might almost be said to 
be normal, though of course there are many undercurrents 
It is really astonishing how Bakshi Ghulam Mohammad 
and his colleagues in the Ministry have, by their policy and 
hard work, changed the entire picture and outlook in the 
state within two months. They have done so chiefly because 
of their economic approach. Some measures which they 
have taken have had a powerful and favourable reaction 


21. The Socialist Party and the Communist Party, describing the 
formula as a piece of "jugglery”, called for fresh elections to declare 
Pakistan a secular democratic republic with full autonomy for its 
constituent units, and with Bengali given the status of a national 
language. The left-wing parties also proposed to oppose the formula 
jointly. 

22. The conference held between 30 September and 3 October 1953 
discussed the outstanding issues between East Bengal and Vv'est Bengal, 
Assam, Bihar and Tripura. 

23. While the iwo boundary disputes between East and West Bengal 
were settled and the travel system between India and Pakistan liberalized, 
specially in the eastern zone, no agreement was however reached on such 
issues as evacuee property, border trade, and the exchange of enclaves 
between Eas and West Bengal 

24 On 4 1953 
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among the people. One of these was the removal of 
compulsory procurement of rice at a low price. This 
procurement has been a feature in Kashmir for a long time 
past and has borne down heavily on the people. In other 
respects also, there is a definite toning up of the admini- 
stration. 

15 In Ceylon, there has been a change of Government, 25 
and Prime Minister Dudley Senanayake, owing to ill-health, 
has given place to Sir John Kotelawala. 26 It is possible that 
Sir John might visit Delhi some time in the' future for a 
discussion of the Indo-Ceylonese problem. 

16 Many important developments have taken place in the 
world during the last lwq weeks. There is, of course, the 
drama that is being enacted in Panmunjom; in Trieste, there 
has arisen suddenly a critical situation because of the U,K 
and the U.S. A. deciding to hand over a certain area to Italy 27 
Marshal Tito 28 has taken the strongest exception to this and 
made it clear that he will take counter steps it any such thing 
is done. 29 This has embarrassed the U.K. and the U.S.A 


25 On 14 October 1953. 

26. (1897-1980). Member, State Council in Sri Lanka, 1931, Minister 
for Transport and Works, 1947-1953; Prime Minister and Minister of 
Defence and External Affairs, 1955-1956. 

27 On 8 October. Biitain and the U S officially announced the 
withdrawal of their troops numbering about four thousand from Zone 
‘ A’’ of Trieste and its transfer to Italian control. Thev expected their 
action to lead to a "final peaceful solution" of the I talo- Yugoslav dispute 
ovei Trieste and the surrounding area. 

28 J.B. Tito (1892-1980) Member of the Communist Party of Yugo- 
slavia from 1927, led the partisans in Yugoslavia against Nazi occupation 
during the Second World W ar; President of the Republic from 1953 till his 
death; one of the leaders of the non-aligned movement. 

29. On 1 1 October, Tito warned that his troops would enter Zone "A” 
m Trieste as soon as the first Italian soldier set foot there. A day earlier, 
Italy had rejected Tito’s proposal to create two autonomous units in. the 
Trieste territory as it would have cut asunder a part of the Trieste area 
from the I tab a ma nland 
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Governments greatly and it is no easy matter for them to 
choose what to do now. In Biitish Guiana, the U K 
Government has dismissed the Government 30 on the plea 
that it was sympathetic to communism. This has created a 
sensation even in England and the Labour Party is much 
exercised over it. 31 The U.N. General Assembly is carrying 
on its work rather quietly lor the present, because the 
principal subjects are not being considered m public at least 
The most important question, of course, is that of Korea and 
the political conference. Recent developments indicate that 
probably a pre-confetence meeting will be held at Panmun- 
jom 32 to decide about, this conference. 

17. We have naturally been much concerned with develop 
ments at Hind Nagar, 33 the little township where our Indian 
contingent lives in the demilitarized zone of Korea. A simple 
issue of giving an opportunity to the prisoners of war to 
exercise their choice of repatriation or not without pressure 
has become exceedingly complicated. You will have follo- 
wed these developments in the newspapers We need not pay 
veiy much attention to the land urns ot the South Korean 


30. On 9 October, the British Government suspended the 1 953 Consti 
tution of British Guiana (Guyana) owing to the alleged sympathy of the 
ruling People’s Progressive Party with the Communists British Guiana 
was a British colony horn 1815, and the new Government, based on adult 
suffrage, had been formed in Aprd 1953 under the new Constitution 

31. On 10 October, Labour M.P.s sharply u mazed Government 
action, and two days later, the Labour Party demanded the issue of a white 
papei by the Government explaining their action in Biitish Guiana 

32 On 12 October, the U.S.A and their alliesm the Korean war agreed 
to meet the Communist representatives at Panmunjom on 26 October to 
discuss the venue, the date and the modalities of the political conference 

33 Serious disturbances took place in the P.O.W.s compound on 1 

and 2 October 1953 and Indian troops weie obliged to open fire The 
prisoners refused to make use of the facih*v extended to ‘hem to discuss 
and explain their choice or ations if anv on the question of 

repatnat on_ 
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Government 54 and us rather extraordinary President Bin u 
is a serious matter when the Secretarv of State of the U S 
Mr John Foster Dulles, leters to the Neutral Commission 
as a ‘’so-railed" Neutral Commission TheU.S Gomnmnit 
takes exception to the Neutral Commission saying that the 
prisoners are free to go back home if they choose. This is said 
to be an encouragement to them to go home I should have 
thought that the very object and the name of the Commission 
indicated its purpose. The only thing to guard against is that 
thes e should be no pressure or coercion, It is clear that there 
is a basic difference of opinion in regard to this matter 
between the U.S.A. and most other countries. 

18. The last three days at Hind Nagar have been dramatic 
m the extreme. In so far as the Chinese prisoners of war are 
concerned, they have appeared before the explainers though 
under pressure The North Koreans absolutely refused to 
come and practically stood in battle array to light and be shot 
down. The problem before the Indian Custodian Force was a 
veiy difficult one. It was their business to produce these 
prisoners before the Commission and the explainers. Not to 
do so was to confess failure and to make the Commission 
futile. To try to use force to the extent of shooting down a 
large number of prisoners, was noi only on the face of it 
distasteful and undesirable, but would also probably have 
led to the non- functioning of the Commission. This might 
well result in some Members of the Commission with- 
drawing. 

1 9. Faced by this dilemma. General Thorat naturally asked 
for instructions from the Commission. The consequences of 
any action that he took were going to be political and far- 
reaching and it was for the Commission to decide. The 


34 On 5 October, the acting Foreign Minister of South Korea, 
criticizing the Indian troops for firing on the prisoners, declared that his 
CovernmeTT Tirg} “have to use armed fo era to c\pcl the Ind an oops 
from Korea 
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Members of the Commission were not unanimous and some 
of them wanted to lefer to their Governments That is how 
the matter stands. Meanwhile, we have drawn the attention 
of the Secretary General of the U.N. as well as of the U.S A 
and U.X. Governments to these extraordinary develop- 
ments. 35 

20. I am sure you will agree with me that the behaviour of 
our armed forces in Korea under General Thorat has been 
exceedingly fine. They have given an example of calm 
strength, of dignity and discipline. They have been func- 
tioning under the most difficult circumstances, but there has 
been not a single case of even loss of temper. I am filled with 
pride of these young men and their officers. The Chairman 
of the Commission, Lieutenant-General Thimayya, and his 
alternate, Shri B.K. Chakravarty, and their advisers have 
also functioned with great dignity and have faced their 
problems squarely. There is no doubt that they have 
enhanced the prestige of India and of Indians, 

21 In this connection, I should like to draw your attention 
to an appeal issued by a group of women in Delhi for a fund 
to send comforts and gifts to our soldiers in Korea, especially 
for DiwalP 6 1 hope that there will be a generous response, 
which will indicate how much we appreciate the fine work 
they have been doing. 

22. There is talk again about a Four-Power meeting and 
our delegate at the United Nations, Shri Krishna Menon, 37 
has also pressed for this. Sir Winston Churchill has again 


35. Both the Neutral Nations Repatriation Commission and the 
Government of India protested against the South Korean Government s 
threat of armed action against the Indian Custodian Force. ApiotestnoLe 
was also addressed to the U.S. by the Government of India on 9 October 

36. The appeal was issued by Indira Gandhi and nine others on 8 
October 1953 

37 For b fn see Vol 1 p 21 
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ra ther vaguely referred to some such meeting. But the U ni tea 
States do not approve of it or indeed of any direct talks on 
world issues with the Soviet Union. For the present there 
appears to be little hope of any such meeting. Meanwhile, 
there is a certain hardening in the position. In the colonial 
sphere, France, as you know, acted with dictatorial vigour m 
Morocco and the position there is a bad one, 38 The national 
movement is being forcibly crushed. In indo-China the war 
continues, though certain sections of French opinion are 
increasingly thinking in terms of some settlement. Apart 
from the strength of Viet Minh, which is opposing France, 
there is a growing feeling in favour of independence m 
Vietnam and the associated States. 39 We have had a visit to 
Delhi in connection with the Colombo Conference, of 
represent atives of Vietnam, Laos and Cambodia. This was 
our first contact with them, as we do not recognize these 
States. The representatives who came here expressed them- 
selves privately with some vigour against French domina- 
tion. The King of Cambodia, as perhaps you know, is 
claiming full independence from the French. 

23 The colonial policy of the U.K. Government has 
undergone a marked change from the old days of the Labour 
Government. We have seen this in Kenya and East Africa, in 
the formation of the Central African Federation, and in 
Biitish Guiana. Even in Egypt, there has been a hardening 
of the British attitude, and the success of the Anglo-Egypuan 


38. fn September and October 1953, there was an increase in militant 
activities in Morocco and an armed organization to fight for national 
liberation was formed. On 5 October, the leader of the Nationalist Parts 
spoke of the “Moroccan commandos” who were “doing their duty" and 
appealed to the Arab States to supply arms and money. 

39. The first National Congress met at Saigon on 12 October to draft 

the “claims the state will put forward at the forthcoming independence 
negotiations with France which had m July prom sed to grant ful 
lndenmdencr to the ted S ates V etnam kn npu h -a a d La 
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tak s appears to be very doubtful. Unfortunately, General 
eguib s Government has weakened itself internally by the 
arrest of Nahas and the heavy sentences on some old leaders, 
a as still continues to be popular in Egypt. Realizing that 
, e -U/Pnan Government was facing internal difficulties, 
t e nttsh Government has tightened the screw 

, ' P° s rhon in Africa is of very special interest to us, 

n a sense, Africa is our neighbour, even though a wide sea 
separates us, What happens in Africa is of significance to the 
Vv°r ut more especially to India. The development of 
sett er omirtions, with so-called self-government, 40 which 
ap? ^ ^ 'white settlers only, would be a dangerous 
titng or ndia and of course much more so for the Africans. 
^ ‘ As we developed our foreign missions abroad, we 
egan by attaching greater importance to the European 
nations, ecause they rather fill the news. Of course, some of 
em are § reat importanc e. But later we began to realize 
d f lBOie ^ at a country’s importance to us has to be 
ir ) J 03Tl ° ur 0wn Particular in teres is and not because °f 

P os ition. Thus Nepal is of great importance to us, 
ol . long i tt may be an unimportant country in the world. So 
a so our ot .er neighbour countries, Afghanistan, Pakistan, 
nurma, Indonesia and Ceylon. Of course, also China. 

in 031186 u t ^ ere * s a gradual shi El-over in our viewpoint 
regar to the importance of foreign missions and these 
ounn g countries are going up in the list and we try to 
cate 7 m ( 0re ex P e henced diplomats to them. In the same 
Af • ^ f S J^ese neighbouring countries wc must put 

1Ca> W er J s Cairo or Nairobi, though different, 
reasons apply either of these. 

wh ' h am ^is letter to you on Vijaya Dash mi Day, 

Indh tv °i rejoicing and public festival all over North 
a. ais evening I went to the Ramlila celebrations in 


U. Neluu U-,U ; n m - nd 
antral Afnan Federate. 


ion 


V o ot So i'h At 1 Ktrny' 1 a rli t >1 c 
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two parts of Delhi Each had hundreds of thousands of 
spectators and there was a gaiety and spirit of fun in the air 
As I looked at these vast crowds, men, women and children, 
putting up with all kinds of inconveniences, dust and 
pushing about, and yet bent on enjoying themselves, I felt 
how deep were these festivals and others like them m 
different parts of India, m the minds and hearts of our 
people. I liked the spirit behind them. They were joyful and 
strength-giving and the story ended in the triumph of the 
good. I thought of our complicated western techniques for 
propaganda and felt how far short they fell of these old 
methods of our people. How can we yoke this popular 
enthusiasm to the cause of building up a new India? How 
can we make this cause a living adventure for our people? 
That is the problem before us. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


New Delhi 
6 November, 1953 
Deepavah Day 

My dear Chief Minister, 

My last letter was addressed to you on the Vijaya Dashmi 
Day. I have chosen another auspicious day to write to you— 
the Dccpavali, While! write this letter, others are better employed 
in having a good time. Our people, in spite of all their 
disabilities and lack, in many cases, of even the ordinary 
necessities of life, know how to smile and laugh and enjoy 
themselves. That is a tremendous trait in a people, for it 
shows that they have not lost all perspective and have not 
become the victims of frustration arid neurosis as so many 
have done in the more prosperous countries of (he world. 
American visitors have often remarked to me how surprised 
they were when passing through Indian villages, with all 
theii squalor and poverty, to see people, and children 
especially, smiling and playing. All our festivals encourage 
this spirit of gaiety and fellovz-feding. And so they help us to 
forget for a wdrile life’s problems and difficulties. 

2. Life is difficult for a great majority of our people and is a 
continuous struggle from day to day. We talk statistically or 
otherwise of unemployment and low standards of living and 
bad housing and we seek to improve these conditions, and 
yeti wonder often how many of us are emotionally aware of 
these facts even though they might know all about them on 
the intel ectual plane We read about a great disaster where 
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hundreds of thousands of people have suffered. We are 
pained somewhat and then forget it and get busy with our 
other work. But, if a serious accident to an individual 
happens before our eyes, we are more powerfully affected, 
because our emotions are roused by the sight and the 
nearness of the disaster. So also we are apt to take for granted 
the poverty of our people as a whole, or some epidemic 
which strikes down thousands, because it is distant and does 
not affect us intimately. If anyone near and dear to us or even 
an acquaintance or a person belonging to our own class 
suffers, then we feel it much more. 

3 I travel a great deal in India and see vast crowds of 
people. They are friendly crowds and they give me a feeling 
of basic strength. And yet the sight of a child or a boy or girl 
without adequate food or clothing or house to live in always 
produces a sense of shock in me as well as a sense of shame I 
compare my own comfort and well-being with the lot of that 
child df India who is our responsibility. 

4 Recently I paid a visit to the flood-affected regions of 
Bihar 1 and I saw vast areas ravaged by floods caused by 
Himalayan rivers sweeping down in the plains below or bv 
heavy rains. I pictured to myself the extent of this disaster 
which has affected, to a greater or lesser extent, millions of 
people. We try to help them and they help themselves. Some 
succumb, others survive and carry on. In the face of these 
enormous problems, our efforts to meet them seem small 
We cannot allow ourselves to lose our balance because of 
some untoward happening or play of nature or even of man 
Yet it seems necessary that we should have a full realization 
from the human point of view of these problems and not 
grow complacent and rather smug, as we are so often apt to 
do. 

5 I have written to you more than once about the Appleby 
Report. 2 I have done so because it seemed to me that this 


1 Oi 31 October and 1 November 1953 

2. Sec a e p 29G 
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Report laid bare some ol the basic delec is in our administra- 
tive system. I suppose the greatest defect of all is the feeling it 
generates of complacency and self-righteousness. Also the 
way it accentuates the division of class and rank and status. 
We have suffered enough from the caste system and many of 
us condemn it; and yet we put up with new social castes and 
do not think that these are as bad as the other castes of old. 

6. Our Cabinet at the Centre has been giving much 
thought to some aspects of the Appleby Repoit and we 
propose to deal with this further. I shall keep you m touch 
with what we do; but I would like you also to think of these 
matters in a basic way. Superficial reforms and improve- 
ments may do a little good but we have to lace a problem 
which is deeper and it is that consideration that I would 
invite you to give it. Only yesterday I wiote a note for the 
officers ot my own Ministry (External Affairs). Perhaps you 
might be interested in this note, and I am, therefore, 
enclosing a copy ol it ' 3 

7. On this Deepavali Day, the thoughts of many of us will 
go to our soldiers in Korea, not only because we are 
interested m oui countrymen, but also because they are 
connected today with one of the major problems which 
confront us in the world. Some days ago, a number of 
women in Delhi made an appeal for a fund lor comforts for 
our troops in Korea, and, moie especially, for Deepavah 
gifts' 1 The response has been siupiisingly good and has 
exceeded all oui expet unions ft is not merely the 1 sum that 
has been codec ted but the vast number ol people who have 
contributed m very small sums or in kind That shows the 
widespread tmeiesi in oui soldiers abroad and a certain 
ptide m the way these people have conduc led themselves in 
the most difficult ol then instances. 


<) T u " " N-- v ‘"'xr -s ■“■“*“4 “ tt'- "H of ‘l 1 - 

t Sit p 4 )K 
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8 At Panmunjom, the tussle for mastery between the tw o 
major blocs in the world continues from day to daw It takes 
the form of unending argument and often of vituperation i * * * 5 
A simple issue becomes a major one and often a deadlock 
ensues No one is prepared to yield an inch It seems odd that 
reasonable and responsible people should waste then time 
and energy in this way and not approach each other v\ ith a 
more reasonable and accommodating frame of mind. The 
leason of course does not lie in the petty issue which they 
discuss but in the basic conflicts that they represent. 

9 Two ot three days ago, I received a note written by 
Bertrand Russell 6 You might be interested m a quotation 
from it He says - “A large part of the world is at present 
divided between two opposite lunacies. When I call them 
lunacies, I do not mean that it is a sign of madness to criticize 
the Communist regime or capitalist regimes. What is lunatic 
is the belief that the evils of either system can be amended by 
a world war. This belief is not universal anywhere, bu r 
controls the most powerful Governments. Each sidebeliev es 
that it is contending for a sacred cause, and that, therefore, 
the ordinary give and take of diplomatic negotiations would 
be unprincipled. In this situation, in which the nations 
march open-eyed towards disaster but do not see how to stop, 
the neutrals can play a great par t and, among neutrals, India 
can be the leader ” 


i The two sides having failed during rheir prelmunaiy discussions at 

Panmunjom on 26 Octobei to reach an agreement on the composition ot 

iht poll tic al confeience, decided on 4 November to lefei the question to a 

sub committee Zhou Enlai had earlier, on 13 September, urged the L N 

Set lelai y Genet al to associate India, the Soviet Union, Indonesia, Pakistan 
and Emma with the confeience 

6 (1872-1970) Bntish philosopher; imprisoned briefly during the 

mist World War lot opposing the war, after the Second Woild Wai a 
onsistent campaignet fni nucleai disaimament, author of numerous 
ml np sop y a d * a aff a d of a au ob ograp y n h e 

-> Awa t N be Pt e to i eranrr 1950 
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10. Bertrand Russell makes various suggestions for India 
and other neutral countries. 7 1 rather doubt i f any of them ts 
feasible. I realize fully the lunacy that is driving the world to 
inconceivable disaster, but I know very well the limitations 
under which we function and the danger of our getting 
caught in a morass, out of which it might be very difficult to 
extricate ourselves Also, theie is a feeling among some big 
countries that India interferes too much and this rather 
upsets their plans. There is resentment and even a little 
jealousy at the importance that circumstances are thiustmg 
upon India. We have not sought that importance and, 
indeed, have tried to avoid it, but circumstances have been 
loo much for us. 

11. I believe that the step we took in sending our troops to 
Korea has been widely appreciated in India. But there are 
strong critics of it also who even demand that we should 
immediately call them back because they have to face 
difficulties there and might get entangled more and more 
This seems to me to be an extraordinarily limited and 
perverted view. It was not possible for us to refuse this 
responsibility which meant so much to the world. If we had 
not accepted it, because of fear, we would have sunk in our 
own estimation as well as that of others, and we would have 
helped in aggravating the perilous situation m the world 
There was no other country that could do it or that would 
have been acceptable to both the pai ties. In any event, to talk 
of calling back our troops now is to say something that is 
rank nonsense and the height of irresponsibility. 

12. While slow progress is being made in the explanations 
of the prisoners of war at Panmunjom, there is a great 
argument going on between the rival factions about the 


7 He had wished that the neutral countries ''could draw up a 
completely neutral investigation of the evils to be expected from a world 
wai or pei traps Indi-> alone c'^dd diaw up the terms of detente 
giv ng no net advantage to either & de 
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interpretation of the armistice agreement. 8 I shall not 
trouble you with details of this argument and perhaps you 
know them already. Side by side the preparatory meeting for 
the political conference is also taking place near Panmun- 
]om. It follows the usual pattern of interminable argument 
and tepetition without agreement. It is obvious that if there 
is no political conference, the whole structure of the 
armistice collapses. What may happen then, is more than I 
can say. I do not think that any country desires war. But I am 
inclined to think some countries do not desire peace either 
They want to live on the verge of war If that is their 
objective, then one can understand how the pettiest differ- 
ences of opinion become major issues. 

13 Korea happens to be the most prominent issue at 
present and one with which we are more intimately concerned 
than any other world issue. The situation in Europe and, 
notably Germany, appears on the surface to be quieter, but 
there is absolute stalemate there also. 9 Meanwhile, the other 


8 While the U N, Command and the United States considered ex 
tension ot the period tor explanations bevond 90 da> s to be violative oi the 
armistice agreement, the other side insisted on such extension on the 
ground that the N N R.C had failed in making adequate arrangement, 
for seeking explanations The iwo commands had been warned by the 
N N.R.C that forcing prisoners, expecialiy the Chinese and the North 
Koreans, to appear lor explanations could result in bloodshed, The U \ 
Command also clarified that aftet the expiry of 120 days the prisoners 
would be reverted to civilian status as provided in the armistice agree- 
ment, "whether political confeience meets or not ” 

9 On 28 September the Soviet Union, m reph to the note of the 
.Ve Stern Powers of 2 Septembei proposing a Four-Power Conference on 
Germany, insisted on discussion of the German problem as a "whole 
and not of the question of elections only. The Soviet Union made abandonment 
of the Fur opea n defence community ueat\ an essential condition ioi 
discussing the question of German unification when the Western Powers 
renewed their p oposal fo a -onfeTence ‘n November The Soviet Union 
a so dci unced the alleged re m anxat on of W es cm C»ermany 
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danger zones of the world, notably the Middle East, continue 
to simmer. In Itan, the tecent changes have brought about 
the dominance of Anglo-American interests , 10 even though 
there is continuous rivalry between the U.K. and the U S.A , 
and there is not much love lost between them. Probabl) 
some temporary settlement between Iran and the U K. will 
emerge. From Egypt, we have contradictory news fiom day 
to day. Sometimes it is said thaL agreement is near, at other 
times, a complete break has taken place. On the whole, the 
situation has developed to the disadvantage of the 
Egyptian Government . 11 Partly this is due to internal 
conditions in Egypt and the consequent stiffening of the 
U.K. ati i tude. The Egyptian leaders, I have no doubt, would 
like a settlement. But, for the present, they are very angry at 
the British attitude. They are also rather angry with Pakis- 
tan It is said that attempts are being made, no doubt at the 
instance of the U.K , or the U.S.A., to bring about some kind 
of an alliance between Iraq, Pakistan, Turkey and Iran. This 
would be a modified M.ED.O. under the sheltering care of 
the E T K., and the U.S.A. appears to be playing a faixly 
important role in this. The old idea of M.E.D.O. did not take 


10. President Eisenhower announced on !5 Septembet an immediate 
grant of economic aid of. {45 million to Iran in addition to the $23 million 
announced on 3 September This was hailed as a demonstration of 
American goodwill to General Zaht-di’s Government as it reversed the 
earlier refusal of aid to Iran as requested by Mossadeq on 28 May 1 953. On 
31 October, M Abdullah Ente/atn, Iran’s Foreign Minister, welcomed 
Eden's announcement of 20 October preferring Britain's friendship to 
Iran. 

11 On 21 October, Egypt announced the failure of the talks with 
Britain on the Suer issue. The differences centred round the question of a 
base for Entish troops m the canal zone. Egypt was willing to provide a 
base only m case of an attack on any Arab country, while Britain 
demanded i* *o repulse any attack on Turkey o* in the even* of a world 


war 
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shape chiefly because the Egyptian conflict was not settled 
This indirect approach of having an Arab State associated 
with Pakistan, Turkey, etc., is meant to bring pressure on 
Egypt. This has angered the Egyptian leaders. In the Sudan, 
elections are taking place. 12 They will continue for some 
weeks, I think. 

14 From Egypt it is a step to the other countries of Africa 
where political awakening has taken place and is being rnet 
by stern repression. Kenya continues to be in a state of high 
emergency. I read the other day that 15,000 Africans had been 
killed by the colonial authorities in the course of this 
emergency. It is true, I think, that some wisdom is gradually 
dawning on the colonial Government as well as the 
European settlers there and they are beginning to realize that 
they will not be able to sol ve their problems in this way. The 
Africans, on the other hand, also have begun to feel that the 
way of violence will not yield any results. They have learnt 
through bitter experience. The Central African Federation 
has come into existence by an Act of the British Parlia- 
ment, 13 in spite of the protest of the Africans there. 14 They 
will piobabiy submit to it in a measure, but only very 
reluctantly and not for too long. In Morocco and Tunisia, 
the French colonial power apparently dominates the scene 
by virtue of its armed might 

15 There is, however a growing feeling in France that 
their colonial policies, especially in Indo-China, will not 


12. The elections took place from 2 November to 5 December 1953 

13 The Federal Constitution of Rhodesia and Nyasaland came into 
force on 23 October 1953. 

14 Violent demonstrations took place in Nyasaland from 20 August to 
oppose formation of the Federation 
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succeed. 15 There has even been some kind of vague approach 
made for a negotiated peace with Ho Chi Minh. France 
would probably have got out of the Indo-Chinese war long 
ago simply because it could not shoulder the burden. Rut the 
U S.A., in view of their larger policies, will not permit 
France to walk out. 16 

16 To come back to India. Lucknow has been very much 
in the news because of the student problem and the conflict 
of the students with the State authorities. 17 1 have previously 
written to you how greatly concerned I am about our 
students I do think that large numbers of them are fine 
material, if well tackled and dealt with. But something has 
gone absolutely wrong in oui educational system and the 
university authorities seem to be quite incapable of 
controlling their students or winning them over to a 
measure of co-operation. We could allot blame as we like to 
the students or to the university authorities or to others; but 
that does not solve the problem Discipline is essential, but 
the discipline must in a large measure be a willing discipline 
It is a tragedy to see bright young lives being wasted in this 
way and becoming more and more frustrated. 

1 7 The present tragedy in the North East Frontier Agency, 


15. During the debate in the French National Assembly on 23 and 27 28 
Oaober, M Giovoni. a Communist member, described the French policy 
in Indo-China as "unconstitutional, contrary to the national merest, 
ruinous and hopeless," and accused the Government of ‘'selling French 
blood for dollai s ’’ Some other membei s of the Opposition also urged that 
Vietnam should be declaied an independent country despite Bao Dai’s 
opposition. 

16 On 30 September, the United States agreed to give $385 million, in 
addition to the $400 million already allotted to France, to meet the war 
expenses in Indo-Chtna. The joint communique spoke of France’s 
heroic efforts'" to “stern Commumst penetration in South East Asia ’ 
17. The forcible removal by the police of the students wire were on 
hunge''-sti -Ice *n piotest aga-ns* the new uirversitv const* tu' ion resulted 
in c ashes and r o ng for a i umbe of days un i 5 November 
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not far from our Tibet border, 18 has suddenly made the 
public aware of the difficult problems we face m these 
regions. A platoon of the Assam Rifles was ambushed and 
attacked and practically the whole party was killed We have 
taken immediate measures and adequate forces have been 
despatched by the land route. Communications are so bad 
that it takes nearly three weeks to get there. Therefore, we 
have also sent some paratroopers by air and other action by 
air will be taken if necessary. 

18 You will have followed the activities of the Pakistan 
Constituent Assembly which has decided to declare Pakistan 
as an “Islamic Republic.” 19 This indicates the vast difference 
between our outlook in India and the dominant outlook in 
Pakistan. From all accounts, the internal political situation 
in Pakistan is very fluid and changes might take place before 
long In the Frontier Province new elements are coming to 
the top and the old autocrat ot the province, Khan Abdul 
Qayyum Khan, has been practicality pushed out. 2u Dieieare 
strong rumours that Dr. Khan Saheb 21 will be released soon 
and might even occupy some high office. 

19 Mahatma Gandhi taught us that hunger-strike was a 
weapon. He warned us always about it and it was from a 
sense of self-purification that he used it. But now it. has 
become a weapon which is often used for other purposes by 
ill-intentioned people. Students hunger-strike to enforce 
some demand on their universities. People have indulged m 
this to press for a linguistic province and Master Tara Singh 


18 Ten peisons including some armed personnel were reported 
missing on 30 October and believed to have been killed by Tagm 
tribesmen in the Noith East Frontier Agency. 

19. On 2 November 1953 

20 Abdul Qayym Khan was defeated -n the election for the Presi 
dentsh p of the N W F P Mus m League 

21 Forb fn see Vol 1 p 279 
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threatens to do so, so that some trivial change might be made 
in regard to the Sikh scheduled castes. 22 It is really 
extraordinary how our politics are developing in curious 
directions. If it is difficult for us to understand them, how 
much more difficult must it be for a foreigner. 

20 There has been a so-called crisis in our textile industry, 
where cloth piled up and number of mills threatened to 
close. 23 1 do not feel much sympathy for these textile mills, 
who make enormous profits when the going is good, but 
who, when profits go down, are not prepared to face the 
situation. In the jute mills of Bengal also, astonishing 
profits had been made in the past. They have not been 
reflected in any way in bettering the condition of the 
workers. Retrenchment takes place as soon as business is not 
too good. The Government of India have taken some steps m 
regard to the textile industry and, for the moment, it appears 
that the mills will carry on. 24 Personally I do not think there 
was any real crisis. 

21. Parliament will meet on the 16th November. This will 
be a short session because it must end before Christmas. I am 
glad to say that we have given special priority to the social 
reform Bills, relating to Hindu Law, which are pending 

22. Probably you know that we have decided to decontrol 
wheat and coarse grains, the only restriction being on their 
inter-State movement. 25 Even in regard to this exception, it 


22. Non-inclusion ol ceitain 'Sikh h.u kw.ud castes in the hst ol 
sc hod tiled caste categories” led some incmbeis o( the Akali Dal to dot tdf 
on 50 September the launching ol an agnation in Delhi 

23 Accumulation of cloth produced over three months’ had created a 
crisis in the textile industry in Ahmedabad resulting in closure of 2 mills 
and the threat of closure by 12 oihcis. affecting about 12,000 workers 

24 The Government on 24 October announced tax reliefs on export of 
cloth and m the excise duty on superfine cloth and. also the payment of 
compensation to the workers who had been retrenched 

25 This was announced on 5 November 
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is intended that imer-State movement should be permitted 
under licence and through trade channels. This step has 
been possible because of the general improvement m the 
food position in the country. This improvement is parti- 
cularly noticeable in regard to rice. The necessity for 
importing rice is no longer an urgent one. Prices of rice tend 
to fall and we have to keep watch over this. In particular, 
because of inter-State barriers, prices may fall rather steeplv 
m some of the surplus States. It would be desirable lor State 
Governments to take prompt action to procure quantities 
required by us to meet the needs of deficit States, as well as to 
create a reserve at prices which are reasonable and which 
might help in preventing any steep fall from occurring 
Such a steep fall would neither be in the interests of the 
agriculturists nor oi the general economic inteiest of the 
country. 

23 Tomorrow I am going for a three-day visit to the 
Punjab. In the course of my visit I shall see Chandigarh, the 
new capital, which is taking shape now and which has 
attracted a great deal of attention in some foreign countries 
as a model and beautiful city. I shall also visit the Bhakra- 
Nangal. There is going to be a joint police tattoo at Phillaur, 
where teams from Pakistan will join the Indian Police. It is 
interesting and pleasing to see how easily Indians and 
Pakistanis fraternize, given a chance, in spite of our political 
conflicts. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 
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In the course of the last month or so, I have had occasion to 
refer publicly to our admimstialive system. In this 
connection, I have mentioned Mr. Paul H. Appleby's Report 
of a survey he conducted in India from September 1952 to 
January 1953. My remarks attracted public attention and 
have been commented upon in the press. 

2 An obvious question has been asked; why does the Prime 
Minister criticize his own administration? If he is dissatisfied 
with any part of it, it is his duty to change it or improve it 
This is a pertinent question. 

3. Asa matter of fact, the Cabinet has been considering this 
matter for some time past. Some decisions have already been 
taken, and I hope that others will follow. Yet the problem is 
intricate and beset with difficulty, and decisions at the top 
will not take us far unless there is appreciation of the 
necessity for such changes and a large measure of co- 
operation throughout the Services. 

4 My criticisms of the administrative system, as it is 
worked in India at present, were not meant to apply to 
individual officers or others but rather to the system. Indeed, 
Mr. Appleby gave high praise to the administrative appa- 
ratus of India and considered it one of the best in the world 
He spoke with a large experience of many countries and 
with expert knowledge. That praise is worthwhile. Rut he 
also pointed out that the system that was built up in British 
days, efficient and adequate for the purpose as it was then, 
does not quite fit in with the changed circumstances of India 
today. These changes are, in the main, twofold. We have a 
democratic system of government now and necessarily 
structure of government must fit in with this. Secondly, we 
are faced with enormous problems of development and 
reconstruction and they have to be tackled with speed as well 
as efficiency. The old British system had no such problems 
to face and therefore was meant to deal with a static and more 
or ess unchanging state of affairs Today we are faced with a 
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dynamic situation which requires a rapid pace of 
development and continuous adaptation to changing 
conditions. We have thus to bring our administrative 
structure in line with these, or we fail. 

5 I should like to say that, by and large, our officers hat e 
tried to adapt themselves to new conditions and have often 
succeeded in a large measure. I have little complaint against 
them as a whole and should like to express my appreciation 
of them. But they as well as all of us are tied up in a structure 
of administration which is slow-moving and has too many 
brakes and which encourages mediocrity rather than 
exceptional talents. 

6 I would suggest to all our officers to read Mr. Appleby’s 
Report and, more especially, certain parts dealing with the 
structure of the administration and personnel adminis- 
tration. He criticizes our procedures, our Rules of Business, 
the Secretariat Instructions and Office Manuals, and calls 
them “too didactic and confining, too detailed and 
unimaginative.” He says: “They might be expected to 
contribute to the extreme insistence on following formal 
channels too literally and invariably. They seem to assume 
and to encourage that literal-mindedness which dampens 
the spirit, imagination and judgment which are important 
to good administration. Their basic pattern undoubtedly 
originated in colonial administration.” 

7 He refers to the diffusion of responsibility from the top 
to the lower levels and the lack of facilities for administrative 
delegation. Because of this diffusion of responsibility, there 
is no accountability. There are, according to him, too much 
scrutiny and too many impediments to action before the fact, 
and too little systematic review and scrutiny of action after 
the fact. 

8 It is often said that Government employees are objective 
and politically neutral. They are expert advisers. Mr 
Appleby points out that “in the name of impartiality, 
objectivity and political neutrality the subjective judgments 
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of pei sons who will have no responsibility for what happens 
on the job are preferred.” 

9 He refers to the “class character of oor Services, arbitrary 
and petrified vertical separations of administrative personnel 
mto ‘classes’ and into a very few grades within classes, again 
rank differences in a fashion having an excessively caste 
character.” According to him, “there are too many forms of 
class, rank and prerogative consciousness, too much 
insistence on too-unifotm concenti ation of communication 
in formal channels, too much cross-reference including too 
man) reviews ol adimmsuafive papers by legal officers, 
too much eonnoi of detail, too much pre-occupation 
with ‘saving’ rupees and too little with large effectiveness ” 
“The result” he says, “is an excessively and probably 
modernly unprecedented federal or collective kind of 
administrative system, cumbersome in manner, requiring 
too many inter-hierarchical conferences and utilizing paper 
in an unnecessarily burdensome way. Clearance is slow and 
laborious. Responsibility is diffused and concealed rather 
than concentrated and dearly identified. Action is retarded 
before the fact, and insufficiently evaluated in course and 
after the fact.” 

10. These are just a few quotations from Mr. Appleby’s 
survey. He refers to the way in which peisonnel are selected 
by the Public Service Commission and considers this as out 
of date and lar from modern. “Selection tends to be by one 
type of person, which naturally perpetuates its own type 
Selection is too much in terms of academic records and 
appraisals by experienced academic examiners, too little in 
terms of many other considerations highly important m 
public administration.” “Too little attention is given to the 
important matter of developing the potentialities of 
subordinate employees already m service of Government ” 
“Assignments of personnel to particular jobs are made too 
impersonally, too remotely from the point of responsibility 
for what is done on the job, and with too little regard for the 
emotional pulls of individuals towards certain kinds < f 
issignments At almost all evels of the pub ic service it 
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seems to be too much assumed that one person of a certain 
‘class’ is equal to another person of that class.” Mr. Appleby 
as will be seen, is constantly ic-ferring to this rank consci- 
ousness' in the Services which he considers bad: “Rank has 
no proper significance except as it identifies responsibilities 
here responsibility rends to become diluted and diffused, 
rank exaggerated.” 

11 “The very system’ . Mr. Appleby says, “that justifies 
classifying the Indian Government among the few that are 
most advanced was conceived in pre-revolutionary terms 
What has been strength will have its own peculiar weak- 
nesses m the face of new dimensions and needs.” There 
should be democracy within administration to have am 
valid and effective democracy in citizen-government 
relationships. 

1 2 Referring to the tremendous problem s we face, he say s 
“Aveiage persons, working man average way cannot bring a 
wholly new day to India. Very extraordinary people 
bulwarked by many other extraordinary people, must earn 
the hope of India into the managements of tasks enormously 
difficult and complicated.’’ 

13 I have given a number of extiacts from the Appleby 
Report, because I want to draw particular attention to 
certain criticisms that he has made. But it is desirable for the 
full report to be read. It strikes at the very roots of our present 
administrative systems and, if we are to consider this 
problem with any understanding and related to present 
conditions, we must take a view of the full picture. When I 
say “we”, I mean all ranks in our Services. We have to get out 
of a certain rut of thinking and action. 

14 As I have said above, the Cabinet has been considering 
these matters and has come to some general decisions. They 
will, I hope, be translated into specific conclusions and 
directions before long. 

15 As I am particularly responsible for the Ministry of 
External Affairs u seems to me that we of this Ministry 

t } iy mn e at in speri 1 t in these 


1 
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puibletns and begin making such changes in oui method 
of n Diking as we consider necessary 

16 Some of the general directions which the Cabinet has 
given are as follows: 

(i) The question of lecruitment, more particularly to 
specialized Services, has to be examined afresh and 
entrusted to special Boards. In selecting candidates, 
special attention should be paid to a proper attitude 
and appreciation of social aims and not merely to 
academic distinction. 

(ii) Greater emphasis should be placed on merit as a 
criterion for promotion in order to encourage really 
competent persons on lower levels, and seniority 
should only be a secondary consideration. 

(iii) A periodical survey should be earned out with a 
view to drawing up a list of persons of outstanding 
merit in Government employ. 

(iv) The question of compulsory retirement or demo- 
tion of inefficient persons should be examined. 

(v) Noting on files within a Ministry or between 
Ministries should be reduced to the minimum 

(vi) Too much time should not be spent on small 
matters which, at present, often results m some of the 
more important matters being given little attention. 
There should be greater delegation of authority and 
methods should be devised to eliminate or reduce 
delays. 

17 These are some indications of the changes that should 
oe made. Others will follow. 

18 We should try to give effect to these general directions 
in our Ministry as far as possible. 

1 9 It seems to me that our younger officers and those in 
lower grades have little opportunities of training beiqg 
given to them. They sit in their office rooms dealing with 
some particular matter and have little chance of widening 
“heir horizon or of training themselves for higher responsi 
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bilities. Methods should be evolved to give this training and 
there should be far greater contacts between officers of 
various grades. The class and rank character of Services must 
be done away with. 

20 I do not know how far our younger officers, or for the 
matter of that, the more senior ones also, keep pace with 
modern thinking by reading books. A person who does not 
read worthwhile books fairly regularly, has ceased to grow 
and become static in a changing world. In the External 
Affairs Ministry, we have to deal with this dynamic world 
and it is even more essential than elsewhere that we should 
keep pace not only with events but with the basic causes that 
lead to events. This requires a deeper understanding of the 
forces at play, which can only be obtained by a wider 
knowledge and constant application. I suggest, therefore, 
that all our officers should read important books which 
might help them to gain this wider knowledge. Our 
Historical Division should suggest names of such books 

21 I have just been reading a new book by K.M, Pamkkar, 
our Ambassador in Cairo. This is called Asia and Western 
Dominance and is a survey of the last 500 years of Asian 
history. Necessarily it is a brief survey. But, so far as I know, 
it is the only book that deals with this broad canvas and gives 
a picture of this great continent during these five hundred 
years. For us in India, this period of Asian history is most 
important. We know something of our own country’s 
history and something about Europe. Few of us know much 
about the other Asian countries. And yet, these Asian 
countries are, in the final analysis, far more important for us 
than most countries in the rest of the world. We have got into 
the habit of attaching greater importance to European 
capitals and chanceries and, even now, our senior and more 
experienced men are sent there. This approach has to be 
changed. Apart from the four great countries of the world, 
namely, the U.S.A., the UT.S.R., the United Kingdom, and 
China, which are anyhow important, so far as we are 
concerned the Asian countries are more important to us 
than European or American countries In these Asian 
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countries I would include some of the African countries, 
which are rapidly growing in consciousness, and which 
have a special importance for India. In choosing our Heads 
of Missions in future, this fact has to be borne in mind. 

22. In the old days in British limes, every entrant in the 
Indian Civil Service had to begin his training in the districts 
This gave him, or was meant to give him, some personal 
knowledge of the people and of local problems. It was a good 
training, in so far as it went, although it was directed to a 
particular limited purpose. In a democratic India, this 
knowledge of the grassroots of our people is far more 
important. And yet, our recruits to the Indian Foreign 
Service, as well as many others, have no chance of getting 
any such training. I think that some method should be 
devised to give this training. A foreign service officer, 
however clever he might be, cannot function adequately 
either in the Ministry or in a foreign country, without some 
intimate knowledge of the Indian scene as well as the 
background of our history and culture. 

23. We are too apt to think and act in separate compart- 
ments. To some extent, that is inevitable. But we must 
always have a sense of the organic unity of the whole, 
whether this is the world of India or the Government of 
India or a particular Ministry. Life grows more complicated 
and so does administration. In industry and elsewhere huge 
organizations grow up and there is more specialization. The 
result often is that a specialized part is cut off from the rest 
and functions almost independently. Specialists and expei ts, 
very good at their own subjects, know very little about other 
important matters and might even he bad citizens. The 
Government of India is a huge organization. I have often 
said that I ieel rathei lost in it. It has to be because it deals 
with a vast variety of problems, and Ministries and Depart- 
ments have to be created. They tend to function indepen- 
dently of each other, although there is of course co- 
ordination at the top. It must be remembered that the sum of 
a number of small group par *■* does not necessarily mean an 
organic whole This applies to a Ministry like the External 
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Affairs Ministry, where work is done in numerous small 
rooms by numerous people, each pegging away at his 
particular job. Do these persons have any sensation of the 
Ministry being an organic whole, with all its parts fitting 
into each other, well oiled and running like an efficient 
machine? 

24 I have put a few of mv ideas in this note in order to 
make our colleagues in the External Affairs Ministry to 
think about these subjects. If they have any particular ideas, 
I would welcome them. Indeed I would like them to discuss 
these matters among themselves and put forward sugges- 
tions- I hope, at a later stage, to have some talks not only 
with our officers but with others also. 


Jawaharlal Nehru 


New Delhi 
November 5, 1953 



New Delhi 
15 November, 1953 


My dear Chief Minister, 

1 am writing to you on the eve of our Parliamentary session 
which begins tomorrow and is likely to be a very heavy one 

2 I have recently paid a three-day visit to the Punjab I 
went to Chandigarh, the new capital, to Bhakra-Nangal, 
Ludhiana, Phillaur and Jullundur. This visit heartened me, 
both from the point of view of the great public works we are 
undertaking at Chandigarh and Bhakra-Nangal, and the 
popular response to my visit. There were vast and enthu- 
siastic gatherings everywhere I went. It is true that one 
should not be deluded by these big gatherings into thinking 
that all is well. Nevertheless, there is much in them and they 
create a feeling, among the people who come there, of 
strength and solidarity. Some of our controversies, within 
the Congress or outside, are given a great deal of publicity in 
the press and create an impression of increasing disruption 
It is, therefore, good to see for oneself that there are strong 
unifying forces at work also and the disruptive forces, 
though undoubtedly present, are often exaggerated. The 
impression I getof East Punjab is that it is a stout, energetic 
and progressive State, which is going ahead at a fair pace 

3 Much has been said in the press about some Sikh 
controversies. Thete is the talk, from time to time, of a 
Punjabi-speaking province. In this case, as in the case of 
other demands for a linguistic province, any kind of 
agitation at this stage seems to me completely inappro- 
priate, since we are appointing a commission to go into the 
larger question all over India In the Punjab of course there 
are spec lal considerate ns because it borders on Pakistan 
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4 There has also been reference in the press to Master Tara 
Singh’s demand for certain Sikh backward groups to be 
included in the list of scheduled classes. 1 This demand has 
absolutely no substance in logic or fact. Quite apart from the 
decisions arrived at, with the approval of the Sikh leaders, 
when the Constitution was framed, the question is such a 
trivial one that it is surprising that it should be taised in this 
way. The East Punjab Government announced some time 
ago that all special privileges given to the scheduled castes 
(except the standing for election from a reserved seat) will be 
extended to the other backward classes mcludi ng such Sikhs 
as might he affected by this Thus the only question that 
remains is whether a few peisons trom these paiticulai Sikh 
backwatd classes (they are not many) can stand for election 
from the reserved seats. Voting, of course, is, m any e\ ent, b> 
all from a joint electorate. General elections in the Punjab 
will not take place for another three years. The question thus 
does not arise at present and anyhow Master Tara Singh’s 
demand would affect only a handful of persons. I imagine 
that Master Tara Singh will not carry out his threat of a 
hunger-strike. 2 In any event, we are not going to submit to it 
It has been the misfortune of the Sikhs to have as one of their 
prominent leaders. Master Tara Singh, whose outlook is 
excessively narrow and limited. His record of the past dozen 
years or more has shown a remarkable consistency in doing 
the wrong thing which has done harm to the Sikhs. Before 
the partition, he flirted with the British Government, the 
Congress and the Muslim League by turns with the result 
that no one trusted him. 

5 It might interest you to know that the other Sikh leader, 
Sampuran Singh Raman, 3 who started a hunger-strike for a 


1. Sec ante, p.422. 

2 Scheduled for 1 November, it was postponed to 14 November and 
again pm off 

3 J 1895 1970) Led AiaJi Dal _ n BhatmcLa and Patiala S‘a-e ,'Vkal 
Jatha in 1942 formed a new party Mdlva R astr Akal Da 953 
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Punjabi province and was arrested, 4 has quietly broken his 
fast m prison. 

6 Chandigarh is gradually taking shape It is fascinating 
to see this new citv using up. Tims far, not many buildings 
have been put up and the place does not resemble a city but 
has rathei a number of isolated buildings. But even these 
buildings are cunningly devised and branch off, in many 
ways, from the static conceptions of architecture to which we 
have been accustomed. I have no doubt that Chandigarh is 
going to influence our buildings all over India in future 

7 Bhakra-Nangal is a tremendous affair. The very size of it 
is impiessive and to date to take up such huge undertakings 
is by itself in favour of our country It shows confidence in 
oneself and in our future. 

8 At Phillaur, there was a joint police tattoo 5 in which the 
East Punjab Police and the West Punjab Police participated 
I ast year the West Punjab Police had invited the East 
Punjab Police to Lahore. This was a return invitation. The 
tattoo was extraordinarily well done and the standards 
exhibited were high I was particularly struck by the high 
standaids of the East Punjab Police. But what was far more 
interesting to me was the fraternization between these two 
police forces, which were one six years ago and then 
separated. They were evidently happy to meet each other and 
to talk about old times and common friends. Nearly 500 of 
the West Punjab Police had come over, from their senior 
officers downwards Oddly enough, both the police forces 
had exactly the same kind of uniform and even the same 
inscription on their shoulder laptds-PP. This was delihetale 
and both provinces had decided not to change them but to 
keep this as a symbol of their own old unity. There were two 
Ministers of West Punjab also present 6 apai t from other 


4 He started his last on 1 November but was arrested tor defying the 
ban on Jm erHty into Delhi 

5 Oi 8 November 953 
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senior officers. Altogether, it was a pleasant and heartening 
function, and, as f witnessed it. I thought again of the 
fundamental commonness of our people with the people of 
Pakistan, in spite of our political differences and 
conti oversies at the top. 

9 You must have heard of the traged\ that occurred m the 
North East Frontier Agency, not far from our Tibetan 
border, where a small military party of ours was ambushed 
b> the local tribal people and a number of persons were 
killed 7 This place is far in the interior and not easy of access 
It has been and is still unadministered territory We are 
gradually spreading out our admin isolation there. We have 
already got a check postal the Tibetan border. The people in 
this area are a branch of the Daffla tribe and are rather 
primitive. They had a quarrel with a neighbouring tribe 
And it was more as a result, of this quarrel that they attacked 
our little force which had porters from the neighbouring 
tribes I think that our officer-in charge of the platoon i\as 
somewhat careless and did not.take enough precautions. His 
little group was suddenly overwhelmed and stabbed. He 
himself was killed and a large number of the local porters 
were also -killed. Probably the number of deaths was about 
thirty. Some people were taken as hostages. 

10 It was essential to take effective action. But the place is 
so inaccessible that it would normally take months for a 
small force to reach there. We decided, therefore, to send 
para- troopers, who landed by parachutes and prepared an 
airstrip. Even this airstrip was several days march from the 
scene of occurrence. All this involved considerable delay and 
we were anxious to take action as soon as possible to prevent 
the neighbouring tribes being frightened or overawed by the 
hostile group which had attacked our men. Also there was 
the question of our rescuing the hostages. 

1 1 The question of bombing from the air was considered 
It was easy enough to do so and destroy the villages of these 

^ i 
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hostile tribes. Our instinct was, however, quite naturally 
against this type of indiscriminate bombing. After much 
thought we gave up this idea of bombing from the air and 
are concentrating now on the land forces Some small 
aircraft will accompany the land forces to give them such 
support as may be deemed necessary. Several columns are 
marching from various points in order to encircle that area 
m so far as this is possible. Our strict orders are to inflict as 
little damage as possible, but, ai the same time, to be firm m 
punishing the guilty. It w ill probably be another week or so 
before these troops reached the affected area. 

12 At Panmunjom there appears to be a complete dead- 
lock. The Northern Command insists on certain groups of 
prisoners to be brought up for explanation and to have as 
much, time as they like to explain to them. The prisoners of 
vmi tefu.se to come except in the oidei they theinsehes 
indicate and also resent ptolongt'd explanations As the 
Commission has decided not to use lone to diag these 
people out. no progress can be made and time have been no 
explanations since Novembei a. I understand that the 
Repatriation Commission is now diau mg up the appraisal 
ol the situation and communicating it to both ilu 
Commands. They intend to point out that unless tin* two 
Commands come to some' other agreement on the subjut 
nothing mote is likeh to be done. 

13 There is undoubtedly some truth in what the Northern 
Command says that these prisoners ol war have been, 
lrulocir untied for three years by the other side, and they have 
been organized in such a way in the P.O.W. camps that it is 
difficult for them to express themselves freely. Hence the 
necessity for separating the so-called agents of Chiang Kai- 
shek and Syngman Rhee from among them and giving full 
time for explanations. On the oilier hand, it does appear that 
these explanations do not pioduce too much (“licet. Those 
prisoners ol wai who wish to be repatriated say so imme 
diately. Others behave after a set pattern, which has 
)bv s > b ci j rt v ns v i si 
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14 Meanwhile, a new development is taking place Then 
have been charges of murders m the P O.W camps/ These 
have been investigated and in one case at least, the 
investigation has established that theie was definitely a 
murdei and a conspiracy A court martial is likely to be held 
eaily m December. 8 9 This case will probably attract a good 
deal ol woild attention because the two Commands will be 
affected by it and, to some extent, their prestige might be 
involved, more especially that of the U N. Command 

15 In the other talks at Panmunjom, preparatory to the 
political conference, some slight progress appears to have 
been made It is difficult to say if this means much. But I 
think that, on the whole, the chances aie that the political 
conference will be held. Both parties, or rather both the 
world groups, have definitely hardened recently and \et 
neither wants to be made responsible for a final break. 

16 Panmunjom is a true mirror of international affairs 
today. How reasonably intelligent people and great 
countries can quarrel indefinitely over trivial questions is 
amazing But behind those trivial questions lie fear and 
haired and a continuing attempt to overreach the other 
pat ty Neither has the slightest faith m the other. Only a fear 
of actual big-scale war keeps them from flying at each other’s 
throats. As I have written to you previously, I have little 
doubt that since Stalin’s death, Russia had softened both m 
her internal and external policy. So has China Because of 
this, there appeared a chance of some settlement between the 
two groups. In fact, this led to the agreement on the P.G.W 
issue in Korea. The U.K. Prime Minister, Winston 
Churchill, seized the occasion to make an appeal for a top- 
level conference of the four or five Powers. But the U.S.A 


8 Tilt ie weie reports of two deaths b} starvation and murder of three 
Koreans and 'wo Cfrnese by fellow p—soners alleged! v at ‘he ’nst gunon 
of the o titer s de 

9 S i ed f r 0 ember 9 j3 
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disappim ed of tins and the proposal faded out 10 The U S A 
evidently thought that the changes in Russian policy were 
due to internal weakness and this was just the time to show 
strength against the U.S.S.R. This analysis might have been 
partly correct Certainly the Soviet Union had a bad time in 
East Germany and partly in Poland and Czechoslovakia 
Theii policy there failed and they had to change it, I lather 
doubt if there was any other type of internal weakness in the 
Soviet Union. Anyhow, even if theie was some weakness, u 
was not enough to compel them to submit to any terms. The 
U S. haidenmg resulted in the Soviet Union also hardening 
its attitude. There appears now to be no chance of any 
high-level meeting between the Soviet Union and the 
Western Powers in the neat future and the Western Powers 
are meeting by themselves to consider the future of 
Get many . 1J 

1 7 While these developments in Korea oi m Europe are of 
vital impol lance to all of us, because on their issue depends 
peace or war, something has happened or is happening, 
which is of particular inteiest and importance to us The 
recent decisions of the Pakistan Constituent Assembly of 
naming the tommy die "Islamic Republic of Pakistan” and 
also otherwise giving a religious turn io their Constitution 
are significant and are bound to have undesirable conse- 
quences both in Pakistan and India. When Mr. Liaquat 
Ali Khan 12 had talks with me in 1950, I discussed this 
mattei with him and he assured me that theie would be no 
differentiation among the citizens of Pakistan. In fact, some 
reference to tins was made in our joint communique 13 I 


ft) On II May, Eisenhower made tire US juitu ipaiion in ihe 
ptoposed high-level discussions conditional on some evidence of good 
faith. 

U It was announced in London on 8 November, that Ftesidcni 
Fiienhowet, j. Lamel, the French ibnrie Minister and Winston 

Cl 11/ lll|l cjl 1 1 1.1 V. ] "JiJ.f JiLtrhjt! 
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have no doubt whatever that the present decisions of the 
Pakistan Constituent Assembly do differentiate and crea'e 
two classes of citizens, the Muslims and the non-Muslims 
the latter having some kind of an inferior status and less 
opportunities. It might be explained that this will onh 
apply to a few persons. But this is not so in fact because the 
whole atmosphere will be such as to deny opportunm to 
the non-Muslims and make them feel frustrated. I am not 
much concerned as to whether there has been a breach of the 
Prime Ministers’ Agreement of 1950. But I am ceitainh 
concerned about the consequences of this decision of 
Pakistan, in India especially. This will make our task mon 
difficult and wall create unfavourable reactions and 
encourage communal elements. 

18 I do not like the emergence again of these communal 
elements in India. I have had many instanced of the Hindu 
communal organizations becoming more aggressive and 
indulging not only in indecency and vulgarity but also m 
violence. We cannot be indifferent to this kind of thing 
Perhaps you do not know that there has been a continuing 
stream of Muslims going to Pakistan via Rajasthan and 
Smd. This is not a legal movement in the sense of passports, 
etc. Neveitheless, some hundreds go daily and have been 
going, m varying numbers, for the last three and a half veais 
The fact that they go there itself indicates that the conditions 
they live in are not agreeable to them and the future thee 
envisage for themselves in India is dark There are of couise a 
number of causes for this. I have already mentioned to you 
one major reason — the gradual closing of Services, 
appointments, etc., to them. This restriction is not legal, but 
in practice it has the same effect, whether it is in the Army oi 
the civil services. Their trade also suffers and possibly there 
is also the language difficulty. They are learning Hindi, but 
the standard of Hindi they learn is naturally rather low at 
present and so they cannot pass the test as easily as others 
But, above all, there is a certain atmosphere of slight 
hosti ity which nnerves lem u d conics in l en v 
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19. On the Muslim side, there has been a very undesirable 
development recently. It was on a small scale, but u was 
vicious. There was a convention recently ot some Muslims 
in Aligarh, 14 presided over by a well-known and rather 
undesirable person 15 from Calcutta. Very objectionable 
speeches were delivered there and an attempt was made to 
start a new organization more or less on the lines of the old 
Muslim League 16 We have to watch these developments 
carefully and not permit them to grow. Bul, ultimately it is 
upto us to create an atmosphere in which our minorities can 
live with the assurance ot full and equal treatment. If we do 
not succeed in doing this, we fail. 

20. In the Jammu and Kashmir slate, the Praja Parishad, 
which gave so much trouble earlier in the year, is again 
raising us head and voicing threats. 17 Any person with a 
minimum of intelligence can see that any such action by the 
Praja Parishad will do great injury to the cause of India m 
the state. Kashmir is passing through a vei> difficult and 
critical stage of its existence and no one can be certain of us 
future, although we certainly hope for the best and work for 
u At this moment, for these narrow-minded people of the 
Praja Parishad to create further difficulties is little short of 
treason, though it may not be legally such. 

21 I come now' to another subject of extreme importance 
to us, that is, the impending military part between Pakistan 


14. -The All India Muslim Convention met horn ‘10 Oitobei to 1 
November 1953 

15 Syed Budrudduja (1900-1974) 

16 Budrudduja accused the Congiess o[ diset minuting against the 
Muslims in such inatteis as appointments to Services. He asked Muslims 
to find solutions to theii pioblems by acting on then own, as non 
Muslims could not understand their problems and find solutions to them 

17. On 2 November, Premnath Dogta, President ol the Praja Panshad 
sa d that his party bad not withdmwn its agnation uni ondmonaily a 1 
warned 1 i f d e prom ses 1 osren ff dww ave 
aumh a f es struggle. 
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and the U.S.A. 18 We cannot come m the wav of such a pact 
between independent countries. But we are affected bv it ver\ 
greatly and, therefore, we cannot ignore it. For the last mans 
months there have been vague talks and references in the 
new spapei s about M.E.D.O. and the like. The present 
development does not relate to M E.D.O. but is something 
perhaps worse. Apparently, the ground has been prepared 
for it during the last few months in various ways and now w t 
might be on the verge of seeing us finalization. American 
newspapeis and journals have been full of it. They talk, 
with evident satisfaction, of building up a vast and well- 
equipped army in Pakistan. The New York Times suggested 
a figure of one million men. An important weekly journal, 
The U.S News and World Report: says that "Pakistan looks 
like the answer to a prayer” because it will supply this vast 
army to fight communism m the Middle East The 
Americans cannot think of anything else but of getting bases 
all over the world and using their money power to get 
manpower elsewhere to fight for them As it is, it would be 
interesting to jot down on the map of the ’world all the places 
where there are American bases at present, in Europe, Africa, 
Asia and Australia apart from the Americas, The military 
approadi is dominant in U.S. politics and there is an almost 
total unawarness that human beings count and might even 
make a difference. The major problems of Europe and the 
Far East ultimately turn now on the rearmament of Germany 
and Japan, both supposed to provide manpower for this 
great fight against communism. Meanwhile, masses of 
people in various parts of the world, notably Asia and 
Africa, who are far more interested in their own freedom 
than in communism or anti-communism, resent these 
developments. 

22 In any event, a military pact between Pakistan and the 
U S. changes the whole balance in this part of the world and 
affects India more especially. The U.S. must realize that the 

18 The New York 1 m •> n ts ed tor al of S \ vember spok of e 
possib it> of a m litary a 1 a ice betwee Pak sia and he l *t State 
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On the Muslim side, there has been a vei y undesirable 
deveiopnflent recently It was oa a small stale, but it was 
vicious. There was a convention recently ol some Muslims 
• n Aligarh , 14 presided over by a well-known and rather 
undesirable person 15 from Calcutta. Very objr< i tonable 
speeches were delivered there and an attempt was made to 
start a new organization more m less on the lines ol the old 
Muslira League 16 We have to watch these developments 
carefully and not permit them to grow. But. ultimately it is 
upto us to create an atmosphere in wh ic h our mi not i i ies can 
live with the assurance of full and equal treatment. If we do 
not succeed in doing this, we fail. 

2 (y In the Jammu and Kashmir state, the Praja Parishad, 
which gave so much trouble earlier in the year, is again 
raising its head and voicing threats. 17 Any person with a 
minimum of intelligence can see that any sue h ac lion by the 
Praja Parishad will do great injury to the cause of India in 
the state. Kashmir is passing through a very difficult and 
critical stage of its existence and no one 1 can he certain of its 
future. although wetertainly hope for the best and work for 
it. At tins moment, for these narrow-minded people ol the 
Praja Parishad to create further difficulties is little short of 
treason, though it may not be legally sue h. 

21. f come now to another subject of extreme importance 
toils, that is, the impending military pact between Pakistan 


14 The AH India Muslim Convention nut horn ,‘50 0< tohei to 1 
November 1953. 

15 Syed Budrudduja (1900-107-1) 

16. Budtudduja accused the Congres.s °1 distiimintiMng against the 
Muslims insuch matters as appointments to Services. H< ashed Mu, slums 
to find solutions to their problems by at ting on theit own, as non- 
Muslims could notundeistand then problems and laid solutions to them. 

17 On 2 November, Premnuth Dogia, President of the Piuju Parishad, 
said that his party had not withdrawn its agitation unconditionally and 
warned that if “the promises made to us ate not lullilled, we will have to 
Id nd a fresh strugg e. 
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and the U.S.A. 18 We cannot come in the way of such a pact 
between independent countries. But we are affected by it vety 
greatly and, therefore, we cannot ignore it. For the last mam 
months there have been vague talks and references in the 
newspapers about M.E.D O. and the like. The present 
development does not relate to M.E.D. O. but is something 
perhaps worse. Apparently, the ground has been piepared 
for it during the last few months m various ways and now we 
might be on the verge ol seeing its finalization. American 
newspupms and journals have been full of it. They taik, 
with evident satisfaction, of building up a vast and well 
equipped army in Pakistan. The New York Times suggested 
a figure of one million men. An important weekly journal, 
The U.S. News and World Report says that "Pakistan looks 
like the answer to a prayet ” because it will supply this vast 
army to fight communism in the Middle East. The 
Americans cannot think of anything else but of getting bases 
all over the world and using their money power to get 
manpower elsewhere to fight for them. As it is, it would be 
interesting to jot down on the map of the world all the places 
where there are American bases at present, in Europe, Africa, 
Asia and Australia apart from the Americas. The military 
approach is dominan t in U.S. politics and there is an almost 
total unawarness that human beings count and might even 
make a difference. The major problems of Europe and the 
Far East ultimately turn now on the rearmament of Germany 
and Japan, both supposed to provide manpower for this 
great fight against communism. Meanwhile, masses of 
people in various parts of the world, notably Asia and 
Africa, who are far more interested m their own freedom 
than in communism or anti-communism, resent these 
developments. 

22 In any event, a military pact between Pakistan and the 
L'.S. changes the whole balance m this part of the world and 
affects India more especially. The U.S. must realize that the 

18 llcNfi* V A T n i s cd o f5Novcribe jx k of 
ooss b luy f a mi aryl an t between Pak start and he I ed Slates 
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reaction in India will be that this aiming ol Pakistan is 
largely against India or might be used against India, 
whether the U S. wants that or not. Possibly they think as 
indeed some of their newspapers say, that India might be 
frightened in this way and made to line up with them m her 
wider policies. In effect, they imagine that such an alliance 
between Pakistan and the U.S. would bring such 
overwhelming pressure upon India as to compel hei to 
change her policy of non-alignment That is lather a nane 
view because the effect on India of this will be the opposite, 
that is one of greater resentment against the l 1 S We aie not 
accustomed to act under thieats or compulsion or coeu ion 

23 Although this development is undoubtedly seiious, 
there is no need for us to get excited about it and not lung is 
going to happen suddenly Ail tins takes time and nuu h will 
no doubt happen before the full < onsimiiiUtion ol the U S 
pact with Pakistan Even in Pakistan itself, theie wdl be 
considerable resentment and opposition, although H mav 
not be stiong enough to bung enough piesstne on the 
Pakistan Government. Jtiscleai that il a mtmbci of bases ait 
given by Pakistan to the U S., Pakistan bet omes in a sense an 
American colony and certainly a satellite countty to the t T S 
This may appear to be an addition to the military strength of 
the U.S. A., but it will also lead to then weakness in other 
respects. It is evident that the U.S., like tire U. K of old, pi c ft s 
backwaid and reactionaiy legnnes because ihev can deal 
with them more easily. I suppose then might well be- rathu 
pleased at the piospeet of Pakistan becoming an “Islamic 
Republic” and perhaps the ieadei of Western Asia 'Ihe 
viewpoint has been well publicized that Islam is against 
communism and that is enough for the U S 'file United 
Kingdom failed in its policy m the Middle East because u 
relied on these reactionaiy elements. The US. is baldly 
likely to succeed where the U.K. failed. 

24 Something that has saddened me, mot e than I c an say , 
has been die recent student tioijhh* m dn- IT p mil uu 
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espec ially, in Lucknow and Allahabad . 19 When I first heard 
of the I.ucknow trouble, I said in Patna 20 that I would sooner 
have our universities dosed down than to continue in this 
way. I meant it then and I still mean it, though of com se that 
is no solution of 4 he pioblem and is only a negative 
approach. Since then. I have refrained from saying anything 
about this matter and I just do not know what to say. There 
is no point in using empty words unless theie is an effective 
policy to back them. But I feel very sad and concerned. What 
has happened in Lucknow hiings no credit to any of the 
parties concerned. The students, I think, have behaved 
disgracefully, but the university authorities have little credit 
left and I doubi if the students have the slightest lespect for 
them. Polit e action may have to be undertaken from time to 
time, but that is no solution. The fact is that our universities 
me going down at a fairly rapid pace. The Vice-Chancellors, 
or some of them, are not upto the mark, nor are some of the 
other Professors. They can neither control nor inspire 
respect. They try to show strength occasionally and usually 
at the wrong time and then meekly submit. As for the 
students, some of them at least have been behaving like 
gangsters. Only yesterday there was a story of theii stopping 
a railway train and generally indulging in violence and 
destruction somewhere near Allahabad. Many of them make 
a practice of travelling by train in groups without tickets 
We talk of discipline but we are facing something even worse 
than indiscipline — it is indecency and a complete disregard 
of any code or standard. The surprising and depressing fact 
is that poiiticai leaders and others come out suddenly and 
become champions of these students whenever such a crisis 
occurs and blame the Government or the police. I do not 


10 The students i.l Vliahabail Vnivvisity were on Wikcnn 2 November 
m sympathy with the students on hungvt-sUihc m I ,u< know 
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mind their blaming the Government oi the police But I do 
think it extraordinary that they have no word to say in 
criticism of the attitude, and actions of those students who 
had been behaving m a uaj which would fun in<ruy 
hooligans to shame. 

25. In this connection, the fact that some of our State 
Ministers hold executive offices in universities has come to 
my notice. 21 Two Ministers at least are treasurers in 
universities. I think this is completely wrong. Ministers 
must not have any executive office in a university and 
should, as far as possible, not be intimately concerned with 
its inner working. 

26. As 1 have said above, I have really nothing to suggest 
because I do not want to say things m the an. But it is about 
time that our leading educationists as well as others who are 
responsible should give the most earnest thought to this 
matter and not merely talk, as all of us, including me. have 
been doing, giving advice to all and sundry. However upset I 
might get with the students’ behaviour, I cannot treat them 
as some alien body hostile to us. They are our own sons and 
brothers and relatives. I can only treat them as I would treat 
my own son if he behaved in that way. I do not think I would 
tolerate any serious misbehaviour in him but , at the same 
time, while being perfectly firm, T would be friendly and not 
make him think that I had become hostile. I would never 
submit to any course of action in this matter which I 
considered wholly wrong. It is quite absurd for all this 
trouble to arise over a trivial affair like the composition of 
the university union. Personally I am quite convinced that a 
compulsory membership of the union is wrong. The trouble 
is obviously more deep-seated. 

27. I would not like to end this letter on a note of 
depression. Yesterday, Delhi, and possiblv some other places 


21 For example, C B Gupta was the treasurer ~f l ucki ow I’mvers y 
as wr as M [ s er n the t_ P Government 
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also, observed Children ’s Day. There was avast gather mg of 
children, about fifty thousand of them, in the National 
Stadium. I had never seen the place so full. Probably half of 
the children present were under ten years of age. It was a joy 
to see them, evidently enjoying themselves in the various 
items of the programme they had put up. In the afternoon 
there was a children’s xnela, and the whole city of Delhi was 
full o! marching groups of little children, brightening the 
atmosphere and making grown up people forget for a while 
their troubles and conflicts. It was the India of tomorrow 
and the day after, on the march, and the picture of this future 
was heartening. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharla! Nehru 



My dear Chief Minister,* 


New Delhi 
20 November 1953 


As you know, I have been rather shaken up by recent student 
troubles, chiefly in Uttar Pradesh. They are a bad omen for 
our future. We criticize or condemn some students, and theie 
is little doubt that some of these students have misbehaved 
badly. 

2 In Lucknow and, to some extent elsewhere, in the UP. 
there appears to have been a well-planned and organized 
attempt to damage Government property. Private property 
was not touched. It is obvious that this could not have been 
done without careful planning previously I do not know 
who did this, whether it was a small group of students or 
outsiders This is a matter deserving full enquiry, because it 
is likely to be repeated whenever any trouble, student or 
other, takes place. We have been warned . 

3 This whole trouble seems to be so out of proportion to 
the issues that I have a feeling of grappling with something 
that I do not wholly understand. This leads me to think that 
we up against something rathei different from and 
bigger than a mere student demand. But, however (hat may 
be, the fact remains that large numbers of students are 
dragged into the picture and either actively or passively 
support misbehaviour. Very probably the active miscreants 
aie not many and they might not even be students. In our 
large universities, it is quite easy for a small number of 
outsiders to mix with the students and not to be found out 


A special letter in idditton to the Fortnightly 



4 Not only do the great majority of students sympathize 
witli this violence and so-called direct action but, oddly 
enough, even their parents do so, or many of them. 
Respected citizens get so unnerved at what happens that they 
lose all sense of proportion and indirectly support these 
trouble-making dements. 

5 There is something wrong about ail this and we have to 
find out why this happens and how we can avoid this 
happening. 

6 Police measures and the like are essential at a certain 
stage, as otherwise the whole community would suffer and 
the life of the city would break down completely. But police 
measures are obviously not enough and, in fact, unless very 
carefully legulated, they tend to add to the trouble. They 
make the peaceful onlookers sympathize with the tiouble- 
makers and thus the situation, is worsened. 

7 This question has, therefore, to be approached in a 
variety of ways including the psychological approach, both 
to students and the general public Generally speaking, the 
State should not interfere in a student dispute. It should be 
an impartial arbiter which comes into the picture only when 
absolutely necessary. The main responsibility must lie on 
the university authorities and, principally, the Vice- 
Chancellorandhis executive committee. The position of the 
Vice-Chancellor is a crucial one. If he cannot control the 
students or inspire respect in them, then it will be difficult to 
maintain discipline oi a feeling among the students that 
some things must not he done. 

8 Next come the professors and teachers. If they do not set 
a good example, then how can we expect the students to do 
lP Unfortunately some of our professors and teachers have 
themselves been found to encourageand even instigate these 
student tioubles. 

9, The Chancellor's position is a special one. He is usually 
the Governor of the State. He is thus connected with the 
State Government as well as the university. He ought to be 

the in parti il friend philosopher and guide in whom not 
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on!} the authorities but also the students have faith 
Normally it would be better for him not to interfere, unless 
the position absolutely requires it. Of course, he can always 
give private advice. If he has to interfere, this should be from 
a higher level so that, his words and his advice carry weight 
No member of the Government should be actively associated 
with the executive functioning of the university. Such asso- 
ciation might well pioduce embarrassing situations, as 
Jhe Government, ot lather the Education Ministry of the 
Government, has to deal with the university in a variety of 
ways. If a Minister is actively associated, then there is danger 
of his being considered as belonging to some particular 
group in the university and this will affect the whole 
Government. A Minister should be much above this kind of 
thing so that he can exerase his influence more effectively 

10 I believe that in some universities, ot perhaps all, some 
nominations are made to the syndicate or the executive 
council of the university. Normally these nominations 
should be on the recommendation of the Vice-Chancellor to 
the Chancellor, who may of course consult the Education 
Ministry. If the Education Ministry is directly concerned 
with this, again there will be a tendency for that Ministry to 
become associated with some group m the university 

11 It seems desirable that early steps should be taken to 
give effect to the recommendations of the University Commis- 
sion, in some matters at least. As the Vice-Chancellor is i he 
pivot of the university, his appointment must not be a 
matter of private canvassing and dispute in the university 
itself. The greatest care should be taken in the appointment 
of educationists, and not pure politicians, Jo this post. 

12 If we are to maintain any kind of academic atmosphere 
or discipline in a university, we must keep out what are 
called party politics from it. I do not mean to say that 
students should not have definite views, even on party lines, 
if they so choose, or may not express them dully in their 
debates, etc. But it appears to me totally wrong for the 
uni vers tv to become the pi ryground of or tie scene of 
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conflict between political parties. Not only students but 
professors and teachers must keep these party politics out of 
the university. As individuals and m some other field of 
at trvity, they have freedom to take part in politics. But 
students as such should not be exploited to this end. 

13 It would be desirable for leaders of parties to make this 
clear and call upon their own party not to bring in their 
party disputes into the university or atLempt to control the 
university or the studems’ union for that purpose. Probably 
some leading parties in India might well agree to this But 
there are some at least which will not. like the Communists 
Indeed, I would not approach them in this matter because 
their whole basic policy is different and, even if they agree, it 
is difficult to rely on their word The communal parties 
again are totally umeliable and need not be approached 
from this point of view 

14 Aftet all, we have to understand ourselves and make 
others understand, including the students, what the 
function of a university is. It is meant to train people in body 
and mind, as well as spirit, for such future service or 
function that they might have to perform. If conditions are 
created in a univcisity which militate against this, then it 
fails of its primal y purpose. Students should realize that tar 
from fitting themselves for this function, they are making 
themselves totally unfit for u, if they indulge in these 
deplorable activities. Such value as is attached to a degree, 
etc., has already largely gone. It is not likely to count for 
Government service oi other such services. Indeed it would 
be better to separate the Government service from these 
examinations and degrees. 

15 We have often criticized the kind of education that we 
are having in India. This is an important matter of course, 
but the problem before us now is somewhat different and 
more urgent one, and that is, the atmosphere in which any 
education can be given. Unless this is tackled, the best 
scheme of education will fail. 

16 There has >een in argument about student unions Ido 
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not wish to go into this But it should he i learly understood 
that this business of fanning action committees, indulging 
in direct action, hunger-strikes, etc, is wholly unbecoming 
and harmful to all concerned Indeed hungei -striking for 
political or like objectives (I would say foi any objei tive) is a 
menace and it must be put an end to. 

17 A university is essentially a place of co-operative 
endeavour. If this is lacking, then thete is little left of the 
university. It must, therefore, be our earnest attempt to 
produce this atmosphere, not only by such laws and rules as 
we can make, but even so by the spirit in which wenppi oach 
all the problems of om education. 

18. These are-some ideas 1 am venturing to send you for 
your consideration. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawahaihd Nehru 



New Delhi 
20 November, 1953 


My dear Chief Minister,* 

In the course of my fortnightly letters, I have drawn your 
special attention to the question of minority communities in 
the Services. This matter has been causing me grave concern 
because from such partial data as reaches me, 1 get the 
impression that, for all practical purposes, the doors of 
renuitment of minorities for our all-India or State Services, 
are largely closed. They are of course not closed by any rule 
or order of Government. But in effect that appeals to be the 
case, whether it is the Army, the Administrative Services, the 
Police, or the many lower Services right down to the villages 
and such persons as Inspectors and the like. 

I am suie that neither you nor your Government wants 
this to happen, but certain circumstances have led to this 
unloitunate development. I think that this is not in keeping 
with the letter or spirit of our Constitution, and certainly it 
is bad from any practical point of view. It creates a sensation 
of frustration and lack of hope for the future in large 
numbers of people This has far-reaching political and 
social consequences. I arn, therefore, anxious that this 
question should be tackled firmly as soon as possible. 

I have no desire to add to your burdens. I think, however, 
that it would be desirable to collect some data. I am not 
suggt sung t i u you shou d put up any spcua organization 
for the purpose or take too much trouble over this matter It 
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might be possible, without much difficulty, to reflect 
certain broad data which will giv r e us the picture of the last 
six years since Independence. We cannot tackle the problem 
unless we know what the problem is The next step would be 
to understand the causes and to remove them. 

It might be possible of course for me to ask our Statistical 
Department to collect this information. But that might 
mean too elaborate a procedure and I do not wish any fuss to 
be made about this at this stage at any rate. 

May I, therefore, invite your attention and your co- 
operation in this matter? 

Youis sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 



New Delhi 
1 Decembei, 1953 


My dear Chief Minister, 

1 wioie to you in my last letter about the proposal for a 
military pact between the U.S.A. and Pakistan. Since then, 
many statements have been made in America and in 
Pakistan about this pact. 1 Persons of high degree have 
spoken and one would believe them but for the fact that they 
do not speak m the same voice. There are two principal 
reactions in Pakistan and, to some extent, in America. One is 
of surprise and resentment that [ should have said some- 
thing about this matter without enquiry; 2 the other is 
that I should have the temerity to interfere in the affairs of 
another independent country. 3 

2 While there have been many denials, contradictions and 
angiv comments about the statement that I made in a press 


1 Between 17 anc! 19 November, President Eisenhower, Dulles, the 
Secretary ot State, and Ghulatn Mohammad, the Governor- General of 
Pakistan, denied that any negotiations were underway fora military pact 
between Pakistan and U.S A., though Dulles did not rule out the 
possibility of such a pact in the future. 

2 On 19 November, Ghulam Mohammad expressed '‘extreme 
surprise” that Nehru had "commented on these reports without first 
thinking it necessary to verify their veracity." 

3 In us editorial of 18 November. Dawn commented that "Pandit 
Nehru’s attempt to interfere in our affairs can have no effect on our 
foreign po cy except perhaps f doing nralci lab e harm to the good 
neighbour y re a ions wh cl sh id exist between il e two countries. 
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conference in regard to this proposal for a military pact, 4 1 do 
not remember a single denial or indeed any comment even 
on the many news items and comments on this subject 
which had appeared in the Amencan press before ever I 
spoke Indeed, I made my statement after I had read detailed 
accounts of this proposed pact in responsible Amencan 
newspapets and periodicals. As a matter of fact, there has 
been vague talk of Pakistan associating itself xn military 
alliances with some Western Powers for a long time past 
There was M.E.D.O., then there were other permutations 
and combinations. Lastly, there came this news of a bilateral 
pact between the U S. and Pakistan. At an early stage, when 
M.E.D.O. was talked about, we had something to say about 
it. 5 But since then. 1 have teframed horn referring to this 
matter in public. When, however, responsible persons and 
newspapers in America referred to this m detail as to 
something already done, or on the point of being done, T 
could remain silent no longer, for, as I said, it was a matter of 
the gravest concern to us It was fortunate that I said so then 
because this attracted the world’s attention and people 
realized that India was also concerned in this matter and 
would react strongly to it. The result of this apparently has 
been to put a check to fuither progress. There can be no 
doubt that talks about a military pact have been taking place 
between Pakistan and the U.S. fot many months. They 
nearly came to a head. Now I presume that they have been 
postponed for a more favourable moment. 

3 I need not point out to you the consequences of such a 
pact on India Thcv are obvious. I he tension between India 
and Pakistan would grow and all the attempts at greater 


4. Nehru had stated at <x press conference on 15 November (hat a 
military pact between Pakistan arid (he U.S. would have “very tai- 
reaching consequences on the whole structure of things in South Asia and 
especially in India and Pakistan.’’ He also expressed concern over die 
talks about bases to be established m Pakistan 

5 See c p 236 
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friendliness between these two c ou nines would be sabotaged 
Some people think that this new danger would make us 
think again about our foreign policy, and the pressure and 
fear of c ummg ev ents might induce us to gi\ e up our attitude 
of non-alignment to power groups. This is a complete 
misreading of the situation. The policy that we have been 
pursuing has not been based on temporal y advantage or fear 
but has grown out of our national way of thinking with its 
roots in the long past. It is the inevitable result of the state of 
affans m Asia and in the wot Id. That policy we are going to 
adhere to, even though our frontiers may have to face a 
new threat. It would be unfortunate that Pakistan should 
gradually Jose her independence and become a satellite and 
almost a colony. That would be a reversal of the great 
process of the liberation of Asia which is one of the striking 
developments of the modern age 

4 It in not realized in many foreign countries that whatever 
troubles we may have to late, fear is not one of them. Great 
nations with vast powei at their command aie afraid of each 
other Perha ps i I is bee a use we hat e no sue h grea t power that 
we ate not afraid. Out present generation has laced a great 
imperial power with link* else than a stout will to free itself 
We grew unaccustomed to this psychology of fear under the 
hiderslup of Mahatma Gandhi and we have not entirely 
forgotten that lesson yet. 

5 \V<* have seen the gradual .withdrawal of the British 
powet Item Asia. Other countries have also been compelled 
by circumstances to give way. There is still, however, 
colonial domination in Indo-Chma and Malaya. The 
British have sought to build up a new colonial empire m 
Alt tea. A new pattern is being set there, the pattern of white 
dominions. We see this process in East Alricaandin Central 
Africa. There is no essential difference between the policy 
put sued in the Union of South Africa and the successive 
steps that iiave been taken in some other parts of Africa. The 
language is somewhat different and more moderate. But the 
aim is a me si u emu a tint is the eslab lshment of some 
kind if Dominic n C ovemments with permanent ru t of a 
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small white minority. This is not so inconceivable as people 
might think, for any State today has gteat power and can 
coeice to its will large masses oi people. We live at the 
threshold of the atomic age and the jet aeroplane, but out 
thinking continues to be of a past age. If huge pm ts oi Aim a 
develop m this way, the small white minorities might well 
be capable of suppressing the indigenous people and 
making them function according to theii wall That will lie 
bad foi Africa but it will also be bad for India. It will mean a 
constant challenge to us and to our growth. Only the waters 
of the Indian Ocean will separate us from Ah ica and in these 
days of the jet aircraft, this is no barrier. 

6 There has been a very definite hardening of the British 
Government m its colonial tem tones. In Kenya, the honor 
continues and no one quite knows how many tens of 
thousands of persons have been slaughtered there by land oi 
from rhe air. Our consciences have grown dull and we do not 
react to these vast killings now as we would have reacted to 
something infinitely smaller previously. One might almost 
think thatadehberateattemptis being made to exterminate 
a considerable section oi the population In British Guiana 
whatever mistakes might have been made by Di. Jagan s' 
Government, the action that the British Government took 
was out of all proportion. 6 7 It symbolized the new colonial 
policy. 

7 While the British colonial power is trying to consolidate 
itself in Africa, it has practically been driven out hom 
Western Asia. This, of course, has been largely due to the 
growth of nationalist movements there. But it is an 
interesting fact that the U.S.A. are trying to lake Britain s 
place in that region. In spite of the grand allianc e of the II, S , 


6 Cheddi Jagan (b 1918;. Leader of the Peoples Progressive Party m 
Guyana formed in 1950, Prime Minister, April-Oc tober 1953; Minister of 
Trade and Industry 957-61 a d olDevelopmen aidPlann g 196 65 
Leader of the Oppos non 965 73 and 1976 
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U K., France and other commies, there are many points oi 
conflict between the panics and among them is this attempt 
of the U.S to push out and replace the U.K. m Western Asia 
The (J S. are firmly established in Turkey.* They are now 
advancing, pohntally, linancially and otherwise, on othei 
Islamic countries Then aie entrenched in Saudi Arabia , 8 9 so 
also m Tnpoli ut when there are large Ameiican bases. In 
Iran, the) are trying to gain a firm loot hold. If Pakistan also 
comes into this American 02 bit and allows military bases to 
be established, American military and financial power will 
hold almost this entire belt of Islamic countries That will be 
a curious development in the process of the liberation of 
Asia. This was pointed out to the Egyptian leaders who 
realhed that by this expansion of Ameiican power, the 
greater part of the Islamic woild was being encircled and 
brought under the mihlaty and financial control ot 
Anienca Thus to the north and west of Egypt, Ameiican 
power was extending. To the south in Africa, British 
colonial power was entrenched itself in a new way. Most of 
these countries, and certainly Egypt, are alarmed by these 
developments and dislike greatly any military pact between 
Amenta and Pakistan, because such a pact would put the lid 
on all this But ail these t ountnes are weak and helpless. On 
India falls ihebutden ol slopping this rot This is not mei el\ 
an ideologic. d position but one which is full of dangerous 
implications m the Inline. 1 believe India can do it, not b\ 
force of aims, of comsc , but by relusing to submit to these 


8 On becoming ,1 member ol N \/I O. on 18 Fc-biuary t9*S2, Turkey 
wdi assuic’d ol mihiaiy amt economic .net by the United States. 

9 Saudi Arabia, which was already receiving aid Itorn the United 
Stales, entered into discussions with the U S on 18 and 19 May 1953 foi the 
development ol her oillielch 

10. Libya gained independence on 24 December 1951 and signed a 
twenty ~yeai treaty with Great Britain in July 1953 bv which she received 
massive e< onomic aid in ictui 11 foi providing mihiaiy bases to Britain It 
was reported that Libya and the United States had commenced negotia 
Uons for an American a se a I k n excliai ge F r eronom c anL 
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pressures and by making it l leai to thy world that she will 
continue to follow her policy India’s stiength, apart horn 
such internal resources that we might have, comes from the 
fact that she represents in this matter tire wishes of vast 
numbers of people in other Asian countries, who daie not 
give expression to them. But if a cleat lead is given, otheis 
follow Even in the present instance we see this happening 
We shall have to keep up this pressure horn our side. 

8 The Government of India has taken steps to draw the 
attention of all countries with which we have diplomatic 
relations to these undesirable and dangerous developments 
and has ma^le it clear to them what our own policy is going 
to be. Generally speaking, the Asian countries have 
welcomed India's stand. 11 But, even in other counlnes, there 
has been some appreciation of it. In this pamculai maitei, 
the U.K. also does not approve of these expansionist 
tendencies of the U.S.A. 

9 I have referred to American expansionism which has 
resulted today in American bases being spread out all over 
the world in every continent and in every sea. I believe that 
there are nearly forty such bases in vaiious parts of the world 
On the other hand, there is the expansionism of the Soviet 
Union and the newdy integrated and powerful State of 
China. We have to guard ourselves against that also. There is 
no present fear from eithei of them to India. But we have to 
prepare for the future. We cannot do so by starting an 
armament race with any countries of either bloc. Wc cannot 
afford that and it is the wrong way. We can only rely 
ultimately on various factors, the chief amongst which is 
internal cohesion and strength of will and mind. Another 
factor is the balance of forces in the world. As you know, we 


1 1 The A ms trom Kabul, the New Tunes o! Burma, and the Djakarta 
daily, the Mimbnr Indonesia . of 18, 19 and 21 November 1953 ks 
pectively, criticised the proposed military alliance between the U.S A 
and Pakistan as likely to give i ise to new tensions in Asm The aJ Itehad of 
Baghdad commented that the milnaty all lance would undoubtedly affet t 
the peace and security of Ind 
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have a homier with China now extending to 1900 miles. It is 
the most difficult frontioi region of the world, with the 
Himalayan mountains, skuted from one side by vast forests 
and veiv difficult country and, on the other, by the 
mhosp 1 table land of Tibet. It is not an easy frontier for 
anyone to cross. At the same time, frontiers do not count m 
the atomic age. Our best policy with every country is one of 
friendship and fit mness in defence of our lights. We are soon 
going to have talks with the Chinese Government about 
certain ptoblems in Tibet 12 Those problems relate chiefly to 
trade, pilgrimage and ceuain old-time privileges that we 
have there. None of tfie.se are of any great consequence once 
we recognize the soveieignty of China in Tibet. What is of 
essential tonsequeme is otn frontier and by that we will 
stand Indeed, we do not propose to discuss this matter. In 
our talks with the Government of China, we hope to be 
friendly and at the same time firm. 

10 In the Middle East, one of the great attractions, of 
course, is oil, and it is the desire to control these oil-fields 
that, drives America on and on. 

11 It is in this context of world conflicts and 
expansionism that we have to consider our own internal 
problems. For us, as loi any other country, the question is 
one of survival. That survival depends certainly on our 
economic progress, but even more so on our capacity for 
political and psychological cohesion. And yet disruptive 
forces turn non everywhere and there is little realization of 
the changes that ate being bt ought about in the world by the 
coming <>! new and powerful weapons. Whatever the 
weapons may be, ultimately the human being counts. We 
have to build up those human beings in India and make 
them realize (hat they have to function togethei and to work 
hard. All this business o! < orumunalism, piovincialism and 
all tfie oilier barriers that separate us seem so trivial in this 
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perspective. The behavioui of our students appears to be 
crass folly and. dangerous nonsense, d he conflicts for power 
and position m various pat ts of India seem wholly petty and 
out of place. Faction has been the curse of India in the past 
The big question for the future is how far we can rise above 
that faction and build up a united and wholesome countiy 
We take pride in our past and we are entitled to do so, but a 
very thin line separates this from smugness and self- 
complacency The fact is that while we have manv virtues 
we have tremendous failings, and the biggest failing of all is 
to imagine that we are superior to otheis. 

12 Sometime ago, our Planning Commission received a 
critical note from a very eminent American educational 
authority, Dr. A.E. Morgan. l)i. Morgan was the 
Chairman of the Tennessee Valley Authority He was also a 
member of the University Education Commission 14 which 
was piesided over by Dr S Radhakrishnan. He is one of 
those few men who are not only authorities in their special 
fields but have a wide knowledge of life and us problems 
His comments, therefore, were of pecubai interest. They 
relate chiefly to education and to industry, more especially, 
cottage industry. There aie many passages m them to which 
I would like to draw your attention, because they au 
thought-provoking, but I do not propose to butden ibis 
letter with long extracts. I hope to send a copy of his note to 
you separately within a lew days. I would invite yom spec sal 
attention to it. because it deals with some o! our most 
important problems. 

13 At long last, some compensation, or lather rehabili- 
tation grant, has been paid to certain categories of 
displaced persons from West Pakistan. These categories 


13. (1878-1975). American civil engineer and educator. President, 
Antioch College m Ohio, 1920-36, Chairman, Tennessee Valley 
Authority, 1933-38;- member, University Education Commission, India 
1948-49 

14 See Vol 1 p 502 
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include those who are in the greatest need of help. Our 
Rehabilitation Ministry would have paid this long ago but 
for the lact that we were hoping to come to some agreement 
with the Pakistan Government. If such an agreement had 
been aimed at, the whole problem would have been viewed 
m a different light and we could have gone much further m 
the way of help to the refugees than we are in a position to do 
today. Most of our schemes and proposals have been held up 
because of this lack of agreement. I confess to feeling 
somewhat frustrated m this matter because most of our 
approaches to the Pakistan Government yield no result 
From time to time they fling out a chaige that we have 
broken some agreement Our Rehabilitation Minister 13 
suggested that this whole question might be examined by 
some impartial judge. That was not accepted. There is 
something frivolous m the way the Pakistan Government 
has behaved in this matter. Even when joint decisions are 
apparently reached something happens to prevent their 
ratification or implementation. Obviously, there are some 
forces at play in Pakistan which do not want a settlement of 
this pioblem. Partly this may be due to their dislike of a 
settlement, as some individuals want to keep up the tension 
between the two countiies, partly to the fact that some 
influential persons are iti possession of valuable evacuee 
pioperties; but it is, I think, chiefly due to fear in Pakistan 
that, i! there was a settlement, they might have to pay a very 
large sum of money to India. We realize, of course, that 
Pakistan is not m a position to pay any large sum and even 
an agi cement to do so could not be implemented. We are 
prepaied to face this situation and apply some reasonable 
standard. If, however , thei e is no hope of a settlement on this 
issue, then, necessarily we shall have to go ahead by 
ourselves. 

14 The problem ol the refugees from West Pakistan has 
not betas wholly solved. But we have gone a long way 
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towards so!\ mg it, and probably in anothei twelve months 
or so, only the hard core ol it will remain In Bengal 
howev er, the other problem of refugees from East Pakistan is 
still in a somewhat fluid condition. Progress has certainly 
been made and the general situation is quiet, but much 
remains to be done. A trickle of evacuees from East Pakistan 
continues to come to West Bengal. The numbers are not 
great. On the other hand, a fair numbei of Muslims ctun 
o\er to Pakistan from India, via Rajasthan and Sind, daily 

15 Why do these Muslim-, crossover to Pakistan at the rate 
of three 01 four thousand a month? This is woi ih enquiring 
mto, because it is not to our credit that this should be so 
Mostly they come from Uttar Pradesh, Rajas) ban or Delhi It 
is evident that they do not go there unless there is some ieai 
or pressure on them. Some may go in the hope oi 
employ rnent there. But most of them appear to feel that there 
is no great future for them in India. I have already drawn 
your attention to difficulties in the way of Government 
service Another reason, I think, is the iear of the evacuet 
property laws. I have always considered these laws both m 
India and in Pakistan as most inequrtous. In trying to 
punish a few guilty persons, we punish or injure large 
numbers of perfectly innocent people. We must not judgt 
merely bv the cases that come up before us or those against 
whom proceedings are laken The pressure of the evacuee 
property laws applies to almost all Muslims in certain areas 
of India Thev cannot easily dispose of their property or 
carry on trade for fear that the long arm of this law might 
nothold them in its grip It is this continuing lear that comes 
m the way of normal functioning and normal business and 
exercises a powerful pressure on large numbers of Muslims 
in India, especially in the North and West Cases have been 
reported to me where undoubted injustice has been done 
But I was told that the law was the law and nothing could 
remedy that inj ustice. Other cases have come to me where tht 
officers m charge have been reported to have behaved with 
extreme discourtesy 1 hat is bad and it give r bac nrmeto 
our t i ntry and our C ovemment I hope that in your State 
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you will lake* purlicului c at e that tills docs not happen and, 
indeed, that, if these Jaws are to continue, they should 
function as leniently ami tardy as possible. 

16 Should these laws continue? A normal answer would 
be that this is a recipiotal matter and we are perfectly 
prepaud to do away with them if only Pakistan did likewise 
This is noL a vitisiacton answer , because that means that the 
initiative lies with Pakistan and not with us. Pakistan's 
whole approach and policy are different from ours What 
they do may fit in with that policy, but the same dung may 
injure oiti policy. I think the time has come for us to face this 
issue and put an end to the luture working of these evacuee 
piopeity law-s in India Alter all, there are plenty of 
foreigner in India from Europe, America and elsewhere, 
who have pei fee t f i eedom to dispose of their pi operty as they 
like Win sliou Id that h coelom be denied to people in India 
even though some of them might go to Pakistan later? It 
cannot make mut h ditteiem c in financial teims, but it does 
make a big difference fiom the political and psychological 
points of view We cannot mb out what has already been 
done under these laws The vast properties that are held by 
the custodians will continue to be held by them till some 
other arrangement is devised. But we certainly can say that 
all future functioning of tfie.se laws must stop and no one 
will be proc ceded against whether he remains here or goes to 
Pakistan. If we take this step, as I think we should, it would 
bring tremendous relief to large numbers of Muslims in 
India and have a ver y good political effect, both in India and 
Pakistan, 

17. I have nothing fresh to report to you about the talks 
going on at Panmunjom, whether in relation to the 
P.O.W.s or the political conference. We are especially 
concerned with the former because we hold the prisoners. 
We cannot hold them indefinitely and yet the process 
envisaged In the Agreement of explanations has come 
almost to a lull stop, hi tact, the Agreement has broken down 
m an import ant respect The only course that appears 
feasible now is for the matte; to be referred to the paTties to 
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the Agreement, that is, the l T N. Command and the 
Northern Command. Meanwhile, some bad cases of murder 
xn the P.O.W.s camp have come to light and there is likely 
to be a court martial at Panmunjom within the next few 
days. 

18. As tor the political conference, very slow progress is 
being made. It does appeal that both parties wish to avoid a 
breakdown. But the new technique which might well come 
to be known in future as the ‘Panmunjom technique’, is of 
interminable talks, interspersed with abuse, and no 
agreement India’s name is bandied about and the latest 
proposals from the U.N side suggest that India should be 
one of the observers at this conference. 16 As at present 
advised, we have no intention of accepting this kmd of a 
secondary role. In any event, we shall not accept any 
invitation to join this conference unless it is a joint 
invitation from both the parties. 

19 I have referred above to the conflict between the 
respective interests ol the U K. and the U.S.A. This is likely 
to lead to curious results In the Middle East, the U.S.A is 
trying hard, and largely succeeding, in leplacmg the U K 
But, even in the Commonwealth countties, this piocess is 
continuing slowly. You know that Australia and New 
Zealand have entered into a pact with the United States 17 
This is often leferred to as AN.Z.US The U.K. was 


16. TheU S representative, on 29 November, suggested (hat the Soviet 
Union should take part not as a neuual but as a member ol the 
Communist side, and that India, Sweden, Switzerland, Poland, 
Czechoslovakia. Pakistan and Chile be invited to attend the conference as 

non-voting observers” The same day, the Commnn tst delegates rejected 
the U.S. proposals and suggested New Delhi as the venue ol the conference 
where India, Soviet U mon, Indonesia, Pakistan and Burma should also be 
represented as ‘‘neutral nations” Thepiesenceof the neuital countries as 
mere obseivers was agreed to by the U.N. side on 8 December. 

17. The Pacific Security Treaty between Australia, New Zealand, and 
the Uirted S ates (A N Z.U S ) was s gned on I September 1951 a d ame 
ii to opera on o 0 Apr 1953 
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excluded bom this. itiuiIi to th^ annoyance of the U.K 
Indeed, Sit Winston Chun lull said Iasi summer that he did 
not like l he A NZl'S pact at all. A.N.Z.U.S meant that 
New Zeal md and Ausuuliu, for all then ties with Britain, 
had been polled into the American spheie of influence, 
Canada iiicuiubiy is, to some extent, within that sphere 
although ms st i ong enough and wise enough to continue to 
pia\ a limit 1 01 less independent iolt Thus, the 
Commonwealth tends to disintegrate although it might 
keep its oulet lot m mine i The Union of South Africa adds 
no strength to the Commonwealth and is a thorn m its, side 
Thus, ip spilt o! the gland alliance called the NA1 O., 
tht.se internal c outiadn [tons and conllicts continue They 
aie eudent m the case ol Geimanv. A numbei of Western 
Furopean tommies ate anxious to ha\e trade and other 
relations with theca, stem Communist countries. The facts of 
lilt and the logic oi geography make this necessary, as the 
Bntis.ii Clunc el lot ol F.xchequer said at the last 
Commonwealth Conk'ieme. But America does notappiove 
ol this and America's vote e geneiallv prevails 

20 Ft ante ts m a bad was, bled to death in Indo-China, 
wanting to get out ol it and ret not being allowed to do so 
f he Fuitt li Ptemiet , |X lot the hrst time, went as faras to say 
tecenih that he was pn paied to have an armistice with Ho 
Chi Mmh, America disapproved ol any such pioposal 

21 II tlu- WtMein Fanopean Powers, closely bound as they 
art to the United Stales, pull m diflerent diiecticms, what 
would be (lie late ol Asian commies tied tip in this way^ 

I hey have ncrlhei tin prestige noi the powei oi these 
Lutope.m < ounii tc-s. I he v would thus sue cumb completely 
to the dominant povvt t whose aid they seek This picture is 
bt ing lepeated on both sides, that is,' the Communist side m 
Fastem Kuiope where a numbei of countries have become 


18 |ns( |)!i [.anicl ( 1889- I'n '.t IVimtv, National Assemblj, 1948, 
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camp-toiloweisof Soviet Russia, ami in s he rest ot the work! 
where also a number oUountiies it nd to become satellites oi 
the U.S A. In Asia, U v, hi have even mote uti/oi t unate results 
and a new, though noi ven obvious, domination may well 
develo}). The recent tunnu ot history m Uvoui of Asia's 
liberation will be reveised This cannot he revt use*.! for long 
and aoubie will occur. The more I think of it, the clear ci it 
seems lo me that, not onh torus in India inn lot other Asian 
countries also, the only correct polity is to keep fai awav 
from these alignments The alter native is not only 
entanglement in war but the giving up ot oui hecdotn m 
peace, 

22. f have made a brief refetencc above to the < ontinumg 
horroi in Kenya, This hm suddenly been i- \[>osrd by a recent 
court-martial which has brought out some facts whic h have 
shocked British opinion.' 1 ' Africans, and notablv Kikuyus, 
have been ihoi down as U they were wild annuals and each 
battalion has herd a score board of ’Kills. " Apart from the 
inhumanity ot this, it passes one's cot nptehension how any 
responsible person or Government tan think that tins is the 
way lout lucre peace and .stability. In Mast Africa again, in a 
pait of Uganda, dit important ruling < hu-f, the Kab iku of 
Buganda, 20 has just been deposed 21 and exiled by the British 
Colonial OH it e because . u is officially itated, he ventured to 
ask fot some kind of independence, even (hough that 
independence was to be within the Conunouweubh. 


19. Allegations woe marie dining hu trial bv ami i-mainal <>n 27 
Novcmht'i by Capt G.S L Ghffiihs of the Duilurn I, apt; JuJjrmv 
regarding l rival ding of she killers oi the Man Man (euorisr.-, with rash 
awards. 

20 Mutesa If (Edward hredciuk/ 11921-1%')) Kahaka ( Kmyj ol 
Bnganda. 19*0-1953 and President of Uganda, IStiS-ItHjfj. 

2^ Thefh nisb GovcrmnnuuufidiewrraigmuotttotheKdbakaon'lt) 
November on the charge ot being non-toopeiatm- wish the British 
Government on major issues and declared a stale <»f (>me r gt*i~v : *- 

‘iugantt 
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2 j I shall come to pleasanter topics. As you know, the food 
situation in India has improved gieatlv. We have had 
bumper crops, especially of nee. This is due partly to good 
rams and partly to the inttoducuoii of the Japanese method 
of rice .cultivation This method, wherever tried, has been 
remarkably successful. Indeed, it has been found that that 
method can be applied with advantage, with some 
venations, to wheat and other crops. Ilns holds promise for 
the futui e. It does not mean, oi course, that we should be at 
all complacent We cannot expect good ram > ev ei y year and, 
let us never for get. that (he population grows from vear to 
ytai and day to day and the* c-foie the number of consumers 
plows. But we have come to grips with the problem and are 
controlling it 

24 I should like to draw your attention to certain repoits 
we have received about the M R.A.-- — Moial Reairaament. 
When a large contingent of M R A. people came to India, it 
received a welcome from many people. ^ I was a little 
restrained in this matter, because I knew something of the 
past history of this movement and how it hud definitely a 
political angle. Reports have teached us irom Africa and 
elsewheie of how this movement is being used for political 
purposes and often wrong purposes. I think we should be 
chary' of getting tied up m any way with this movement. 

25 I have just been reading some letters or Thomas 
Paine 24 You will remember that Thomas Pume was not 
only a man of letters Inst a person who played as important 
oart. both in the great French Revolution and m the 
American E.evolution. In a letter dated January 1783, 
written in America, he said:- 


22 The Moral Rearmament movement was started m 1938 by Frank 
D N Rm liman who had earhei set up in 1921 an (Kiord Group which 
advocated < huructer budding us a first step towards establishing an ideal 
society 

23 The ■nte’’na*’onal '■tmve ,it <on of Lhe movement was held in 
J 2 n tary QSS n New De t 
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Leiie s to Chief M n iters 


It. would perhaps be quite as well were we to talk less 
about our independence, and more about om union, For, 
if the union is justly started, our independence is made 
secure. The former is the mother, the latter the infant at 
her breast The nourishment of the one is drawn through 
the other, and to improverish the mother is famishing her 
offspring 

Is there a country in the world that has so man} 
openings to happiness as this? Masters of the land, and 
proprietors of the Government, unchained from the evils 
of foreign subjection, and respected by sovereign powers, 
we have only to deserve prosperity, and its attainment is 
sure. 

But it ever was and probably ever will be the unfor- 
tunate disposition of some men to encumber business 
with difficulties. The natural cast, of their mind is to 
contention; and whatever is not to their particular wish, 
or their immediate interest, is sure to be magnified with 
infinite calamities, and exhibited in terror. Such men can 
see the fate of empires in the snuff of a candle, and an 
eternity of public ruin wrapt up in every trifling dis- 
appointment to themselves. They build their hopes of 
popularity on error and accident; and subsist by flattering 
the mistakes and bewildering the judgement of others, still 
unable to discover the tiuth or unwilling to conless it, 
they mn into new inconsistencies, or retreat m angry 
discontent 

These words, written soon after the ihuleen Slates ol 
orth America became independent, have some beai ing on 
today 


You*. s .situ etely 
Jawahatlal Nehtu 



New Delhi 
31 December, 1953 


My dear Chief Minister, 

1 am writing to you the last day ol the old year, and it will be 
in the fitness of things it I wished you a happy New Year and 
a record of achievement in the year to come. And yet, as I 
look around at the world scene, I have no sense o' 
exhilaration, and I cannot honestly say that the next year 
will lead to an easing of the tensions of the world 

2 Perhaps I have been affected by a number of tragic 
accidents during recent days or weeks. We have had one 
serious tragedy in winch our night mail aircraft crashed 
killing all the passengers on board. 1 2 That was a personal 
tragedy also because two good friends and comrades of old 
lays, Raghunandan Saran z and Harihamath Shastri 3 , were 
involved in it. A number of Air Force accidents have also 
taken place resulting m the death of some of our fine young 
men, notably one of the best known pilots of them all, Nam 
Joshi. 4 Day before yesterday, yet another tragedy hit us and 
took us completely unawares. The Nepalese Ambassador, 


1 An Indian Airlines planrtiashed neai Nagpur on ISDwembei 1953 
killing all the ten passenger-, and three of the four members of the crew 

2 (1897-1953) Congressman and industrialist from Delhi. 

3 (1901- 1953). Congressman from U.P.; President, All India Trade 
Union Congress, 1933-35 . Indian National Trade Union Congress, 1917 
49 National Federation of Indian Railwaymen, 1953; member, Lok 
tabha 195° 53 

4 V N m Joshi 1915 9a 1 India s test p lot a H ndustan Axrcrjf 
Victory Bn galo e 
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It would perhaps be quite as well were we to talk less 
about our independence, and more a Ik as t our union For, 
ii the union is justly started, our independence i.s made 
secure. The iormei is the mother, the Lillet the infant at 
her bieast. The nourishment oi the erne is drawn tiuough 
the other, and to improver ish the mother is famishing her 
offspring. 

Is there a country in the world that lias so many 
openings to happiness as this? Masters of the land, and 
proprietors of the Government, unchained from the evils 
of foreign subjection, and respected by sovereign powers, 
we have only to deserve prosperity, and its attainment is 
sure 

But it ever was and probably ever will be the unfor- 
tunate disposition of some raen to encumber business 
with difficulties. The natural cast of their mind is to 
contention; and whatever is not to their particular wish, 
or their immediate interest, is sure to be magnified with 
infinite calamities, and exhibited in terror. Such men can 
see the fate of empires in the snuff of a candle, and an 
eternity of public ruin wrapt up in every trifling dis- 
appointment to themselves. They build then hopes of 
popularity on error and accident; and subsist by flattering 
the mistakes and bewilder ing the judgemen t ol ot 1 1 < r s, si d 1 
unable to discover the truth or unwilling to confess it, 
they run into new inconsistencies, or letreat in angry 
discontent 

These words, written soon after the tlutirrn State:, <>l 
North America became independent, hate some beui mg on 
us today 


Youis sincerely, 
JawahailaS Nehru 



New Delhi 
31 December, 1953 


My dear Chief Minister, 

1 am writing to you the last day of the old year, and it will be 
in the fitness of things if I wished you a happy New Year and 
a record of achievement in the year to come. And yet, as 1 
look aiound at the world scene, I have no sense of 
exhilaration, and I cannot honestly say that the next year 
will lead to an easing of the tensions of the world. 

2 Perhaps I have been affected by a number of tragic 
accidents during recent days or weeks. We have had one 
serious tragedy in which our night mail aircraft crashed 
killing all the passengers on board. 1 That was a personal 
tragedy also because two good friends and comrades of old 
days, Raghunandan Saran 2 and Hariharnath Shastri 3 , were 
involved in it. A number of Air Force accidents ha\e also 
taken plat e resulting m the death of some of our fine young 
men, notably one of the best known pilots of them all, Nam 
Josh!. 4 Day before yesterday, yet another tragedy hit us and 
took ns completely unawares. The Nepalese Ambassador, 


1 An Indian Airlines plane o.ish< cl neat Nagpur on 12 December 1953 
killing all the ten passengers and three ol the four members of the crew 

2 (1897-1953). Congiessman and industrialist from Delhi. 

3 { 1909-1953). Congressman from U P ; Piesident, All India Trade 
Union Congress, 1933-35 , Indian National Trade Union Congress. 1917- 
49, National Federation ol Indian Railwayraen, 1953, member, Lok 
sabha 19^2-53 

4. V N n Joshi 1915 1953 India s test pilot a H ndustan Aircraft 
factory Bd galore 
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It would pei hups be quite as wc\' weir we to tabs levs 

about our independence, and moimhoiu om union I'm, 

if the union is justly stalled, out mdepc mimic <• A nude 

secure- The former is Lite mothet, the billet she ml, ml at 

hei breast. The nourishment oi t he < iiu‘ is < h .m n tltu >ugh 
the other, and to impioveiish the mothei is famishing her 
offspring. 

Is there a countty in the world that has so m«my 
openings to happiness as this? Masters o{ the bind, and 
proprietors of the Government, unc hamed Itotn the evils 
of foreign subjection, and respected by sovereign powers, 
we have only to deserve prospeiity, and Us attainment is 
sure. 

But it ever was and probably ever will be the unfor- 
tunate disposition of some men to encumber business 
with difficulties. The natural cast of their mind is to 
contention; and whatever is not to theii particular wish, 
or their immediate interest, is sure to be magnified with 
infinite calamities, and exhibited in tenor. Such men tan 
see the fate of empires in the snuff of a candle, and an 
eternity of public ruin wrapt up in every trilling dis- 
appointment to themselves. They build their hopes of 
popularity on error and accident: ami subsist by flail n i tig 
the mistakes and bewildering the judgement < >( oilier s, still 
unable to discover the tiuthor unwilling to confess it, 
they run into new mconsislenc ies, or retreat in angry 
discontent. 

These words, written soon aflet (he tbit teen Slates ol 
North America bet aim independent, hut «• some bear ing on 
us today. 


\ om s sim etch . 
Juwnhnt hd Nehru 



New Delhi 
31 December, 1953 


My deal Chief Minister, 

1 am writing to you the last day of the old year , and it will be 
m the fitness of things it 1 wished you a happy New Year and 
a record of achievement in the year to come. And yet, as I 
look around at the world scene, I have no sense ol 
exhilaration, and I cannot honestly say that the next year 
will lead to an easing of the tensions of the world. 

2 Pei haps I have been affected by a number of tragic 
accidents during recent days or weeks. We have had one 
serious tragedy in which our night mail an craft crashed 
killing all the passengers on board. 1 2 That was a personal 
tragedy also because two good friends and comrades of old 
days, Raghunandan Satan" and Harihainath Shastri 3 , were 
involved in it A number of Ail Force accidents have also 
taken plat e resulting in tire death of some of our fine young 
men, notably one of the Dost known pilots of them all, Nam 
Joshi 4 Day before yesterday, yet another tragedy hit us and 
took us completely unawates. The Nepalese Ambassador, 


1 Arc Indian Ah lines plain nadnd ueui Nagput on 1 2 Dm cm I jo 1953 
kilims all (be ten passengers and three ol die four members of the crew, 

2 (1897-1953). Congressman and industrialist from Delhi. 

3 (1901*1953). Congressman Irom U.P., President, All India Trade 
Union Congress, 1933-55 , Indian National Trade Union Congress, 1917- 
49, National Federation of Indian Radwaymen, 1953, member, Lok 
Sabha, 1957-53 

A V N nj sh 1915 1953 id a test pi ol at H ndustan Aurralt 
Factory B, galore 
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Letters to Chief Ministers 


General Bijaya Shumshere Jung, 5 died in hisbath by elects if 
shock He was perfectly healthy and was one of the roost 
popular figures in our diplomatic circles here. He had a 
powerful electric heater in his bath and somehow this gave 
him this terrible shock which killed him instantaneously 
His death is a loss in many ways, but more particularly to 
Nepal which has a lack of competent men. 

3 Since I wrote to you last, much has happened hut I 
would like to confine this letter to some of the mote 
important events. Two of these aie of outstanding 
impoi tance foi us — the proposal foi the U.S. to give military 
aid to Pakistan and the developments in Korea Onl\ 
recently I spoke at considerable length in both the Houses of 
Parliament on these two subjects. 6 I do not wish to repeat 
here what f said then and I w ould suggest to you to read, if 
you ha\e not already done so, my fust speech in the I louse of 
the People which explained the situation we have to tuie 

4 It is a serious situation, though it is not necessary for us 
to be alarmed about it. or indeed about anything external to 
us. But we have to be wide awake and vigilant and that is 
why 1 considered it necessary that our people should be 
informed of these events. 

5 We are especially involved m Korea because of oui 
Chairmanship of the Repatriation Commission and out 
custodial force. Also because very often the burden of 
decision tests upon us. The othei four members of the 
Commission divide up equally and the Chub man has to 
give his vote this way or that and this is the deciding vote. On 
every important point there is now a difference of opinion 


5 Btiaya Shumshere Jung Bahadur Rana (1915-1953) Joined Nepal 
ann\, 1931; led the Nepalese delegation to the Asian Relations 
Conference, 1947; Ambassador to India, 1951-53. 

6 On Jo December 1953, Nehru said that American military aid to 
Pakistan would change the wh'de context and ba-kg-o'-rd ol Indo- 
PaJustanj ob ems nc ding th kashmir ssue wou d everse the process 

f ibcrat and freedom of As a and lessen the rhai res of peace 
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and even in regard to the factual report, which has recently 
been picsented to the two Commands. 7 there was no full 
agreement Explanations to prisoners of wa; have stopped 
although oin own view was ihat it would be desiiable to 
continue them Of the ninety davs provided for explana- 
tions, only ten or eleven wete so utilized The result is that 
mam pin pose of the Commission has not been fulfilled and 
a vast number of P O W.s have not gone through the 
process of explanation. Also, the political conference has 
not come into existence and there appeals to be no great 
chant e t hat it will meet. Therefore, the condi tions laid down 
m the trims of agreement have not been fulfilled 

6 Yon i nay have read a summary of the report presented by 
the Commission to the two Commands. This reveals a sad 
state of affairs. The South Korean Government coveis itself, 
if I may say so, with discredit. Others are also to blame 

7 Of m-n greater impoi tance to us is the l T . S. military aid 
to Pakistan. The in wspapers aie full ol reports and surmise 
and turnout and it is a little difficult to disentangle truth 
from fnlioti. Ameitcan newspapers go very far indeed in 
discussing bases in Pakistan. The Pakistan Government, 
howevei, as well as the U.S. Government, have denied any 
rmlitaiv pact or the uansfei of bases. 8 These denials may be 


7 Yho iSk i Hite period tor explanations and exeuisc otchmteby the 
non-irp.m i. ned prisoneis ended on 2 i; 5 December, the N N R.C asked the 
two Command', on 28 Detembei to decide on the fale of the remaining 
22 000 pi isonri s, smi e it would have no control over them after 120 days 
The Polish, h and Indian members felt that the process of explana- 
tions had been delayed because Chinese and Korean pusoners had been 
organized info pol iucal groups and violent methods were used to pi event 
those pi isom is who wished to appear for explanations This, according 
to them, was a violation of the Geneva Convention on prisoners of war. The 
Swiss and Swedish members did not agree with this 

8 Zahulldh Khan said on 10 Du ember that there had been no more 
than conveisdtions with respei t to military equipment for the Pakistan 

y a id ISA nbassador t I diu denied on 1 4 Denember that there 
had bee i tarv agreement hetween Pakistan and the 1_ n ted S ates 
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accepted, but they mean my lit lie. Ome free mihtaiy aid 
comes to Pakistan under some agreement, that itself i,s L s 
good as a military alliance, and whether any buses ue 
transferred or not, it is easy to do this within a day oi so 
wnen the need ioi them arises. The question beloie us is not 
of a few bases heie and thete hut rather of the fat t that with 
this military aid, Pakistan itself becomes a base. Reports 
reach us of large numbers of American technicians and the 
like going to Pakistan. 


8 I led very distressed at this, not because I am aft aid of 
any attack on India but because this means the loss oi 
Pakistan s freedom and that country becoming piogrts- 
si\ ely a satellite of the United States. Thete will be no escape 
&om this. The whole pattern m South Asia c hanges and oui 
own problems have to be viewed ahesh from this new point 
oi view. It must be remembered that this major change does 
not depend upon the quantum of Iree milieu y aid given 
Even a small quantity vv ill bung about that political change 
and Pakistan will become definitely lined up with the 
Western Powers and a region of cold war now and shooting 
war peihaps latei. Oui etiorts to come to a settlement with 
Pakistan about vanous matteis m dispute will have to hi 
given up foi the present because the whole context is 
changed. Behind Pakistan will stand a great and powerful 
countiv, the U.S.A In fact the giving of military aid to 
Pakistan is an unfriendly act to India. 


9 Some attempts have been made to justify this by saying 
that India has entered into some seoet pat t with China and 
the Soviet Union.’ This of course is a complete fabrication 
We do not enter into secret pacts, or indeed milhaiy pat ts ol 
any kind, with any countiv and we do not propose to do so, 
whatever Pakistan and the U.S. might do. It almost seems to 


9 On 29 December 1953, the Obscn-a (London) quoting its Joieign 
cor espondem from Karachi w»uf “thai India had a sec**-* pad n 
he ev s of wa w th Ch na and Rm ia Diswa dt med by th Ind a 
Go Tn ne he on day 
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me that one of the reasons behind the U S action, apart from 
the military reason of having more bases, uas to bring 
pressure to bear upon India to give up hei independent 
policy. These great count! ies, the U.S.A., and the U.S.S.R , 
have got so used to imposing their will on others that they 
cannot understand how any country can refuse to submit 
They t an only think m military terms or in financial terms 
We m India are neither a military power noi a rich country 
How then can we lesist these pressures^ That was the 
argument. 

10 And yet any person with the least insight into the Indian 
mind or knowledge oi our recent past history, should know 
well that we do not react favourably to piessuie tactics 
Indeed, the effect on us is the reverse of what is intended 
Whatever other mistakes we might make and whatever steps 
we might take, we are not going to change our basic policy 
because ol pressure from other countries. If we succumbed to 
this pressure, we would be doomed as an independent 
nation We have not struggled for our freedom and achieved 
it in oi tier to follow this ignoble path. Indeed, the reasons to 
adhere to an independent policy are even greater today than 
they weie in the past. 

11 No immediate danger, of a military kind, confronts us, 
that is to say, nothing of that type is going to happen 
suddenly . It may even take a vear or two before Pakistan has 
absorbed ibis militaiy aid in full measure. Though actual 
danger mav not be neai, potential danger begins immedia- 
tely and sv e have to make difficult decisions about oui future 
corn se of action. Wc cannot enter into a race of armaments 
with a country backed by the great might of theU.S.A. Apai t 
from this, we aie not constituted that way. We should 
certainly make our defence forces as efficient as possible. We 
may till in some loop-holes. But we do not piopose to divert 
our resources from peaceful purposes of development to 
military ends. That would weaken the country instead of 
strengthening it. Ultimately our strength lies in. our unity of 
pur[X)se firm determination and the progress we make 1 



Letters to Chief Ministers 

>hmk that India wall not fail whatever trials might be m 
store ioi her. 

12 Among the consequences of this milvtai y aid to Pakis- 
tan is, the possibility ol such loans and olhei help that wi 
may get from America lor our developmental programmes 
to cease. Indeed, it is lor us to consider whether it is m 
consonance with India's dignity to accept any kind ol aid 
from the U.S.A. when they are aiming and militarizing 
Pakistan at a rapid pace. We cannot allow ourselves to be 
bought off in chat way. This leads to the conclusion that w e 
shall ha\ e to rely on our own more or less unaided efforts to 
make good. The problem before us, as laid down in the Five 
Year Plan, was difficult enough even if aid came. Without 
aid, it will be far more difficult. But, it may be, that this very 
difficulty will rouse up our people to greater efforts, to 
austerity, and to pour such resources as they have in tight 
channels 

13 Apart from these major topics, j referred in my speeches 
m Parliament to the new turn <hat colonialism had taken 10 
Instead of withdrawing, it was trying to entrench itself 
During the last few days, there has been a conference of 
African students m Delhi. 11 All these students were Govern- 
ment of India scholars. Their very presence brought home to 
us this new colonialism which is trying to create white 
dominions m Africa. British policy in such matters is not 
uniform. Even now in the Gold Coast and Nigeria in West 
Africa, there are some signs of pi ogress, butm other parts of 
Africa, there has been terrible repression. The French 
Government also is holding fast to Moiocco and Tunisia 


10. Nehru referred m the Lok Sabha on 23 December to the “very 
unfortunate reversal of the process of withdrawal ol colonialism" and 
regretted that efforts were being made to “perpetuate and lengthen the 
days of colonial rule" by supporting the Governments of "a small oi 
relatively small racial group." 

1 1 Nehru lauguratnd the meeting of the African Students Assoaa 
tion h d o i 26 and 27 ber 1953 at Delhi Un vers ty 
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and ctushing all opposition A.nd yet, in Indo-China, Ho 
Chi Mmh forces have gained some further victories and 
Frame is being hied white. 12 She may count as one of the 
great powers still, but, in reality, she has neither the strength 
nor the capacity to function as such. 

14 Font days ago, I went to Fatehgarh Sahib, a famous 
gurd HJ/J in Pepsu. You may have read ot the incidents that 
took place there. 13 Theie was nothing much in them 
actually and perhaps the newspaper reports were slightly 
coloured because journalists tend to give a somewhat exag- 
gerated pic i me of such happenings. Nevertheless, what 
happened there was serious enough. It was a deliberate 
attempt Ly the violence ol a few to prevent the gi eat majority 
from turn tinning. That is not only violence but violence of 
the fascist type, and Master Tara Singh openly declares that 
that is his policy. It is impossible for any Government to 
ignoie these challenges, based on violence. Master Tara 
Singh played an important part at Fatehgarh. The real 
organizer, however, is supposed to have been Sardar Gian 
Singh ilarewala, 14 the man who was the Chief Minister ol 
Pepsu for some time till President’s rule came in. Gian 
Singh organized all this and then quietly slipped away. He 
did not even have the coinage to do himself what he was 
advising others to do. Soon we shall be having geneial 


12. Viet Mmh forces on 26 Decembei split the French army in Indo 
China by a lightning drive from the China Sea to the Thailand border 
and, with the rapture of the frontier town of Thakhek, cut the last supply 
hue by land of the French and the American arms to Northern Laos. 

13. At the Sikh congregation which Nehru was to address on 27 
December, slogans in favour of the Punjabi suba and Master Tara Singh 
were raised. Master Taia Singh, when asked to intervene and restore calm, 
lefused and Nehru left without making a speech. In the clashes which 
followed, a number of policemen were injured. 

14 1901 1979 Revenue Munster of Patiala state 1947 Ch ef Minister 

of Pepsu 1952 53 
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elections in Travancoie-C <» fun and U ulc 

violence ukes place eluting ili<‘sc(*lc( turns, it v ill tlilli* u Jt 

to hold them. 

15. The Prune Mini sir r ol ! c\hui li.n made s jnnpovtp'' 
that the Prime Ministeis <d Puli t, Pakistan, liiuma, 

Indonesia arid Ceylon should imvi hum simf to imm at least 
onceayeai, lodiscusSromninn pmblcin- udorin.db Su< ha 
proposal is. on the Iwie ol it, f*oi>tl, ind 1 h n r cm ucsm d my 

agreement with it. Bui thru tan he fittM liMtuM'iii about 

any problem when there is ui.ti ddieieiK < m tppmuh Hu - 

fact that Pakistan align 1, itself c<unph u h null oneol thy 
great military Mors ne'essanls makes r, '.ulw mritt to the 
policy of that bloc and. inoie espe< tufls , that M the T S.A. 
Pakistan's foreign polity 1 ms l.ugch lemlmt mum! some 
specific issues like ka.shnm. hn this jmi|<»e>' thm wk da 
help and sympalhv ol other < <>unit ms t lu \ have in it hern 
much concerned with wot id issues us a n In >h but i !im look 
upon themsehes as a leading nation ol t i i* • Middle Sum and 
Western Asia. Thus, any talks about mi. tm. mural uiiuus 
with them ate llkels m hurndm on rius 
approach. Our attempt has Mm to inn- .is bmp an .uea as 
possible free from the pmspei t of n,u (>u> um, and to some 
extent, Indonesia. haw agreed t< i i!m appmai ii, kiiin nibi’t 
countries sn Asia have hern stnipuriu'tit n> u 1 w n i.gypt 
has turned more and mine towards itu * p< >lu \ In hn t. tin 
Arab-Asum group m die l to vun ( ’ « • v, t fi 1 1 loptesentni 
this area of peace. Pakistan’s a< c eptam r >d mil mu \ ,ud in mi 
the U.S. bleaks up this Arab- \sb<n group .uni < id, ages the 
possible area of war. Urns, Pakistan's jndu\ is frasnajly 
opposed to our policy. 1 he Prime Minister oi Pakistan, 
rather naively, tells us tlrat the sumiphentug oi Pakistan 
means the strengthening oi Indudsdt h u< <■*. ' • \v a nraitet ol 


15 It wd S annouiKeU on 15 Dunnbo i«K>3 that r ,*w<aS eWtkms, to 
l'epsuandT r avancore-CothiiiAsNt , itiU , c'swo u kH ) fiiAfl in ih.rinu week 
of March 1954 

5 ° On S3 December 1953 

17 Mahomed AI had vnd this on 26 l\x m xv W 
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fact, lius miSitai y aid so Pakistan iruy be helpful io the 
westei n gtoup of nations m case oi wai, bul it brings danger 
neaiei to Pakistan 

16 It i.s intetrsung to study the reaction of Asian countries 
to the 1 r .S. -Pakistan talks about mil slaty aid Practically 
every ( ountry in souther n Assa as well as Egypt hascnticized 
Pakistan and disliked the idea Some of them have 
considered it dangerous lot the peace and fieedom of Asia. 
Press comments from even Turkey, which is so closely 
associated with the II. S., have not been very favourable to 
this proposal. While this is so. we inusi not build too much 
on this resentment in Asian countries. Neatly all these 
tounmes are weak atid ate susceptible to pressuie tactics. 
The United Kingdom Government evidently does not view 
with favour these developments in Pakistan, although much 
has not been said in public against them What is happening 
is that Ilntish influence not only in Pakistan, but m the 
countries of Western Asia, is gradually being replaced by 
Amcikan influence. That is not to the liking of the United 
Kingdom 

17. We have recently had some talks about Kashmir at 
the official level between representatives of India and 
Pakistan. iS A roniereiue oi this kmd at this stage did not 
have much meaning, because the whole context of oui 
discussions h;ts (hanged Nevertheless, I did not wish to 
cancel it at the last moment But 1 made it clear to the 
Pakistan Government that these talks would be strictly 


18 ' i’i ic | om l committees oi civil and militai y experts, i net ting tn Del ! i t 
from 21 to 2*1 Decern bet l9 r o, distussed the following preliminary 
conditions which they considered neiesstuy lot holding a plebiscite m 
Kashirin . ( I ) the i teauon and maintenance ol a peaceful atmosphere: (2) 
airangemetus lor the wiilidi.tvwd ol tribesmen and Pakistani nationals 
from Kashmir: (3) the si/r and charade: ot the aimed fortes to he 
maintained in the .stale dining the plebiscite peuod: ( h vesting the local 
authorities with the lespniisibilm of administer mg tin “A/aci Kashmir" 
a cas s.f t,u rri f, f a Id n|, xs If of tl c 
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elections in Travancore-Cochin and Pepsu. 1 If large scale 
violence takes place during these elections, it will be difficult 
to hold them. 

15. The Prune Minister oi Ceylon has made a proposal^ 
that the Prime Ministers ol irnhn, Pakistan. Burma 
Indonesia and Ceylon should meet from time to time, ai least 
oncea veai. to discuss common pjoblems mloi mally Such a 
proposal is, on the lace of it, good, ami I have expressed im 
agreement with it. But there can be little discussion about 
any problem when them is vital difference m appuxu b. I he 
fact that Pakistan aligns itself completely with one of the 
great military blocs necessarily makes it subservient to the 
policy of that bloc and. mute especially, that of the ITS. A 
Pakistan’s foreign policy has largely revolved round some 
specific issues like Kashmir, for this purpose they seek the 
help and sympathy of other countries. I hey have not been 
much concerned with world issues as a whole, but tbevlook 
upon themselves as a leading nation of the Middle East and 
Western Asia. Thus, any talks about inter national af fairs 
with them are likely to founder on this preliminary 
approach Our attempt has been to have as large an area as 
possible free from the piospect of war. Burma, and to some 
extent. Indonesia, have agreed to this approarh. Some other 
countries in Asia have been sympathetic to rt Even Egypt 
has turned more and more towards this policy. In fact, the 
Arab-Asian group in the U.N to some extent represented 
this area of peace. Pakistan's acceptance of ini] rutty aid from 
the V.S. breaks up this Arab- Asian group and enlarges the 
possible area of war. Thys, Pakistan’s policy is basically 
opposed to our policy. The Prime Minister of Pakistan, 
rather naively, tells us that the strengthening of Pakistan 
means the strengthening oi India’s defences. 17 As a mallei ol 


15. it was announced on 15 December 1953 that general elections to 
Pepsu and Tray ancore-Cochm Assemblies would be held in the first week 
of March 1954. 

16. On 23 December 1953 

7 Mahomed Ah had taid Unt on 26 December 1953 
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fact, this mditaiy aid to Pakistan may be helpful to the 
westei 11 group of nations m rase of wap hut it brings danger 
neaier to Pakistan 

16. 1 1 is interesting to study the reaction of Asian countries 
to the U.S -Pakistan talks about military aid, Piactically 
evciy couiurv in southern Asians well as Egypt has criticized 
Pakistan and disliked the idea. Some of them have 
considered it dangerous for the peace and fieedom of Asia 
Press comments from even Turkey, which is so closely 
associated with the U.S , have not been eery favourable to 
this proposal. While this is so, we must not build too much 
on this resentment in Asian countries. Nearly all these 
countnes are weak and are susceptible to pressure tactics 
The United Kingdom Government evidently does not view 
with favour these developments in Pakistan, a) though much 
has not been said in public against them. What is happening 
is that British influence not only in Pakistan, but m the 
countries oi Wes Lein Asia, is gradually being replaced by 
American influence. That is not to the liking oi the United 
Kingdom. 

17. We have recently had some talks about Kashmir at 
the official level between representatives of India and 
Pakistan. 18 A conference oi this kind at this stage did not 
have min h meaning, because the whole context of our 
discussions has changed Nevertheless, i did not wish to 
cancel it at the last moment. But 1 made it cleai to the 
Pakistan Government that those talks would be stnc tly 


18 The joint committees of civil and military experts, meeting in Delhi 
from 2! to 29 Derembo 1%'!, discussed the foihming piehmiiiniy 
conditions which they considetetl necessary for holding a plebiscite in 
Kashmn . f I j the c 1 nation and maintenance oi a peacelul aimospheie, (2) 
aiiangements 1 01 the wilhdcuvel <>( n ibrsmen and Pakistani nationals 
tram Kashmn; (3) the si/e and churartt-i o( the armed forces to be 
maintained in the state dui mg the plebiscite peuod, ( tj Nesting the local 
authorities with the lesponsibiiuy of administering the “A/ad Kashmir 
a s. f -g ard ng f id. nrnta ng ( * oj le of Lb 
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informal and I would not t onsider it a for nu I coni cr once A* 
was to be expected, the talks have yielded no particular 
results Some people ha\e suggested that [ should meet the 
Prime Minister oi Pakistan. 1 do not see what purpose su< h a 
meeting could serve at this stage I am very fully ortupied 
during the next two months or so, but apar t from this, I dc 
not propose to have a meeting with the Pitme Minister oi 
Pakistan, till we know exactly where we stand m legal d to 
Amencan aid for Pakistan 

18. Since I wrote to you last, I have paid a visit to Calc utta 
where, as usual, I had one of the biggest public meetings that 
I have seen. 19 There wete many other functions too and, on 
the whole, I had the sensation that things were not so bad 
there as had been made out. I performed the opening 
ceremony of an Indian Marine Engineering College 20 where 
a number of smart young bovs were under ti aim ng. I visited 
also the Indian Statistical Institute 21 founded and fatheied 
by Pi of. P.C. Mahalanobis 22 I have been watching this 
institute formany years since its early beginnings in a small 
way. It has now grown enormously and has become a teal 
international centre oi work. There were professors and 
students there from many other countries. In talking with 
them, 1 found that this Indian Statistical Institute was 
considered to be one of the best in the wot Id and, cei uinlv. 
the outstanding one in the whole of Asia. This was not a 
question of mere size, but much more so of the quaht) of 
work that was being done there. I was much impressed by it 


19. Nehru addressed an estimated crowd oi half a million people at a 
meeting m Calcutta on 13 December 1953. 

20. On H December 1953 

21. The Indian Statistical Institute established m 1932 teas given the 
status of an institute of national importance in 1959. 

22 (1893-1972). Fellow oi the Royal Society; Principal, Presidency 
College, Calcutta, 1945-48; Statistical Adviser to Government of India, 
1949-55; Founder-Director of the Indian Statistical Institute; member. 
Planning on 1955-1967 
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More and more, we shall have to rely upon statistics, in the 
widest sense of the tetrn, for our planning and other work. 
There < an be no planning without adequate information 
lake even our attempts to deal with our land system. It is 
easy to lay down, principles, but it is much more difficult to 
oansiaie them mto action without adequate data about the 
size and nature of holdings. It was for this purpose that the 
Planning Commission suggested a land survey. That, no 
doubt, is essential. But there is always a danger in our 
getting entangled in vast undertakings which absorb a great 
deal ol lime and energy. Therefore, the normal way of 
getting information is now by what are called sample 
surveys, 'which give iairlv accurate information. The Indian 
Statistical Institute has specialized in this work and is, 
indeed, one of the pioneers In trying to collect statistical 
information, we should always remember that we must not 
get lost in unnecessary details. We have to be clear as to what 
paracukn information we require for our purpose and get it 
without spreading out all over the place. I say this because 
there is a tendency in our secretariats to issue long circular 
letters asking for every kind of information, without 
thinking of what is really important and what is not. The 
result is not only delay and expense, but a mass of detail 
which hides important facts. 

19. The Finance Minister 23 said yesterday that the general 
economic position in the country was good. I entirely agree 
with him, though I realize that problems of unemployment 
and the like are serious. We must see both sides of the picture 
and not forget the fact that we are making good progress in 
production on many fronts This is a sure index of progress. 
Whether shat nroexess is ranid enough or not is another 
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informal and I would not consider >f a tot m,d * <mh- f rm c As 
was to be expected, tin bilks have yuldtd no pailitnia! 
results. Some people have suggested fh u 1 shoi.id m*s \ dir 
Prime Minister of Pakistan I do not set nhilptupos' mu1i,< 
meeting could serve at this stage. 1 urn vt r. Adds <»< t upwd 
during the next two mom hs ot so, butapmt horn tins, Ido 
not propose to have a meeting with tin Putin Minister <4 
Pakistan, till we know ex.u ilv white we ,-,und m n g.nd U> 
Amencan aid for Pakistan 

18. Since I wrote to you last, I have paid a \ isu to ( ,< h uita 
where, as usual, I had one ol the biggest pubht nut ting’s (hat 
1 have seen. 19 There were man\ othei hmrffotis too.iud.on 
the whole, I had the sensation that things v etc not ,o had 
there as had been made out I (yi fount d du opening 
ceremony of an Indian Mai me Engintrnng ( :.»!!< g< 1,1 where 
a number of smart young boys weieundrt naming \ visited 
also the fudian Statistical Institute- 1 founded and uilu u-d 
by Prof, P.C, MahaJauobis "" I have been, u u< hmg this, 
institu te for many years si m e Us earl y beg 1 1 1 m n y m n a stn.t 1 1 
wav. It has now grown enormously and has become a uni 
international ceruse ol woik. There wew proles ,, s and 
students there from many other countries, bs talking wuli 
them, I found that this Indian Statndu a) Institun was 
considered to be one ol the best in the wot Id and, t : it nt.lv, 
the outstanding one in the whole of Asia, 1 Ids w.n not :j 
question of mere size, but much more so m the nuaiit) oi 
work that was being done i here. 1 was tmidi impressed by it. 


19 Nehru addressed an estimated « rowd ol hall' a million { ,mpi< at a 
meeting m Calcutta on 13 December 1953 

20. On H December 1953 

21. i he Indian Statist) ral Institute established m 1932 was .<ivcn the 
status of an institute of national importance in 1959. 

22. (1893-1972). Fellow of the Royal Society; Principal, Presidency 
woiege, Calcutta, 1&45-48; Statistical Adviser to Government ol India, 

1949-55 F Director of the Indian Statisura Insut iter member' 

Planning on 1955-1967 
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More and mote, we shall have to rely upon statistics, m the 
wiriest sense of the teim, lor our planning and other work 
Their tan he no planning without adequate information 
lake even out attempts to deal with our land system. It is 
easy to lay down principles, but it is much more difficult to 
uuiisluie them into action without adequate data about the 
si/e and nature ol holdings It was foi this puipose that the 
Planning Commission suggested a land survey. That, no 
doubt, is essential. But there is always a danger m our 
getting entangled in vast undertakings which absorb a great 
deal of time and energy. Therefore, the normal way of 
getting information is now by what are called sample 
surveys, which give fan iy accurate information. The Indian 
Statists! al Institute lias specialized in this work and is, 
indeed, one ol the pioneeis. In ttying to collect statistical 
inhumation, we should always remember that we must not 
get lost in unnecessaiy details. We have to be clear as to what 
p<mk ulat inhumation we require for our purpose and get it 
without spreading out all over the place. I say this because 
there h a tendency in our secretariats to issue long circular 
lettets asking for every kind of information, without 
thinking of what is really important and what is not. The 
result iv not only delay and expense, but a mass of detail 
which hides important facts. 

19 The Finance Minister 21 said yesterday that the general 
economic position in the country was good, i entirely agree 
with him, though I realize that problems of unemployment 

and the like are serious. We must see both sides of the picture 
and not forget the fac t that we are making good progress m 
p* oclut tioii on many f ronts. This is a sure index of progress 
Whether that progress is rapid enough or not is another 
matte! . and vye should always try to push it forward. We are 
just half way tlnough the lust Five Year Plan stage and foe 
nine has c nine when we must give earnest thought to the 
second major stage. We have said that this should be based 


j ( 1> Ikshmikh. 
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principally on planning iiom below and we have i<> devise 
adequate methods for this Planning is not mutely a 
question of allotting piionties. although this is important, 
or oi taking up additional avenues of woih, hot is is a 
co-ordinated v iew of the Indian scene and basic poh< u s and 
objectives. Therefore, we have always to be 'dunking of this 
changing scene m India and the world and adapt ourselves 
to it 

20. I am leaving today on a rapid, but fairly extensive tour. 
I visit Jaigaon for the All-India National Tiade Union 
Congress session, 21 then to Bombay to lay the foundation- 
stone ot the new institute for fundamental and atomic 
energy research, 25 then to Hyderabad loi the Science Con- 
gress. 26 I proceed next to Bangalore to see new developments 
m the Hindustan Aircraft Factory.' 27 From there, I go to 
Nagpur, Wardha and Sevagiam. 23 1 shall leunn to Delhi on 
the 6th of January. It is no easy matter to leave Delhi at this 
stage when raipoi tant decisions have to be taken horn day to 
day. 

21. 1 wish you and your State hard work during they eat m 
come and achievement in the great tasks that have fallen to 
the lot of our generation m India. May we till lace them with 
strength, faith and courage and not be del let tod hom the 
right path because of adverse circumstances 

Voids sincerely, 
Jawa Initial Nehru 


24 Flu* s t ssatMi from 29 December I 'll” u>2 J.innarv l‘) r i i was iitautiu- 
tat ci! in Nehru. 

25 I lie Tata Institute fit t< uiidautcntai Roseate ft was stalled In 
piotaote tundanieniai teseanh in phjsics, mathoniatus and mu lout 
science 

26 ! lie torn -hist session of (he Indian Sc lence Congtess was inaugu- 
rated b\ Nehtu on 2 Januarv 1951 

T 1 O t J n ar> 19” 1 
O 4 j wry 954 







Vice-Pi evident S. Radhakrishnan, Zhou Enlai arid P resit 

New Delhi, 26 June 1954 
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New Delhi 
18 January, 1954 


My dear Chief Minister, 

My last letter to you was written on the last day of 1953. This 
is thus the first letter of the New Year. A new year always 
makes one lookback on the record of the past year and, even 
more so, look foiward to what one hopes to do m the future 
that is unfolding itself. My mind is full of thoughts and ideas 
which I should like to share with you. But I write in some 
haste on the eve of going to Kalyani for the Congress 
session, 1 * * and I have, therefore, to lestram myself somewhat 
horn bmdening you with too long a letter 

2 Looking back at this past year, I have a sense of 
satisfaction at what has been achieved, for the record of what 
has been done is a long one and would do credit to any 
country. And yet, the record of what we intended to do or 
what we should have done and have not done, is also a fairly 
long one. Also, in spite of the progress we are making, it is 
not cleat to me that we are gaining substantially in the race 
between the foices of construction and those that would pull 
us back. We are apt to grow complacent because of the hard 
work that we pul in and often the resul ts that we achieve. It is 
difficult for us to be objective abouL our own work or 
achievements. And yet, the only way to test our work is from 
the strictest point of view, and nothing is more harmful than 
complacency. How can we be satisfied or content when the 
vast problem of unemployment is with us, with all the human 
suffering that it involves. 

1 The Working Committee met at Kalyani in West Bengal on 19 and 

20 Januai v, followed, by the 59th session of the Indian National Congress 

T m 9 1 24 January 




New Delhi 
18 January, 1954 


My dear Chid Minister, 

My last let ter to you was written on the last day of 1953 This 
is thus the first letter of the New Year A new vear always 
in akt s one look hack on the record of the pas t year and. even 
moi e so, iook forward to what one hopes to do in the future 
that is unfolding itsell. My mind is full of thoughts and ideas 
which I should like to share with you. But I write m some 
haste on the eve ol going to Kalyani for the Congress 
session. 1 and I hare, therefore, to lestrain myself somewhat 
horn butdening you with too long a letter. 

2 Looking back at this past year, I have a sense of 
satisfaction at wdiat has been achieved, for the record of what 
has been done is a long one and would do credit to any 
count! y. And yet, the record of what we intended to do or 
what we should have done and have not done, j s also a fairly 
long one. Also, in spite of the progress we are making, it is 
not cleat to me that we are gaining substantially in the race 
between t he for ces of construction and those that would pull 
us back. We are apt to grow complacent because of the hard 
work t ha t we put in and often the results that we achieve. It is 
difficult (or us to be objective about our own work or 
achievements. And yet, the only way to test our work is from 
the strictest point ol view, and nothing is more harmful than 
t omplacency. How can we be satisfied or content when the 
vast problem ol unemployment is with us, with all the human 
stiffening that it involves. 


1 The Working Committee met at Kalyani in West Bengal on 19 and 
20 Januai y, followed by the 59th session of the Indian National Congress 
from Z t 24 January 
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3. A distress) ng feature has been that we do not spen d even 
the moneys allotted and sanctioned. This is apparent both in 
some of the Departments of the Central Government as well 
as in the States. This indicates that it is not lack of monev 
that is coming in our way but something else, whatever that 
may be. Sometimes, it may be a lack of technical personnel 
ox sheer competence. That does not seem to me to be the 
major reason. Inevitably, f come to the conclusion that out 
administrative apparatus and methods of procedure ate out 
of date and not suited for conditions which require rapid 
action. We continue to function in the old ruts and there is 
little sense of urgency. Even when there is that sense, it is 
checked and baulked by the innumerable traps that our 
procedure has laid down. These rules of procedure were 
drawn up long ago under entirely different circumstances 
and for different objectives. It is no t surprising that they do 
not meet the needs of the situation that we have to face. You 
will remember the ciiticism that Mr. Appleby made in his 
report. The old rules are not in line with a democratic set-up, 
but, what is more, they are meant for leisuiely times and not 
for a five-year developmental plan to be worked out with 
speed. 

4, Both the Central Government and the States have discussed 
these matters repeatedly, but we do not seem to get a move on 
to any appreciable extent. What then are we to do? There is 
no particular point in planning, if implementation for this 
is going to be inadequate. Even in regard to our community 
projects, the States have been unable to spend the moneys 
sanctioned and theie is quite a big gap in this lespect. Last 
year, Rs. 8 crores were sanctioned and somewhat less than 
two crores were spent, this too probably on overheads. This 
year, Rs. 22 crores have been sanctioned and I doubt very 
much if we wall spend even a major part of that sum. We 
cannot complain of the people, for, wherevei the right 
approach has been made, the results have been extraordi- 
narily good The national extension programme, barely 
four months old now, has undoubtedly caught die imagina 
non of our people and some kind of a movement is growing 
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up around, it If our governmental work, does not keep Date 
with the demands made upon it by this movement, then we 
shall suffer m more ways than one. 

5 It is thus a matter of the first priority to revise our rules, 
procedures and regulations, so as to bung them m line with 
a demociatic set-up and remove or change everything that 
comes in the way of speed of execution. This question was 
considered by our Cabinet a few days ago 2 and it was the 
unanimous opinion of all Ministers present that we must 
give this revision of our old rules a high priority. 1 am 
having this matter taken up immediately and I should like 
you to do likewise, so far as vour Government is concerned 

6 I have mentioned Mr. Appleby's name above. He is here 
in India again at our invitation. I should like to profit by tins 
visit of his to the largest extent possible. If you want him to 
go to your State, please intimate to us and prepare the 
ground for his visit by collecting all relevant data. He has 
not too much time at his disposal, but it may be possible for 
him to visit some States, if he can do really good work there. 

7 Since I wrote to vou, I have paid visits to Bombay to lay 
the foundation-stone of the Tata Institute of Fundamental 
Research, 3 to Hyderabad for the Science Congress and many 
other important engagements, 4 then to Bangalore, Nagpur, 
Wardha and Sevagram. 5 This tour was a very hard one for 


2 On 16 January, the Cabinet laid stress on the need to change the 
rules governing the Civil Services to suit the new conditions. The Cabinet 
also discussed the relationship between the Finance and the other 
Ministries, the questioning of the Ministers’ decisions by the executive 
heads and ihe delays caused m the implementation of the projects by 
outdated procedures. It recommended the setting up of the Office and 
Methods Division and a Department of Personnel in each Ministry and 

Department 

3. On 1 January 1954 

4. On 2 January, Nehru inaugurated the Science Congress and the 
next day addressed the Xasturba Trust and the Bhaiat Sevak Samaj 
workers at Wardha and Nagpur respecuvcly 

5 On 4 and 5 January 1954 
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me, but it was satisfying also. More especially, it was good to 
pay visit again to Gandhiji’s old hut, where we had met so 
often before and which was so full of memories. 

8 Apart from the major economic issues that aie before us, 
two important matters have affected the public greatly. One 
is Korea and the other is the proposed militaiy aid to 
Pakistan. About Korea, I shall not say much, because full 
news is being published in the newspapers In view of the 
major interests involved and our own intimate concern and 
responsibility, we gave long and anxious consideration to 
these questions. 6 Broadly speaking, we were in agreement 
with the argument put forward on the part of the Chinese 
and the North Koreans, that is, that explanations should 
continue. Thus far, only a small fraction of the total number 
of prisoners of war have had these explanations given to 
them and have made a choice this way or that. Thus, m 
regard to the majority of P Q.W.s the process laid down in 
the armistice agreement has not been complied with. 

9 On the other hand, there is a strict time-limit laid down 
m the terms of reference and w r e cannot exceed Lhat except by 
consent of parties. That consent was not foi thcoming and so 
all that we could do was to express our views c learly and then 
to restore the prisoners to the respective detaining sides, in 
our view, it wall not be correct for either side to iclease any 
prisoners who have not had explanations given to them yet 
But it appears highly likely that the il.N. Command will 
release them, which really means handing them ovei to the 
South Korean Government or the Formosan Government 
This is a very unfortunate development, but we are power- 
less to prevent it. As I write to you, I do not exacily know 
what will happen, but probably after the 23rd January, most 
of these prisoners will have been handed over and only a few 


6 The N N R.C. pleading incompetence to release the prisoners or 
hold them beyond 23 Januarv had decided to hand them over to the 
respec eda nj, si s 11 s ecs nwa zed by lx (aj 

mand to d fie e reasons 
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hundreds will remain with the Indian Custodian Force 
These will consist of about three hundred prisoneis, whom 
the Northern Command refuses to take back, and about two 
hundred or three hundred P.O.W.s who have declared their 
intention of going to some neutral country. 

10. The Commission and the Indian Custodial Force 
have to continue functioning in Korea till the 22nd February 
as they have cei tain othei duties also to perform. By that date 
they have all to return. We are now making shipping 
arrangements for their return gradually in the month of 
February. It is not easy to get ships for this purpose. 

11 You will have seen that the President of the U.N , 
Shnmati Vqayalakshmi Pandit, has asked the member 
States to agree to reconvening the General Assembly on the 
9th of Febi nary . This was done at our request This question 
has not been decided yet and leplies from the member-States 
are being awaited. 7 

12 The other important issue, and one which has exercised 
very much the imagination of India, is the proposal to give 
military aid to Pakistan by the U S.A. We do not yet know 
what this will lead to, but whether much aid is given or not, 
this has undoubtedly produced a new situation. Amen can 
policy is so much governed now by military considerations, 
to the exclusion of other important fat Lors, that it is difficult 
to judge where it wil go to. The impoitance of a person like 
Senatoi McCarthy 8 in the public life of America is itself 
significant of much that is not good. Anyhow, we have to 
consider what we should do in the circumstances. Obviously , 
we cannot go in for having a i ace in armaments. I think this 
is an ideal opportunity for us to concentrate popular 


7. The Genera l Assembly could not be convened as the majority of the 
member-nations opposed it 

8 Joseph Raymond McCarthy ( 1 908- 1957). Republican Senator from 
Wisconsin, 1946- 1957; conducted a vicious campaign against many indi 
viduals whom he sedof anti Amer cai activities, 1950 - A and ured 
by the Sena e l 954 
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enthusiasm on developing India rapidly, m agriculture, 
industries, etc. We can even utilize this oppoitumty to get 
large-scale developmental loans fiom the public, f am 
merely mentioning this matter to you now so that you might 
think on these lines. Perhaps. I shall wi ue to vou more hilly 
later on this subject Meanwhile, care must be taken to 
prevent communal feelings or any anti-Pakistan sentiments 
from spreading Pakistan is economically and politically m 
a difficult position and we should not make hei leel 
despeiate. Indeed, this is a test for us. If we continue to be 
friendly to Pakistan and divert our energies towards nauon- 
buiiding activities without getting excited or alarmed, that 
itself will be a great triumph for us. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawahatla! Nehru 



New Delhi 
1 Febiuary. 1954 


My dear Chief Minister, 

Since I wrote to yon last on the 18th January, much has 
happened. In India, the chief events have been the Congress 
session at Kalyani and the Republic Day celebrations m 
Delhi and the rest of the country. In Korea, many develop- 
ments have taken place and the great bulk of the prisoners of 
war have been restored to the detaining sides. 

2 The Congress session at Kalyani had a peculiar 
importance. It was held m Bengal after a full quarter of a 
century. During this period, Bengal had ceased to be what it 
was and a large part of it had become incorporated 
m another country. West Bengal remained, facing its 
tremendous problems with fortitude and courage. It is well 
to remember that Bengal was the cradle of our nationalist 
movement and many of the giants of old came from Bengal 
It was also m Calcutta twenty five years ago that the 
Congress passed a resolution 5 which inevitably led to the 
Independence resolution 1 2 of the Lahore Congress which 
followed. Thus, we met in Bengal again after fulfilling that 
pledge which was taken a quarter of a century ago m 
Calcutta. 

3 Another reason for the importance of this session of the 
Congress was a feeling of something approaching a crisis in 


1 On 27 December 1928, me Congress at its session in Calcutta 
resolved that if withm a \eai the British Government did not accept the 
All Parties Committee’s demand for a dominion status, the Congress 
would work for the complete independence of India. 

2 The Lahore Congress on 31 December 1929 de ami tl e attainment 
of romp e e independence to be is goal 
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our international relations Crisis is perhaps too bit? a word 
for us to use in this connection but, undoubtedly, a major 
change had taken place, which might well lead to critical 
days ahead. That change relates not only to our neighbour 
country , Pakisiail, but even more so, to the United States of 
America Our people, all ovei the country, had reacted to 
these new developments and were very t on scions that 
something important was occurring. Even beloie the Con- 
gress met, there had been unanimous expressions ol public 
opinion in all its forms all over the country, supporting the 
policy that the Government ol India was following. ! Seldom 
have we seen such a widespread, conscious and unanimous 
reaction, and foreign observers, not always friendly to India, 
realized that here was a proud country refusing to submit to 
pressure. 

4. The people gathered at Kalyani sensed this public 
feeling, and it was natural that the Congress should deal 
ivith it in its own way That way was a realistic analysis ol 
the situation and a call to the people to meet it in the way we 
have met penis and dangeis in the past. 3 4 Stress was laid on 
our desire for friendly relations with Pakistan and the 
U.S.A . so that, m the excitement of the moment, oui people 
should not be diverted into wrong paths. We aie not anti- 
Pakistan or anti-America or indeed anu any other peojile or 
country. Indeed, it is inevitable, having regard to geography, 
past history and culture and the requirements of the present , 
that India and Pakistan should live in friendly co-operation. 
No present controversy or problem between the two 


3. For example, the Praja Socialist Party, the Communist Patty ol 
India, the All India Peace Council and the provtnr lal Congress to mini i- 
tees alt condemned the proposed U S -Pakistan military pact. 

4. The resolution passed by the Congress on 24 January 1951 

described as grave the situation c reated by the U.S. offer of military aid to 
Pakistan, reminded the United States of her “long record as champion ol 
freedom and derm and urged ber to refrain fr m taking any s p 

which w u d tend to reverse the prot ss f history n Asia 
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countries should be allowed to overshadow this basic fact. So 
also, we desire friendly relations with the United States of 
America, that great country, which is playing such an 
important role in world affairs and on whom a tremendous 
responsibility is cast. It is not, therefore, through any ill will 
to Pakistan or the U.S. A., much less to their peoples, that we 
have reacted in the way we have done to the proposals of 
military aid from the U.S. to Pakistan. We have reacted m 
this way for basic reasons, which are stated briefly in the 
Congress resolution. Even the quantum of military aid is 
not so important. It is the policy underlying it and the 
inevitable consequences of it that are dangerous from the 
point of view of peace and war as wel 1 as the freedom of Asia 
5 We have kept oui selves away from any military entangle- 
ments and alignments with the two power blocs. We have, 
howev er , avoided criticisms of other countries’ policies as fai 
as we could Sometimes, we have had to expiess an opinion 
m the U N. or m our Parliament. Even so, we spoke 
model ately, but this intrusion of a new and dangerous 
element in the politics of Asia, right across our border, was 
not a matter which could be viewed by us lightly. Some 
people in foreign countries have criticized us for making 
much of this and. more especially, for encouraging the 
public to express itself about it. 5 It was said that this was a 
new foim of diplomacy, trying to support, by public 
demonstrations, a policy that our Foreign Office and our 
diplomats were pursuing. 6 To some extent, this is true. But 
out ciitics forget that we are the children of a revolutionary 
pei lod tn India’s history We have derived our strength hom 
our people and we go to those people whenever any 
important development takes place which is likely to affect 
them Our view of diplomacy is not limited to the secret 

5. Fot example, the Daily Express (London) on 14 January and the 
Diwn (Karachi) on 21 January 19W 

6. On 1 January 1954. the Pakistan Government protested against a 

j lanne a np gn n I d a ganur pro esis Lhe Govern f 

nd a j ted h pr tes on th ext day 
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functioning of Foreign Off k es or even the wor ki ng of Parlia- 
ment. We have both to tel! out people what is happening 
and to draw stiength from them It a crisis comes, it is those 
people who count. How then are we to ignore them? 

6. There is another aspect of this question If we do not 
give a proper lead to our people m such mailers, others are 
likely to give an impropei lead. If we are a wide awake 
Government and a living organization, we have to function 
accordingly in concert with our people. 

7. The Congress passed a number of resolutions dealing 
with international matters 7 As a matter of fact, all these 
resolutions are parts of an organic and integrated view of the 
situation. They hang together. Indeed, even the resolutions 
dealing with the domestic situation are parts of this integ 
rated outlook. Therefore, all these resolutions should be 
considered in their entirety. Iam sendingyou with this letter 
a copy of these resolu lions for your reference and I would beg 
of you to read them very carefully and to see that they are 
fully understood, in all their implications, by others. All the 
resolutions ultimately lead to the final one which is entitled 
'A Call to the Nation’. 5 There is nothing dramatic or 
flamboyant about this resolution. It is simple and brief; yet 
there is. I believe, strength and faith in this, as in other 
resolutions. It is not a cry of fear or of weakness. As a foreign 
correspondent said: “Here was a proud nation reacting to a 
certain situation.” 


7. Three resolutions — on Korea, colonial domination and racial diseuim 
nation, and India's foreign policy — expiessed appret iation of the policy 
pursued b\ the Government in this legard, hoped that a decision would bi 
taken soon by the political conference to end tlie stalemate in Korea and 
that nationalism would ultimately triumph in Africa and Asia despite the 
support given to ‘ the feudal and reactionary leginies" by some Western 
Powers. 

8 The resolution said that m view ot the fast deteriorating interna- 
tional s uat on the coun ry t un y and spirit of self reliance should be 
sustained by m proving c onomic and social co di is 
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8 I he call has corue and we have to answer the call. We 
have made it clear that our way is not a way of war but of 
peace and our idea of strengthening a nation is to xely on 
ourselves and develop the country as rapidly as possible. 

9 Some people in Pakistan and elsewhere say that we are 
jealous of the possibility of Pakistan becoming strong with 
foreign aid 9 That is a complete misunderstanding. We are 
convinced that foreign aid of this kind does not strengthen a 
nation but rather weakens it in the long run. In the shore 
run, it means, whatever may be said to the contrary, a 
limitation of the independence of action of a country We 
know' veiv well that a gesture from us would bring ven 
considerable military aid to us from the United States. But 
that gesture is not going to be made, because we value our 
freedom and we know that freedom cannot be preserved by 
others for us. Even though we may get some temporary 
increase in oui armed strength, we shall lose the essence of 
freedom and that spirit of self-reliance without which no 
free country can subsist for long. 

10. I dislike joining in the game of praising my own 
countiy at the expense of others. Every country has that 
feeling; I do not wish to say that India has a particular 
mission for others and ail that, but, at the same time, I see no 
reason why we should accept other people's missions to 
improve us or, as is said, to protect us. I believe that India has 
a certain individuality, a certain genius of her own, as many 
othei count! ies also have. Each can give something to others 
as well as receive from them. Difficulties arise when 
so-called gifts are imposed upon one and policies thrust 
down by one country upon another. If such gifts are 
accepted, then the individuality of the nation accepting it 
suffers and such particular contribution that it can make to 
the world suffers equally. We have no desire to impose 


9. For instance, Ian Stephens, former editor of The Statesman, stated 
on 26 January at Karachi that the underlying reason for India s strong 
reaction had been her desire to keep Pakistan v-cak 
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oiu selves on others in an\ way and we have no intentions o( 
being imposed upon II a policy ot live and let live was 
followed by the nations uf the world, there would be no wai 
and no major conflict. Today, howevei, we aie faced with 
attempts b\ powerful nations to impose themselves upon 
others and to expect these others to lollow their particular 
line ol aclion or even then way of living, and they aie even 
prepaied to go to wai lor this purpose In this conflict of 
desires and mges, feats and passions, we have, in our own 
small way , attempted to keep an area ol peace, wheie Lhe cold 
war, with us hatred and \ iolence. does not receive encoura 
gement That policy is iiol onlv ideally sound but practically 
the only safe policv to pursue. 

1 1 We had hoped that other countries, more especially tn 
Asia, would pursue a like policy, so that this area of peace 
might cover a good part of Asia. I have no doubt that many 
Asian countries feel this way. but some of them are subjected 
to heavy pressure and sometimes fear assails them. 

12. An eminent Egyptian recently coined a new woid- 
Afrasia. We have heaid ol Eurasia and Amerasia The idea ol 
Africa and Asia having common interests and trying to 
co-opeiate in some measure is a relatively new development 
But it lepresents a significant trend, which should !x 
encouraged. Up til now, it has almost been taken lor granted 
that Euiope or America must play a dominant t ole m the icsl 
ol the w orld. That idea no longer holds good, in out minds 
at least. Europe or rather Western Europe, still clings to that 
idea to some extent, but is, on the whole, m letieaL 1 he 
United States ot America, howevei, are a young, powerful 
and dynamic country, believing in theii own destiny to 
shape the world after then own image. So also, in a different 
way, is the Soviet Union. 1 think that the time has come when 
we should state politely but lirmly that the countries of Asia 
and Africa also happen to have a mind and wall of their own 
It is extraordinary that questions relating to the future of 
Asia should be settled in Europe or Amei u a without even a 
proper reference to the jreople concerned 
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13 All of you have celebrated the Republic Day in your 
respective States. I can speak only from personal knowledge 
of Delhi, though I have had reports of elaborate and 
successful functions all over the country. There can be little 
doubt that Republic Day has established itself as a great 
popular festival and is not merely an official function. In 
Delhi, the Republic Day parade and pageant were an 
improvement on the past year and were tremendously 
impressive. There were many eminent foreign represent- 
atives present, apart fiom the diplomats, and I think that 
each one of them realized that something remarkable was 
happening in India. Here was a great nation, determined to 
make good, marching forward to its goal and progressively 
making good. The military part of the parade was, as usual, 
good, and the smart and efficient bearing of our soldiers, 
sailors and airmen warmed our hearts. There were also 
representatives of the Territorial Army and the National 
Cadet Corps, both boys and girls. There were the school 
children of Delhi in large numbers and of all ages and there 
was the great cultuial pageant, in the making of which 
many States had contributed. The tableaux were very fine 
and artistic. As a part of this great cultural display came 
many hundreds of folk dancers in their varied and many 
coloured attire, bringing a touch of gaiety and dance and 
song to this pageant of India. They also brought out the 
infinite variety of India, all unified in our great Republic 
under out beautiful Hag. 

14 Ido not know how others felt on this occasion. I know 
that I felt proud and greatly moved at this entire spectacle of 
India on the march. There were the people of our defence 
forces, our youth, our children, our fellow-citizens from far 
off out-posts of the Indian Union, our dancers and singers, 
all combining to bring about a noble pageant of India today. 
There was a sense of balance about it and a dynamism, a 
feeling of pride. I have no doubt that the vast numbers of 
people who saw this parade and pageant had a feeling of 
pride in India and more especially in the way we were 
progressing and making good 
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15. Last year we invited a large number of represen tat i\ es 
from our tribal areas and, more especially, folk dancers horn 
them. This was a happy thought and this year it was 
improved upon. There were about 700 of them in Delhi from 
all parts of India, each fascinating in its own way, each a 
small pattern in the rich garment of India. Above ail, this 
was important because it showed not only to us but to the 
woild that was looking on how much importance we attach 
to these fellow-citizens of ouis and to the development of the 
basic culture of our people In our political life, we tend to 
forget that life consists of other things than politics, and 
indeed, that the other things are more important than 
politics, even though politics often overshadows the rest 

16. Many people in India talk a great deal of culture, 
usually in connection with language. Their idea of culture 
appears to be to exclude this and that, to introduce some 
dead conformity and to produce something artificial and 
unrelated to life and the living and vaiied traditions of our 
people. There was tar moie culture in this assembly of 
dancers fiorn various.parts of India than in the small rooms 
or halls where the learned discourse about it. 

17. We have to encourage this cultural tradition of India, 
which is so strong and so deep and, if we are to impress our 
people, we have to speak to them in terms of that tradition 
In oui developmental programmes, this aspect of cultuie 
must be given a prominent place. That will give those 
programmes more life than the speeches we deliver. Some of 
our people go to distant countries abroad to learn the art of 
publicity and social service. They come back full of very 
good ideas, which are totally inapplicable to India and 
which have no relation to conditions here. These experts 
speak to out people mvvays which are foreign to them and, 
therefore, do not convey much understanding. It lias always 
surprised me that anyone should seek to learn the art of 
approaching our people in foreign countries. The only real 
way of conveying any message to the people is to be in tune 
with them, to live with them, to speak their language and to 
understand thf ix wavs The art ot publicity in India can be 
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learnt much more by mixing with out own people on 
friendly terms and, more particularly, m understanding 
their songs and dances. The art of social service m India can 
be learnt much more by going to Sevagram or many other 
like places in India than by going to the social service centies 
or publicity experts of America. I do not know how many of 
you have heard of Tukodji Maharaj. 10 who functions 
specially in Madhya Pradesh He is a man of religion in the 
widest sense of the word, not sectarian, but he has undertaken 
to develop the countryside and by fitting himself into the hie 
of the people, he is bunging about a silent revolution m 
handi eds of villages. Without the slightest external help, he 
is doing something which the people running our community 
projects might well envy. 

18 A part of the Republic Day celebrations was a rally of 
the National Cadet Corps in Delhi. This consisted of both 
boys and girls and there were the new auxiliaries. I was glad 
to see them. The time has, however, come for us to extend 
this N.C.C. rapidly all over the country. In particular, the 
auxiliary N.C.C. should include in its scope all the colleges 
and schools in India. We give them this training not to 
produce regular soldiers, but to improve them in many 
ways, both physically and mentally. You know that the 
N C.C. cadets have done very good work in the social service 
sphere. But the main thing is to discipline this younger 
generation. I hope, therefore, that your Government will 
encouiage in every way both the senior and junior wings of 
the N.C.C. as well as the auxiliaries. Any money spent on 
them is well spent. We aie continually talking about student 
indiscipline and other troubles that we are having in our 
colleges and universities. Let us improve oui educational 
systems and methods by all means, but let us lay stress on this 


10. (1009 1968) Social and spiritual leader; took part m the national 
movement and devoted himself to national reconstruction with emphasis 
On khadi, village industries, prohibition, illiteracy eradication and 
Hurijan uplift; founded Sri Guiudeo Sevashram at Nagpur, 1947 and 
C uru K j Ashram at Mozart i Amravau district 1954 
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obvious way of improving our younger generation. I he 
Territorial Array and its auxiliary should also be expanded 
rapidlv. 

19. In Korea, the chapter of the functioning of our 
custodial force is gradually coming to an end. The gieat 
bulk of the prisoners of war have been handed back to the 
detaining sides. 11 Both of them protested and objected to 
some of our decisions, but we stuck to them and the P.OWs 
were handed over. It is true that the U.N. Command 
immediately released them, contrary to our wishes in the 
matter What is worse is that these P.OWs were handed 
over to the South Korean Government and the Formosa 
Government. 

20. At present only 121 P.O.W.s remain with the custodial 
force. Of these 1 7 are persons who were being tried by court 
martial for grave offences. In some cases, the trial was almost 
over and piima faciec ases had been established against these 
P.O.W.s The trial could not be concluded because the U. N 
Command lefused to give facilities for it towards the end 
The defence witnesses could not come. Obviously the right 
course would be for these Dials to be concluded, while our 
forces are there. If that does not happen, and it is unlikely to 
happen in view of U.N. Command’s views in this matter, 
then the only course open to us is to hand them over to the 
U N. Command expressly asking them to continue the trial 

21. Then there are 104 P.O.W.s who refused to be repatriated 
and, at the same time, did not want to be handed over to then 
old detaining sides. Some of them wanted to go to neutral 
countries. These people are offering a problem to us. If we 
can settle their future by reference to other countries, we 
shall send them there. Those, whose future < unnot be settled 
before we leave, will have to be brought over by us to India 
We cannot leave them there. Indeed some of them threaten to 
commit suicide if we leave them there in this way. It is likely 
that we may have to bring about 30 or 40 such P.O.W.s to 
India for a temporary stay here till their late is decided. 


1 On i>3 January 1954 
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22 The Kashmir Prime Minister, Bakshi Ghulam Moham- 
mad, has been in Delhi 12 with some of his colleagues, 
discussing the constitutional set up as between Kashmir and 
India. These talks have had a satisfactory result. The 
Kashmir Government will soon put up certain proposals 
before their Constituent Assembly for implementing the 
Delhi Pact of 1952 and deciding various other matters also, 
including mat of financial integration. 

23 In my last letter to you, i referred to the urgent necessity 
of our revising our administrative rules and regulations. In 
this connection, I should like to remind you that the 
Planning Commission gave a good deal of thought and have 
discussed these at some length m the Five Year Plan. The 
conclusions in those chapters of the Five Year Plan were 
arrived at after long discussion between Ministers and the 
Planning Commission. Unfortunately, little has been done 
to give effect to them. I think that both the Central 
Government and the State Governments should refer to 
these chapters of the Planning Commission's report and 
immediately give effect to the recommendations made. Later 
I hope to write to you about certain other proposals that are 
being considered in this connection. 

24 I am leaving tomorrow for Allahabad where I shall 
spend two days at the time of the Kumbh Mela. 13 From there 
I am going to Travancore-Cochin for five days’ stay m 
connection with the coming elections. I hope to return to 
Delhi on the lOthFebiuary, On the 12th and 13th and again 
on the 1 6th February, I shall go to Pepsu, also on an election 
tour. Parliament, as you know, will open on the 15th 
Februas y . I hope to remain in Delhi more or less continuously 
aftet the 1 6th. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


12. Between 27 and 31 January 1954. 

13 A i el ‘g'^’is assembly once every twelve years at the confluence of the 
Ya nuna Canga and th underground S u n A 1 aha bad. 



New Delhi 
15 March, 1954 


My dear Chief Minister, 

It seems an age since I wrote to you last. It is in fact six weeks 
I have thus missed two of my fortmgfatlies. And yet, this 
period of six weeks has been Cull of notable events on which I 
would have written to you. These events have crowded in 
upon us, one after the other, and left ns little time to consider 
the full significance of each. As it is, the first quarter of every 
year is probably the busiest season for us in India. It is full of 
important conferences. The year begins with the Science 
Congress, somewhere in India, and we have the annual 
session of the National Congress. Both of these, and of 
course especially the latter, take up a great deal of time and 
energy of some of us. Many of these conferences attract 
eminent visitors from ab&oad and they take up a lot of time 
Then we have the Republic Day celebrations, which are 
becoming fuller and more significant year after year. This 
year there was the Kambh Me/a, culminating in tragedy 1 
There were also general elections in two Sta tes, Travancore- 
Cochin 2 and Pepsu. 3 There were the developments in Korea, 
with which we were intimately concerned, as the burden of 
decision fell on us, because of the conflict of views between 
the two Commands. The U.S. military aid to Pakistan was 


1. On 3 Febtuary. the mam bathing day, 500 people weie killed and 
over 1000 injured in a stampede caused by the procession of the Wagu 
sadhus. 

2 In the elections held In February 1954, the Congress having fa tied to 
secure an absolute majority decided on II March to support the Fiaja 
Socialist Pai ty Ministry headed by P.T. Filial. 

3. The Congress securing 37 out of 60 seats formed on 8 March a 
Ministry headed by Raghbir Sirgh. 
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an issue which naturally created a powerful impression all 
over India, not to mention other commies, and compelled us 
to consider various aspects of our policy afresh. There was 
the Governors’ Conference. 4 Two of our most important 
v, shots were the Prime Minister of Ceylon* and the Prime 
Minister 6 of Canada. Then there ha sheen the budget session 
m Pailiameot. 7 

2 This is a very brief summary of some of our activities and 
the problems that we have had to face. In the outside world 
strange and unexpected things have happened, more 
particularly in Egypt 8 and Syria, 3 and the Berlin Four- 
Power Conference has been held, 10 yielding little result, but 
at least taking one small step forward in deciding upon a 

4. Tin? conference of Governors and Rajpcaro ukhs was held on I and 2 
March 1953 

5. Sir John Fotelawnia visited T ndia from 35 to !9 January 1954. India 
and Sn Lanka signed an agreement, agreeing to take steps to stop illegal 
immigration. 'The Sii Lankan Government also agreed to register all 
people t sf Indian origin by the end of 1955. The agreement was ratified by 
both Governments on 13 February 1954. 

6 Louis Stephen St Laurent (1887-1973). Barrister and politician 
Minister of Justice and Attorney-General of Canada, 1941-46 and 1948, 
Pnnie Minister, 1948-57: Leader oi the Opposition, 1957-58. visited India 
from 21 to 28 February 1954. 

7. On 15 February, the President addressed a joint session of the two 
Houses and on 19 and 27 February the railway and general budgets 
lespectively were presented to Pailiaraent. 

8. On 25 February, Abdel Nassei took over from Neguib as Premier 
On 8 March, Neguib was reappointed as Premier and Nasser became 
Military Governor and Vice-Piesident. 

9. Serious riots broke out in Damascus .following a coup over- 
throwing Piesident ShishakJi’s Government on 25 February. On 1 March, 
M Harhem Atassi, taking over as new President, announced that the 
Constitution adopted in 1950 bad been restored and a ruture Parliament 
would diaw up a new Constitution. 

10. The Foieign Ministers of the U.S.S.R., U.S.A.. U.K.. and France, 
meeting m Berlin from 25 January to 18 February, tailed to reach 
agreement on the German question, the problem of European security, 
the Austrian question, the situation in Indo-China and on the question of 
disarmam ent They however agreed to meet again in G eneva on 26 April 
to discuss the Korean and Indo-Ch na questions 
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conference to be held at Geneva in April next at which the 
People’s Government of China is also to be represented. 

3. I could have written much to you about these and other 
matters because they deserve our consideration. But the very 
abundance of these activities has absorbed all my time and 
prevented me from writing. I am very sorry ioi this because i 
attach importance to my keeping in touch with you in this 
and other ways. Perhaps I tend sometimes to undertake to do 
more than my capacity would justify. I have had a warning 
of this only recently on returning from a brief but intensive 
tour in Madhya Bharat. 11 1 have spent the last five days more 
or less in bed recovering from a slight infection. It was 
nothing serious, but it did indicate that I was overdoing 
things. Indeed I am dictating this lettei from bed. My doctors 
and. friends insist on my going slower in future. There is 
absolutely nothing to worry about, but I suppose I shall 
have to agree not to rush about quite so much as I have done 
in the past I hope you will bear with me if I cannot 
undertake quite so many engagements in future as I have 
thus far done. 

4. I do not quite know what subjects I should write to you 
about now out of the multitude that I have in my mind. Both 
the internal and external situations deserve our closest 
attention. We have to be wide awake all the time and 
responsive to new trends, new forces, new ideas, new 
developments. Nothing is more unwise than complacency. 
The U.S. military aid to Pakistan 1 ^ is a very vital 
development with far-reaching consequences. There is no 
need for us to take up an alarmist view of the situation, but 
this does require rethinking in many ways. I shall refer to 
this matter a little later. 

1 1 From 7 to 10 March 1954. 

1 2. The Prime Minister of Pakistan announced on 22 February that his 
Government had asked the U.S. Government for military assistance but 
said that Pakistan had not offered any military bases to the U S.A. On 25 
February, President Eisenhower agreed to comply with Pakistan’s request 
and on 1 9 May 1954 the Defence Assu Agreen ent between Pakistan 
and the l SA. was signed in Karachi. 
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5 The general elections that took place in Pepsu and 
Travancore-Cochin also deserve careful analysis. Broadly 
speaking, we have won handsomely in Pepsu and have been 
gravely disappointed at the result of the Travancore-Cochm 
elections, where we expected a much greater success. And 
yet, we must always remember that the actual result in 
Travancore-Cochm was not so bad as people imagined 
Actually the Congress Party bettered its position somewhat 
In numbers it was slightly better and in voting strength it 
was much better than two years ago. Nevertheless, it is true 
that the majority of the electorate voted for the various 
parties of the Opposition. The position in Travancore- 
Cochm is still rather a fluid one and much depends upon the 
final decision of the Praja Socialist Party, which, though 
relatively small in numbers, occupies a position of vantage. 
Normally the Congress Party, which is the biggest single 
party, would have attempted to form d Ministry with the 
co-operation of others, if such co-operation was available 
Indeed, in the circumstances in Travancore-Cochin, no 
single party can form a Government, without the active or 
passive co-operation of some other group. The Congress 
Party deliberately, and I think rightly, has not put itself 
forward as a claimant lor the Ministry, in spite of its 
dominant position. 

6 The el ection in 1 ravancore-Cochm has shown us that it 
is quite likely that in future clear single-party majorities 
might not be available in States. The lesult would be some 
foim of coalitions between like-minded groups or a fluid 
and unstable state of affairs. We must think of such 
situations from the broadest national point of view and not 
merely from a narrow party viewpoint We must accept this 
type ol development and adapt ourselves to it. Another 
important line of thought flowing from the Travancore- 
Cochin elections is that there is a vague feeling of 
dissatisfaction among the electorate with the present 
governments. I do not think this goes far and to some extent 
it is natural in a democratic set-up Fvery existing 
Covemment 1 as to face that desire for a change in the 
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electorate, I am. however, refern ng to something deep- 3 ! 
than that. It is a feeling that the Congiess is not piogressitc 
enough and 13 becoming a little too static and conservative 
It is easy of course for an op position party to talk 111 a big way 
and people in responsible positions have necessarily to be 
more careful both in their talk and in their policies 
Personally I have a fanly high opinion of the intelligence of 
the Indian electorate. They may make many mistakes ana 
they are quite capable of being swept awav by some 
momentary urge but, by and large, they are as good an 
electorate as anywhere else. Travelling about a good deal 
and meeting large mnnbeis of people in vanous parts of the 
country, I make myself receptive to their feelings ana 
reactions. The impression I get is, and this is derived not 
only from the general public but even from the Congiess 
rank and file, that ve are not moving fast enough and are 
much too cautious and conservative. That, I think, correctly 
represents the viewpoint of even the Congress as a whole and 
more so of some oilier groups. It is true that the people 
generally have, l think, a great deal of faith m the present 
leadership and oui achievements have not been inconsi- 
derable. 1 am pointing this out to you because we have to 
keep wide awake and always in touch with the mind of cm 
people It is only then that we can give it proper direction 
Before doing so, of course, we have to direct our own minds 
consciously in that particular direction. We aie passing 
through a special stage when the period of the lust Five Year 
Plan is gi a dually coming to an end and thoughts are being 
directed to the drawing up of the second Five Year Plan 
T. hat is just the time when we have to think anew about oui 
approaches and not be afraid of self-criticism 

7 You know that latest developments in legal d to the IJ S 
military aid to Pakistan and you must have seen my 
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statement m Parliament. 13 This mattei has been before us for 
the last three or four months, and we had repeatedly given a 
clear expression of our opinion. The United Slates took 
tneir final decision and, inevitably, our decision followed It 
must be remembered that this is no sudden or new 
development, as for the last two or three years theie has been 
this tendency visible m the United States. Practically all the 
policies of the U.S. have been increasingly based on military 
considerations and the prospect of a third world war. It is 
called a policy of containment of the Communist world 
Attaching importance to military factors alone, they have 
tended to ignore other major factors. A military base 
becomes more important than the goodwill of people. There 
a r t, I believe, over 200 American military bases all over the 
world, outside the United States The result of this policy 
has led the United States to support reactionary as well as 
colonial regimes in various parts of the world. Some of the 
symbols of the “free world”, for which America stands, are 
Syngman Rhee, Chiang Kai-shek and Bao Dai. It is not 
surprising that these symbolic figures do not bring visions of 
freedom in people’s minds. In North Africa. French 
colonialism is directly oi indirectly supported bv the United 
States. In Spam, the fascist regime has entered into an 
alliance with the U.S. 14 This process is now continuing m 
Western Asia, often at the expense of the United Kingdom 
Logically, from a purely military point of view this addition 
to bases and points of vantage might perhaps be justified, 


13 On 1 March, Nehru described U S miluary aid to Pakistan as a 
form of U S. mteivenuon in Indo-Pakistan affairs which would have a 
direct efleLi on the Kashmir issue He said that. Eisenhower's offer of 
military aid had increased tension in thearea while Pakistan continued to 
refuse to sign a no- war declaration with India. He also announced that the 
Indian Government could no longer regard the U.S. observers in Kashmir 
as neutial 

M On 26 September 1953, the U.S A and Spam signed a 20-yeai 
defence agreement which provided for the development and use of naval 
and a r bases on Span lsI so by he L inted States n t* um for the supply 
of m 1 L rv equ pment to Spam 
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though there is no such thing as a purely military point of 
view when larger questions of strategy are considered 
People count and the urges of large numbers of them cannot 
be ignored In the United States, what is called McCarthyism 
has become a very important force which almost openly 
challenges even the President and the Admmistiation. U S 
policy has thus both in the domestic and the international 
field, tended to become more conservative and rather tied up 
with reactionary elements m various pans of the world 
America, instead of appearing as a liberating force, takes on 
the guise of something the reverse of it m the minds of many 
people in Asia and Africa. There is an obvious tendency to 
dictate the policies of other countries and a resentment 
where the other country does not fall in line. Even gieat 
countries like the United Kingdom are told openly what 
they should do and what they should not do. A recent 
statement by the American Assistant Secretary of State 
clearly indicated that the United States wish to have a 
dominating position in Asia. 15 

8 All this is justified on the plea of stopping Communist 
aggression. It is not dear how far this affects the Communist 
countries, except in so far as that the cold war continues and 
a shooting war is kept in view. But immediately this policy 
does affect the policies and freedom of other countries, 
notably in Asia. I have dealt with this aspect frequently in 
my pubic statements 16 and I need not emphasize it. What I 
would like you to bear in mind is that dm ing the last two or 
three years American policy has been concerned with 
Kashmir for two reasons. One is its geogtaphical position 
from the military point oi view and the possibility of having 
abase in the heart of Asia. The other is the possibility of rich 
mineral wealth in Kashmir. An important element in 


15 Walter S Robertson, the Assistant Secretary of State, told the House 
Appropriations Sub-Committee of the U.S. Congress on 26 January that 
"U.S must dominate Asia for an indefinite period and pose a military 
threa* to Communist China until t breaks up 'memally “ 

16 On 22 December 9S3 and 9 3 January 1959 
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American policy appears to be to contiol the sources of 
mineral wealth m various parts of the world. The U.S is rich 
in its mineral resources, but it is exhausting them rather fast 
Hence its desire to control other sources, more especially 
those which have what are called strategic minerals. 

9 In the Kashmir conflict, the XJ S. naturally incline 
towards Pakistan because Pakistan was a more pliable 
country. Indeed, Pakistan has been working for some kind 
of a close arrangement with the U.S. for the last two or 
three years. Pakistan’s objective had little to do with the 
Communist countries and had almost everything fo do with 
India. The U S. also gradually began to woo Muslim 
countries. More and rnoie conscious of their destiny of world 
leadeiship. they have tried to push out the U K. from the 
Middle East and take then position as the leading power 
there. This has been no sudden development and has been a 
long-term policy. Step by step they have come to this 
agreement with Pakistan This agreement is not, in terms, a 
military alliance, and yet, in effect, it is something more than 
that, and Pakistan passes under U.S. political and military 
influence. We do not know the volume of military aid that 
might be given. This is indeterminate and can be increased 
at will. It is unreasonable to imagine that the United States 
has deliberately adopted this basic policy even at the expense 
of in j ui ing its i elations with India, merely to give some little 
aid to Pakistan. That aid is bound to be substantial. A 
military mission has already gone to Pakistan. 17 There will 
no doubt be surveys of mineral resources, particularly of 
uranium and othei strategic minerals. There will be 
construction of airfields and communications and probably 
particular attention will be paid to air development. As a 
matter ol fact, Pakistan has not got the trained personnel to 
deal with these developments I have little doubt that 
Ament an technical personnel will come there m large 


7 Hie t S m lary ns n amvrd n Karacl on 22 Ma ch 1954 
iiak nmendatioi so n lary aid to Pak stan 
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numbeis it must be temembered that the United Suu> 
seldom iunction m a small way. In effect, therefore, Pakistan 
becomes a base for Atnericin poiitual and mill tat y atm uy 

10. So far as Pakistan is concerned, I am quite sure that 
they have no fear of a Russian or Chinese invasion. A look at 
the map will convince anyone that it is almost physically 
impossible for such an invasion to take place across some of 
the highest mountains in the world. Obviously, Pakistan 
thinks of utilizing this aid against India. It is pi obably a fact 
that the U.S. Government do not want this to happen and 
will discourage it. But they have not been able to hold 
Syngman Rh.ee in Korea 

1 1 . All this poses difficult problems for us. For us to accept 
this American policy or fall m line with Pakistan and act ept 
American military aid would be to wnte off our freedom and 
indeed. i<> wnte off Asian freedom. I f so happens that India is 
practically the only country which has shown some 
independence and self-respect in this matter. For India to 
surrender would be not only an Asian but a world tragedy 
Of coui se, we have no intention of doing so and the country 
has clearly indicated what it thinks about this matter. 

12. The giving of military aid by the U.S. to Pakistan, m 
the peculiar circumstances of Indo-Pakistan conflicts, is a 
cleai bieach of neutrality by the U.S. The U.S., therefore, 
cannot be considered a neutral country in so fai as any 
disputes between India and Pakistan are concerned. A 
natural consequence of this was that we should ask for the 
withdrawal of U.S. observers in Kashmir. We have done so. 1 * 
The Secretary-General of the U.N. has not given any firm 
answer yet but has advanced certain rather weak arguments 
against it. 13 There is nothing in those arguments and we 


18. On I March 1954. 

19. To Nehru's demand for withdrawal of the U.S. observers from 
Kashmir, the Seaetary-General, Dag Hammarskjold, said on 10 March 
that the observers owed their allegiance to the UN j dtlnr conduct 
shou d be judged as U N off rials irrespective of their nationality 
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shall politely but firmly insist on the withdrawal of these 
observers. 

13. Other questions arise relating to American aid to India 
and the laxge numbeis of U.5. citizens who are functioning 
m various technical and other capacities m India. There is 
no reasois for us to act in this matter in a huiry or without 
full thought. But we must recognize that things cannot 
remain where they are. They must move in one direction or 
the other Wc cannot permit facilities to any foreign element 
lor propaganda or psychologically undermining of ihe 
position, we have taken up. This is too serious a matter tobe 
dealt with casually. 

14 The leaotions in the Middle Eastern countries and in 
Burma, Ceylon and Indonesia to the American aid to 
Pakistan have been to a large extent similar to those m 
India." 1 ’ This, of course, does not mean that all these 
countries will naturally adopt the same attitude as India s 
Their position is notalways strong and there are rival forces 
at play. But theie can be no doubt that there are large 
elements in these countries, and some even m Pakistan, who 
are opposed to this new form of economic and military 
intervention with a view to domination. 

15. We have to remember always that it is not for us any 
anti-Pakistani problem as such and certainly it must not be 
allowed to take the shape of a communal anti-Muslim 
problem. We must point out that almost all the Muslim 
countries m the Middle East or South East Asia have 
expressed, in greater or lesser degree, dislike of this U S. 
military aid to Pakis tan, We must base our case on the larger 
political and Asian considerations, as well as those, of 


20. For instance, some members of the Burmese Parliament belonging 
to the Peoples Unity Parts' said on 5 March that "U.S ai ms aid to Pakistan 
was an indirect threat to and pressure on the neutral policy of the Burmese 
Government” and denounced the "American interference in Asian 
Dr Tambunan Deputy Speaker of the lado n Pari ament, 
d the military alliance as an un acton the part of Pakistan 
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course, of our own freedom. Above all, we have to stress 
national solidarity and self-reliance. It may be that out of 
this trial we emerge stronger in the sense that we rely upon 
ourselves and forget for a while our petty internal 
differences. Our defence organization has to be kept up to 
the mark. We cannot compete in arms with Great Powers 
and it would be folly even to endeavour to do so. But it would 
be desirable for us to build up our second and third lines 
from the point of view of discipline and morale. That means 
strengthening our Territorials and our N.C.C , etc. All this 
requires careful thought and I shall not write to you much 
more about it at this stage. 

16. The Governors’ Conference that was held two weeks 
ago was a very interesting one and many important subjects 
were fully discussed. Probably you will get a note about it 
One subject that led to a good deal of discussion was 
education. We have had plenty of trouble with students, the 
latest instance of this being in Calcutta. It does little good to 
blame people for it even though they migb t be blameworthy 
We have to diagnose the malady and seek a cure. For my part, 
I am convinced that at the bottom level of education we must 
proceed much faster with the basic method. As for university 
education, which is perhaps giving more trouble now than 
any other, we had a note from Dr. Radhakrishnan. 21 With 
this note the Governors’ Conference was very largely in 
agreement. I am enclosing a copy of this note 22 as it might 
interest you. Teaching, at any level, depends ultimately on 
the quality of the teachers. 


21 The note underlined the need for “consolidation and not 
expansion” in higher education and for improvement of the quality of 
education. It recommended opening ot colleges specializing in applied 
sciences and technology and of occupational institutes. The note also 
emphasized the need to make the youth aware of the country’s rich 
heritage and thus help “to break down the communal, linguistic and 
provincial differences.” It also laid stress on making basic education the 
essential part of the curriculum in the rural areas 

22 Not pruned. 
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17. We also discussed how to expedite progress in Hindi. 
All were agreed that this was desirable. But it was pointed 
out pertinently that any attempt to push Hindi, especially m 
the South, might actually lead to greater obstruction 
Indeed, this was taking place. Therefore, we should proceed 
with some tact and certainly not in an aggressive manner 
The regional languages must always be given an important 
place and even English will have to have some place for 
some time to come. 


Yours sincerely. 
Jawaharlal Nehn. 



New Delhi 
9 April, 1954 


My dear Chief Minister,* 

\ou will remember the resolution passed at rtie Kalyam 
session of the Congress on "A Call to the Nation". 1 That 
resolution was not just a party resolution, but drew the 
attention of the country as a whole to the grave situation 
that had developed, both internationally and inremall v, 
and pointed out the necessity and urgency of our meeting it 
m an effective and united way. That call to the nation was 
generally welcomed, apart from any party, and there was a 
realization that we should make a great effort. 

2 Recent developments m the international field have 
brought home to our people even more the paramount 
impor tance of directing the country's energies and resources 
to the building up of the strength of the nation. The 
hydrogen bomb has become the symbol of the extreme 
gravity of the situation in the world. 2 We intend to keep out 
of war, even if this might unfortunately descend upon this 
world. But we cannot escape the consequences of world 
conflict and only our own internal strength esn save us then 

3 In the Kalyam resolution, special reference was made to 
the raising of a development loan which would appeal to 
small investors. We feel that the present is an opportune 


* A special letter in addition to die Fortnightly Letters 

1. See -tmr, p. 490 

2. On 1 and 26 March 1954, the United States carried out nuclear tests 
in Mai shall Islands in the South Pacific. Soon after the second test, the 
Japanese fishing crew reported radiation sickness. On 5 April, Attlee 
speaking jn the House of Commons, attacked U.S. tests as posing a '"grave 

danger to c v Luat on. 
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moment for making a broad-based appeal to the country for 
the support of such a Government loan which will be 
specially meant for development. In view of the national 
emergency, I feel that the loan ought to be a national loan, 
intended lo meet the r equipments both of the Central and of 
the State Governments. In this matter there should he full 
co-operation between the Central Government and the State 
Governments and there is no question of any competition 
with them. 

1 In consultation with the Reserve Bank of India, we have 
decided to issue a National Plan Loan on the 12th April, the 
lists lot which will open for subscription on the 19th. The 
Finance Minister will mtimate separately the amounts 
which would be available from the proceeds of the loan to 
the various States, which would otherwise have gone to the 
market this year. 

5 Meanwhile, I write to request that you, your colleagues 
m your Cabinet and the Government of your State should 
give the widest publicity to the loan and assist in securing 
the maximum amount of subscriptions for it. We have to 
approach not merely the big investors, but even more so the 
people of small means. I have no doubt that, properly 
approached, there is a 'vast field in this direction for us to 
explore. Recent experience shows that where a person of 
small means is approached, he reacts enthusiastically. The 
measure of the success of the loan will be a measure of our 
self-reliance and of our determination to meet all 
contingencies. 

6 Apai t from getting subscriptions to the loan from a veiy 
large number of persons, there is another advantage in thus 
linking these numerous subscribers to the national plan and 
the development of the country. In this way, they become 
partneis m this mighty undertaking and are likely then to 
take even more interest in it than they do now. 

7 I need not suggest to you the various methods of 
approaching the public. You will, no doubt, give thought to 
this and devise youi own procedure Among these methods 
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should be the use of the A.I.R. at suitable intervals. Public 
organizations should be approached to assist in this appeal. 
The point is that there should be a widespread and 
continuous appeal so as to make the entire population 
conscious of this effort. 

8. You will no doubt address your District Magistrates and 
other officials and ask them to give the fullest publicity to 
this appeal for the loan. 

3. I am enclosing 3 separately an appeal to the nation, on 
my behalf, for this National Plan Loan. This may be given 
suitable publicity and sent to such organizations, officials 
and non-officials, as you think necessary. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


3 Not printed. 



New Delhi 
14 April, 1954 


My dear Chief Minister, 

I am again writing to you after almost a full month. Events 
and work crowd in upon us and it is a little difficult to keep 
pace with them. The result is that many things about which 

1 would like to write to you have to be left out because, to 
some extent, they become out of date. 

2 I want to write to you today, more especially, about the 
very grave international situation that has arisen. This is m 
relation to Indo-China. Behind all this, of course, is the dark 
and tetrible shadow of the hydrogen bomb. 

3 You must have seen my statement 1 on the hydrogen 
bomb which I made before Parliament. In this I made some 
proposals which were simple and perfectly feasible. Ail that 
I suggested was that experimental explosions of this bomb 
should stop and there should be a standstill agieement in so 
far as these experiments were concerned between the powers 
concerned, which were the U.S.A. and the U.S.S.R. I did not 
even suggest that the preparation oi stockpilingofatomicor 
hydrogen bombs should cease. Further, I recommended that 
this matter should be considered by the disarmament 
commission 

4. My statement on the hydrogen bomb attracted a good 
deal of attention in many countries, chiefly because I gave 
expression to what innumerable people were feeling. The 
latest explosion of the hydrogen bomb at Bikmi 2 suddenly 
disclosed that an immense and unascertainable power had 


1 On 2 Apnl 1954. 

Z On 26 March 1954 
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been unleashed. A number of poor Japanese fishermen who 
were fishing far away suffered, and no one quite knows yet 
what the extent of the damage done by eating radioactive 
fish might have been. But the real shock came when it was 
realized that this weapon was going beyond human control 
and even human comprehension. Suddenly people realized 
that a war in which these weapons were used would mean 
utter destruction for vast areas of the earth's surface. There 
could be no victor or defeated as in ordinary wars, only an 
almost universal ruin might be the result. The popular 
reaction to this was natuial and, if I may say so, healthy. But 
those who control this terrible engine of destruction 
evidently thought otherwise. 

5 Soon after I had made my statement in Parliament on 
the hydrogen bomb, I received a brief and moving message 
from Sir Winston Churchill, Prime Minister of the United 
Kingdom. 3 He expressed bis very grave concern at these 
developments which threatened the world and said that we 
must do something to prevent the catastrophe which 
appeared to loom ahead. He said further that he would have 
liked to have consultation with the Prime Ministers of the 
Commonwealth countries if this had been possible. I replied 
to him 4 in suitable teims, drawing attention to the 
proposals I had made in regard to the hydrogen bomb 1 
added that I thought the situation was serious enough for us 
to consult each other. 

6 The next day, Sir Winston Churchill spoke in the 
British House of Commons and I must say that his speech 
was a great disappointment. 5 It did not fit in with the 
message he had sent me. Evidently, something had 


3. On 4 April 1954 

4. On 4 April 1954. 

5. On 5 April 1954, Churchill expressed his belief that the experiment 
had increased the chances of peace rather than those of war but said he 
would ask the U.S. Government to cease their experiments. As regards the 
bactenological fall-out as a result of the experiments he thought the 
reports tended to be greatly exaggerated. 
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happened in those two days which made him change his 
mind or express himself differently. His speech was 
criticized even by the Conservative newspapers in England 
as a surrender to the American demand. It must be remem- 
bered that the United Kingdom is in special danger if war 
breaks out. A very few hydrogen bombs, it is calculated 
would put almost an end to Great Britain, As England is 
now a base for atomic bombs, it is also an obvious target 
Hence the reaction of the British people is easv to 
understand. 

7 I do not know' why Sir Winston Churchill expressed 
himself in Parliament as he did, because this was not only 
not :n tune with his previous message to me, but was unlike 
him. One can only assume that great pressure was brought 
to bear upon him by the II. S. Government. The U S 
Government apparently does not even consult its principal 
al lies in important matters of policy and presents them with 
accomplished facts to which they have to agree, for the price 
of disagreement is a breach in the united front of the Western 
Powers. This has created a good deal of discontent m 
England and France, but, nevertheless, the Governments of 
these I wo countries fall in line with the U.S. after, no doubt, 
protesting m private. 

8 This hydrogen bomb incident must be seen in the 
context of other developments. There is now what is called 
the “Dulles policy 5 '. Mr. Dulles and others in the United 
States have declared that if there is any aggression on the part 
of the Communist countries they will instantly and 
massively retaliate using atomic weapons and bombs. He 
has also stated, in connection with the Far East, that the U S. 
would, in such a case, attack the mainland of China. 6 It was 
rather odd for these threats to be held out just w r hen 


6 On 2 March 1954, Dulles declared that Communist domination of 
Irdo-China and South East Asia “should not be passively accepted but 
shouldbeme by united act on w th nsequertccs wh ch might not be 
confined to Indo- 
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preparations were being made to meet m conference in 
Geneva to consider the Korean and the Indo-China problem 
Nothing very special had happened and the reasoning 
behind these terrible threats was not dear. There had been, it 
is true, some intensive fighting in Indo-China, where the 
Viet Minh forces were investing a fortress occupied by the 
French. 7 * But this kind of warfare had taken place in Indo- 
China for several years with its ups and downs. It would 
appear that it was not so much the developments in Indo- 
China that made Mr. Duiles issue his threats, but rather the 
development of Mr. Dulles’ policy. 

9. Later Mr. Dulles stated 2 that Chinese intervention m 
Indo-China had come veiy neai the borderline. The 
instances he gave 'were that there was some Chinese senior 
military officer advising the Viet Minh troops and anu 
aircraft guns had been supplied by the Chinese. This may or 
may not be true. But even if it is true, it could baldly be 
termed as any majoi inteivention. On the other hand, it is 
well known that the United States are giving massive help in 
the shape of bombing aircraft and militaiy weapons and 
supplies to the French. 9 

10. To say, as Mr. Dulles did, that the Chinese were very 
near the borderline of aggression in Indo-China meant that 
we might be very near the massive retaliation which Mr 
Dulles promised in case of aggression. That made the 
situation a very grave one. 

11. The next step that Mr. Dulles has taken is to induce 
other countries, notably the United Kingdom and France, to 
join the United States in declaring what is called a collective 
defence to ensure peace, security and freedom of South East 
Asia and the Western Pacific. This means, in the present 
context, that all the countries joining in would help the 


7. Viet Minh forces launched on 13 March 1954 a major attack on Dien 
Bren Phu. Heavy fighting continued throughout March and April. 

8 On 5 April 1954 

9 See ante p 420 
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French in Indo-China against the Viet Minh. As I write, a 
statement has been issued which indicates that Mr. Dulles 
has met with a good deal of success in his endeavour and 
these countries have stated that they are ready to take part m 
this system of collective defence. 10 They have added, 
however, that they will wait for the Geneva Conference m 
the hope that this might lead to a restoration of peace m 
Indo-China. 

12 The conterence at Geneva will be held in less than two 
weeks 1 time. 11 Only the incurable optimist can expect any 
good to come out of it because everything has been done to 
make it infructuous. There is no atmosphere of peace or 
negotiation. One is led to imagine that a special effort has 
been made in order that the Geneva Conference might fail 
and then this collective defence scheme for South East Asia 
might come into effect. In other words, far from looking 
forward to a step towards some kind of a settlement or even 
to an easing of tension, we have to face continuous and 
increased tension with the prospect of a much worse 
development at any time. I do not know what the attitude of 
the Soviet Union or of China might be. But it is a little 
difficult to imagine that they will go to this Geneva 
Conference merely to sign on the dotted line. 

13 The situation in Indo-China and the new turn that 
American policy has taken is a matter of far-reaching 
importance. In fact, the U.S. have taken what might well be 
described as a fateful decision which offers two alternatives 
One is that the Soviet Union and China should climb down 
completely and practically surrender in so far as several 
important matters are concerned; the other is an inevitable 
and rapid drift to a major conflict. As it is unlikely that the 


10 A communique issued simultaneously from London and 
Washington on 18 April 1954 stated that Britain, United States, France 
Australia, New Zealand and Thailand and other interested countries were 
examining the feasibility of collective defence arrangements for South 
East Asia and the Western Pacific, 

1 1 The confer opened on 26 April 1954. 
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Soviet Union and China will, in effect, surrender, the 
chances of the other m crease. Thus, the decision of the U $ 
taken recently is in effect to force the issue both militarily 
and politically in Indo-China. Indo-China is chosen, not 
only because it is consideied important hut also in order to 
set an example which might apply to other problems. 

14. All this might be seen m the larger context of American 
policy m Pakistan and in Western Asia, as well as m tiie rest 
ot the world, excluding the Communist count! ies. Probably 
the United States believe that this policy ol all-out fence and 
threats will succeed without precipitating a large-scale war 
In anv ev ent, it is a big and dangerous gamble. This affects 
the enure world but, more particularly, Asia. Asia has been 
and wall continue to be the scene of hydrogen bomb 
experiments and ot war in which Asians are made to tight 
Asians. It may be that it will be Asians again who will have 
the unfortunate piivilege of experiencing the effects of 
atomic bombing Meanwhile, exnerne pressuie wall no 
doubt be exercised in vaiious Asian countries just as it. is 
being exercised in some European ones. Thailand, the 
Philippines, Formosa and South Korea are, of course, lined 
up aheady. Pakistan has joined this gioup. The countries of 
Western Asia are experiencing these pressure tactics. No 
doubt, some of the countries in South East Asia will have a 
like experience. All this affects India. India presumably is 
supposed some time or other to fall into line under heavy 
piessuie or to be isolated. 

15. There is another aspect of this question. The United 
States is now definitely trying to function as world leader. At 
any rate, it regaids itself as such and any country that does 
not fall in line with her policy meets with her displeasure 
The idea of the old Monroe Doctrine' 12 is now extended to 


12. The U S President, James Monroe, in a message to the U S 
Congress on 2 December 1 82 X had dedat ed that I he American continents 
were no longer open tor colonization by the Euiopean powers and that the 
U S would view with displeasure any violation of this policy. This 
statement came to be known as the Monroe doctrine 
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cover file entire world except the Communist countries 
Also, it is interesting to note that the justification for 
intervention m Indo-Chma is said to be the fact that the 
lawful and friendly Government of Vietnam is attacked bv 
Viet Mmh, the lawful Government in Vietnam being the 
Fiench colonial Government, whatever other form it may 
take. Therefore, colonialism has to be protected because n is 
lawful and recognized. This reminds one of the Holy 
Alliance in 19th Genturv Europe which was meant to protect 
all the old kings and feudal legimes. All this is done in the 
name ol assuring peace, security and freedom. 

16 I have written at some length about this subject, 
because I would like you to appreciate the crisis that has 
come upon the world and which may well have serious 
consequences toi us in India. All this necessitates hard 
thinking and united action by us and putting aside all our 
petty conflicts and differences of opinion. It is manifest that 
we in India aie noi going to barter away our freedom oi oui 
independence of action undei any pressure or threats I 
might mention that vee were asked recently by the U S 
Government foi permission to send a large number of 
transport aircraft carrying troops to Indo-Chxna. We could 
not possibly permit this as we had not pei nutted the French 
during past years to send their troops across or o\ er India f 
understand that the Government of Burma has also refused 
permission, I presume they will now be sent around na 
Colombo. 

17 Soon thete will be the meeting at Geneva, which has 
ev^n less chances of success now than before. Much will 
depend upon the Soviet attitude, but the issue is a grave one, 
because Mi Dulles appears to be a determined man and he 
has got both the atomic bomb and the hydiogen bomb. 

18 You must have been following the course of events m 
Pondicherry and die other Fiench settlements in India. 1 his 
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is a completely spontaneous movement * ■ Naluially we 
sympathize wiih it, bui we have (tied to observe interna- 
tional deconun and have Irli. the door open for peaceful 
negotiations with Fiance It all existing Govt mments are 
supposed to he lawful and therefore entitled to continue as 
such, as m the ease ol Vietnam, then it may we!! be said that 
this argument can apply to the French and Portuguese 
settlements in India Probably the LbS. Government will not 
go thus far , bur the policy thev are pursuing m other partsof 
the world would be on a line with this 

19. I shall lie going to Colombo on the 27ih ol this month 
Some of these matters will, no doubt, come up lor discussion 
there It is difficult to imagine that all the Prime Ministers 
there will come to any kmc! of an agreement, because 
Pakistan at least is fully tied up with Id S policy and much 
piessuic has been exercised on the other c outlines. 

20. Since I wrote to you Iasi, much has happened in India. 
In Trjvancor e-Cochin, a PSP. Government, under Shri 
Pattom Thanu Pillai. H has been formed 1 * and is 
functioning The Congress Party there, which is the biggest 
single paitv. is supporting this Government hom outside 
In Madras, Shri Rajagopalac.han 1 ' 5 resigned owing to ill 
health and Shii Kamaraj Nadar 17 has just formed a Govern- 
ment 16 which consists largely of Ministers from Rajaji’s 


13 A non -violent mass movemt nt in support ot union v. ilh India was 
Idinn bed mi 27 Man h 195 1 by die French India Sc x uilist Party with the 
support ol oilier political parties. The movement con inured to grow in 
stiengih and populauty 

14 (1886-1970) Chief Minister of Tiavanecne, 1948; Chief Minister of 
Tiavancore-Codun, 1954; Chief Minister ot Kerala, l%0-62; Governor of 
Punjab, 1962-64 and Andhra Pradesh, 1964-68 

15 Pillar was sworn in as Chief Minister on 16 March 1954 

16 For b fn Vol, 1 , p. lfl. He resigned on 8 Apnl 1954 

17. K Kamaraj Nadar (1903-1975). Congressman from Tamil Nadu, 
President, Tamil Nadu Congress Committee, 1940-51, Chief Minister of 
Madras, 1934-63, President, Indian National Congress, 1963-67 

18 He was sworn non Ap 954 



Cabinet Shri Rajagopalachari undertook the burden oi 
the Chief Ministership of Madras State at a critical and 
difficult moment when he was well entitled to rest. He 
brought about a great change in the State and Madias and 
India must be grateful to him for his great services. His 
iccoid of service in India is unique. Although he has retired 
and has rightly deserved his retirement and rest, we all hope 
that he will be available to guide and advise us m the 
difficult days ahead 


Yours sincerelv 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


My deal Chief Minister.* 


New Delhi 
23 April, 1954 


I should like 10 draw your particular attention to the 
programme and activities ol the Centra! Social Welfare 
Board. This Board ts undo taking three hundred welfare 
extension projects to be executed by the existing voluntary 
welfare organizations all over the country I am not writing 
m detail about this because you will no doubt have full 
particular about them from the Chairman of the Board, 
Shrimau Durgabai Deshmukh. 1 

2. This attempt that vie are making to encourage social 
welfare activities is, in a sense, rather unique ft is not some 
central authority that is doing rt all by itself; nor does the 
burden of this fall on the local soc ial welfare osganizations. 
It is a reitatn combination of the two, where the Central 
Boardcomes in as a helper and adviser and, at the same time, 
the local welfare organizations, who are best suited for it, 
undertake the work. In this way we can utilize the energy, 
enthusiasm and initiative of vast numbers of persons all over 
tlie country Three hunched organizations will be selected by 
the Boaid after a cvuelul consideration. In choosing areas 
and the manner of execution, the State Governments will 
naturally be consulted. 


# A special letter m addition to the Foilnightly Letters. 

1. {1909-1981). Took active part in national movement, member, 
Constituent Assembly of India, 1946-50; member. Planning Commission, 
1950-54, Chairman. Central .social Welfare Board. 1952-62 
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3, It is important that the States should constitute their 
State Social Welfare Advisory Boards to supervise this work 
and to be x link with the Central Board. It is suggested that 
these State Social Welfare Advisory Boards should not 
exceed nine members. Four of these might be nominated by 
the Central Board and four by the State, the Chairman to be 
nominated bv the State Government in consultation with 
trie Chairman of the Cenual Board. 

4 With the formation of the State Boards, there will be 
more decentralization in regard to social welfare work and 
that will be a desirable development. 

5. There is in India riot only a great reservoir of people 
desiring to do social woi k bu t there are quite a large number 
of organizations which have carried on this work effectively 
and efficiently. There are many trained persons in social 
work. Indeed, it surprises me that anyone should think of 
sending oui people to Europe or America to learn .social 
work. I am entirely opposed to this. If we have to do social 
work in India, we have to learn it in the environment of 
India and not in some entirely different country. We have 
thus not only a large field to work in but good material. The 
present attempt is to organize this material to the best 
advantage and to give it assistance. I am sure that you and 
your Government wall welcome this and give it every 
co-operation. 


Yours sinceieiy, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 
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New Delhi, 
26 April, 1954 


My dear Chief Minister, 

I am writing to you on the eve of my departure for Colombo. 
I expect to be away foi about a week. This Colombo 
Conference has received a good deal of public ity and, for a 
variety of reasons, probably unthought of by us sponsor, it 
has become important in the world’s eyes 1 1 is true that such 
a gathering of some Pi ime Ministers of Southern Asia can do 
a lot of good, more especially at the present moment when 
conflict rages in a part of Asia and further dangers lie ahead, 
which imperil fieedora. But a constructive altitude would 
require a common approach to our present-day problems. 
How tai that approach will be evident in Colombo is not 
easy to say now. There are obvious different es of opinion, on 
basic international matters, between India and Pakistan. We 
may not discuss the United States military aid to Pakistan 
there, but we must inevitably discuss the broader aspects of 
the United States policy in Asia and, in this context, the 
military aid to Pakistan lias to come in somewhere, as an 
illustration, if nothing else One should have thought that 
in these major problems affecting Asian countries, there 
should be a common approach, even though the emphasis 
may vary. I believe that, on the whole, there is that common 
approach in so far as India and Burma are concerned and, to 
a considerable extent, Indonesia also. Ceylon is rather new’ 
to these international problems and has really not faced 
them or given much thought to them. It has lived an isolated 
existence thus far, interested chiefly in its own changing 
economy and in world prices of rubber and tea, etc., and in 
the problem of people of Indian descent. For the rest, it has 
been largely tied up with the I nited Kingdom and has not 
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changed materially since i t became independent, though the 
outer symbols and trappings have changed. Because of its 
practical isolation in this wav, local problems, like that of 
the people of Indian descent, loom large. Behind this is a 
certain fear of the great land of India somehow over 
whelming Ceylon, not by military might but by very 
numbers. Hence the excessive importance they attach to 
limiting people of Indian descent or Indian sympathies 
They have, of course, also the problem of growing unem- 
ployment, and there again there is this fear of non-Ceylonese 
taking a growing share of the employment. 

2 We appreciate these natural reactions of the Ceylonese 
and allow for them in our dealings with Ceylon We have no 
desire to overwhelm Ceylon by numbers or in any other way 
It will make little difference to India as a whole whether a 
few hundred thousand persons more or less are absorbed m 
Ceylon. It would, of course, make a difference to those 
persons who will suffer if they are not treated properly and it 
is a matter of our self-respect too. But, we have always to 
remember this fear of the Ceylonese. Any so-called pressure 
tactics on our part tend to increase this feai, and, therefore 
make the solution a little more difficult. They begin to look 
away ftom India in matters of trade, etc., and rely on some 
distant country like England or, it may be, even Australia 
rather than India. And yet, every interest of theirs, including 
their basic cultural outlook, draws them to India, if but this 
fear was absent. Hence it is necessary for us not to say or do 
anything which adds to this fear complex. 

3 Unfortunately, certain politicians and some groups in 
Ceylon neither speak nor act wisely and repeatedly come in 
the way of a friendly settlement. Even the last Indo- 
Ceylonese Agreement 1 has had some rough treatment m 


1 See d li p 499 
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Ceylon.- and I am not ui all sure how im it will be carried 
out. It is not so much w hat is being done m Ceylon in regard 
to it. but list manner oi doing if and the span behind it all 
that has troubled uu and dial ha:-, irritated greath' the large 
number \ of people oi Indian deM'cut more If these people 
loseail hopeoliaii treatment in Ceylon, then they may well 
take to wrong courses.. They will antler no doubt il they do 
that, but tliev can give a great deal ol non hie to the 
Government of Ceylon, because of : .his, apart from larger 
reasons, the only wise course lor tne Government of Ceylon 
is to come to reasonable terms with shear and with us 

4. In spite of these political difficulties, there ishttledoubt 
that tire mass of the people of Ceylon iook more and more 
towards India, muth more so than any other country Even 
iti the huger political held, there is probably mote apprecia- 
tion oi India’s viewpoint f ban the policy ol the Government 
oi Ceylon might indicate. 

5. The Colombo Corbet erne is meeting at a critical stage, 
A few thousand miles a wav, the Geneva Conference is 
meeting with all the modern fanfare ol publicity. Vast 
numbers of delegates with their tamp-loliowm have 
gather! d i ri Geneva. Every national delegation there consists 
oi hum hens of persons and probably members of the press 
have gathered in equal numbers The tily of Geneva, 
irnpor lain as it, is, is not a big city, and this vast t rowd must 
tax il to the utmost 

6. Two days ago, I made a statement in the J louse of the 


2. On 7 March 1951, the .Sri Lankan Government asked 64 Indian 
wo! km employed at Raimalanj airport t< register themselves as Indian 
nauontds if they wished to retain their jobs India look strong-exception to 
this because the workers had been refused registration as Sri Lankan 
citizens to which they were entitled under the new agreement, and also the 
dema id I ad been nadewitl o p icons Iianoi w lie Government 
of India 
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People on Indo-China 3 You have no doubt seen this. It was 
after a great deal of thought that I made this statement and 
the pioposals contained in it. There is nothing remarkable 
about those pioposals, and jet to some people they might 
seem an odd and even a hiave approach. The fact is that the 
international atmosphere, has become so vitiated bv loud 
shouting and threats and sabre-tattling that the simplest and 
most ob\ ious courses sui prise one. All that I have suggested 
is really very simple and I dunk eery obvious, though it does 
not htin with the atmosphere of passion aLe denunciation oi 
each other that is so common now 

7 I ended my statement bv quoting h ora some words ot the 
Pope. I shall repeat them here for they bring out vividly our 
present-day international predicament. ''Peace”, he says, 
“cannot consist in an exasperating and costly relationship 
of mutual terror.'’ That is how we live today in mutual 
terror, which is both exasperating and costh, and which 
cannot possibly lead to peat e. I have ventured to point outsr 
my statement, in as restrained a mannei as possible, that this 
approach of threat and denunciation and ultimatum must 
be given up. I am not vain or optimistic enough to imagine 
that what I have said will produce a marked effect. But I hat e 
no doubt that vast numbers of people m the world will 
respond to it in the pioper spirit and, it may be that public 
opinion does sometimes make a difference even m Inter- 
national affairs. In any event, it is for us to try with humility 
and hnnness; we cannot guarantee results. It is enough for 
us if we can get out of this mental climate of fear and tenor 
When we talk of a peace area, we refer to many things, but 
essentially what I mean is an area free from this reign of fear 
and its progeny. 


3. In lus statement on 24 Apnl 1954, Nehru suggested that the 
question of (easefire should be given ptiority in the agenda for the 
conference and France, her three associated states, and \ let Minh should 
agree to a l easefii e Fie ui ged that the confei ence should commit France to 
gran p etf ndependen r to I do-Ch na and the b i, perwers should 
guaraiuet o mwrvenuon n e L st % an s tua jo 
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8 You will have seen the violent outbursts in America 
caused by oui refusal to peitnii American aiioalt. eat lying 
French troops from flying .moss India.' 1 This has angered 
many of the Senators and others i it the (haled Stales And 
yet, w e have laid down no new policy. For the last five or six 
years, we have consistently tot lowed the policy of not 
allowing any troops or wai materials touoss India by air 01 
otherwise. This is applied to the French going to I ndo- 
Chitia and to the Bntish going to Malaya. Having repea- 
tedly refused permission to Lhe French m past years, we 
could not possibly allow American aircraft to do tins. In 
war, that would be a definite breach o! neutrality. In the 
present state of partial shooting war and partial cold war, 
that would be equally bad, i! not worse from the point of 
view of our oft-repeated policy. And yet, this simple fact has 
not been even understood b\ these worthy American Sena- 
tors who are enveloped in fear and hatred of what they call 
the Communist menace, lo them everything must be 
subordinated to the one end of Amenta leading a crusade 
against every countiy wLh h is actually or potentially hkely 
to come under Communis! control. Even if that objective 
was considered justifiable, the methods employed appear to 
me lo ptoduce a central v tesiill. When tins contrary Jesuit 
becomes apparent anywhere, there is gieat irritation in the 
United States as if the lauil lay with other people and not 
with the policy they woe pursuing. It is astonishing how 
unwise and shot t-sighted American policy has been and 
continues to be, and how more and mote it relies on sheer 
forte and the might of the hydrogen bomb. It ts forgotten 
that nr spite of the hydrogen bomb, human beings still 
count. 


A. For example. New York Times on 23 April 1954 wrote that 
Nelnu should he reminded that "ihe leal road to lux-dorn m Indo-China 
doesuoilit ihiough Communm conquest, andafumdliei attitude on his 
pan lo weik and yo-wg *hat are trying w ; th FrencJh help to 

d fend tl nstlvcs would be n e pfu 
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9 The Communist woTd also relies on force and the 
Iwdrogen bomb, but u is a little wisei m its approach. It does 
not forget how human beings react and takes full advantage 
at the passionate dislike m Asia and Afika of colonialism 
and racialism Also, I believe, that neither the Soviet Union 
nor China desire a war. They may have more insidious 
methods of approach, but those methods cannot be court 
tered by war but by other means. 

10 We have come to the stage when the forces and 
machines of war are moie or less evenly balanced between 
these two nval blocs and neither can imagine that it can 
overwhelm the other Therefore, from the strictly practical 
point of new, the ( hoiee is between a war which destroys 
utterly and something that leads to the attainment of the 
objective aimed at and in some way averts war. which means 
some kind of mutual adjustment of the present-day world 
based on live and lei live. There is no other way. Between 
these nval giants and their loud trumpeting, there is the 
small and perhaps feeble voice of India. Because perhaps 
that voice represents some reason, some hope of escape from 
the awful dilemma of our times, it finds an appreciative 
audience m many countries. It might have been easier for us 
to x einam silent and even try to close our ears to the drums of 
war. But even that is not possible. We are dragged into the 
fray, wheLher we wish it or not. The U S. military aid to 
Pakistan affects us and we have to say something and say it 
clearly and definitely. Arnencan aircraft want to carry troops 
across India. If we permit this, immediately our policy of 
non-alignment goes to pieces. So at every step we have to 
take a decision and to announce it, and merely remaining 
quiet does not lead to our escaping the consequences of what 
is happening. It is a u ial and test for us to maintain a calm 
and dispassionate outlook and not to be swept away by any 
pressuie oi by an angiy leaction to something that has 
happened. At the same time, to work hard to build up our 
own country and our own strength, both physical, psycho- 
logical and moral. 

11 I have referred above to the angry reaction of some 
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8 You will have been she violent outbursts in America 
caused bv our refusal to pci mil Amork an aim aft carrying 
French tioops from Hying at. loss India 1 This has angered 
many ol (he Sena tots and others in the United States And 
yet, we havelaid down no new policy. Fm the last liveorsix 
years, we have consistently I ol lowed the policy of not 
allowing any tioops 01 v.u materials iocioss India by air or 
otherwise. This ts appln d to the Ftench going to Indo- 
Chma and to the Biitish going to Malaga. Having repea- 
tedly refused permission to the French in past yeais, we 
could not possibly allow Ameiican aircraft to do this. In 
war, that would be a definite breach of neutrality. In the 
present state of partial shooting war and paitiai told war, 
that would be equally had, if nor worse irorn the point ol 
view of out oft-repeated polk y And yet, this simple fact has 
not been even understood by these worthy American Sena- 
tors who are enveloped b\ fear and bailed of what they call 
the Communist menace. To them everything must be 
subordinated to the one t ml of America leading a crusade 
against every countiy which is at tually oi potentially likely 
to come under Communist control. Fven if that objective 
was considered justifiable , the methods employed appear to 
me to pioduce a contrap lesult. When tins contrary lesult 
becomes apparent anywhere, there is great irritation in the 
United States as if the fault lay with othet people and not 
with the policy they wen pursuing. It is astonishing how 
unwise and short-sighted American policy has been and 
continues to he, ami how more and more it selies on sheer 
force and the might of the hydiogen bomb. It is forgotten 
that m spite of the hydiogen bomb, human beings still 
count. 


4 For example, New York Times on 23 April 1954 wrote that 
Nehm should be reminded that “ihc teal load to freedom m Indo-Chma 
does nos he through CommumM conquest, and a triendhci attitude on his 
pair in weak and young s ha‘ are trying w'h French help to 

defend the v vrs would be j ful 
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9 J’hc Comma rust wo rid also relies on force and the 
hvdtogen bomb, bum is a little wiser in its appioach It does 
not forget how human beings react and takes full advantage 
of the passionate dislike in Asia and Africa of colonialism 
and racialism. Also, i belies e, that neither the Soviet Union 
nor China desire a war. They may have more insidious 
methods of approach, but those methods cannot be coun- 
tered b) war but by othes means. 

10. We have come to the stage when the forces and 
machines of war are mote or less evenly balanced between 
these two rival blocs and neither can imagine that it can 
overwhelm the other . Therefore, from the strictly practical 
point ol view, the thoicc is between a war which destroys 
utterh and something that leads to the attainment of the 
oojective aimed stand in someway averts war, which means 
some kind of mutual adjustment of the present-day world 
based on live and let live. There is no other way. Between 
these rival giants and their loud trumpeting, there is the 
small and perhaps feeble voice of India. Because perhaps 
that voice represents some reason, some hope of escape from 
the awful dilemma of our times, it finds an appreciative 
audience m many countries. It might have been easier for us 
to remain silent and even try to close our ears to the drums of 
war. But even that is not possible. We are dragged into the 
fray, whether we wish it or not. The U.S. military aid to 
Pakistan affects us and we have to say something and say it 
clearly and definitely, American aireraftwant to carry troops 
across India. If we permit this, immediately our policy of 
non-alignment goes to pieces. So at every step we have to 
take a decision and to announce it, and merely remaining 
quiet does not lead to our escaping the consequences of what 
is happening. It is a u ial and test for us to maintain a calm 
and dispassionate outlook and not to be swept away by any 
pressuie or by an angry reaction to something that has 
happened. At the same tune, to work hard to build up our 
own country and our own strength, both physical, psycho- 
logical and moral. 

11 I have referred above to the angry reaction of some 
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American Senators. This was on the occasion of a proposal 
to give technical aid to India. 5 1 must confess to you that I 
have been much worried over this matter of accepting or not 
accepting financial aid from America. All my self-respect is 
hurt at the taunts thrown out at us that, while we object to 
military aid being given to Pakistan, w T e are prepared to take 
other kinds of aid from the United States. Of course, there is 
a great deal of difference between military aid and aid for 
developmental purposes, w r hich every country accepts in a 
degree. And yet, there is a germ of truth in that taunt. My 
own reaction would be to decline with all politeness all such 
aid, even though that might put us in some difficulty I 
believe lhat the real growth of a country can only take place 
through inner strength and self-reliance. Anything that 
might lessen that feeling of self-reliance, weakens the 
country. It is through a measure of hardship, austerity and 
struggle that a people go ahead. That is how we made good 
m our struggle for freedom, and that is how we are likely to 
make good in the economic struggles before us 

12 Though my entire inclination therefore is not to 
encourage this economic aid from the United States, I have 
felt that for us to take any such positive step at this stage 
would itself be an irritating factor adding to the ill will 
between India and the United States And so, we have 
preferred to remain quiet, about it and to await develop- 
ments. These developments progressively make it more 
difficult for the aid to come or for us to accept it. Anyhow, we 
shall await events. But in regard to one matter, I am dear in 
my mind. We should discourage large numbers of people 
coming here from the United States or going to the United 
States from India under various schemes like the leadership 
programme, etc. It is not desirable for us to send our students 


5. On 24 April 1954, Senatoi Styles Bridges stated that in view of 
Nehru’s refusal to permit U.S. planes to fly over Indian territory and the 
Senate Committee’s criticism of “aid for India” programme of $ 186 
million a "close review” woidd have to be made of any future programme 
of aid. 
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or others to the United States for training, except for some 
very specialized courses. The atmosphere of the United 
States is not suited foi this purpose and then the environ- 
ment there is completely different from ours. Because part of 
the costis met by some fund or other in the United States, we 
think that we are getting something on the cheap. That is 
not so and I think we should avoid this in future. 

13 As I write to you, news comes to me that the office of 
our Commissioner at Nairobi in East Africa was suddenly 
raided by British troops and some of the assistant members 
of our staff were beaten and our papers thrown about.® All 
our African staff were arrested and taken away. This is 
apparently a part of what is called a great drive against Mau 
Mau. You will appreciate the great seriousness of this 
Indeed the acting Governor 6 7 subsequently offered his “most 
humble apologies” and ordered an immediate enquiry. He 
promised that those found guilty would be suitably puni- 
shed. The Commander-in-Chief 8 called also at our Commis- 
sioner’s office to offer his apologies. We are taking suitable 
action in this matter in London and in Delhi. This incident 
indicates how the colonial Government in Kenya is func- 
tioning. If this can be done to our representative’s office and 
to our staff, it can well be imagined what others who have no 
such privileges have to put up with and, as for Africans of 
high and low degree, presumably everyone of them is treated 
as the worst of criminals. One might say that the whole 
population is dealt with as in a hostile enemy country and 
indeed in a worse way. Everybody is screened by the military 
in their rough and ready way, very few understanding the 
language even. This is the phase of colonialism and 
racialism that we see. We are asked to forget these matters 
and to join in the great crusade against communism by 
giving our moral sympathy and physical support to the 


6 On 24 April 1954. 

7 Sr Fredcnrk G awfnrd 906- 9 8 

8 General Six George W E J Erskine 1899-1978 
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French colonial regime in Indo-China and, possibly, ai the 
same time to Chiang Kai-shek and Dr. Syngman Rhee. It is 
difficult for me to understand how people m Europe and 
Ameiica cannot appreciate oar feelings in such matters and 
how they can imagine that they can dragoon us in following 
policies which we dislike utterly 

14. We are seeing also French colonialism functioning at 
Pondicherry. There have been, brutal assaults on the people 
there. However, there has been a development in regard to 
these French establishments which holds out some promise 
The Prime Minister of France has written to me 9 a friendly 
letter suggesting negotiations. I have replied 19 in an equally 
friendly manner and welcomed direct negotiations between 
the Government of India and the Government of Fiance m 
regard to these settlements. Neither of us had made any 
commitments in these letters But our position is well 
known. It has seemed to me that the French Government has 
at last realized that they cannot carry on as they have done 
The second realization may soon follow that the only way 
open is to transfer these settlements to India. But naturally 
the French Government and people do not wish to be 
humiliated and we have no desire to do that. Therefore, we 
shall deal with them in as fiiendly a way as possible, holding 
to our views. 

15. Because of the developments in Pondicherry and for 
other reasons also, the situation in Goa m undergoing a 
change But that is a more difficult problem than that of 
Pondicherry and we shall have to deal with it a little later 
Meanwhile, we have made it perfectly deal to all parties 
concerned that we will not permit the soil of Goa to be used 


9 On 20 April 1954. Nehru told the Congiess, Parliamentary Party on 
23 Apti! 1954 that Lamel had made no commitments with regard to 
French seulcments -~i Ind a b it had shown a “friendly approach ” 

0 Oi 9 4 April 954 
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by any foreign power as a base ur for other military 
purposes. 11 

16 The situation in Pakistan continues to be exceedingly 
fluid and uncertain. The elections in East Bengal have 
created a situation which, in a sense, is revolutionary. 12 Mr 
Faziul Huq ls and Mr. Suhrawardy 14 are two prominent 
leaders of East Bengal and they have considerable influence 
But what has happened in East Bengal is something much 
more than perhaps these leaders themselves imagined A 
younger, more advanced and more leftist element has come 
to the front and will undoubtedly want to have its way. This 
new element is not communal at all. Politically it has taken 
up a strong line agamst the U.S. aid to Pakistan. It is 
intensely Bengali. You may be interested to know of what 
some of them said the other day. Referring to the Bengalis of 
West Bengal, they said that “You people are becoming 
Hindi walas now. We are the real Bengalis and therefore give 
us Tagore whom we will appreciate more than you will " 
This was said in a spirit of banter. Bui Is shows this intense 
Bengali feeling that pervades East Bengal 

11 Nehru, referring in the LokSabha or 15 April 1954 to reports about 
the construction of an aerodrome m Goa, warned that the use of these 
enclaves as bases “will meet its opposition from us ” 

12 The elections held between 8 and 11 March 1954 resulted in an 
over whelming victory for the United Front, an alliance of the opposition 
panies, which secured 223 of the 237 seats reserved for Muslims and 10 of 
the 72 seats fot the minorities The United Front's programme envisaged 
the ircogmuon ol Bengali along with Urdu as an official language, 
rejection of the draft Constitution, dissolution oi the Constituent 
Assembly and us replacement by a directly elected body, and complete 
autonomy for East Pakistan in all matters except defence, foreign affairs 
and curi enev. 

13 A K Faziul Huq (1873-1962) Member, Bengal Council, 1913-34, 
and Central Assembly, 1934-36; Prime Minister of Bengal, 1937-41, 
beaded the United Front Ministry in East Pakistan, 1954, a Cential 
Minister in Pakistan, August 1955 to March 1956; Governor of East 
Pakistan, 1956-58. 

14 H S Suhrawardy (1893-1963). Chief Minister of the Muslim 
I.eague Min stry in Bengal 1946 47 founder of the A warn League n 
Pakistan 949 Prime Min ster of Pak s an 1956 57 
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17. The demand of East Bengal is for the Constituent 
Assembly of Pakistan to be dissolved and for the Central 
Government to be changed. 15 Both these have thus far been 
rejected by the Pakistan Government. But I do not see how 
the Pakistan Government can continue to function as it is in 
the face of these demands. The only basic strength that the 
Pakistan Government has is that of the defence forces which 
mainly represent West Pakistan It is hardly likely however 
that the army will be utilized against East Bengal. 

1 8. Meanwhile in West Pakistan, in the Muslim League as 
well as the Constituent Assembly, a battle royal is raging on 
the language issue, Urdu alone or Urdu and Bengali. 16 It 
would appear that East Bengal and West Pakistan are in 
headlong conflict over this issue. Even the old East Bengal 
representatives in the Constituent Assembly stand firmly for 
Bengali. 

19. King Saud 17 of Arabia has been visiting Pakistan. 13 He 
was to have gone to East Bengal also,, but this visit did not 
come off, no doubt because the Pakistan Government did 
not like the shape of things in East Bengal. The King made it 
known to our representative in Karachi that his visit to 
Pakistan was concerned with getting Pakistan's aid against 
Israel. He is not interested in other matters. 


15 This was demanded by H S. Suhiawardy on 31 March 195-1. On 4 
April 1954, Dacca observed a protest day and demanded the “immediate 
dissolution of this unrepresentative and reactionary Constituent Assem 
bly” and its replacement by a body elected on the basis of adult franchise 

16. The decision of the Muslim League Parliamentaiy Party on 20 
April 1954 that Bengali and Urdu would be the official languages of 
Pakistan led to widespread anti-Bengali demonstrations in Karachi on 
22-23 April 1954. Several pro-Urdu newspapers were published with black 
borders. 

17 Abdul-Aziz Saud (b. 1902). Son of Ibn Saud. In 1953, became 
Foreign Minister and Mimstei of Defence, and the same vear, following 
h s father’s death, ascended the throne He was deposed by Fa*sal in 19&4 

18 He visited for 10 days from 20 April 1954 
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20 The conflict between Israel and the Arab countries is 
becoming more intense and acute. The Arab countries are 
definitely afraid of Israel’s better-equipped army and other 
resources. For the moment there appears no way pointing to 
a settlement of this old dispute. 

21 I have written to you previously about a matter which 
has troubled me greatly and continues to exercise my mind 
This is the question of minorities in India. I asked you once 
to find out the figures of recruitment of these minorities to 
our Services. The figures I received were unsatisfactory, Our 
Constitution is very good and our laws and rules and 
regulations are also fair. But the fact remains that in practice 
some of our minorities, and notably Muslims, suffer from a 
deep sense of frustration. They feel that the Services are not 
really open to them in any marked degree, whether defence, 
police or civil. In business, the evacuee property laws, which 
unfortunately continue even though they are not applied 
frequently, bear down upon them and restrict their oppor- 
tunities. In elections to our Assemblies and Parliament, it is 
not easy for Muslims to come in. Even in our public 
organizations, it is becoming increasingly difficult for 
proper Muslim representation. I know this is so in the 
Congress. It is easy for anyone to become a primary member 
of the Congress, but when it comes to any elective post, a 
Muslim is at a disadvantage and there are no reservations 
now anywhere. I imagine that this applies to other political 
and like organizations also. It is not that there is any anti- 
Muslim feeling as such, though sometimes even this is 
present. It is more the recrudescence of local and caste 
feelings. 

22 This is very much so in so far as Muslims are 
concerned. To a slight extent this is so is legard to Christians 
also, apart from some southern regions like Travancore- 
Cochin state. Looking at these questions not from a party 
point of view but an all-India viewpoint, this is a very bad 
development, and we shall have to give serious thought to it 
because it may well lead to most unfortunate consequences 



It is no good out criticizing the minority communities and 
telling them that they do not behave. It is always the duty 
and obligation of the ruujouty to win the goodwill of the 
minorities by fair and even generous neatmem. I fear that 
very* often the majority community in India not only forgets 
the minoiities but acts in a narrow-minded way, not 
realizing the far-reaching consequences of this. The whole 
structure of India and the process of emotional integration, 
which is so important, will be badly affected if we do not deal 
with this situation quickly and with vision and vigour. Even 
some of our old valiant Muslim stalwarts of out freedom 
struggle find themselves today pushed oul and with no 
effective voice. 

23 We must never forget that we take pride in having a 
secular State. That brings its duties and responsibilities and 
obligations which apply far more to the majority than to the 
minority groups. But apart from theory and the rightness of 
a particulai policy, the practical consequences of any othei 
policy are of grave importance, for any other policy would 
inevitably lead to the encouragement of disruptive ten- 
dencies. I do not wish to exaggerate this matter and 1 do not 
think it has gone deep yet. But the meie presence of these 
tendencies is dangerous. What troubles me most is the way 
most of us do not attach much importance to this. The first 
thing to do is to realize the importance of this question and 
to set about thinking how to deal with it in all aspects of 
public and other activities. We play an increasingly greater 
role in world affairs and our voice is respected. But, after all, 
the strength of our position and the respect that it 
commands outside India will depend on what we do withm 
our country. 

24. You roust have seen the four important resolutions t hat 
the Congress W T orking Committee passed some time ago. 19 


19. The resolution adopted on 4-5 Apiil 195! related <o roorgam 
.ration of States, examinations tor All India Setvues, question oi 
language and mtd-urrt of - riser ur non m schorls and -olleges and 
proh b or 
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Among these resolutions was one on the language issue 
which dealt fully with various aspects of it. 20 This again is 
important from the point of view of integrating India. Also 
from the point oi view of the minorities, whoever they may 
be One reason for a sense of frustration among the Muslims 
is the growing belief that Urdu has little place in India now 
I do not wish to go into the merits of the question, though 
the merits are strong in favour of Urdu and Urdu is not 
Muslim language but an Indian language. But, apart from 
merits, the psychological result is important. 

25 Then there is the resolution on the redistribution of 
provinces. You will notice that we have given the largest 
freedom of expression of opinion but we must maintain 
some discipline about it and some objective thinking. This 
is a dangerous subject which will lead to disruption if we are 
not careful. 

26 A week ago. Dr. Satyapal, 21 the Speaker of the Punjab 
Assembly, suddenly died of heart failure. The present 
generation lias almost forgotten the stirring episodes of 35 
years ago, which shook India and heralded the coming of 
Gandhiji into the political arena and the mighty movements 
that followed. Satyapal and Saif-ud-Din Ki tchlew 22 were the 


20 The resolution stated that Hindi should be made a compulsory 
subject at various stages in schools and colleges. At the primary stage, the 
instruction should be given in the mother tongue of the child and at tire 
secondary and the university stages, the primary language should be the 
regional language with Hindi as a compulsory second language. It also 
approved the programme of teplacing English by Hindi in stages over a 
period ot 15 years. 

21. (1885-1954). Congressman from Punjab, played a prominentrolem 
Rowlatt Act agitation; Speaker of the Punjab Assembly, 1952-54. 

22- (1888 1963) Played a prominent role in [1 e nationalist movement 
in Put jab 



outstanding names in Apul 1919 in Amtitsar, the Punjab, 
and later in India. It was their arrest that led to the 
Jallianwala Bagh killings and martial law m the Punjab. 
Dr Satyapal’s name is thus a part of India's history. 


Yours sincerely, 
jawaharlal Nehru 
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New Delhi 
20 May, 1954 


My dear Chief Minister, 

1 am writing to you as our present session of Parliament is 
ending. This has been a long and heavy session and all 
Members of Parliament, including the Ministers, of course, 
deserve a respite. The next session of Parliament is likely to 
meet in the third week of August. We shall thus have a fairly 
long interval of about three months. I hope that this will 
enable us to deal with many important matters which 
require thought and discussion. The day to day work of 
Parliament gives little chance for any leisurely thinking or 
discussion. Events succeed each other from day to day and it 
is difficult to keep pace with them. 

2 In particular, I hope that we will give thoughts to two 
matters— the reform of administrative procedures and the 
future of planning and the second Five Year Plan. Both 
these are subjects which cannot be dealt with in a hurry and 
which require careful consideration. Yesterday I made a 
statement in the Council of States giving some indication of 
what we were doing in regard to reform in administrative 
procedures. 1 This is, of course, an old story and not only the 
Central Government but all the State Governments have 
been dealing with this for years past. Some progress has also 
been made. Mr. Appleby’s report rather shook us up and 
some further progress was made as a result of our consi- 


1. Nehru said that his note of 17 January about review of civil service 
rules envisaged delegation of more financial powers to ministers and 
other administrative heads to facilitate expeditious implementation of the 
five year plan and various other projects. 
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dering il During the last lew months, we have been carrying 
on a number of enquiries, from different points of view, into 
this matter of administrative procedure We have collected a 
good deal of material which, I am sure, will help us m 
dealing with this problem effectively. During the next 
month I propose to give some time to the study of this 
material and in July T hope that we shall come to grips with 
>t as a Government. It might interest you to learn that even 
while these enquiries are progressing, we have profited by 
them and there has been a tightening up of our procedure in 
many respects. There is less delay and more a sense of 
urgency 

3 The second Five Year Plan is, of course, of paramount 
importance for us. The importance lies not only in the 
actual work to be undertaken, but m our entire approach to 
it I think that it can be said with confidence that the reaction 
of the people all over the country is eminently satisfactory, 
wherever good work is done. In particular, the community 
projects and the national extension service appear to be 
doing well. 

4 The community projects administration started in April 
1952 and had to be built up from scratch. There was some 
suspicion to begin with about this programme and many 
complained that it was much too official. Gradually the 
underlying meaning of these community projects, and later 
the national extension service, was understood by the people 
and their suspicions were dispelled. Credit for this is due to 
large numbers of people, but, in the final analysis, it is due to 
the village workers The success of thus scheme depends 
ultimately on those village workers even more than on those 
at the top. It is thus important that these village workers 
should be carefully selected and given adequate training 
The Director of the community projects administration. 
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S'hri S.K. Bey, 2 has been the moving spirit and a dynamo ir 
action. This programme, including the national extension 
service, now covers, in some way 01 ottiei. about ! $ ih ol 
India’s population. By the end of this year, it is expected tc 
cover nearly 1 t>th, that it. bet ween 50 million and 60 million 
people. This itself gives some idea of the magnitude of this 
undertaking and the way it is moving forwatd, Indeed, it 
may be said to have developed a certain momentum of its 
own. The question is how to give it right direction ami how 
to keep up quality. 

5 Training schools ate now ;n operation for the training 
of 

(1) gram sevaks (village-level workers); 

(2) social education organisers; 

(3) health personnel in. the extension service, and 

(4) block development officers in extension service and 
administration 

More centres are going to be established to train women 
workers, village blacksmiths and carpenter s, school teachers 
for rural wor k and village leaders. 

6 It is dear that the real problem before us is not so much 
that of money, but of trained personnel. We have a fair 
number of highly trained people — good engmeeis, good 
doctors and specialists in other fields, but we lack terribly 
men in. the middle stages, that is, overseers, teachers, 
mechanics, agricultural graduates, trained personnel for 
animal h usbandry, and, of course, administrative personnel 
on a big scale. We have thought too much of schemes, big 
and small, in terms of money and possibly equipment, but 
have not paid much attention to the most important factor 
of all, that is, trained personnel. Much of this training takes 


2 (b 1906) Enginees by training; organized mhef and rehabilitation 
m newiefugee township-,, 1947-52, Administiatou Community Develop 
mem Projects, 3952-56; Mmistei foi Community Development, 3956-58 
for Community Development, Panchayati Raj and Go-operation 
1959-05 and for Mines and Meta s 1966-67 
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three years or more. If we do not set about it immediately, 
then all our schemes will be held up for lack of such people 
Therefore, every State has to think hard about such training 
of these middle stages and set up centres for it. It is obviously 
not possible for the Central Government to provide 
overseers, mechanics and the like in large numbers. They 
have to be trained in the States. Every Slate should, therefore, 
think out and forecast future requirements of every kind of 
trained personnel and make immediate provision for such 
training. 

7 The community projects programme has suffered const 
derably from the shortage of imported equipment which was 
expected to come here from the U.S. A It is hoped that a good 
part of it will reach us soon. As regards expenditure, it was 
pointed out previously that much of the money sanctioned 
and allotted for these projects had not been spent. Much 
progress has been made now in this respect and it is expected 
that a large proportion of the total allotments uptil now will 
be spent 

8 Thus, this community and extension programme has 
passed its early teething stage and is in full movement The 
tempo of work is increasing. We have to keep up this tempo 
as well as the quality of the work. We begin now the second 
phase on the foundations we have already built. Most States 
have done well. The exceptions appear to be Andhra, 
Madras, Travancore-Cochin, Mysore, Delhi, Tripura and 
Vmdhya Pradesh. Both Andhra and Madras have suffeied 
from the changes due to the partition and the setting up of 
new administrations. Among the good States m this respect 
are Bihar, Bombay, Orissa, Punjab, Hyderabad, Madhya 
Bharat, Pepsu, Rajasthan, Saurashtra, Bhopal and 
Himachal Pradesh. 

9 I have often expressed a dislike of the stream of people 
who are being sent abroad for special training. Hundreds 
and thousands go to other countries, chiefly the United 
States of America, under various schemes. I have no doubt 
that some peop e should go for specia naming But I am 
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more and more convinced that we should try to learn from 
what is being done in India. Foreign training is good m 
specialized subjects, but it is given in an entirely different 
environment and the person who comes back is often 
frustrated at the conditions he finds in India. What we want, 
above all, today is a vast number of people trained for the 
middle stages of work and we must devise some methods of 
doing so. Even from the point of view of understanding 
India and being in tune with it and seeing what is being 
done in the country today, it is far more desirable for our 
people to travel about India than to visit foreign countries It 
is unfortunate that the lure of visiting foreign countries still 
draws a very large number of our people, who do not seem to 
realize what their own country is and how much there is in it 
to see and learn from. 

10 I have begun this letter with some of our domestic 
problems for two reasons. Firstly, because in the ultimate 
analysis ills our domestic progress that counts and that gives 
us some strength to deal with outside problems. Secondly, 
because the time has come for us to review what is being 
done in India, to understand it and to give it the right 
direction and push. The next two or three months are 
relatively easy months from the political point of view and 
therefore it is desirable that we should utilize them m 
thinking about these matters, so that ive can go ahead a little 
later with greater energy and understanding. 

1 3. Since I wrote to you my last fortnightly letter, much has 
happened in international affairs. I rvent to Colombo to the 
South East Asian Prime Ministers’ Conference there and, 
since my return, we have had to give much thought to what 
is happening at Geneva as well as, of course, the situation m 
Indo-China. During the last few days I have spoken at length 
in both the Lok Sabha and the Council of States on foreign 
affairs, more particularly on the Colombo Conference, 3 the 

3 Nehru informed the Lok Sabha on 15 May 1954 that the Colombo 
Conference countries, while differing on several issues, were unanimous 
in oppos’tion to any interference from outs de in ihe numai affairs and 
policies 
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Geneva Conference 4 and the developments in the French 
establishments in India. 5 The upheaval in Pondicherry and 
other French enclaves has been remarkable and 
spontaneous. Yve welcome it, of course, and yet it is 
embarrassing for us because we wish to act in a snictlv 
constitutional manner and not unilaterally. At the present 
moment our representatives are carrying on negotiations 
with the French Government in Paris about this issue. Thus 
far, not much progress has been made. This is paiily due to 
the weakness and instability of the French Government 
They hang on to office by a thin thr ead which migh i snap at 
any moment and therefore they dare not come to any vital 
decisions. I hope that these negotiations will yield 
substantial results. But whatever that may be, the future of 
these French establishments has been practically decided by 
the people living there and there can be no going bark on 
that position. 

12. Goa is a much tougher piot-lem. We shall deal with it 
in due course with a mixture of patience and firmness 

13. About Colombo and Geneva, 1 need not say much 
because I have said much elsewhere. The Colombo Con- 
ference was undoubtedly a unique event and I am sure the 
Prime Minister of Ceylon, who invited us, was himself 
surprised at the importance of that confeience It was the 
first coming together on the official level of some Asian 
countries, recently freed. Pakistan stood rather apart from 
the others because of its entanglement with American 
policy. Nevertheless, we arrived at a very large measure of 


4. While stressing the importance of the Geneva Confmm e, Nehiu 
believed that had the ceasehre in Indo China been effected at the time 
when India proposed it, much of the killings would have been avoided 
5 He stated on 15 May in the Lok Sabha that roughly one-iifih of 
French establishments were iindei s^'-Tie ki>xi «f pop=’la» and n 

the rest there were s ro» g mover c 
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agreement 6 because of the pressure of circumstances and the 
common urges Pf the people of Asia. 

14 In Geneva, progress is slow, but it is evident that at least 
two countries are trying their utmost to find a way to some 
settlement, even though that might be a provisional settle- 
ment. These two countries are the United Kingdom and the 
Soviet Union. France is in a very difficul t position because of 
her defeat in Indo-China and the instability of her 
Government. French opinion is anxious to have a ceasefire 
and settlement in Indo-China. But the Government seems to 
be of many minds and is piilled in different directions. The 
United States, for the first time in international conferences, 
is not playing a very important part. Normally they 
dominate such conferences. But the initial lead they gave 
was not accepted by the others and Mr. Dulles retired from 
the scene. 

15 Basically the question is whether there should be a 
settlement involving give and take or an imposition. The 
United States want an imposition of the terms they approve 
of, which practically amount to a surrender of the other 
party, and yet the other party is in by no means a weak 
position. In fact, both militarily and politically, they are 
well established and there is no reason therefore, that they 
should surrender. President Eisenhower put this essential 
difficulty in a phrase. He said that they were faced with a 
dilemma whuh was represented by the two words— un- 
attainable and unacceptable. 

16 No country in the world really wants w r ar except 
probably Foimosa and South Korea. They imagine that they 


6 The conference urged speedy ceasefire in Indo-China and the 
complete independence of the associated states, the suspension of the 
hydrogen bomb tests. People’s China's representation in the U.N , self 
determination for Morocco and Tunisia, and rehabilitation of the 
Palestinian Arab lefugees in their original homes. Affirming their faith in 
de hoc ratir muuunons- the Prime Ministers expressed their detetmi 
i to -s, ou s d -rfe en e h countries affairs 
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will be beneficiaries d a war takes place In a similar way 
there are two counti u s whir h ate in a m-tisc beneficiaries of 
the cold wai. These are Germany and japan. If there is ant 
settlement, thehelp that is flowing into Ciennany and Japan 
from the United States is hkeiy to lessen considerably. 

17 Out lelations with Pakistan are about as bad as they 
have ever been I do not think thete is much ill will between 
the peoples of the two countries But govemmentally these 
relations are bad. Politically. Pakistan is unstable and there 
is no knowing when thete might be a change there at the top 
The conflict between East Pakistan and West becomes more 
bitter. 7 Economic conditions in Pakistan are very bad 
Meanwhile, Americans of various kinds crowd into western 
Pakistan. 

18 I have drawn your attention previously to some 
resolutions passed by the Congress Working Committee at 
its last meeting. 8 They are important and they lay down the 
policy in regard to the question of language, reorganization 
of States and prohibition which, I think, is of great 
importance and has to be followed. It is most unfortunate 
that both m regard to the States problem and the language 
problem, bitter and wholly unnecessary conn over sies 
continue This does little credit to us 

19. Taking a broad survey, we can say that we are doing 
fairly well. Difficult problems confront us, internationally 
and nationally, and there are some forces at work which lend 
to disrupt and weaken. Among these forces are those 
connected with the language controversy and the reoigam- 
zation of States. We have, therefore, to be particularly t areful 
not to encourage these forces and to approach these 


7 For example, several prominent legislator from West Pakistan 
stayed awav from the discussion on 7 May 1954 in the Constituent 
Assembly on the question of treating Bengali on pai with Urdu on the 
plea that the measure was an “appeasement" of and “surrender to 
political pressure" horn East Bengal 

8 See ante p 3 ^7 
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pioblems in a spirit of conciliation. Speaking the other dav 5 * 
to a laxge number of Members of Parliament on the 
language question, I pointed out that I was not aware of anv 
instance in history, at any time, where there was such a great 
deal of agreement on such an issue as there was in India 
This agreement on the question of language is enshrined m 
our Constitution and is generally and widely accepted by the 
people in the north and the south. In other countries, where 
language issues have been raised, there have been bitter 
controversies and a lack of agreement. In Yugoslavia there 
are three official languages and two scripts and all official 
work is done in three languages and two scripts. There is no 
compulsion on anyone to learn a particular language 
Yugoslavia wisely decided to give this freedom so as not to 
appear to impose anything on any part of the people and to 
allow natural growth. We have gone much further and 
generally accepted two basic propositions: firstly, that all 
the regional languages have to be fully developed in their 
regions, and secondly, that Hindi should be the all-India 
official language. This does not mean that Hindi is a better 
language than the other regional languages. It means that 
Hindi is the most suitable language for all-India purposes 
W e must not let it appear that Hindi is being imposed at the 
expense of ocher languages, for that will be injurious to the 
growth of Hindi. Hindi has been accepted for all -India 
purposes and we should help it to grow and enrich it for this 
purpose. Indeed, we should not even impose it on the 
smaller languages, as in the ti ibal areas. We have laid down 
that the mother tongue, whatever it is, must be the medium 
of primary education. It is for this reason also that I 
depiecate the agitation against Urdu Urdu is no rival of 
Hindi and cannot be such. But to suppress it or discourage it 
is bad both from the political and cultural points of view 
We should encourage it in its own sphere and make people 
feel that there is no animus against Urdu. Another fact to be 


9 Nel ru addressed the Co gressPar amentary Party on 15 May 1964 
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borne in mind is that no people, in any. part of the country, 
should feel that they will be put under a handicap oi 
disability because Hindi will become the all-India language. 
If these two factors are borne in mind and if we work for the 
growth of Hindi, then there will be no opposition and no 
conflict. 

20. In regard to the reorganization of States, it is becoming 
absolutely necessary that we pull ourselves up and refuse to 
bring this subject down to the level of passionate 
controversy. By strong language and denunciation of each 
other, we shall achieve nothing except our own discredit 

21. The international situation is a dangerous one. Our 
situation vis-a-vis Pakistan is also full of penis. We have to 
bear all this in mind in our domestic affairs and not allow 
ourselves to weaken or to be disunited. 

22 It may interest you to know that a few days ago I met 
Mr. Appleby who paid us a second visit this year. He went to 
many places which he had visited the previous year . He told 
me that what he had considered not possible last year had, to 
his surprise, been done. In fact, he was greatly heartened by 
the progress that had been made in India even m this year. 
He spoke highly of the administrative apparatus of some 
States. What cheered him especially w r as the popular 
response to our community project and other programmes. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharla! Nehiu 
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New Delhi 
20 May, 1954 


My dear Chief Minister,* 

The progress of the National Plan Loan 1 has not been as 
good as we had hoped. The total subscriptions fiom the 1 9th 
April to the 15th May amounted to Rs. 61 crores. Of this, the 
amount subscribed by the general public is not very good. 
We hope that, with the end of the busy season at the end of 
this month, there will be a greater response. It is necessary, 
however, to keep up propaganda and make a special effort to 
this end, I do hope that your Government will help in this in 
every way. As you know, this is for the common good of the 
State as well as the Central Government, 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


*A special letter in addition to the Fortnightly Letters. 

1. The Loan was announced by the Central Government on 1 2 April 
1954 to raise funds from the public to finance developmental programmes 
covering both the Central and the States schemes. 


Simla 
24 May, 1954 


My dear Chief Minister,* 

The other day a question was asked in the Madras Assembly 
about the expenses of a brief visit I paid to Madras State m 
October last. The answer was that this cost the State 
something in the neighbourhood of Rs. 90,000/-. As far as I 
remember, I spent about three days in Madras State. 

I was shocked and upset to learn that my visits on tour cost 
so much, I cannot understand why this should he so. It was 
said that this was for security reasons. Security may be very 
necessary and I have no complaint about it. But if, in the 
name of security, we spend such vast sums, then there is 
obviously something very wrong somewhere. I shall hesitate 
to go anywhere if 1 am so costly. 

Whenever l have protested in a State against the elaborate 
arrangements made for me, I have been told that they are 
merely carrying out the directions of the Home Ministry in 
Delhi. When I ask the Home Ministry, they admit that they 
have issued full instructions but they add that there is no 
reason why a certain commcnsense should not be applied 
and, in any event, why such large sums should be spent. 

This is an important public matter and it has drawn 
considerable public attention as well as criticism. For me, n 
is painful. 

Apart from security, I have found that the othet 
arrangements made for me are much too elaborate and 
costly. Instead of adding to my convenience or comfort, they 


' A special letter in addition to the Fortnightly 
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disturb and distress me. I have often pointed this out in the 
States I have visited. 

I am writing to our Home Ministry on this subject, 
because it has become essential that this should be carefully 
looked into and it should be made quite impossible for these 
xieavy sums to be spent. Indeed, I just cannot understand 
hove all this money can be spent on security or other 
arrangements. 

I shall be grateful if you will look into this matter. My 
future tours, etc. will depend greatly on how far I am 
satisfied about arrangements made for me and the cost of 
them. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawahailal Nehru 



New Delhi 
3 June, 1954 
Id Day 


My dear Chief Minister, 

The newspapers are full of the Geneva Conference In spite 
of these full reports, it is a little difficult to find out what is 
really happening, and yet the main picture is clear enough 
What is happening in Geneva is. I need hardly say, of the 
highest importance. It may represent a turn towards peace or 
towards war, and Avar now means a major war developing 
mto something on a world scale. Recently a turn foi the 
bettei took place in regard to Indo-China and the High 
Commands of the warring factions there are now meeting in 
Geneva to discuss technical details connected with a ceasefire 
That is good, in so far as it goes. But there are too many 
obstacles yet for any assurance that a settlement will corne 

2. A recent move, apparently by Thailand 1 but obviously 
inspired by the U.S.A., has been to ask the Security Council 
to send observers under a peace sub-commission to theThai- 
Indo-China border. It seems rather odd to choose this 
particular moment to make this request, just when there is a 
talk of a ceasefire and a possible settlement in the Indo- 
China region. There has been no danger to the Thai border 
ever since the Geneva Conference met. Therefore this move 
has little to do wdth the present, but rather indicates an 
expectation of failure at Geneva. If there is failure, then a 
number of peace observers at the border there would hardly 


3 Thailand made the request on 29 May 1954 to the Chairman of the 
ty Council 
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be of much help. Raising this particular question in the 
Security Council at this present juncture, to some extent, 
lessens the chances of a settlement at Geneva. The issues 
there are very delicately balanced and every little thing 
counts this way or that way. 

3 As a matter of fact, the UX Government has been much 
put out by this Thai request and even the French 
Government has not liked it. Nevertheless, the matter is 
going to be considered in the Security Council. We are not 
there, but we have made our views dear to some of the 
Powers concerned and expressed our apprehension at this 
step. 2 Probably, if this matter is pressed in the Security 
Council, some of the countries which privately disapprove 
of it, may publicly support it, because of their bonds with the 
U.S.A. 

4 The Indo-China situation concerns us especially in o 
ways. One, of course, is the possibility of a breakdown in the 
negotiations, leading to an extension of the war area. The 
French are politically and militarily in a very weak position 
If the war continues, they are likely to suffer further defeats. 
This will not be tolerated by the U.S. and they might then 
intervene directly. Such intervention by the U.S. is likely to 
be followed by China intervening also directly, and that 
means full scale war between the U.S. and China. If that 
once happens, then a world war will not be far off. Because 
of this, what happens at Geneva is of the highest importance 

5 The other aspect concerning us is in the event of some 
possible settlement. There is a great deal of talk about 
neutral nations undertaking the burden of policing the area 
m case of a ceasefire. When people talk about neutral 
nations, the first country they think of is India. This may 
be an honourable position for us, but it also brings 


2. On 2 June 1954, India informed the British Government that 
“Thailand’s appeal to the Security Council is ill timed and is likely to 
prejudice the Conference 
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responsibility. We have refused to commit ourselves in any 
way. But circumstances are such that it may be difficult for 
as not to undertake some kind of responsibility. We have 
made it clear, however, that we can only do so if there is 
agreement between the two parties and at their invitation 
Further that we shall only undertake peaceful duties and not 
commit ourselves to anything which might lead to military 
operations. 

6 You must have seen frequent references in the 
newspapers to the visit of Shri V.K. Krishna Menon to 
Geneva and to his meeting the leading delegates there. Many 
people have thought that he is intervening in some way on 
behalf of India or that he has carried some special messages 
from us to the Geneva Conference. This is not correct. It is 
true, however, that he went to Geneva, on his way to New 
York, at our instance. I suggested to him to spend about four 
or five days there and meet the representatives of the U.K , 
the U.S.A., the Soviet Union, and China 3 especially, and 
explain to them our own attitude and, more especially, what 
the Colombo Conference had done. We have no proposals or 
suggestions to make. When Shri Krishna Menon got there, 
he had long talks with the principal parties and it was found 
that his presence there might perhaps be useful because he 
could meet the delegates informally and talk to them 
frankly. In the conference itself there is so much rigidity and 
formality that such informal approaches seldom take place 
A person who represents a neutral country has thus a certain 
advantage in informal discussions. I believe that Shri 
Krishna Menon’s presence in Geneva has done some good in 
this way. In fact, when he went away to London, it was 
suggested to him to return to Geneva where he has gone 
now. He has been in dose touch with Mr. Eden, Foreign 
Secretary of the United Kingdom, who has been working 
hard for peace. 

3 He met General Bedell-Smith, U S Under Secretary of State, V 
Molotov the Foreign Minister of the USSR and Zhou Enlai the 
Chinese Premier between 23 and 29 May 1964 
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7 We have taken particular care not to give any publicity 
oi to stress in any way the informal part that India has taken 
behind the scenes at Geneva. Yet the fact remains that ill 
part has been an important one and might well make some 
difference In fact, most dose observers havereahzed that am 
real settlement in South East Asia must have the goodwill 
and support of India, even though India ts not officially 
connected with the Geneva Gonlerence. All this brings 
additional responsibilities upon us We tiy to avoid them 
but we cannot escape when such gieat issues are at stake 

8 Negotiations in regard to the French establishments m 
India ate pi oceeding in Pat is. The pace is rather slow. Pat tly 
this is due to the complicated state of French domestic 
politics, with the Government hanging on by a thread, and 
partly to the French preoccupation with Geneva Aftet 
much ptehmmary talk, the French Government made some 
definite proposals, which we found totally unacceptable 4 5 
We are now making some counter-proposals which, m 
essence, give us authority in these settlements while 
niamtaininga measure of French prestige. This is. ol course, 
suggested only for a brief period at the end of which there 
should be full transfer. If these proposals of ours are not 
agreed to, then there will be a break m the negotiations and 
our representatives will come back Meanwhile, there have 
been several bad incidents in these French establishments as 
you mus,t have read in the papers/’ 

9 A very important, but not wholly unexpected 
development has taken place in East Pakistan which has 
gone under Governor’s rule. 6 This is remarkable so soon 


4 The talks m Pairs faded due to the insistence oi the French 
Gov ei unit'll t on it taming effee tueionuol while allowing Indian offu nils 
to share some jut homy with die French m terrain mdu.riy depat imenis 

5 _ Some Indian villages were raided b\ armed men from Tmum 

6 On 30 May 1954, die Munstty headed by Fu/lu! Huqwas dismissed 

f Gove* tl/ ' 1 tmpntdd willi JXlajtu GtrieiJll 

Ibkdnd Mr/a D fr c Se rclary as the new Govern 
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responsibility. We have refused to commit ourselves in any 
way. But circumstances are such that it may be difficult for 
us not to undertake some kind of responsibility. We have 
made it clear, however, that we can only do so if there is 
agreement between the two parties and at then invitation 
Further that we shall only undertake peaceful duties and not 
commit ourselves to anything which might lead to military 
operations. 

6. You must have seen frequent references in the 
newspapers to the visit of Shri V.K. Krishna Menon to 
Geneva and to his meeting the leading delegates there. Many 
people have thought that he is intervening in some way on 
behalf of India or that he has carried some special messages 
from us to the Geneva Conference. This is not correct. It is 
true, however, that he went to Geneva, on his way to New 
York, at our instance. I suggested to him to spend about four 
or five days there and meet the representatives of the U.K , 
the U.S.A., the Soviet Union, and China 3 especially, and 
explain to them our own attitude and, more especially, what 
the Colombo Conference had done. W e have no proposals or 
suggestions to make. When Shri Krishna Menon got there, 
he had long talks with the principal parties and it was found 
that his presence there might perhaps be useful because he 
could meet the delegates informally and talk to them 
frankly. In the conference itself there is so much rigidity and 
formality that such informal approaches seldom take place 
A person who represents a neutral country has thus a certain 
advantage in informal discussions. I believe that Shri 
Krishna Menon’s presence in Geneva has done some good m 
this way. In fact, when he went away to London, it was 
suggested to him to return to Geneva where he has gone 
now. He has been in close touch with Mr. Eden, Foreign 
Secretary of the United Kingdom, who has been working 
hard for peace. 


3 He met General Bedell-Smith, U.S. Under Secretary of State, V 
Molotov the Foreign Minister of the USSR, and Zhou Enlai the 
Chinese Prem er between 23 and 29 May 1954 
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this is due to the complicated state of French domestic 
politics, with the Government hanging on by a thread, and 
partly to the French preoccupation with Geneva Altei 
much preliminary talk, the French Government made some 
definite proposals, which we found totally unacceptable 1 
W 7 e aie now making some counter-proposals which, m 
essence, give us authority m these settlements whde 
mam t, tilling a measuie of French prestige This is, of course, 
suggested only for a brief period at the end of which there 
should be full transfer. If these proposals of ours are not 
agreed to, then there will be a break in the negotiations and 
our representatives will come back Meanwhile, there have 
been several bad incidents in these French establishments as 
you must have read in ihe papers r ’ 

9 A very important, but not wholly unexpected, 
development has taken place in East Pakistan which has 
gone under Governor’s rule. 4 5 6 This is remarkable so soon 


4 The talks m P.uis failed due to the insistence ol the French 
Government on teuunmgtffec mvmntiol while allots mg Indian offict iK 
to shaie some authority with the Fienih m tei tain tmluaiy depaifments 

5 Some Indian villages ueie muled b> aimed men hour Yanam 

6. On 30 May 1954, ihe Ministiy headed by Fa/liiiHuq was dismissed 

-'lie' o"e week and Gove'*”"’ 1 - ‘uh was imposed with M-ijm Gen 
I kan crMra Defence Secretary as he n w Gov n 
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after a general election which gave a tremendous majority to 
one group, and in a country predominantly Muslim, m the 
month of Ramzan and on the eve of Id. Pakistan today 
represents a country in a state of progressive disruption, 
both political and economic. Apparently, the only thing 
that really holds it together is the army But it is doubtful 
how far even a good army can succeed in this task for long. 
So far as we aie concerned in India, it is better for us to avoid 
saying much about these developments in Pakistan. We 
have to be vigilant, however, because, when the military 
mind is m control, anything may happen. 

10. At a recent meeting of the Congress Working 
Committee, special attention was drawn to the panchayai 
system. 7 1 would commend your attention to that resolution 
because I think it is essential for us to develop these self- 
governing institutions from the village upwards. I believe 
that the bases of our political and judicial systems should be 
the panchayats. 

11. In my last letter to you, I referred to some remarks made 
by Mr. Appleby during his recent visit to India. You will be 
interested to read a note 8 of his regarding our community 
projects and extension service. I attach a copy of it 9 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


7 The resolution passed on 22 May 1951 stiongly advocated setting 
up of gram panchayats to decentralize the judicial administration 

8 Appleby, while commending the “general success of the pio- 
grammeT found “an insufficient reorientation to the really 
revolutionary commitment to a national extension service," due to “a 
lingering pre-occupation with old activities and old wavs of wo>k m g ” 

9 Not printed. 



M\ rlea 5 Chief Mimsiei,* 


New Deib 
8 June, 195 i 


Many of \ou have written to me about the steps you ha\e 
taken m regaid to the National Plan Loan. I know that m 
some of the States effective steps have been taken even on the 
disti id level, but I have a feeling that in some States gieaiet 
impetus could be given to this loan. You will, therefote 
foignemefoi writing again on the subject, even though this 
is tatliet unnecessary in the case of some States. 

The Jesuits thus far achieved have not been very satisfactory 
in regaid to individual participation and, moie especially 
small subset iptions, which we consider so important 
Inhumation has reached me also from some districts whete 
thus far little or nothing has been done. 

I would, therefore, suggest to you to wake up your district 
authorities. I feel sute that, with more effort at the disti ict 
level, nnu It greater results could be achieved, I suggest that 
your Dmtncl Magistiates might be asked, if they have not 
already been asked, to send weekly reports to you 

I need not emphasize the importanceof this loan, not only 
from the financial point of view but, even more so. from the 
psychological. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


* A suet iul letter in addition to the Founxghtly Letteis 



New Delhi 
15 June, 1954 


My dear Chief Minister, 

During the past fortnight, by far the most important thing 
fiom the world point of view has been the Geneva Con- 
ference. As I write this letter, it appears lobe collapsing. 1 It is 
just possible that the conference will adjourn without 
breaking up completely, leaving the military talks to be 
continued. If so, it might state that when the ceasefire talks 
are ewer, the other matters will he further considered. That 
appears to be possibly the most favourable outcome that one 
can expect now from this conference, 01 the result might be 
worse and may be a complete break-up. 

2 There have been two questions discussed at Geneva, the 
Korean question and Indo-China Both have acted and 
reacted on each other. The Indo-China situation has been 
the graver because war is going on there and the position of 
the French grows daily worse. And yet, perhaps the real 
difficulties at Geneva related more to the Korean question. It 
v. as pioposed that the present neutral supervisory commis- 
sion in Korea might be ended. This would have led to the 
ending of the armistice in Korea also and that might well 
nave meant the resumption of war. The South Korean 


1 It was reported from Geneva on 5 June that the peace talks had 
"teas iy failed due to differences between the two sides on supervision of the 
tr mist ice. functions and powers of the supervisory commission, 3 nd the 
hoice of the countries to form the Neutral Nations Supervisory Comrms- 
ion The U S also opposed the Soviet Union sinsis on reta mgde 
ewer of veto in the Neutral Nations Armistice Contro Comm ss on 
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leaders continuously talk of war. Thus, there has been a fear 
of war starling in Korea and war continuing in Indo-Chma 

3. There have been fairly full reports in the press about the 
discussions in Geneva, though often there is a definite slant 
given to these reports It has been unfortunate that, during 
the greater pari of this conference period, there has been no 
adequate Indian press representation there, which can give a 
more objective analysis of the situation. I have received 
almost daily reports from Mr. Eden. Presumably these are 
sent to all Commonwealth countries. In addition, I 1 ave 
sometimes had personal messages from Mr. Eden, i have also 
had reports from time to time from Shri V.K. Krishna 
Menon. This has enabled me to follow these proceedings a 
little more easily than I might otherwise have done. Even sc, 
the entire situation has been so complicated that it is 
difficult to understand the inner workings of it. Our 
position has been, as you know, that, for the sake of helping 
the cause of peace, we would be prepared to undertake 
certain responsibilities, provided always that there is an 
agreement between the rival parties. When Mr. Eden sugges- 
ted that the Colombo Conference countries should under- 
take the supervision of an armistice in Indo-China, 2 we 
pointed out to him that we could only accept something 
which had been agreed to by both the parties. As the Soviet 


2. Eden said on 8 June 1954 (hat these five “impartial” countries, 
should supervise the armistice as “they have a particular concern in 
restoration of peace in Indo-China and possess first-hand knowledge ot 
the kind of prob en confronting us there 
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Union and China did not accept this proposal of Mr. Eden, 3 
it fell through, just as the other proposals had also fallen 
through. The Soviet Union had no particular objection to 
Pakistan being one of the countries, but it did object to 
Pakistan being considered a neutral country because of the 
military aid that the U.S. have given it. At the same time, 
both the Soviet Union and China vigorously opposed the 
suggestion that no Communist country could be neutral 

4. It is always difficult to know what public opinion is in 
countries like the Soviet Union and China. We can only 
discuss governmental opinion. In the United States, on the 
other hand, there is so much public opinion and so varied 
that it is difficult to know what it is in the balance. Even the 
U S. State policy is difficult to understand. Important 
people speak in different ways or with a different emphasis 
Some talk of intervention and war, 4 others say that they 
should not intervene. 5 The balance now appears to be m 
favour of non-intervention, for the simple reason that, the 
French collapse in Indo-China has gone too far, and even 
intervention might not yield the lesults aimed at. 

5 An American writer, describing these international 
conferences, uses the simile of a poker game in the old wild 
days of the west in America. Apparently the players not only 
played it with cards but with six shooters in their hip 
pockets. If the distribution of the cards was not favourable, 


3 On 5 June 1954, Molotov, while reaffirming that the join! aimistice 
commission should consist ol India, Pakistan, Poland and C?echo 
Slovakia, said that if objection was raised to considering Poland and 
Czechoslovakia as neutral, then "in no lesser degree such objet tton can be 
raised against the capitalist countries ” 

4 On 16 April 1954, Vice-President Nixon stated that "to avoid furthei 
Communist expansion mAsia and Indo-China, we must take the risk 
now, by putting our boys in I think the Executive has to take the 
politically unpopular decision and do it.” 

5 For example, on 18 April 1954, Senator Mansfield warned that U S 
ntervent on nlndo-Ch nan ghtprove to he tl e star of a world war He 
wanted France to grant fu independence to Ind >Chma immed ately 
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the six shooters cam ( out ijk It < if d tin ui m )F 11 
game. So, if the poluudl silua.i m is not ..ujui.ibl , tin big 
weapons come out amt war is thought of. At present. m 
Indo-China, both thepolitual and ttu- milataiy situation is 
entirely favourable to the Viet Minis In Rohm, there is a 
stalemate. In the wider field there is a fear in the mind of ilu 
military people in the U.S that ihe Soviet Union is 
progressing fast in the atomic field and might even go ahead 
of theU.S., so far as the hydrogen bomb isioiuemed. Thus, 
the fear is that both the strategic bal.ttn e and the weapons 
balance is turning against them. Should one wait foi this to 
happen or indulge in the desperate venture of an appeal to 
arms? This is where what is called a “preventive” war comes 
in There has been fai too much loose talk in the Unhid 
States and now that the hard facts of the situation are being 
appreciated a little more than they weie, titer e is confusion 
in thinking and anger and some sense of frustration. A wai 
now does not offer a clear chance of success. A war later 
might be still less likely to offer this. 

6 In such a situation oi relative 1 balance in both the 
strategic and weapons positions, the only chance of peace is 
to recognize that neither party can dictate terms to the other 
That is some kind of negotiated settlement and a recognition 
of live and let live. Probably the Soviet Union and China are 
well content to accept this position because they think time 
ism their favour. For the Americans, this is hatd to swallow 
In the past they have often said that the People's Govern- 
ment of China must be liquidated and they have encou- 
raged Formosa to think so. Suggestions have also been made 
that some of the smaller Eastern European Communist 
countries should also be helped to throw off Soviet domi- 
nance. Now it gradually appears that this is no easy matter 
and indeed is hardly possible except in terms of a highly 
risky adventure and war. 

7 Mr. Dulles at one time perhaps thought that the threat of 
massive retaliation and of military combinations in Europe 
and in Asia against the Communist countries might frigh- 
ten these countries and induce them to surrender. It did not 
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Union and China did not accept this proposal of Mr. Eden, 3 
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ted France to grant fu n depen deuce to Indo-Oi na lm ned a e y 
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stalemate. In the wi (let held there is a lent in the mind of the 
military people in the U S that tire* Soviet Union is 
progressing fast in the atomic field and might even go ahe ad 
of the U.S., solar as the hydrogen bomb isroncei ued. Thus, 
the fear is that both the strategic balance 1 and she weapons 
balance is turning against them. Should one wan tor this to 
happen or indulge in the desperate venture' erf an appeal to 
arms? This is where what is called a “preventive” war comes 
in. There has been far too much loose* talk in the United 
States and now that the haul facts of the situation are being 
appreciated a little more than they were, there is confusion 
m thinking and anger and some sense of frustration. A war 
now does not offer a dear chance of success. A war later 
might be still less likely to offer this. 

6. In sudr a situation of relative balance in both the 
strategic and weapons positions, the only chance of peace is 
to recognize that neithei par ty can dictate terms to the other 
That is some kind of negotiated settlement and a recognition 
of live and let live. Probably the Soviet Union and China are 
well content to accept this position because they think, time 
is in their favour. For the Americans, this is hard to swal low. 
In the past they have often said that the People’s Govern- 
ment of China must be liquidated and they have encou- 
raged Formosa to think so. Suggestions have also been made 
that some of the smaller Eastern European Communist 
countries should also be helped to throw off Soviet domi- 
nance. Now it gradually appears that this is no easy matter 
and indeed is hardly possible except in terms of a highly 
risky adventure and war. 

7. Mr. Dulles at one time perhaps thought that the threat of 
massive retaliation and of military combinations in Europe 
and in, Asia against the Communist countries might frigh- 
ten these countries and induce them to surrender. It did not 
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Union and China did not accept this proposal of Mr. Eden, 3 
it fell through, just as the other proposals had also fallen 
through. The Soviet Union had no particular objection to 
Pakistan being one of the countries, but it did object to 
Pakistan being considered a neutral country because of the 
military aid that the U.S. have given it. At the same time, 
both the Soviet Union and China vigorously opposed the 
suggestion that no Communist country could be neutral 

4. It is always difficult to know what public opinion is in 
countries like the Soviet Union and China. We can only 
discuss governmental opinion. In the United States, on the 
other hand, there is so much public opinion and so varied 
that it is difficult to know what it is in the balance. Even the 
U S. State policy is difficult to understand. Important 
people speak in different ways or with a different emphasis 
Some talk of intervention and war, 4 others say that they 
should not intervene. 5 The balance now appears to be m 
favour of non-intervention, for the simple reason that the 
French collapse in Indo-China has gone too far, and even 
intervention might not yield the Jesuits aimed at. 

5 An American writer, describing these international 
conferences, uses the simile of a poker game in the old wild 
days of the west in Ameiica. Apparently the players not only 
played it with cards but with six shooters in their hip 
pockets. If the distribution of the cards was not favourable, 


3 On 5 June 1951, Molotov, while reaffirming that the joint aimistice 
commission should consist of India, Pakistan, Poland and Czecho 
Slovakia, said that if objection was raised to considering Poland and 
Czechoslovakia as neutral, then “in no lesset degree such objection can bt 
raised against the capitalist countries ” 

4 On 16 April 1954, Vice-President Nixonstatedthal “toavoid further 
Communist expansion m Asia and Indo-China, we must take the risk 
now, by putting our boys in I think the Executive has to take the 
politically unpopular decision and do it.” 

5 For example, on 18 April 1954, Senator Mansfield warned that U S 
n erven tion in Indo-Ch na n giu prove lobe the s art fawordwar He 
wa ted France o grant full mdependen y to Indo-Ch na mmed ate y 
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frighten them and then the question arose whether the threat 
should be acted upon. Other countries like the U.K. were not 
prepared for this and so the U.S. also had to hold back. 

8. As you know, Mr. Casey, 6 the Australian Foreign 
Minister passed through Delhi a few days ago 7 on his way to 
Geneva. I had a long talk with him. Casey began by 
expressing some apprehension in regard to American policy 
which, he said, was wholly unrealistic. He told me that 
Australia had privately exercised as much pressure as they 
could to restrain the aggressive tendency in America. Of 
course, publicly they could not do so and, in the final 
analysis, they would have to support. America. What was 
American policy?, he asked. It was influenced by so many 
extraneous factors that it w'as impossible to answer this 
question with any precision. The American Constitution, 
according to him, was wholly out of date and provided so 
many checks and counter-checks that no firm policy could 
develop. Indeed, this Constitution was a continuation, with 
some variations, ot the old colonial Constitution of the 18 
States, prior to independence. At present, no deal line could 
be adopted by the Amei ican Slate Depat tment because of the 
elections that were coming in November next. Casey said 
that he was convinced that there could be no real settlement 
of the Far Eastern questions so long as the People’s 
Government of China was not given a plat e in the II. N. He 
had mentioned this to Mr. Dulles, who had replied that, 
whatever the merits of that question might be, lie could not 
possibly go against the strong opinions held in America and 
certainly not before* the November elections. 

9 Asa matter of fact, the quest ion of ChmaNndmission m 
theU.N. has not been dim tly discussed at Geneva. Cut it is 
per let tly true that tins has been the bash question and affects 
Chinese reactions powerfully. Dulles, just before the Gem va 


fi. For b. fn. sec Vol 2, p.526, 

7 0 and 11 June 1954 
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Conference, made some contemptuous references to Chou 
En-lai and China, 8 and yet, it is with Chou En-lai that he 
and the other countries have to deal in Geneva and, what is 
more, Chou En-!ai is in rather a favourable position. 

10 Mr. Casey thought that probably the only way out 
would be for a partition of Vietnam. Some people even m 
America think that the whole of Vietnam should be written 
off and Laos and Cambodia and, of course, Siam, should be 
protected. All this indicates that there is no clear policy or 
clear thinking. The rapid succession of events has gone 
beyond the thinking of many of these statesmen and they are 
in a state of confused frustration. 

1 1 In the course of the discussions in Geneva, Mr. Eden 
drew r attention to an interesting fact. He pointed out that 
there was a great difference between Vietnam and Laos and 
Cambodia. That was the dividing line between two great 
civilizations, the Chinese and the Indian. Vietnam has been 
fai more powerfully influenced by China in the past, while 
Laos and Cambodia had still greater evidences of Indian 
influence. 

1 2 As you know, Shri Krishna Menon has been in Geneva 
for a good many days. Some people have said that his going 
there, when India w’as not invited to the conference, was 
hardly consistent with India’s dignity. It was a kind of 
“gate-crashing” which did not enhance our prestige. As a 
matter of fact, India’s prestige had seldom been higher than 
it has been in Geneva during these fateful days. This, of 

8. Reacting to Molotov's ptoposal at the Beilin Conference for 
inviting People’s China to the proposed Geneva Conference, Dulles said 
on 15 Apul 1954 “who is this Chou En-lai whose addition to out circle 
would make possible all that has for so long seemed impossible? He is a 
lea cl ct of a regime which gained ck facto power in China through bloody 
war; which has liquidated millions of Chinese; which diverts the 
economic resources of its impoverished people to military efforts, so that 
they starve by the million; which became an aggressor in Korea and was 
adjudged so by the United Nations; which promotes aggression in Indo 

China by trainmgandequippingtheaggressorsandsupplyingthem with 

vast anx nls of war m ntions 
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has been to Geneva says that India, though not represented 
in the c onfetent e, almost i tiled people's minds and everyone 
was asking as to what India thought about any proposal. Fai 
horn India’s prestige or dignity suffering, they have been 
enhanced very greatly and much to the annoyance and 
discomfiture of those who are not out friends. People have 
realized that we take a calm and objective view of the 
situation, that we are not partisans and that we are devoted 
to peace Also that we do not go about begging for favours or 
even for an invitation to the Geneva Conference. And yet, we 
are prepared to help in such ways as we can. Krishna Menon 
went to Geneva at our request for four or five days to explain 
India’s views to the pimripnl representatives of the Powers 
there. There was a good deal of misunderstanding and it was 
desirable to make our position clear to them privately, so 
that we might not be entangled at a later stage owing to some 
misunderstanding. Also there had been the Colombo Con- 
ference and we wanted to explain what this conference 
meant in regard to Indo-China especially. Of course, 
Krishna Menon did not go on behalf of the Colombo 
Conference. He went on behalf of our Government. Even 
before he reached Geneva, he received a message from Mr 
Eden at Cairo requesting him to meet him in Paris first 
which was done. Later, in Geneva he played an important 
role in breaking through somewhat the rigidity that pre- 
vailed there at that time between the difleiem delegations 
Mr. F.den sent me a message appreciating the help that 
Krishna Menon was giving. When Krishna Menon went 
away to London alter a few days, he received a message from 
Mr F.den requesting him to come back to Geneva. 1 had 
given him discretion in this matter and he went back. Again, 
aftei a few mote days, he was on the point of leaving, when 
Mr . Casey saw me here and expressed a wish to see Krishna 
Menon in Geneva. So 1 asked him to stay on for another two 
or three* days. He left Geneva yesterday. His stay then* was 
helpful in many ways during these delicate negotiations and 
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many a petty obstacles was surmounted. Oddly enough our 
standing with nearly all the delegations continues to be 
high, m spite of all that has happened. This includes not 
only the big Powers but also the Viet Minh, Vietnam, Laos 
and Cambodia. 

13 We shall await with some apprehension the course of 
coming events. This coutse is not likely to be a smooth one 
Probably the war in Indo-China will continue and Hanoi 
and the surrounding region will fall to Viet Minh. The 
French have lost their morale completely and the defeat of 
the Fiench Government 9 has made matters worse both for 
the war in Indo-China and the continuation of the Geneva 
Conference. Whatever may happen, the situation is a serious 
one and perhaps, in spite of every desire to avoid the final 
catastrophe of war, the world may gradually be pushed into 
it I do not suppose this will happen in the near future but 
the chances of peace have receded, and, if that is so, some 
time or other the conflict we have feared will begin I 
remember being told by eminent statesmen of the West that a 
war now will be very different from any previous war. It will 
not begin slowly and gradually develop, but will begin at 
the highest pitch, and the aim will be utter destruction of the 
enemy’s cities, industries, administrative centres and, in fact 
everything that represents the organized life of a nation, fhe 
atomic bomb and the hydrogen bomb also will come into 
play. Each party will be afraid of the other getting the lead 
and so it will do its utmost. If this happens, then a force will 
have been let loose which no one can control. It will have an 
impetus of its own and may go on almost indefinitely. It is 
not easy to imagine a quick victory or even a victory after 
some considerable time. Death and devastation on a colossal 
scale will spread throughout the world. 
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1 4 Ali this leads one to think that the only possible policy 
for India, as well as for other countries in Asia, is to adhere 
strictly to the policy of non -alignment and of keeping out of 
the war. Both from the larger point of view of the world and 
from the narrowest selfish motives, that is the only possible 
way for us. We talk of the Colombo Conference powers, but 
it is clear that all of them do not hold the same opinion 
Pakistan certainly does not; it is definitely committed 
Ceylon anyhow is not very important in this context 
Indonesia and Burma are very much nearer to India’s policy, 
though in some matters, they might differ because of their 
internal or external situations. 

15 This brings me to Pakistan. Just as the general 
elections in East Bengal were quite unique, the subsequent 
happenings there are equally without precedent. East Bengal 
is being treated like a colony of Western Pakistan and a 
colony under military domination. Considerable armed 
forces have been sent from the West to the East. The story of 
how this decision was taken at Karachi is an extraosdinary 
one. Mr. Fazlul Huq was deliberately trapped, through an 
American newspaper man, 10 to say something about the 
independence of East Bengal. Immediately this particulai 
sentence was broadcasted by the Pakistan Government, 
regardless of the context. Mr. Fazlul Huq denied it and 
then Prime Minister Mahomed Ali sent for him and the 
American correspondent, made them sit in front of him, and 
got the American correspondent to contiadict Fazlul Huq 
Making this the basis of their charge, they declared Fazlul 
Huq a traitor and pul an end to his Government. 11 

10. A.K. Fa/lul Huq denied on 24 May 1954 having said to the 
correspondent of the New York Times as reported by the papei on the 
previous day that "East Pakistan wished to become an independent 
State” and "independence will be one of the first things to be taken up by 
my Ministry.” He claimed that what he had told the roirespondent was 
that "East Pakistan should be an autonomous unit of Pakistan I never 
said for a moment that our ideal is independence ” 

1 1 Branding Fazfu Huq a traitor Mahomed A1 said on 20 May 
951 ha he was fui dan enta ly disloya o Pak sran 
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16 Even before Fazlul Huq had gone to Karachi, he had 
been asked by the Karachi Government to arrest a number of 
persons, including some of his own colleagues and elected 
Members of the legislature. Fazlul Huq refused to do so and 
he was summoned to Karachi He continued to refuse. It is 
stated that the then Governor of East Bengal, Choudhury 
Khaliquzzaman, 12 was asked by Karachi to take charge of 
the Government. Khaliquzzaman refused to do so and 
pointed out that this would have dangerous consequences 
Thereupon, Iskander Mirza 13 was sent 

17 At the present moment, there is not much outward 
evidence of opposition to the Governor’s rule in East 
Bengal. Petty incidents have occurred, students’ strikes, etc. 
But, on the whole, the people of East Bengal have not done 
much. They are stunned and perhaps a little frightened. It is 
obvious, however, that there is deep resentment all over East 
Bengal. The economic situation is very bad. The Karachi 
Government have announced that they will throw m 
supplies there and spend six or seven crores of rupees in 
helping East Bengal in various ways. It is doubtful if this 
will make any marked difference. 

18 Among the large number of arrests made, there have 
been some Hindus. Mostly they are supposed to be leftists 
with connections with the Communist Party, Ganatantra 
Dal and Youth League. Some Congress workers have also 
been arrested. On the whole, however, there has been no 
major action against the Hindus. Nor have many Hindus 
tried to migrate although they are apprehensive of the 
future. 

19 There was an attempt in East Bengal to form an 


12 (1899-1973) Congressman from U P. who later joined the Muslim 
League; member, U.P. Legislative Assembly, 1939 and 1946, leader of the 
Muslim League in the Indian Constituent Assembly, 194 /-50; Governor, 
East Pakistan, 1953-54; Ambassador to Indonesia and Philippines, 1954 
13- (1889-1969). joined Indian Army, 1921; Defence Secretary, Pakistan 
Government, 947 Minister for Home Affairs 1954 Covemor-G mera 
1955 56 and President of Pakistan 1956-58 
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alternative Ministry which has failed, and there is little 
chance of the restoration of parliamentary Government 
there. Probably nothing much will happen in East Bengal 
during the next two or three months. The rebellious spirits 
will go underground or work quietly. Leadership is absent 
Many of their well-known leaders are in prison. Suhrawardy 
has been very ill and has gone to Europe for treatment 
Probably the most effective leader is Bhashani, 14 who is also 
at present in Europe. 

20. Our negotiations with the French Government about 
Pondicherry, etc., have failed. 15 There is no immediate talk 
of their resumption, but it is quite possible that some such 
attempt might be made on the part of France. This may be 
delayed because of the fall of the French Government. 
Meanwhile, another enclave, has joined the liberated areas. 

21 I am deeply distressed at the turn the linguistic States 
controversy is taking. In spite of all our attempts to keep this 
controversy within the bounds of reason and good sense, 
people tend to become more and more passionate and 
aggressive. The most fantastic claims are sometimes made. 
At this particular juncture of the world's history, this is 
especially unfortunate. I do not know what we can do about 
it except to impress upon our people and, more especially, 
Our Governments, that we should deal with this problem in 
a friendly and dispassionate way. Some people produce 
fancy schemes on the basis of logic, but totally devoid of 
common sense, We cannot uproot all our history just 
because some abstract logic requires it. Necessary changes 
should certainly be made, but the fewer the changes the 
better. 

22 Another matter that has troubled me is the controversy 

14. Abdul Hamid Khan Bhashani (1886-1976). East Bengal politician, 
religious leader and an outspoken advocate of militant methods to make 
past Bengal an independent nation; headed the pro-Beijing faction of the 
National Awarni Party. 

15. Negotiations broke down on 4 June 1954 after discussions for a 
fortnight on the conditions under which the transfer of sovereignty 
shou d take p ace 
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about missionaries. It would be unfortunate if this is 
considered on the religious level. Apart from that being, I 
think, not in line with our Constitution and our being a 
secular State, it might encourage all kinds of aggressive 
tendencies in our people. I have, therefore, endeavoured to 
deal with it on the political level only, that is, how far we can 
permit foreigners to come here on political and like grounds 
and where we should permit them to go, such as frontier 
areas, etc. I think that it is unsafe for us, on political 
grounds, to have large numbers of missionaries about. I have 
no objection on religious grounds, except that personally 
the evangelical activities of missionaries do not appeal to 
me. It must be remembered that, even under British rule and 
with everything in favour of foreign missionaries, then- 
success in India was not great. Now conditions are totally 
different. Most of our Governments do not look with favour 
on such activities and public opinion generally is much 
opposed to them. Therefore, nothing much can happen, and 
all this fear and apprehension of what the Christian 
missionaries might do seems to be grossly exaggerated. It is 
true that in some of the tribal areas, trouble might be created. 
We can guard against it. 

23. It is no sign of tolerance, or if I may say so with great 
respect, of any high culture to get excited over such matters 
It is not the foreigner who will injure as much but our own 
wrong actions and intolerance. Even Hinduism, which has 
not been a proselytizing religion, has now developed certain 
aggressive wings which convert and re-convert. One hears of 
the shuddhi movement 15 and all its effects. The Hindu 
Mahasabha and the R.S.S. organization are aggressively 
Hindu and dislike non-Hindus, and indeed consider them as 
some kind of aliens in India. It is this that is dangerous for us 
because Hindus are the dominant element in India. If they 
do not show the fullest tolerance to the minority groups, 
then it will be bad for us. 


16 The shuddhi punf cation movement was started n 1923 to 
reconvert H ndus who had accepted other faiths. 
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should certainly be made, but the fewer the changes the 
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22 Another matter that has troubled me is the controversy 

14 Abdul Hamid Khan Rhashani ( 1 886- 1 976). East Bengal politician, 
religious leader and an outspoken advocate of militant methods to make 
East Bengal an independent nation; headed the pro-Beijing faction of the 
National Awami Party 

15. Negotiations bioke down on 4 June 1954 after discussions for a 
fortnight on the cond tions under which the transfer of sovereignty 
should take place 
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about missionaries. It would be unfortunate if this is 
considered on the religious level. Apart from that being, I 
think, not in line with our Constitution and our being a 
secular State, it might encourage all kinds of aggressive 
tendencies in our people. I have, therefore, endeavoured to 
deal with it on the political level only, that is, how far we can 
permic foreigners to come here on political and like grounds 
and where we should permit them to go, such as frontier 
areas, etc. I think that it is unsafe for us, on political 
grounds, to have large numbers of missionaries about. I have 
no objection on religious grounds, except that personally 
the evangelical activities of missionaries do not appeal to 
me. It must be remembered that, even under British rule and 
with everything in favour of foreign missionaries, their 
success in India was not great. Now conditions are totally 
different. Most of our Governments do not look with favour 
on such activities and public opinion generally is much 
opposed to them. Therefore, nothing much can happen, and 
all this fear and apprehension of what the Christian 
missionaries might do seems to be grossly exaggerated. It is 
true that in some of the tribal areas, trouble might be created. 
We can guard against it. 

23. It is no sign of tolerance, or if I may say so with great 
respect, of any high culture to get excited over such matters 
It is not the foreigner who will injure as much but our own 
wrong actions and intolerance. Even Hinduism, which has 
not been a proselytizing religion, has now developed certain 
aggressive wings which convert and re-convert. One hears of 
the shuddhi movement 56 and all its effects. The Hindu 
Mahasabha and the R.5.S. organization are aggressively 
Hindu and dislike non-Hindus, and indeed consider them as 
some kind of aliens in India. It is this that is dangerous for us 
because Hindus are the dominant element in India. If they 
do not show the fullest tolerance to the minority groups, 
then it will be bad for us. 

16 The shuddh purification mov t was started in J923 to 
reconvert Hindus who liad accepted other faiths 
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24. I have drawn your attention previously to the condition 
of the minorities in India, more expecialy the Muslims, who 
are still m laige numbei s. In the Seivu es and elsewhere, their 
opportunities are progressively limited. If we aie to be 
secular, stable, and strong State, our first consideration must 
be to give absolute fairplay to our minorities, and thus to 
make them feel completely at home in India. We are apt to 
preach to them too much as to \yhat they should do and some 
condemn them. That does not help. We have to deal with the 
psychological reactions of large numbers of people. If by our 
activities we produce the wuang reactions and fear and 
apprehension, then we have failed, whatever logical 
justification we might give. Indeed, the only right attitude is 
to show generosity to these minority communities, who 
should be considered as a trust by us. 

25 I have written to you previously about the fuss that is 
often made about my tours, the special arrangements made 
for security and comfort and the like. I would beg of you to 
help me by reducing this fuss to the least possible. Not only 
m regard to me but in regard to others also I think we are 
getting tied up in too much show and ceremonial. I do not 
mind big impersonal ceremonial on occasions such as the 
Republic Day and the like But, I do not think it is becoming 
for all our Ministers, whenever they travel, to insist on too 
much ceremonial. The less of it the better. We shall come 
nearer to the people then and not be considered a class apart 

26 Vijayalakshmi Pandit has been invited by the U K 
Government and also Yugoslavia. She is going to pay these 
visits soon. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 
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22 June, 1954 


My dear Chief Minister,* 

As you probably know, the Government of India have 
sanctioned a project for the aeation of a factory for the 
production of wireless and electronics equipment, and have 
foimecl a private limited company called the Bharat 
Electionics Limited with headquarters in Bangalore. The 
factoiy is expected to go into production in June 1956 This 
is one of the important projects under the Ministry of 
Defence. 

I am very anxious that with the help of this factory, we 
should, sofai as the iequi remen ts of wireless and electronics 
equipment of Government departments are concerned, 
attain self-sufficiency in the near future. In this endeavour 
we requite the eo-opeiation not only of the Departments of 
the Government of India but also that of the Governments of 
States What I would request is that m regaid to the future 
piovisioning and equipment of wireless and electronics 
goods in the Departments of your Government, they should 
be dire< ted to co-oidinate their plans with the production 
programme of Bhaiat Electronics, and that no wireless or 
electionics equipment oi instruments are introduced into 
any Depat tment without ascertaining the possibility of then 
manufacture in the Bharat Electronics factoiy. 

Yours sinceieh, 
Jawahadal Nehru 
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New Delhi 
22 June, 1954 


My dear Chief Minister, 

For a change, I am writing to you before time. My last letter 
was sent to you just a little over a week ago. Certain 
developments have, however, taken place recen tly to which I 
should like to draw your attention. To some extent you are 
acquainted with them from the press But that is, perhaps, 
not enough. 

2. This morning I was to have gone to Mashobra near 
Simla for about a week’s stay. I had fixed this up long ago 
and had made all necessary arrangements about my work, 
etc. I had conditioned my mind to go there. Suddenly, 
almost at the last moment yesterday, 1 had to switch off my 
mind and to give up this visit. 

3. Y ou know now the reason for this. Mr. Chou En-lai, the 
Prime Minister of China, is paying a short visit to Delhi. He 
is due to arrive here day after tomorrow and is likely to stay 
for about three days. He is on his way back from Geneva to 
China. Nearly two months ago, I had conveyed informally 
an invitation to Mr. Chou En-lar to visit India on his way 
back from Geneva. He informed me yesterday that he had 
accepted this invitation. At his request, we have arranged to 
send ati Air India international constellation to Geneva to 
bring him to Delhi From here he will presumably go to 
Peking. 

4. This visit of the Prime Minister of China to India is a 
matter of considerable significance and historical 
mi rortmee I wi be fo owed with the c osest interest m 
ot rtre ountries T lereis not img very speoa aboutitandu 
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is really in line with various developments that have taken 
place in recent years. During the last two years I have been 
invited on more than one occasion by Chairman Mao Tse- 
tung to pay a visit to China. The invitations have been 
informal because a formal invitation only comes when 
matters have been otherwise fixed up. On every occasion, 
when this invitation readied me, I expressed my apprecia- 
tion of it and my desne to go to China. But I pointed out then 
that I < ould not pay this visit so long as war was going on m 
Koiea. When a settlement came, I would gladly think of such 
a visit. After the Korean truce, we got tied up with the 
Neutral Nations Repair iation Commission and again it 
became rather embarrassing for me to go there. Later, the 
Indo-Chiiu war flared up and became a world issue, and 
again it was not very suitable lot me to go. 

5 Although Mr. Chou Kn-Iai's visit might be considered to 
be in the non mil course and quite natural on his way back 
from Geneva, n is, nevertheless, both in the context of 
history and of ptesenmkq politics, a very special event The 
future of Asia depends upon many factors. One of these is the 
re lari o n sh i pib el w een the two gieat countries of Asia— , India 
and China. In out internal and external policies there are 
great differences. Nevertheless, we have endeavoured to 
come t loset to one another without in any way varying our 
own par ti< ulat policies. We have in fact proceeded in this 
matter, as in regard to other commies, on the basis of live 
and lei live and non-interference. Our agreement with 
China in regard to Tibet laid down cettain principles to 
whir h 1 have nil eady dtawn your attention. These principles 
are rmpoi taut not only as between us and China, but also in 
a wider field, whether that is Asia or even the world, ft is 
dear that in no other- way can peace be secured in the world 
in out generation The alternative is conflict and war and 
destruction. Neither of the groups of Great Powers opposed 
to eat h other is so strong as to impose its will on the other 
Neither is prepared to siutender to the other. The only wiay, 
therefore, is some kind ol a negotiated settlement of the 
problems that face us. Such a settlement eases theitension 
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anti lessens flic billet host i lilies I halt oiisume f lie wot Id Bui, 
what is even mote net essary is (he dt velopnu n( o! a feeling 
of toletaiueanda realistic applet ration ol the lac isoi lift* in 
the woikl lotlay 

6 \Yt li.no not plot reeled on the assumption, as some 
counts ies do, that one counti y oi one group is lull of virtue 
and the mhei < nimtM <>i gtoup is i nil ol evil. We air, all of 
us, a mivtuie oi (he two Ami, m anv t\rni, an attempt to 
iemed\ what we consider evil hv lour is likely to lead to 
infinitely greatei e\f! 'This, thebtoad polity we puisne j is, 
ex km nally , to toleiateothei comm ies’ views and policies and 
not to inter fen* with them and, at the same time, not to 
lolemte then inlet let ent e with us, mtei nally, to pm sue out 
own polity and not to be deflected horn it by external 
piessuies This is not a pal t i < tthn ly easy mallei and difficult 
situations continually at iso. But it is the geneial aj>pu>ach 
that (mints. 11 this apptoa< h was a hide tnoie w idesptead 
among othei commies, the whole atmosphere ot thewoild 
would change and peace would be mote asstned 

7 What I trails wished to do in this Intel was to give you 
some information about tec ent happenings in Geneva. A 
few days ago, it appealed almost certain that the Geneva 
Conference would meuk down completely. As a matter of 
fac i even then the way out of the impasse was appealing toa 
considerable extent India, oi lather our representative there, 
Sim V K Krishna Mrnon, was responsible lor this One of 
the big .si ttmbl mg bloc ks to an agreement was the issue of 
Laos and Cambodia. 1 It was in regard to this that a middle 
wav was suggested and after long and separate arguments 
with lrpiescn mines ol lire U K., China, and the ILS.S.R , 


I While the Vit t Minh would not accept the exclusion ot Luos and 
Kampuc hen from any peat e settlement, the Western count! ies maintained 
that these two States could not he pul on the same footing as Vietnam 
because they were threatened with aggiession from outside by ihe Viet 
Mi nil 
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(his was broadly at t opted ^ In such matters individual 
approaches arc often mot c effective than a conference. Thus 
the general lines ol an agreement wete accepted by Eden. 
Molotov ' 2 3 * 5 and Chou Eii-lai. It was this proposal that was 
brought forward by Chou Endai at a somewhat later stage 4 
and which created some little sensation in the conference. At 
the beginning the reaction to it was uniformly good; even 
General Bedell-Smith/’ the U.S. representative, described it 
as a reasonable proposal. Later, the U.S viewpoint changed 
in regard to it . 6 

S. I lowever . i he s esu U has been that the Geneva Conference 
has adjourned lor tire tune being 7 m an atmosphereofhope. 
There already appears to be a broad agreement about a 
cease! he in Vietnam and the latest moves have brought 
promise of a similar agreement in Laos and Cambodia. One 
might say now, therefore, that a general ceasefire in Indo- 
China is almost assured This is only a step towards a 
Settlement- it is very Uu from a settlement, bunt is a very big 


2 On 19 June, unanimous agreement was announced on immediate 
cessation nl hostilities and . i meetmgol the representatives of the two sides 
to study ami upon on the question of establishing peace in the two States 

3 V.M. Molotov (1890-1986). Chairman, Council of People's 
Comttiiss.iis, I *>;;<)- i 1 : Via -Chairman and Minister tor Foreign Affairs, 

1939- 19, 1 9:>.‘!-r>7, Ambassador to Mongolian People’s Republic, 1957-60. 

1 On 16 June Zhou Fnhri agreed to the withdrawal of Viet Minh 
hmeshom Laosand Kampuchea if the Conference agreed to ban foreign 
base s nr ihesi States, and also agreed (hat Laos, Kampuchea and Vietnam 
need i to i he disc ussed together during (he Conference. 

5 General Wallet Bedell-Smith (1895-196!) Chief of Staff Allied 
Fort '*s dm ing the c ampaign in North Afrit a, Suily and Italy, 1942-44, and 
in Fiirnpr, 194 1-15; U.S Amhassadoi to 1 ’ S S.R.. 1946-49; Duector, 

Otrtud Intelligence Agent}. 1950 to 1953, Under Senetaiy of State. 

1953-195! 

6. While on 16 June 1954, Walter Bedell-Smith termed the proposals 
as ‘ reasonable'' and "very moderate” on 18 June, Walter S Robertson 
described them as "nothing new” <md therefore "unacceptable 

7 On 19 June 1954. ^ 
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.1 { \ J ) I lit ?i\\l \JIK \i iHd(i iH tO fi\ lij) tllC 

psocediue lot noutial nut hinny. Even line, the clilleiencex 
have bt^n narnnm!, but ihty xlill peisixt You will have 
noticed ili.il in .ill the proposals India is mentioned and is a 
common i.uioi It ix highly likely, tlieieioie, dial we shall 
hint (oxhouldcs a good deal ol responsibility m lilts mailer. 

9 \ \eiy impotiam devehipment has been die 
appointment ol M MendesT'r a nee 8 ax Pi hue Minislet of 
Fiance '’Mi Mentles- Franc e has gone so fat .is to state that he 
will texign if he cannot set me a t easel it e in Indo-China 
within lout weeks." 1 

10 Fot the lit si time, dm ing these dilhcult months, we tan 
feel that these is no likelihood of a woski was in the near 
Inline We tame ver^ steal u. Many wenked hatd fot slaving 
off this woski was III and we should give t led it (<j them all. I 
think u is t iglu to say that the pail India played, quietly and 
unobtrusively, made in agseat men sine, these developments 
possible. Shi i V.K. Kt islma Meiion has played a sematkable 
par t at Genova and both Mi . Eden and Mr . Chou En-lai have 
expressed to me their appreciation of his help. Although 
Krishna Menon’s part has been very great, and in such 
situations peisonal contacts count for a gieat deal, we really 
should consider this success as the success of our basic 
approach to these problems in the context of our foreign 
policy. This policy and our general mediatory role in world 
affairs has been vindicated again by these far-reaching 
developments at Geneva. It is conceivable that without our 
informal and unobtrusive help the balance might well have 
lilted in the direction of war. Our policy has tribe understood 


N I’lcur Memlex-I'i.iistf (1607 i 0S2) Leading member of Email 
Soii.slixi Pam , Mmislei ol Nation,'] luonomy, 1 1> I i- l*i. Pi mie Minister 
ol I tam < , June IT) l-Fcbmap 1 ?) r ; r i , ftlimxtet ol Slate. PJnti 
6 Sworn in on IH June 1051. 

IP On IH June IS), r » I. he said lliai iflu- failed to obtain icxtillx hy 20 Juh 
at theOcm^aConlcierH e, lie would resign 5 !e also promised toonitimte 
all ne<exx,ny itiilil.it y ttieaxmex in Iiulo-Cliiivi 
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m all its aspects. It is an integrated policy seeking and 
working primarily for peace and then for certain other 
objec lives. Because of this broad approach, we have often to 
be restrained in other matters, and we refrain from 
condemning much that we dislike. Thus in regard to the 
French establishments in India, we have shown considerable 
lestraini. In fact, we have often been criticized for our 
passivity. As a matter of fact, even the Paris negotiations 
yielded much. It is now accepted by France that these 
establishments must go to India. They have given up the 
idea of a referendum though, for constitutional 
lequitements, they tepeat that some kind of a consultation 
with the people should take place. We are agreeable to all 
this. The talks broke down about arrangements fot a certain 
transitional period and, chiefly, regarding the police. You 
will observe, therefore, that we have made a good deal of 
progress though several hurdles remain. The French took 
up an unrealistic attitude and we were completely justified 
in asking for the control of the police. 

11 We have tightened up some of our measures in the 
Frem h enclaves, such as the issue of permits and the export 
of petrol, hut, genet ally speaking, we have not taken any 
major step since this breakdown of our talks, even though 
the French have brought m some soldiers from Indo-China 
We have viewed this whole problem in its larger context and 
not allowed ourselves to be swept away because of some 
incidents in Pondicherry There is a new' Government m 
I r anco and a Prime Minister wdiose w'hole approach is likely 
to be diffesent !rom the old appioach. Then there is the 
problem of Indo-China with which, rather indirectly, we 
have bee ome connected. Therefore, we do not wish to take a 
step in regard to Pondicherry, etc., which, instead of 
1 h Iping, might become a hindrance m many ways. We are 
convinced that these Fienrh settlements must come to us 

before long. 

12 I Ivivi* often written to you about our community 
pr jee s mdi ationa extension service I propose town t to 
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you rather fully about tins ,i little ialci. I have to draw your 
spt-< i.d attention to the tec em Development Commissioners’ 
Conference which was held at Ootacurmmd 11 Tliis 
conference was rather ic-mar kableand indi< a tot! the dynamic 
nature of this great movement Recently, a U.N mission 
published a icpoit wine h has bet n quoted extensively in the 
press 12 This report is lathei old and deals willi a period of 
over a yea? ago Since then great piogiess has been made m 
these community projects and national extension scheme. 
Even so, the icpoit ol the mission is imetesting. The 
membets erf the mission travelled not only in India, but m 
some other parts of Asia. 'They came to the cone lusion that 
these piojec ts m India wet e "the most signiiicaniexpetimem 
in economic development and social impiovements in Asia 
at the present time ” They laid spec ml sticss on the fact that 
the guiding pi maple is participation of tilt' people- in their 
own improvement Tiny have gone on to slate that 
independence has had a profound elfeci in i ('vitalizing 
national life and activity in India. “Then' is a sense of 
utgency and responsibility among the Indian leaders with 
which they ate endeavouring to enthuse the people and 
capitalize upon to provide the motive power tor economic 
development and social progress. The administrative 
structure, whit h was inherited, may not beentuely suited to 
the requirements of the process of rapid growth, but it 
provides certain canons of integriiv and effu iency whir h, if 
sustained, will prove of value, provided that the 
administration is made more resilient and is adjusted to the 
needs of rapid change- " Fmther they say that: “We regard 
community programme not as isolated phenomena hut as 


11. From 27 to 29 May 1951 

12. The Mission reviewed die progress till die end ol 1953 mainly in 
rernis at physical achievements in 55 community piojm centres where 
work hild star ted jn Ooohei 1952 It noted that die villagers gave 
prelere o o mCrtdsi g igT tura pud n n nr veneni of 

oir n cauo s and prov s n of wore educat al fac 1 t es 
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integral part of a wider and more comprehensive process of 
development as exemplified in the first Five Year Plan of the 
Government of India, Not to regard them thus is to miss 
their i eai significance. Then they give a necessary warning 
It is our opinion that the awakening in recent years of 
villagers to their lot and their needs, and the unrest which 
the accompanying dissatisfaction have brought about 
necessitate that the tempo of improvement must be quick- 
ened if the democratic process is to succeed.” 

13. I have given these quotations from the U.N. mission 
repoi t because it is sometimes good to see ourselves as others 
see us. Their report deals with the position as it was about 
eighteen months ago. Since then the community and 
national extension programmes have abundantly justified 
themselves and have taken root. 

14 There is one other matter I should like to draw your 
attention to. This is the development of sports, games and 
athletics in India. We are far behind most other countries in 
this respect. The fact that our hockey team became 
champions in the Olympic Games 55 is very gratifying but, 
by itself, it does not take us very far. Our standards are far 
below international standards and hardly come up to the 
best Asian standards. Some efforts have been recently made 
to improve these standards and they have met with partial 
stn cess. But much mote has to be done and both the Central 
and the State Governments should directly interest them- 
selves in this mattei, as other countries are doing. 

Yours sincerely, 
jawaharlal Nehru 


13 India *voi g d neda a the wefthOymp G nesa He s nt 
on Z J y 9 j2 
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My deal Cluet Ministet, 

Thee hid event oi the past week, ui rather the loiinighl since 
I wrote to you last, has undoubtedly been the visit oi the 
Chinese Piemter Chou Kn-lai to Delhi 1 Tins visit took pbu e 
lathei suddenly and just as I was put hope; up to leave Delhi 
loi a lew days in the mountains. I had as tanked mv woi k and 
conditioned my mind lot two oi (hiee weeks pieviously to 
this visit to the mountains, when 1 I not only wanted to lest 
but to think quietly about tettain ptoblents. When, howevei, 
1 got a message lioin Chou hn-lat that he would lie happy Lo 
at t ept my invitauon to c ome to Delhi on It is way but k horn 
Ceneva to China, 1 gladly agwed so this A hi ml two months 
eat !iei , I had sent woi d to him ndonnal J\ suggest mg : ha i lie 
might pass llnough Delhi on his lettnn jotnnev hom 
Ceiteva This answei ol his t an u* suddenly and a intost at I he 
last moment In a sense, the time was not appiopnate and 
the not it e vet v shor t The weathei was t he hottest that Delhi 
hasloollet tust heSoie the tains. Many oi my < oile.tgnes m 
(he (initial Calnnet weie on tout and away bom Delhi, but 
it was not possible to i hange the date m I lie < m ti instant es. 

2. loom anothei pom! of view, the tuning ol this visit, 
though eninely ;u t idental, was vety apptopt kite. It < ame at 
a u it uni moment ini he hie <>1 the Ceneva t ionics eiu e, vv hen 
it had taken a turn for the better, m so fat as the Indo-CIunu 
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problem was concerned.* And yet, everything was very 
delicately balanced and no one could, say with any certainty 
which side of the balance would be weighted down in the 
end. Also, it so happened that Chou En-lai’s visit to Delhi 
took place at exactly the same time when Sir Winston 
Churchill and Mi. Eden were visiting the President of the 
United States to discuss more or less the same problems 2 3 

3 T his i oincidence was entirely accidental in so far as we 
were c oncerned and yet it became significant. In the same 
way, the holding of the conference of South East Asian 
Prime Ministers in Colombo also fitted in with the 
beginning of the Geneva Conference. That too was 
completely accidental and the dates had been fixed long 
before That Colombo Conference, in spite of a number of 
difficulties we experienced there, was not only important in 
itself but had a considerable effect on the Geneva Conference 
which followed. The tact that no Asian country (except 
China and the Indo-China States) had been invited to the 
Geneva Conference made the Colombo Conference play an 
important role at Geneva. Thus, even though these Asian 
countries were not represented at Geneva diiectly, in another 
sense, they were very much present. The Colombo 
Conference had practically reiterated the stand taken by 
India in regard to Indo-China. 4 It was, of course, well 
recognized in Geneva that, in this matter, India’s role was 


2. The military discussions for a ceasefire m Indo-China began 
betw mi the Franco- Vietnamese and the Viet Minh Commands on 22 June 
and bet wo. n (he Laotian and Viet Mmh Commands on 7 July 3954a£tera 
scries oi preliminary talks. 

3. At let four days of discussions, in a joint statement on 29 June 1954 
ChuuhiH and Eisenhower announced that they would continue their 

united eifoits for world peace and world disarmament, and press 
ioiwaid immediately their plan for South East Asian defence 

4. Th< Colombo Conference of Prime Ministers resolved that the} 
c onsidet ed that the solution oi the pioblem of Indo-Chinarequired that a 
ctasefn e agi cement should be leached without delay. They proposed that 
F ranee should declare at the Geneva Conference that she was nrevocabh 
comma trd to the complete nd pcndence of Indo-China 
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the impoitant one Shri Krishna Menon’s visit to Geneva, 5 
which was meant to he brief and informal, again became 
more significant m the circumstances. The visit continued 
to be informal bu! was prolonged, chiefly at the desire of 
some of the important members of the conference. Theie is 
no doubt that he played an important role behind the scenes 
and was partly instrumental m certain decisions that were 
finally taken. In effect, therefore, the lead that was originally 
given by India in a speech I delivered in Parliament here 
before these conferences met, was largely followed. Our 
neutral position enabled us to say much which it was not 
possible lor either contesting party to say directly. That 
neutral position also enabled us to deal in an informal and 
friendly way with the pai ties concerned and thus get over the 
rigidity of the conference procedure. In fac t , it was probably 
all to the good that India was not a formal member of the 
Geneva Conference. 

4 The visit of Mr. Chou En-lai, even apart from the 
surrounding circumstances, was an historic event of 
significance. The mere fact of the two major countries of 
Asia meeting in this way naturally diew the attention of the 
world It was evident that I hr Indian public sensed this signi- 
ficance. The welcome that Mt Chou F.n-!;u got m Delhi 
and dining his brief visit to Agra was warm-hearted and 
at fee ted him great iy 'I lieu was something m the an which 
not only tin 1 press and (he politicians but even tiie public 
realized. The coming together of India and China, in spite of 
theii differences, was a major event for Asia and, perhaps, 
even foi the world. Few people thought that this was an 
attempt of either India or China to subordinate itself or its 
policy to the other. The point was whether, with our 
different approaches, there was a possibility of co-operation 
in many aspects of international affairs. It was clear that the 
future course oi events in Asia, not. to mention the wot Id, 
would be powerfully affected by the futuut relationship of 


5 Menon was in Geneva from 22 May to 1 ) A 
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India and China. Was this to be one of hostility, or of passu e 
toleration in a spirit ot isolation, or of some measure of 
< o -operation lot certain common ends? This was not merely 
a matter of today, although today’s problems were 
important, but rather of the long stietch of years to come 
There was the fact of our being neighbour countries with a 
vast stretch of common frontier. There was also the fact of 
both these c ountnes having recently emerged into freedom, 
though their methods and their policies had been different 
each of them having nd itself of foreign domination was 
trying m its own way to find itself and to recover its own 
individuality. There was further the obvious fact of their 
largeness and the inevi tabihty of their playing an important 
role m the future of Asia. Both in different ways, were trying 
to improve themselves, gam internal strength and to develop 
politically, socially, and economically. All these are 
common lac tors. The uncommon factor is. and it is a major 
one, tiiat China had adopted very largely the Communist 
way and India the parliamentary democratic wav. Even 
though there was this major difference, there was again a 
common factor of both thinking in terras of raising the 
under -privileged an removing the big inequalities that had 
existed m their social structures. Another and major 
uncommonness in the two, which really flowed from the 
other common factor, was India’s stress on peaceful progress 
and China having followed a harsher and more violent 
c ourse. 

r ~> It became a major question, to which only the future 
c ould give an adequate reply, as to whether these two great 
and vital countries could adjust themselves to each other 
without coming into conflict, and could even co-operate in 
some measure, 01 was this not possible and we had to face 
active or passive hostility. The future of Asia was to depend 
on the answer to this question. Of course, there could be no 
unilateral answer With all the goodwill in the world, and 
the desire for co-operation on the part of India, there could 
not be this co-operation unless China came at least half-wav 
6 This realization came to me soon after the success of the 
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Chinese involution and the formation of the new Chinese 
Government on the 1st October 1949 I visited England and 
the United States in Oc tober-November that year and I 
discussed this subject pauicularly with the British Foreign 
Mmistei and Mi. Dean Acheson, 6 the then Secretary of State 
of the United States. The question before us was the 
it. cognition of the new Chinese Government. The British 
Foieign Minister, Mr Bevin, 7 agreed with me but said that 
w t should try to function jointly in this matter. Mr Acheson 
p<utl> agreed with me but pointed out that he could not go 
ag bust American public opinion in regard to the tecogm- 
tion of the new China. Of couise, the United States was tied 
up with Chiang Kai-shek also. 

7 We did not know' then how the new Chinese Govern- 
ment would develop and w'hether it was possible to have 
fuendly relations with it. In any event, it seemed to me 
desii able that we should, for our part, go halfway to meet it, 
making it perfectly clear what our own position and policy 
were, internally and externally That is, our approach to 
China was to be friendly as well as firm. We recognized the 
new Chinese Government on the last day, I think, of 1949 
and the U K. and aome other countries followed soon after 
The Chinese Government treated us much better than they 
did other countries, excepting the Communist countries 
Our Ambassador got on well with them, but there was 
alwavs some uncertainty in my mind as to what the Chinese 
Government might do. There was the Tibet question. It was 
clear that China would establish its sovereignty over Tibet 
This had been China's polity for hundreds ol veats, and, 
now tha t a stiong Chinese State had been formed, this polity 
would inevitably be given effect to We could not stop it in 
any way, nor indeed had weanv legal justification for Hying 


h Fot I) fn see Vol. ?. p 155 

7 tinesl Bevni (1881-1951) Gmeiaf Setreuiy of Transport and 
(.t lii'i.il Woikeis Union in Britain, 1921-40; Minister of Labout, 1910 45 
I Sr- 'r* -y k‘> Lr - 
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to do so. All we could hope for was that a measure of 
autonomy would be left to Tibet under Chinese sovereignty 

8 It must be remembered that we had succeeded in Tibet to 
certain special privileges which the British had acquired 
there In effect, therefore, we were successors to certain 
expansionist policies of the old British Government. It was 
not possible for us to hold on to all these privileges because 
no independent country would accept that position. Thus 
we had a small number of troops in some towns of Tibet to 
guard our trade routes. We could not possibly keep these 
troops there. Our other privileges were in regard to trade 
matters and communications. The real influence of India, 
however, was something insubstantial but important. This 
was the reliance to some extent of the Tibetan Government 
on the advice of the Indian representative, whose position 
was also rather vague and not wholly justifiable by treaty. 
The Tibetan Government relied on our man partly because 
this tendency was a relic from the old days of British 
dominance and partly because they were afraid of China 
coming more firmly into the picture. In the new circums- 
tances that had arisen, this influence could not possibly be 
exercised. All that we could do was to use our diplomatic 
influence in favour of Tibetan autonomy. We did that as 
tactfully as we could, knowing that we could not make very 
much difference. I think, however, that our efforts had some 
influence and somewhat delayed the Chinese invasion of 
Tibet. 

9 It is patent that we could not help Tibet in any way to 
resist the growth oi China’s power in Tibet. This was wholly 
outside the range of practical politics and it would have been 
of very doubtful legality. We explained this position to the 
Tibetan Government and assured them of our friendliness 
and of our wish to help within the obvious limitations 
Giadually, the Chinese established themselves at various 
strategic points in Tibet and were in a position to control the 
Tibetan Government and its activities. They have taken 
care, however, not to interfere with the domestic set-up 
m ch and have not interfered at i 1 with their social 
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Chinese revolution and the formation of the new Chinese 
Government on the 1st October 1949. I visited England and 
the United States m October-Novernber that yeai and I 
discussed this subject particularly with the British Foreign 
Mmistei and Mr. Dean Acheson, 6 the then Sect e tat v of State 
of the United States. The question before us was the 
recognition of the new Chinese Government. The British 
Foieign Ministei, Mr. Bevin, 7 agreed with me but said that 
w e should try to function jointly in this matter. Mt . Acheson 
pai tly agreed with me but pointed out that be could not go 
against American public opinion in regard to the recogni- 
tion of the new China. Of course, the United States was tied 
up with Chiang Kai-shek also. 

7 We did not know then how the new Chinese Govern- 
ment would develop and whether it was possible to have 
hiendly relations with n. In any event, it seemed to me 
desii able that we .should, for our part, go half way to meet it, 
making it perfectly clear what our own position and policy 
were, internally and externally. That is, our approach to 
China was to be friendly as well as firm. We recognized the 
new Chinese Government on the last day, I think, of 1949 
and the U.K. and .mine other countries followed soon after 
The Chinese Government treated us much better than they 
did other countries, excepting the Communist countries 
Our Ambassador got on well with them, but there was 
always some uncertainty in my mind as to what the Chinese 
Government might do. There was the Tibet question Itwas 
clear that China would establish its sovereignty over Tibet 
Ibis had been China’s policy ioi hundreds of years, and 
now i hat a suong Chinese State had been formed, this policy 
would inevitably be given effect to. We could not stop it in 
any way, noi indeed had we any legal justif ic ation for (lying 
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to do so. All we could hope for was that a measure of 
autonomy would be left to T ibet under Chinese sovereigns . 

8 ft must be remembered that we had succeeded in Tibet to 
certain special privileges which the British had acquired 
there. In effect, therefore, we were successors to certain 
expansionist policies of the old British Government. It was 
not possible for us to hold on to all these privileges because 
no independent country would accept that position. Thus 
we had a small number of troops in some towns of Tibet to 
guard our trade routes. We could not possibly keep these 
troops there. Our other privileges were in regard to trade 
matters and communications. The real influence of India, 
however, was something insubstantial but important. This 
was the reliance to some extent of the Tibetan Government 
on the advice of the Indian representative, whose position 
was also rather vague and not wholly justifiable by treaty. 
The Tibetan Government relied on our man partly because 
this tendency was a relic from the old days of British 
dominance and partly because they were afraid of China 
coming more firmly into the picture. In the new circums- 
tances that had arisen, this influence could not possibly be 
exercised. All that we could do was to use our diplomatic 
influence in favour of Tibetan autonomy. We did that as 
tactfully as we could, knowing that we could not make very 
much difference. I think, however, that our efforts had some 
influence and somewhat delayed the Chinese invasion of 
Tibet. 

9 It is patent that we could not help Tibet in any way to 
resist the growth of China’s power in Tibet. This was wholly 
outside the range of practical politics and it would have been 
of very doubtful legality We explained this position to the 
Tibetan Government and assured them of our friendliness 
and of our wish to help within the obvious limitations. 
Gradually, the Chinese established themselves at various 
strategic points in Tibet and were in a position to control the 
Tibetan Government and its activities. They have taken 
caie. however, not to interfere with the domestic set-up 
in it i and have not interfered at a 1 with their soria 
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conditions, although these are veiy feudal. They have 
naturally built roads, etc., and established airfields because 
communications in Tibet were very bad. There has been 
much talk of Chinese troops' concentrations on our frontier 
v\ ith Tibet There is not much tiuth in this except that some 
Chinese troops are piesent on the frontier and in various 
pans of Tibet. The total numbers aie not great and aie 
spread out. Indeed, the chief defence of Tibet is its very 
difficult terrain and the inhospitable nature of the climate It 
is no easy matter for very large numbers of people from 
outside to live there. We get news often from Kalimpong 
about these Chinese military preparations in Tibet. It must 
be remembered that Kalimpong is a nest of all kinds of spies 
and the information these people gather is utterly unreli- 
able. It usually comes from some emigres' who leave Tibet 

10 Being dear in our minds as to how far we could go into 
Tibet and how far we could not, we concentrated on one 
matter which was important to us. This was our frontier 
with Tibet. It took weeks and even months for our forces to 
reach that fiontier. However, on this mattei we were not 
prepared to parley with anyone, and I declared publicly m 
Parliament and elsewhere that this frontier, including the 
MacMahon line was a film one and was not open to 
discussion. Indeed, I went furthei and said that, from the 
defence point of view we consider ed the Nepal frontier with 
Tibet also our defence line. I said all this deliberately so that 
the Chinese Government might have no doubts about, our 
attitude. I did not think it necessary to address the Chinese 
Government on this question because that itself would have 
shown some doubt on our part. 

1 1 The behaviour of the Chinese Government towards u$ 
was, during the first two or three years, on the whole, good, 
though there were a number of petty instances which we 
found rather irritating. To begin with also there was the 
usual Communist condemnation of some things in India. At 
the back of their minds they thought that we were tied up 
still with British policy Gradually, however, theiealization 
c nn t nt we were fo owing an indepc ndent po icy of our 
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own and we took orders from nobody. This change may be 
dated from the dace when we refused to sign the San 
Francisco Treaty. Since then, the behaviour of the Chinese 
Government was much better. So far as our Ambassadors m 
Peking were concerned, they were always treated with some 
consideration. 

12. Then came the Korean war and later the armistice in 
Korea and the part we took in the post-armistice period 
Much that was done by our representatives in Korea was not 
liked by the Chinese at all. But, on the whole, they did not 
challenge our bonafides. About this time, we started oui 
talks about Tibet which ultimately led to the agreement 
Most people have recognized this agreement as defimteb a 
good thing. A lew have criticized it on the basis that we have 
given up something which we should not have done. As a 
matter of fact, we have given up nothing which we held or 
could hold. Obviously, we cannot function within Tibet as 
if Tibet was under our influence We have recognized certain 
obvious facts of the situation and come to understandings 
about trade, pilgrimage routes between India and Tibet, etc 
1 heie is no giving in at all Two important aspects of this 
agreement are: 

(1) that znduectly the question of our long frontier is 
settled: and 

(2) the principles of non-aggression and non-interference, 
etc., are laid down. 

13 I have given this rather long history of our relations 
with the new Chinese Government since its inception 
because I want you and others to bear this picture in mind 
Those relations have not grown up accidentally but have 
resulted from a set policy pursued right from the beginning 
That policy, I repeat, was one of firm but friendly approach, 
of holding to our policy and preserving our interest, and at 
the same time, to co-operate where possible with China 
This policy seemed to us not only the right one m the present 
but the proper one in the future. China and India wet c not 
only neighbours today but were going to continue to be so 

and we should lay therefore the foundations for that future 
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conditions, although these are very feudal. They have 
naturally built roads, etc., and established airfields because 
communications in Tibei were veiy bad There has been 
much talk of Chinese troops’ concentrations on our frontier 
with Tibet. There is not much truth in this except that some 
Chinese troops are present on the frontier and in various 
parts of Tibet. The total numbers are not great and are 
spread out. Indeed, the chief defence of Tibet is its very 
difficult terrain and the inhospitable nature of the climate It 
is no easy matter for very large numbers of people from 
outside to live there. We get news often from Kalimpong 
about these Chinese military preparations in Tibet. It must 
be remembered that Kalimpong is a nest of all kinds of spies 
and the information these people gather is utterly unreli- 
able. It usually comes from some emigres’ who leave Tibet 

10. Beingclear in out minds as to how fat we could go into 
Tibet and how far we could not, we concentrated on one 
matter which was important to us. This was our frontier 
with Tibet. It took w r eeks and even months for our forces to 
reach that frontier However, on this matter we were not 
prepared to parley with anyone, and I declared publicly in 
Parliament and elsewhere that this frontier, including the 
Mac Mahon line was a firm one and was not open to 
discussion Indeed, I went further and said that, from the 
defence point of view we considered the Nepal frontier with 
Tibet also our defence line. I said all this deliberately so that 
the Chinese Government might have no doubts about our 
attitude. I did not think it necessary to address the Chinese 
Government on this queslion because that itself would have 
shown some doubt on our part. 

1 1 The behaviour of the Chinese Government towards ms 
was, during the first two or three years, on the whole, good, 
though there were a number of petty instances which we 
found rather irritating. To begin with also there was the 
usual Communist condemnation of some things in India. At 
the back of their minds they thought that we were tied up 
still with British policy- Gradually- however, the realization 
c i Tit th it wt were fo owing an me ependent policy of our 
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own and we took orders from nobody. This change may be 
dated from the date when we refused to sign the San 
Francisco Treaty. Since then, the behaviour of the Chinese 
Government was much better. So far as our Ambassadors in 
Peking were concerned, they were always treated with some 
consideration. 

12 Then came the Korean war and later the armistice in 
Korea and the part we took in the post-armistice period 
Much that was done by our representatives in Korea was not 
hked by the Chinese at all. But, on the whole, they did not 
challenge our bonafides. About this time, we started out 
talks about Tibet which ultimately led to the agreement 
Most people have recognized this agreement as definitely a 
good thing. Afew have cnticizediton the basis that we have 
given up something which we should not have done. As a 
matter of fact, we have given up nothing which we held or 
could hold. Obviously, we cannot function within Tiber as 
if Tibet was under our influence. We have recognized certain 
obvious facts of the situation and come to understandings 
about trade, pilgrimage routes between India and Tibet, etc 
There is no giving in at all. Two important aspects of this 
agreement aie. 

(1) that indirectly the question of our long frontier is 
settled: and 

(2) the principles of non-aggression and non-inteileience, 
etc., aie laid down. 

13 I have given this rather long history of our relations 
with the new Chinese Government since its inception 
because I want you and others to bear this picture in mind 
Those relations have not grown up accidentally but have 
resulted from a set policy pursued right from the beginning 
That policy, I repeat, was one of firm but friendly appioach, 
of holding to our policy and preserving our interest, and at 
the same time, to co-operate where possible with China 
This policy seemed to us not only the right one in the present 
but the proper one in the future. China and India were not 
only neighbours today but were going to continue to be so 

and we should lay therefore the foundations for that future 
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also From the point of view of Asia that seemed to be right 
and from the point of view of the world this appeared to be so 
also. Naturally, that policy could not be unilaterally pursued 
It depended at every step on what China did 

14 The Tibetan agreement was a solid consequence of that 
policy. It represented a fnendly apptoach of both countries 
to this question. Previously, the Korean tiuce, resulting 
from our initiative at the United Nations, was also a 
consequence of thatpolicy. It is doubtful if there would have 
been a Korean truce but for India's initiative In regard to 
Indo-China, I began by making certain statements m 
Parliament and followed them up in the Colombo Confer- 
ence. The resolutions of that conference became one of the 
major factors to be considered at Geneva. Because of the 
important pan that India was playing in these matters, the 
informal visit of V.K. Krishna Mcnon to Geneva itself 
became a major event and in fact made a difference to the 
deliberations there. It may be said that the turn for the better 
that took place in regard to Indo-China towards the end was 
partly due to our efforts. 

15 It was in this context of past and present events that 
Chou En-lai came to Delhi. We had long discussions daily 
We talked through interpreters and everything had to be 
taken down so that it might be translated. This took time 
Anywav, this had the advantage of out having a fairly full 
re, ord of all that was said Right from tire beginning, there 
was a lack of rigidity about oui talks and the atmosphere was 
fnendly. He told me that he was not well-acquainted with 
nrostoi the Asian count lies — meaning thereby Bm ma, Jndo 
nesia, Ceylon, as well as the Western Asian countries — and 
would like me to tell him about them. He also said more 
than once that India was economically and industrially 
more advanced than China. I mention this to show that he 
took up no superior attitude at all in any mat let. He was 
exceedingly icceptive and wanted to know about India and 
these othei countries. He was panic ulaily anxious, of 
cc time lot the friendship and co-oj>ermion of India He fell 

h U India and C nn i rad in nnj ort int r > 1 1 p ry in A la 
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tind that il wdh essential for them to co-operate for this 
purpose. He realized that in regard to some of the countries 
of Asia we were in a much better position to know about 
them and to have their confidence. I pointed out to him that 
many ol these countries of Asia were a little afraid of these 
two giants. China and India So far as we in India were 
concerned, we were anxious to remove all fears and appre- 
hensions, even from Pakistan. Our people and our interests 
were spread out in many parts of Africa also, and the policy 
we had laid down for our people was that they must m no 
way exploit the people of Africa, they must help them and if 
they w ere not wanted in Africa by the Africans, they would 
have no place there. Chou En-la: said that that was exactly 
the policy he wanted to pursue in regard to all his neighbour- 
ing countries. He wanted to convince them that China had 
no aggressive designs on them and the Chinese living abroad 
must behave properly In regard to these Chinese overseas he 
said something which was new to me. Previously, all 
Governments of China had claimed the Chinese overseas as 
their nationals, whether they wanted to be so or not. Chou 
En-lai said that he was quite clear that the Chinese living 
abroad should either accept the nationality of that country 
and cut themselves away from China, politically speaking, 
or if they remained Chinese nationals, they should in no way 
Interfere with the politics of the other country. All this 
indicated to me Ins extreme desire to develop friendly 
relations with these various countries and to remove all 
apprehensions from their minds. All this can, of course, be 
clever strategy looking to the distant future. No one can 
judge of inner motives. But it seemed to me that Chou En-lai 
was quite honest about what he said. His mind was 
concentrated on developing his own country industrially 
and otherwise and not getting entangled in any difficulties 
In particular, he was always thinking of Asia and China’s 
and India’s responsibility to Asia. 

1 6 His talk was who lly different from the normal approach 
of the average Communist, which is full of certain slogans 
and cliches. He hardly mentioned communism or the Soviet 
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Union or European politics. I explained to him about our 
relations with Pakistan. I spoke to him at some length about 
our peaceful struggle for independence under Gandhi ji’s 
leacleiship and how this had conditioned us. Our policies 
had developed from that struggle and we proposed to follow 
them. We avoided deliberately condemning any country or 
any people, even though we disagreed with them, because 
we felt that peace required a peaceful approach. We did not 
wish to interfere with other people or their policies which 
had developed under different circumstances and had been 
conditioned in other ways. I saw no reason, however, why we 
should not co-operate in many matters with other countries 
It is interesting to note that Chou En-lai said that it was a 
good thing that we had remained in the Commonwealth and 
that we should continue to do so, because it was good for us 
and good for world peace. That, remark of his shows his 
lealistic appreciation of the situation which many of our 
own people have not fully grasped yet, because they live in a 
world of out of date slogans and have h ttle understanding of 
today. 

1 7 I raised the question with him of '‘international 
communism” and the functioningof Communist parties in 
other countries, including India. I pointed out the fear of 
what was called “international communism” and how this 
was exploited by mteiested countries. I also indicated how 
Communist parties created mischief. He agreed with me, 
partly at least, and said that this feat and apprehension 
should go: and as for local Communist parties they weie 
often vet y foolish and lacked understanding. 

1 8 I have indicated a number of subjects which I discussed 
with him. As our conversations proceeded, they became 
more friendly and uninhibited and so I brought in other 
subjects also. We started, however, with the Geneva Confer- 
ence tuid he gave me his version of what bad happened 
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there. 3 About Korea there had been ^ complete deadlock. He 
had even suggested, he told me, that the conference should 
meet again to consider the Korean question. Several countries 
belonging to the United Nations group had agreed with 
him. But the United States had definitely negatived any 
f urthei consideration and so the matter had ended there. He 
complained of the U.S. attitude, but there was no bitterness 
m his complaint. He said that the U.S. had no positive 
proposals. Often, in regard to Indo-China, they neither said 
yes nor no to a proposal, but merely put in some reservations 
It seemed to him that what the U.S, wanted was no 
settlement anywhere. The U.K. and France were ceriainlv 
desirous of a settlement, but pressure was often brought to 
bear upon them by the U.S. The Bao Dai group was also 
rigid, but Laos and Cambodia were co-operative in search of 
a settlement. 

19. In Indo-China the position now is that armistice talks 
are going on. There is a time-limit to them which will 
expire, I think within a fortnight or so. All the parties 
concerned, he said, had come very near to an agreement 
about an armistice. 8 9 This included France. He was not sure, 
however, of the Bao Dai Government. But his real fear was 
from the U.S. He hoped, however, that the armistice would 
go through and then they could proceed to consider a wider 

settlement. 


8. Or. 25 June 1954, Zhou Enlai told Nehru that on the Korean 
question they had not reached any agreement but on the Indo-Chtna 
question, agreement was reached on Vietnam in principle on a military 
armistice. The second agreement was on a miiitary armistice in Laos •*“ 
Kampuchea He added that the political questions had not set be 

discussed. 

9. On 21 July, the Geneva Conference ended successfully with the 
signing of separate ceasefire agreements covering Vietnam, 

and Laos, thereby bringing the eight-year old war in Indo-China 

end 
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20. So far as Laos and Cambodia were concerned, he 
repeated that he wanted them completely independent, with 
no foreign intervention. His sole anxiety was that foreign 
bases, i.e., American bases, should not be placed there. In 
both Cambodia and Laos there ai e what are called resistance 
movements. In Cambodia this movement is not strong, but 
m Laos it is fairly strong and, oddly enough, it is under the 
leadership of some members of the Royal lamily. 10 However, 
the Chinese Government was willing to recognize the 
present Royal Governments of Laos and Cambodia. They 
hoped that internal settlements would take place peacefully 
with the resistance movements and, at a later date, elections, 
etc., might be held. 

21. The new Prime Minister of Fiance, M. Mendes-Frant e 
has given an assurance that he will have an armistice in 
Indo-China within a raon th. that is by the 20 j uly, or else he 
will resign. That is a biave assurance to give It is deal that 
the people of France want an armistice in Indo-China and 
are heai uly sick of war there. The oveiwhclming majority 
that Mendes-France got m the French Charnbei is evidence 
of this It is highly likely, therefore, that an armistice will be 
arranged. The only real obstacle is the attitude of the United 
States. But, in view of the overwhelming French opinion, it 
is doubtful if the U.S. wall bring too much pressure to bear 
on the French Government Indeed, the French Government 
would fall if it acceded to that pressure 

22. If there is an armistice, (hen the next question is I hat of 
having some kind of an international supervisory commi- 
ssion. Whenever this has been mentioned, India’s name has 
always been there. Indeed, India’s name has usually been 
mentioned as chairman of (hat commission. Our attitude 
throughout has been that we are prepared to take up 


10 Despite the lecognition given to Laos as an independent Suit 
within the French Union under the Franco-Laotian treaty signed on 19 
July 1949- the guerilla resistance had continued under the leadt-rshi} of 
Prince Souphunou Vong who formed a rebe Free I.aot ai 
Government 
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rcsp jnsibihry in tin < ius< of peue but wt cannot give a 
definite answei till we see the full picture of the armistice 
and we know the obligations and responsibilities which we 
rrnglu have to shouldei. Also, of course, that the proposal 
must ( omc joi ally hom ( he contesting parties and must be m 
the natuie of a settlement. It is by no means clear to me yet, 
and Cliou En-lai could not throw much light either, about 
these responsibilities of the commission. They wall be 
different hom those of the commission on Korea There wall 
be no question of prisoners of war as in Korea. Nevertheless, 
n wall be a delicate and ticklish affair. I have made it clear 
also that we are prepared to co-operate with any other 
countries on this commission. 

23 I pointed out to Chou En-lai that since the principle of 
4i mi st it e had been agreed to, it seemed to me undesirable for 
majoi operations and killing to go on. He said he entirely 
agreed and he hoped that thei e would be no major operations, 
but the Ihench were continuing bombing in a big way and 
that use! 1 was a major opeiation. 

24 I suggested to Chou En-lai that it would be desirable 
foi the Chinese Government to haveclosei relations with the 
United Kingdom and to exchange diplomatic representa- 
tives. He said that they had decided to send a Charge d 
AUaiies 11 soon to London. Later, hemightbe fcllowedbyan 
Ambassador. 

25 Thcic has been a long argument going on between the 
United States and the Chmese Government, through other 
patties, about some hunch eels of Americans, chiefly missio- 
nat ies, who have been detained in China and not allowed to 


1 1 I hun Xiang (Huan Hsiang) (b 1910). Editoi-in-Chief, The Daily 
from , 1 a:$7- 15, Dll tt lot , Wcsiei n Europe and Africa Department, Ministry 
ol I nieigti Affairs, 1919-195 1; member. Chmese delegation to the Geneva 
( ontmuke, 195 1, Chained Adams, London, 1954-1962, Ambassador to 
Belgium and I.nximbuig, 1976-1978 The announcement of his appomt- 
mt t - 1 was “ kl’ •■■■ ’1 Sep r ember 1954 
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go back u ' Chou En-lai s answer to this was that the 
Americans have detained several thousands of Chinese 
students who were in the (.Timed States and have refused to 
permit them to go back to their homeland. 11 There the 
mattei stands But the Chinese Government has now agree d 
to allow the Americans in China to correspond with their 
people in the United States. 

26 Chou Fn-lai asked me what we could do about ha\ mg 
some kind of agreement about future co-opeiatiori. He 
hinted at Burma and Indonesia also joining it, He did not 
specify exactly wha< he was aiming at and wanted me to 
suggest something. I told him that, for the present, we would 
be issuing a joint statement which would be a step in this 
co-operation as it would indicate our joint views. It might be 
possible lor a similar statement to be issued [tom Rangoon 
after he had seen U Nu theie Latei, Indonesia might be 
approached diplomatically Any ituthei step at this |unt ture 
would not be advisable. We must wait toi the settlement in 
Indo-China and then give thought to this matter He agreed. 

27. I mentioned to Chou £n-Iai Eden’s pioposal about an 
eastern Locarno. He did not know much about the Locarno 
Treaty and so I gave him a brief account of it. 1 * Details apart, 
it was- an agreement between opposing and contesting 
parties for the maintenance of peace. I told him that this 
approach seemed to me a much better one than the American 
approach of having a South East Asia organization of one 
group thereatening the or her. It might be difficult *o make 


12. On 21 June 1954, the U S Government ('laimcd ih.it then were 93 
American civilians and 29 seivu emeu undo at it si in People's China, 

13 The Chinese, ou 15 June, c homed that there were mote limn 5.00ft 
students m the U S. who had been t efused exit per nuts and told that d they 
violated this, order they would be fined up to $ 5,000 or imprisoned for a 
period up to five years or both, 

14 On 25 June 1954 By the I.ocjuio Pact of 1925, Germany, Belgium, 
France Great Britain, and Italy had entered into mutual guarantees 
against aggreseion 
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airy commitment at this stage. But, 1 suggested to him, that it 
would be desirable to say that Eden’s pioposal deserved 
considei ation. He agreed. 

28 Chou En-laz asked me when I would go to China and 
said that he would like me to do so this year. I told him that I 
would love to go theie. But it js difficult to fix any date at 
present. I would have to think oi" Parliament sessions and, 
apart ivom that, it was better to wait (or ar. armistice and 
subset j uent developments in Indo-CSbina before I paid a visit 
to Peking. 

29 l have given above a fairly detailed account of my talks 
with Chou En-3ai because i am anxious that you should be 

n lull possession of this background. We are playmg, 
almost against our will, an important part in international 
affairs and, to some extent, the maintenance of peace in 
future might well depend on us. Therefore, we should be 
perfectly deal of the policies we are pursuing. These policies 
have been repeatedly stated m broad outline in Parliament 
and elsewhere and there is no doubt, that ihey are approved of 
by the majority of the people in India. But, sometimes, there 
is what appears to me to be very unintelligent criticism. It is 
necessary, therefore, for us to be clear in our minds. Our 
police externally is to prevent war because that is the 
pnmai y consideration today. If war comes, then all other 
policies are swept away and we jump mto a dark and 
unknown abyss. In furthering this policy, we seek to 
maintain friendly relations with all countries, but inevitably, 
sti ppoi t some actioi t or oppose some ot her. What happens in 
Europe does not concern us so intimately, except that 
everything that may lead to war concerns us. What happens 
m Asia concerns us much more and we are pan of it. Asia is 
m a state of turmoil and change, political, social, and 
economic. The only pat t of Asia which is at present rather 
dead horn this point of view is Western Asia, and I would 
include Western Pakistan in this. Of course, the people aie 
not dead and theft minds too are agitated, but„ for the 
moment, there is nothing important happening there. In 
f astern Pakistan something did happen during the last 
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elections,, but it has been ruthlessly suppressed. Whether 
that suppression will succeed 01 not, the next few months or 
a tear will show. It cannot, of course, ultimately succeed. 

30. We may divide the world today, very roughly, in five 
parts. 

(1) The United States and some countues fully echoing 
its policy, such as Turkey, Philippines, Thailand, etc. 

(2) Some Western Euiopean countries like England and 
France, which are closely associated with American 
policy but disagree with it often and at present are 
unable to follow' it fully. 

(S) The Communist countries, and chiefly the Soviet 
Union and China. 

(4) India and, to some extent, Burma and Indonesia, 
whose policy is basically neutral. Chou En-lai often 
referred to the South East Asia pattern of countries, 
meaning countries following a neutral policy. He 
said that Laos and Cambodia should accept this South 
East Asia pattern. 

(5) Other countries, such as those in Western Asia or 
South America, which have no fixed policy of their 
own and are inclined to function under pressure. 

31. The policy of the United States during the past few 
years has been a record of repeated failure. The reason for 
this is obvious, because the United States refuses to accept 
facts such as the new Government of China. It is because of 
this chiefly that the Korean war took place and the Indo- 
China war has been prolonged. There is little doubt that 
there would have been a settlement in Indo-China at least a 
year or two ago, and a settlement more favourable to France 
than is now likely, but for American opposition. Mi. Casey, 
the Australian Foieign Minister, asked me as to what 
American policy was He said he did not know, neither did I, 
except for the negative fact of being opposed to communism. 
That negative policy had led to the strengthening of 
communism in many places in Asia especially, because it 
had made the United States line up with colonial and 
reactionary regimes The staunchest supporters of American 
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policy today are Chiang Kai-shek, Syngman Rhee and Bao 
Dai. In Noi th Ati ica, in Moi occo and Tunisia also, colonialism 
had been supported. 

32 There is no American policy today as far as one can see, 
except war or an intensification of ‘cold war' which itself 
would lead to shooting wai. They do not want to accept a 
ceasefire in Indo-China except on the basis of surrender of 
Viet Minh It so happens chat Viet Minh is both politically 
and militarily dominant in Indo-Chma. And everybody 
admits that, if there was an election in Vietnam, Viet Minh 
would get 95 per cent votes. Obviously, Viet Minh is not 
going to surrender, much less will China surrender, on this 
issue. Therefore, the alternative to nor having a settlement is 
war, and war not on a limited scale. 

3 J England and France have reacted against this American 
policy and, in spite of their close association with the tJ S 
and their dislike of and fear of the Communist parties, they 
have lefused to line up with the United States on this issue 
The Western alliance, therefore, is, to some extent, cracking 
up. The United States are angry and feel frustrated. That is a 
natural lesult of following a wrong policy. And yet, they 
cannot change that policy because of the public opinion 
they had themselves oeated. McCarthy, though an extreme 
case, represents that public opinion to a large extent. 

Si In this conflict of ideas and policies, it is obvious that 
India cannot suppoit the American viewpoint. It can, 
however, go some way in supporting the efforts and the 
approach of the United Kingdom to bring about a settlement 
It is oiteti said that it is no good relying on the Communist 
parties as they will not keep to any agreement. If that is so. 
then it is no good talking to them and one has to make up 
one’s mind to destroy them That, indeed, is the basic 
thought in the minds of certain dominant American groups 
I hey sull say that the People’s Government of China must 
be destroyed and Chiang Kai-shek is their symbol for the 
attack on China. All this seems an emotional reaction which 
has little to do with present day affairs or realities 
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35 The recent developments m Guatemala 15 have not 
brought, much credit to either the Unified States or the 
United Nations. 16 We do not know all the facts. But there can 
be no doubt whatever that there has been aggression from 
outside on Guatemala and that this aggression has been 
encouraged by the United States. For some months past a 
violent campaign against Guatemala has been carried on in 
the United States on the ground that it was going communist. 
What the strength of the Communist Party in Guatemala is, 
I do not know 7 . But some well-known observers, including 
an American journalist, who went there, have said that it 
would be quite wrong to call the Guatemala Government 
communist. What that Government has tried to do is to 
better the condition of its peasantry. The land in Guatemala 
is practically owned by the United Fruit Corporation of the 
U S. 1'his owns three million acres of concessions, apart 
from railways, steamships, etc. A great part of this land is 
deliberately kept fallow by the United Fruit Corporation. 
The Guatemala Government passed a law 17 which was far 
from drastic. This law applied only to uncultivated land and 
holdings over 225 acres. This laud was to be given to the 
landless peasantry. This law, which is not veiy much 
different from what we are doing in India, was called 
communistic and the United Fruit Corporation, supported 
by the U.S. Government, opposed ir violently. 


15. In the fight between the Communists and the "arm} or liberation” 
represented by theanti-Cominunist forces, the latter emerged victorious 
The Junta Government, constituted on 29 June 195-1, put all known 
Communists under ai rest 

16 On 25 June 1954, the Security Council roted against the adoption ol 
the Guatemalan complaint of aggi ession on its agenda because of the U S. 
opposition. 

17. On 25 February 1953, theGuatemalan Government, after expropria- 
ting 234,000 out of 300,000 acres of land owned by the American United 
FruitCompany began tsd stnbution among 23 000 peasantsu Novem 
ber 953 This Governmeu wi overth own n June 9 4 
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36 Apart from the merits of this dispute, the fact remains 
that ihere was aggression and that foreign aircraft coming 
from Honduras and apparently supplied by the United Fruit 
Coiporation 18 bombed the civil population of Guatemala 19 
The matter was taken up to the Security Council of the U N 
This Council refused even to put the subject on its agenda 
The voting in the Security Council was significant. Five 
headed by the U.S , were against its inclusion in the agenda, 
four, including New Zealand, were in favour of this; and 
two, England and Fiance, temained neutral. Their neutrality 
showed their disapproval of American policy in Guatemala 
I had a telegram from the Foreign Minister of Guatemala 20 
asking for India’s moral support. We could do nothing and 
we had no desne to get entangled in Central American 
politics. Privately, we asked our delegate at the U N, to point 
out to the other delegates thete that we viewed this aggres- 
sion and bombing ol civilian population with gxeat concern 
and thepiestigeof the United Nations was involved. This is 
a far in cue obvious case ol aggression on a small country 
than Korea oi Xndo-Chma. It will be difficult for the United 
States or toi the United Nations to talk of aggression m 
future when they have, m a sense, connived at this aggres 
sion on a small counts y. Indeed, the whole purpose of the 
U N Charter is frustrated. 

37 There has been a g) eat deal of resentment in Indiaover 
certain steps taken in Pondicherry by the French authorities 
there 21 A small nuinbrn, about fifty or so, of soldiers were 


] 8 The Corporation owned about 600,000 acres ot cultivated land in 
the fne Ct ntial American republics, with its own network ot o£ railwav, 
radio communication and tramway systems. 

19 On 19 June 1954. 

20. Guiflietmo Tonello Gamdo. 

21 T1 e iTval on 16 Jure 1954 of fifty six French aimed military 
person 1 d to protests on the owing day by the Bharat YuvakSangh 
and the AJ India Peace Con 
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landed there. Repression continues there and it appears that 
some kind of trenches have been dug on the borders. All this 
is \ ery irritating Some people have said that the talks which 
we had m Paris were just a device for gaining time to 
strengthen the French position in India. I do not thmk this is 
correct. These talks were sincere enough m the sense that a 
settlement was desired But the position of the French 
Government has been very peculiar during the last few 
months. The result has been that the local authorities m 
Pondicherry have been given a free hand and the French 
colonial authorities are even worse than the British colonial 
authorities used to be in India. The landing of a few soldiers 
or the digging of trenches does not make too much difference 
to the situation, except that this might prevent an internal 
upheaval, or volunteers marching into Pondicherry, 
as happened at Yanam. The basic problem remains and will 
have to be solved before long. The new French Premier is 
naturally full of Indo-China at present. We, in India, are 
also indirectly concerned with possible developments m 
Indo- China. Looking at this picture, therefore, in broad 
perspective, it would be unwise to come into diiect conflict 
with France at present, without making another effort at a 
settlement. For the moment, therefore, we have tightened up 
our permit system and leduced our petrol supply. 

38 I have given you a broad review at some length of world 
developments and tried to indicate India’s part in them It 
surprises me greatly that m this context some groups and 
parties in India cannot think of anything except some petty 
opposition to Government. The\ talk of morchas and no- 
tax campaigns and so-called satyagraha and the like. Apart 
from all this being singularly out of place in a democratic 
State, it shows how very limited is the outlook of these 
groups They can neithei understand the present nor have 
any vision of the future. They are frustrated and engrossed m 
their petty complaints and in finding some wav or other, 
whether it is -justified or not, in creating trouble for 
Government That s not the way democracy functions 
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39. I have wiiuen this Setter at Mashobra in the Simla 
Hills. 1 am sending this to Delhi foi despatch. If copies of 
this letter are sent bat k to me here for signature, that will 
mean some days delay. Therefore. I am suggesting that this 
letter should be issued fiom Delhi without my signature. My 
Principal Ptivate Secretary will sign it. I hope you will 
forgive me for this. 

Youis sincerely 
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through the existing panchayats or through ad hoc village 
development councils. 

4. The whole success of this progtamme depends upon the 
training of various categories of personnel Particular 
attention is necessary for village school teacheis in the 
multipurpose vistas of rural development, village leaders, 
village f raftsmen, women workers and subordinate engin- 
neenng peisonnel 

5. This conference decided to extend this programme to 
the whole of India, that is, to every village in India, by the 
end of the second Five Year Plan. This, you will no doubt 
realize, is a tremendous undertaking. It means our reaching 
and including in cur programme about 80,000 villages every 
year, and supplying trained personnel for them. There is 
often talk about money being lacking. That, of course, is a 
hindrance. But the real problem before us is not that of 
money but of having a sufficient number of trained people 
m various categories. We shall require them by the hundred 
thousand, including village workers. Training takes some 
time and some type qf training takes a considerable time. 
Therefore, unless we set about this matter quickly and in a 
planned way, we shall be held up even though we might 
have adequate funds. 

6. It has been suggested that quarterly reports ol the 
progress of community projects administration and the 
national extension service should be prepared and sent to me 
through the Chief Ministers. X hope that you will be able to 
arrange this. The quarterly report need not be a very detailed 
one, but it should give the relevant facts. A half-yea) ly report 
might be a fuller one. 

7. The national extension service is gradually creating a 
new type of administration at the lower levels. Once this is 
established, a major change will have taken place not only at 
that level, but in providing links to the various higher levels. 

8. This work covers numerous activities. There must, 
therefore be the fullest co-ordination at all levels The 
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My dear Chief Minister, 

Since I wiote to you last, much has happened which deserves 
notice. But the outstanding event, from oui point of view, 
has been the inauguration of the Bhakra-Nangal canal 
system 1 * The importance of this event was recognized hv the 
vast number of people who gathered at Nangal and who 
rejoiced at the prospect of the life-giving waters spreading 
out over parts of East Punjab, Pepsu and Rajasthan. This 
became a symbol to us of the gradual fulfilment of the great 
plans that we have laid down and the mighty projects for 
which we have laboured. Thus it became an event of 
significance in the present and of promise for the future. 
East Punjab, Pepsu and Rajasthan will profit by this, but 
the whole of India can well lejoice at this further stage in our 
journey being reached. 

2 Our joy and sense of fulfilment have been marred 
somewhat by the virulent propaganda in Pakistan over the 
canal water issue. 3 1 do not propose to give the long story of 
our negotiations on this subject here. I spokeatsome length 


1. It was opened on 8 July by Nehru and was expected to irrigated to 

10 million aives csl land 

2- It was suggested by the Pakistan Government and the press that 
India, by reducing suddenly the flow of water down the Sutlej, Beas and 
Ravi would convert die food-producing rueas of JBahawalpur and the 
P uijab n ast and and lese L 
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My dear Chief Minister/ 

You must have received a report from your representatives of 
the Community Projects Development. Commissioners’ 
Conference which was held recently at Ootacamund. This 
conference, from all accounts, was a success and brought out 
vividly the progress made by the community projects and the 
national extension service. There can be no doubt that these 
have taken root and have caught'the public imagination, i 
cannot say that this is so all over India, but the general 
average is high and in some places it is excellent. There are a 
lev/ States which are still backward in this respect. 

2. This conference also showed that the officers in charge 
of this work, or most of them, have become enthusiastic 
about it and are keen to show results. That is a very hopeful 
sign, and their enthusiasm is conveyed to others working 
with them and helps in creating the proper atmosphere fora 
kind of Work which depends so much on public support. 

3 I have read with interest the recommendations made by 
this conference 1 and l would like to draw your attention to 
them also. Among these recommendations is that the 
people’s participation in the programme should be insti- 
tutionalized at the village level. This can be done either 


*A special letter in addition to the Fortnightly Letters. 

1. The conference called for “institutional pattern of people’s 
organizations’ for the implementation of the programme of community 
projects, welcomed the participation of voluntary organizations in 
developmental works and suggested that good work done by any 
individual an these projects should be 
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through the existing panchayats or through ad hoc village 
development councils. 

4 The whole success of this programme depends upon the 
training of various categories of personnel. Particular 
attention is necessary for village school teachers in the 
multipurpose vistas of ruiai development, village leaders, 
village craftsmen, women workers and subordinate engiiv 
nteiing personnel 

5 This conference decided to extend this programme to 
the whole of India, that is, to every village in India, by the 
end of the second Five Year Plan. This, you will no doubt 
realize, is a tremendous undertaking. It means our reaching 
and including in cur programme about 80,000 villages every 
year, and supplying trained personnel for them. There is 
often talk about money being lacking. That, of course, is a 
hindrance. But the real problem before us is not that of 
money but of having a sufficient number of trained people 
m various categories. We shall require them by the hundred 
thousand, including village workers. Training takes some 
tone and some type of training takes a considerable time 
There tote, unless we set about this matter quickly and in a 
planned way, we shall be held up even though we might 
have adequate funds. 

6. It has been suggested that quarterly reports of the 
progress of community projects administration and the 
national extension, service should be prepared and sent to rae 
through the Chief Ministers. I hope that you will be able to 
arrange this. The quarterly report need not be a very detailed 
one, but it should give the relevant facts. A half-yearly repot t 
might be a fuller one. 

7. The national extension service is gradually creating a 
new type of administration at the lower levels. Once this is 
established, a major change will have taken place not only at 
that level , but in providing links to the various higher levels 

8. This work covers numerous activities. There must, 
therefore be the fullest co-ordination at all levels The 
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Bombay Government has recently issued a circular to all its 
district and other officers pointing out that the community 
development and the national extension service programme 
is a programme of all the welfare Departments and not of a 
single Department. The administrative organizations set up 
a£ the State, district and project level for the implementation 
of the programme are not intended to work as or develop 
into a separate Department. It must, therefore, be realized 
that we are not just doing some developmental work in a 
particular Department, but the whole machinery of 
Government is geared up to these various activities. In order 
to have this co-ordination, usually the Chief Minister is in 
charge at the top and the Chief Secretary is in charge at the 
secretariat level. In the district, the District Magistrate or the 
Collector is made responsible, 

9. This kind of co-ordinauon naturally tends towaids 
centralization. That is partly necessary and partly it cannot 
be helped. It should be- remembered, however, that the work 
must essentially be decentralized also and it should draw 
vitality from the village level Policy will be laid down ai the 
top, but the execution will be at the lowest level. There 
should be adequate delegation of powers to prevent delays 
and hold-ups. 

10. I should like you to consider this matter in the manner 
that the Bombay Government has done and. in so lar as 
possible, to adopt the same procedure. 

11. I would repeat that the conception of development 
work should not be that of some odd Department oi 
Government, whether m the State or at the Cenue. This 
really covers practically all Departments and, therefore, we 
must look at it as something pervading the whole business of 
administration. Only in that way can we build up a welfare 
State. 


Touts sincerely, 
Jawahailal Nehru 
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New Delhi 
16 July, 1954 


My dear Chief Minister, 

Since I wrote to you last, much has happened which deserves 
notice. But the outstanding event, from our point of view, 
has been the inauguration of the Bhakra-Nangal canal 
system 1 The importance of this event was recognized by the 
vast number of people who gathered at Nangal and who 
rejoiced at the prospect of the life-giving waters spreading 
out ovei parts of East, Punjab, Pepsu and Rajasthan. This 
became a symbol to us of the gradual fulfilment of the great 
plans that we have laid down and the mighty projects for 
which we have laboured. Thus it became an event of 
signiiitance in the present and of promise for the future. 
East Punjab, Pepsu and Rajasthan will profit by this, but 
the whole of India can well tejoice at this further stage in our 
journey being reached. 

2. Out joy and sense of fulfilment have been marred 
somewhat by the virulent propaganda in Pakistan over the 
canal watoi issue. 2 1 do not propose to give the long story of 
our negoi nitions on this subject here. I spoke at some length 


i It was opened on 8 July by Nehru and was expected to iirigate 6 to 
10 million acres of land 

2. It was suggested by the Pakistan Government and the press that 
India, by reducing suddenly the flow of water down the Sutlej. Beas and 
Ravi would convert the food-pioducing areas of Bahawalnur and the 
Punjab into a vast and arid desert 
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in Xangal itself and rrx speech was reported. ' I should like 
lc .sav, however, thin in this matter we ha\ e proceeded with 
extreme patience and tar greater caution than I my*elf am 
perhaos capable of. It has never been our desne to injure 
Pakistan, much less to make large numbers of people there 
suftei doors after the partition, we made this clear and these 
was a j: Agreement with Pakistan dated the 4th May 1948 1 
winch u as supposed to go\ ern our subsequent activities and 
approach to this problem According to this. East Punjab 
was entitled gradually to take more water from the Sutlej, 
giving time to Pakistan to make good the deficiency by 
constructing various links joining up their canal system. I L 
was obvious that there was plenty oi water in the Punjao 
rivers for both India and Pakistan and that most of it was not 
utilized and poured out into the Arabian sea. There was thus 
no lack oi water if only d toper arrangements could be made 
for its utilization. So fa i as India was concerned,, however 
there was only one possibility for us and that was the Sutlej 
If the Sutlej water was denied to us, then there was no hope 
for East Punjab or Pepsu or Rajasthan. We proposed, 
therefore, right from the beginning, that we should app- 
roach this problem in a human and reasonable spirit and 
decide it with the help of the engineers from both countries. 
Pakistan did not co-operate. Ultimately, the World Bank 
came into the picture and we accepted its mediation. We 
agreed not to exercise our right as agreed upon in the Treaty 
of Mat' 4, 1948, to reduce the supply oi waters to Pakistan so 
long as we were discussing this matter with the World Bank. 
At that time, we expected these preliminary discussions to 
last six months or so. As a matter of fact, they lasted two and 
a half years. 

3. On 8 July, Nehru gate an assurance that India looked upon the 
canal waters issue not fiom the legal hut from the human point of view, 
and would therefore not reduce the quantum of water that Pakistan was 
receiving. India was prepared to help Pakistan to the best of her ability to 
make good their own canal swmj so that they might have their usual 
supply of water. 

4* See VoL I- p- 1 18 
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3 Ultimately, however, the World Bank produced a scheme 5 6 
which cast a heavy burden on us in terms of money, but, at 
any rate, it was a reasonable scheme dividing the waters of 
the Punjab rivers and avoiding disputes in the future We 
accepted this scheme and we were prepared to shoulder the 
burden which might have amounted to Rs. 60 crcres or so 
Pakistan at first practically rejected this scheme. Under 
pressure iiom the World Bank, they modified their attitude 
slightly without accepting the schemed' It was dear that 
Pakistan, as usual, was following delaying tactics We had 
waited already tor six years And, meanwhile, the Rhakra- 
Nartgai project was progressing rapidly and one stage had 
been completed. We informed the Bank and Pakistan that 
we considered ourselves free now from the assurance we had 
given previously about not reducing the supply of water to 
Pakistan. We would, however, gladly have any further talks 
about a settlement. Thus, we freed ourselves formally from 
the assurance we had given, 

4 Under pressure of events. Pakistan then said that they 
accepted the principles of the World Bank proposal but 
could not give their final answer till they saw the enure 
picture as it emerged from them. Again, under the guise or 
acceptance, they kepi the door open to reject. That is the 
position now. 

5. As a matter of fact, we have even now, not reduced the 
supply to Pakistan, though we are entitled to do so. Because 


5 Accoidmg to die plan submitted by the World Bank on 5 Febmary 
1954, the watei s oi the Indus, Jhelum and Chenab rivers were to be made 
available for the exclusive use of Pakistan, while the waters of the Ravi 
Beas and Sutlej rivers could be used by India. India was also asked to bear 
the cost of construction of link canals in Pakistan amounting to Rs. 40 to 
60 crores. 

6 In May 1954, on being asked by the Bank either to accept or reject 
the proposals within a week so that India may be free to develop and 
utilize her own water resouices, the Pakistan Government replied that 
before they finally accepted oi rejected the scheme, detailed technical 
study was necessary to understand the full implications of the plan 
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in Nangal itself and nw speech was repoi ted. ' I should like 
to »ay. however, that ir: this matter we have proceeded wuh 
extreme patience and tax greater caution, than I myself am 
perhaps capable cf. It has never been our desite to injure 
Pakistan, much less to make targe numbers of people there 
suffer Soon after the partition, we made this clear and the, t 
was tin Agreement with Pakistan aated die 4th May 194S 1 
which was supposed to go vet n cur subsequent aous i ties as u 
approach to this problem According to this. East Punjab 
was entitled graauaLv to take more water from the Sttiie,, 
giving ume ?o Pakistan to make good the deficiency by 
construe ting various links joining up their canal system, it 
was obvious that there was plenty oi water in the Punjab 
rivers lor both India and Pakistan and that most of it was not 
utilized and poured out into the Arabian sea. There was thus 
no lack of water if only proper arrangements cotdd be made 
for its utilization. So far as India was concerned, however, 
there was onh one possibility f or us and that was the Sutlej 
If the Sutlej water was denied to us, then there was no hope 
for East Punjab or Pepsu or Rajasthan We purposed, 
therefore, right from the beginning, that we should app- 
roach this problem m a human and reasonable spirit and 
decide it with the help of the engineers from both countries 
Pakistan did not co-operate. Ultimately, the World Bank 
came into the picture and we accepted its mediation. We 
agreed not to exercise our i ight as agreed up on in the Treaty 
of May 4, 1948, to reduce the supply of waters to Pakistan so 
long as we were discussing this matter with the World Bank, 
At that time, we expected these preliminary discussions to 
last six months or so. As a matter of fact, they lasted two and 
a half years. 

3. On 8 July Nehru gave an assurance that India looked upon the 
canal v/atei s issue not from the legal but from the human point of view, 
and would therefore not reduce the quantum of water that Pakistan was 
receiving. India was prepared to help Pakistan to the best of her ability to 
make good their own canal system so that they might have their usual 
supply oE water. 

4 See Vol 1 p 3 IS, 
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3 Ultimately, howevei , the World Bank produced a schem^-' 
which cast a heavy burden on us in terms of money, hut. at 
any rate, it was a reasonable scheme dividing the waters oi 
the Punjab rivers and avoiding disputes in the future We 
accepted this scheme and we were prepared to shoulder the 
burden which might have amounted to Rs. 60 crcres or so 
Pakistan at first practically i ejected this scheme. Under 
pressure ham the World Bank, they modified their attitude 
slightly without accepting the scheme b It was clear that 
Pakistan, as usual, was following delaying tactics, We had 
waited already for six tears And, meanwhile, the Bhakra- 
Nangal project was progressing rapidly and one stage had 
been completed. We informed the Bank and Pakistan that 
\v e considered ourselves 1 ree now front the assurance we had 
given previously about not reducing the supply of water to 
Pakistan. We would, however, gladly have any further talks 
about a settlement. Thus, we freed ourselves formally from 
the assurance we had given. 

4 Under pressure of events, Pakistan then said that they 
accepted the principles of the World Bank proposal but 
could not give their final answer till they saw the entire 
picture as it emeiged from them. Again, under the guise of 
acceptance, they kept the door open to reject. That is the 
position now. 

5 As a matter of fact, we have even now, not reduced the 
supply to Pakistan, though we are entitled to do so. Because 


5 Ac eotdmg ro the plan submitted by the World Bank on 5 February 
1954, the watei s of the Indus, Jhelum and Chenab rivers were to be made 
available for the exclusive use of Pakistan, while the watei s of the Ravi, 
Beas and Sutlej riv ers could be used by India. India was also asked to bear 
the cost of construction of link canals in Pakistan amounting to Rs. 40 to 
60 crores. 

6 In May 1954, on being asked by the Bank either to accept oi reject 
the proposals within a week so that India may be iree to develop and 
utilize her own water resources, the Pakistan Government replied that 
before they finally accepted or rejected the scheme, detailed technical 
study was i ecessary to understand the fu 1 implicatio is of die plan 
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in Nangal itself and rnv speech tv as, repot ted . 1 1 should like 
tc >ay. however, dial in this matter we ha\ e proceeded with 
extreme patience and far greater caution than I rrrnelf am 
pei haps capable of, 1: has never been our desiie to injure 
Pakistan, much, less to make large numbeis o( people there 
sutler Soon after the partition, we made this clear and thei e 
was an Agreement with Pakistan dated the 4th May i948‘ 
which was suppo ;ed to govern out subsequent acii*. ities auu 
aooroach. to this problem According to this, East Punjab 
was entitled gradually to take more water horn the Sutler, 
giving tune to Pakistan to make good the deficiency by 
constructing various jinks joining up their canal svstem. it 
was obvious that there was plenty ol water in the Punjab 
livers lor both India and Pakistan and that most of it was not 
y tiiised and poured out into the Arabian sea. There was thus 
no lack ot water if only proper arrangements could be made 
for ns utilisation. So fai as India was concerned, however, 
rheie was only one possibility for us and that was the Sutlej 
If the Sutlej water was denied to us, then there was no hope 
for East Punjab or Pepsi! or Rajasthan. We proposed, 
therefore, right from the beginning, that we should app- 
roach this problem in a human and reasonable spirit and 
decide it with the help oi the engineers from both countries 
Pakistan did not co-operate. Ultimately, the World Bank 
came into the picture and we accepted its mediation. We 
agreed not to exercise oiu light as agreed upon in the Treaty 
of May 4, 1948, to reduce the supply of waters to Pakistan so 
long as we were discussing this matter with the World Bank. 
At that time, we expected these preliminary discussions to 
last six months or so. As a inn tier of fact, they lasted two and 
a half years. 

3. On 8 July, Ncinu gave an assurance that India looked upon the 
canal v/auis issue not from the legal but from the human point of view, 
and would therefore not reduce the quantum of water that Pakistan was 
receiving India was pi epared to help Pakistan to the best of her ability to 
make good their own. canal svstem so that they might have their usual 
supply ol water, 

4 See Voh J p i IS 
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3. Ulti mately, howevei , t> ie World Bank produced a scheme 5 
which cast a heavy burden on us in terms of money, but. at 
any rate, :t was a reasonable scheme dividing the waters of 
the Punjab rivers and avoiding disputes in the future. We 
accepted this scheme and we were prepared to shoulder the 
but den which might have amounted to Rs. 60 crores or so 
Pakistan at first practically rejected this scheme. Under 
pressuie from the World Bank, they modified their attitude 
slightly without accepting the scheme. 6 It was clear that 
Pakistan, as usual, was following delaying tactics, We had 
waited already for six vears And, meanwhile, the Bhakra- 
Nangal project was progressing rapidly and one stage had 
been completed. We informed the Bank and Pakistan that 
we considered ourselves free now from the assurance we had 
given previously about not reducing the supply of water to 
Pakistan. We would, however, gladly have any further talks 
about, a settlement. Thus, we treed ourselves formally from 
the assurance we had given. 

4 Under pressure of events, Pakistan then said that they 
accepted the principles of the World Bank proposal hut 
could not give their final answer till they saw the enure 
picture as it emerged from them. Again, under the guise of 
acceptance, they kept the door open to reject. I hat is the 
position now. 

5 As a matter of fact, we have even now. not reduced the 
supply to Pakistan, though we are entitled to do so. Because 


5. Ate ending to the plan submitted by the World Bank on 5 Pebmarv 
1954, the waters of the Indus, Jhelum and Chenab livers were to be made 
available for the exclusive use oi Pakistan, while the waters of the Ravi 
Beas anti Sutlej livers could be used by India. India was also asked to oeai 
the cost of construction of link canals m Pakistan amounting to Rs. 40 to 
60 ctoj es. 

6 In May 1954, on being asked by the Bank either to accept or reject 
the proposals within a week so that India may be free to develop and 
utilize her own water resources, the Pakistan Government replied that 
before they finally accepted or rejected the scheme, detailed technical 
study was ecessary to understand the full impl cations of the plan 
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of the failure of rains tor some time the water level of the 
river was low and both India and Pakistan suffered 
proportionately Now rhe level has risen again and there is 
no lack of water. 

6. Pakistan has taken up a wholly unreasonable attitude 7 
and the press of Pakistan has been full of threats, including 
mention of war. 8 Because of their own internal difficulties, 
evidently they wish to divert their people’s minds towards 
hatted of India. That has been the basic policy of Pakistan 
throughout these years. Instead of trying to build up their 
country and their own strength, they have relied on this 
negative attitude and have sought military aid from the 
United States of America. A very large number ol American 
experts and advisers are now inallpaits of western Pakistan, 

7. In East Pakistan, there is outward quiet but bittei 
resentment and sullenness. East Pakistan is governed now 
practically as a colony of the West. 

8. While Pakistan becomes more and more entangled in its 
internal problems and relies on help from outside, in India 
the sensation of self-reliance, of progress and building up 
becomes stronger from day to day, Bhakra-Nangal was a 
symbol of this. A few days ago, I went to the U.P. to open a 


7 On 10 July, the Pakistan Government sent notes of protest to the 
Indian Government and. the World Bank stating that the opening of the 
new Bhakra canal system was a '‘clear violation of international 
commitments'’ and “a deliberate unilateral repudiation’ of the 
agreement ol March 1952. 

8. Kaiachi's three English daily newspapers, the Dawn, the Morning 
News and The Times of Kaiarhi, wrote on 9 July m protest against the 
opening oi the Bhakra Nangal canal system and ad led for arfon against 
India 
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new railway line 9 and to see the beginnings of the Rihand 
project 10 in Mirzapur district. This is going to supply hydro- 
electric power as well as water for irrigation. There is going 
to be m these hilly regions a large and very lovely lake about 
30 miles in length. That area of U.P. is a peculiarly 
backward area which has been neglected in the past. I was, 
therefore, particularly happy that at last this was going to be 
developed. 

9 Another important development has been our decision 
to decontrol rice. 1 1 This indicates the great progress made m 
our food position. Only two or three years ago, our position 
was almost desperate and we bad to import four and a half 
million tons of foodgtains from abroad. It is true that good 
harvests have helped us. But it is equally true that our 
normal production has increased considerably, chiefly from 
more intensive work. Last year when I was in England, I said 
that we had turned the corner in so far as the food question 
was concerned. 12 £ was criticized for this in the English 
newspapers. As a matter of fact, we have done even better 
than I expected. We have definitely come out of the wood, 
but that does not mean we can be complacent. We have to be 
wary and wide awake and continue our efforts to increase 
our food production. Among the favourable factors, which 
are seldom taken into consideration in calculating increased 


y. Oil 12 July, Nehi u opened the Chundi-Robertsgaiij-Churk railway 
line iv huh was 50 miles lung and was expected to facilitate the 
exploitation ot mineral and forest wealth 

10. Inaugurated on 14 .luly, the Rihand project, expected to be 
completed by 1960, was estimated to produce 2,10,000 kilowatts of hydro 

t lectrir eneigy. 

11. From 10 July, the control on tree was removed except m Jammu 
and Kashmir The Inter-State movement of lice was also allowed 

12 Nehru had said in London on 10 June 1953 that in the past few 
months India's balance of payments position had improved and she had 
sod cw lonth frodfoiL Wcl opetobeprret a y sill suff ei t 
w th n n asur d period of tin c 
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production in food, is the work being done in community 
projects and national extension areas. W e are now at work in 
this way in about 50,000 villages with 56 5 million 
population. The results being obtained here are good and 
the productivity per acre is increasing. 

1 0. We have to remember that the targets we aim at have to 
be such as to be adequate even when seasonal conditions are 
adverse. We have also to remember the growtli of popu 
lation Further, our people should eat more than they have 
thus iar done. Under the Plan, we provided only 13k 2 ozs. per 
head of the population. We should provide 16 ozs. per head 
and increase the production and consumption of protective 
foods, that is, foods other than cereals. At present our diet is 
not balanced or health-giving. We have also to increase the 
production of industrial raw materials for our expanding 
industries, such as cotton, jute, oil-seeds, etc. 

1 1 Prices of foodgrains have fallen 33 and we should 
welcome this This fall has brought relief to a vast section of 
the population. About a year ago, there was no appreciable 
fall in spite of the increase in production. This was a bad 
sign and n >: us a little anxious. The present downward 
tendency must therefore be welcomed. This brings not only 
relief but increased purchasing power for most of our people 
and the cost structure ot our industries, both big and small, 
wilt ultimately show a reduction. There will be expanding 
internal markets. 

12 Some apprehension has been expressed on behail of 
agriculturists because of the fall in prices. 14 There does not 
appear to me to be any adequate reason for this appre- 
hension. There is not likely to be any greater fall and 


13 The wholesale price index ot foodgrains fell from 470.3 in the 
middle of May to 338.0 in the third week of Tune. 

14 Foi example, on 24 June. Algurai Shastn, President of the U P 
Congress Committee, asked the Government to evolve some method by 
which the prices of agricultural produce would not fall below the fixed 
minim m .is this would hur the agr cuIturisLs 
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agricultuiists will gam by increased production and an 
increased demand for their produce. The fall in prices will 
also aileci some articles consumed by them, such as doth 

13 It has to be remembeied that we intend to spend large 
sums in this and the next year on developmental projects 
More than fifty per cent of the expenditure of the Fite Year 
Plan will be incurred during these two years and this will no 
doubt create increased demands for food and other articles 

14 Some people have suggested that Government should 
keep up prices of foodgrains by purchasing laiger stocks of 
them and offering them at specified prices. But such price 
support policies are difficult and burdensome in any 
country, much more so in an agricultural country like India 
The obvious corn se appears to be to increase developmental 
expenditure greatly when prices fall. We must, therefore, 
aim now at an increase in developmental expenditure, that 
is, an addition to what has already been provided This can 
safely be done now without any fear of adverse results. 

15 I have often referred to the community projects and the 
national extension service. Last month there was a 
confereiK e of Development Commissioners at Ootacamund 
This conference was an outstanding success and showed the 
consistent progress that was being made in a gi eat part of the 
counu v The Commissioners came to the decision that the 
entire country should be covered with the national extension 
service by the end of the second Five Year Plan. This is a 
tremendous undertaking It means that we should cover 
abut 75,000 villages every year from now onwards. 

16 It must be remembered that the Five Year Plan is not 
merely a Plan for some schemes of development but 
represents an integrated outlooklor the overall development 
of India. The community projects and the national 
extension service, even more so, represent this integrated 
outlook in so far as om rural areas are concerned, that is, 80 
per cent of India. The success of these schemes depends 
entirely on the quality of the workers employed there and 
tlieref ire then naming becomes important Officials are 
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taking an important pan m these schemes and their work 
has been good But the entire scheme depends upon the 
co-operation of non-off trials or rather of the people at large 
It is because this co-operation has been forthcoming that u e 
can look forward with hope It is necessary, however, to tram 
these Hi in -officials 

17 In all planning a measure of centiafization is 
inevitable But in the community schemes and the national 
extension service we have to aim at a great deal of decen- 
tiahzation so as to make local agencies responsible for 
implementation. 

18 In view of the progress being made in this national 
extension set vice, the need foi proper co-oi dination at all 
levels has become more impoitant than ever I drew your 
attention some days ago to a circular issued by the 
Government of Bombay providing tor this co-oidination 
in this circular it was pointed out that the community 
development and the national extension service piogramme 
is a piogiemme for all the welfare departments and not of a 
single department. Indeed it is the basic programme Lo 
convei t India into a welfaie State, working from the bottom 
upwards T hope that vour Government will also integrate 
all these activities from this point of view and have hequent 
reports horn all youi various departments to indicate the 
progress made m this integration. This applies of course to 
the Central Ministries also. 

19 In Geneva, the various conferences have again begun to 
function at a high level The Foreign Ministers have 
gathered there and almost last minute efioris are being made 
to find some wav out. M. Mendes-France, the French Prime 
Mmisiei, took the brave step of declaring that he would 
resign from his prime ministership if there was no ceasefire 
m Indo-China within a month. That month expires in 
another four days. On the whole, thete appears to be hope 
that there will be a ceasefire and the present arguments and 

5 St > p 603 604 
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strong statements are meant to get the best terms possible 
But theie can be no certainty till we have actually seen the 
final resul t. The real dil fi culty in the way of a ceasefire and a 
settlement in Indo-China has been the attitude of the U.S.A. 
It appears that this has been somewhat toned down as a 
result of discussions with Mr Eden and M. Mendes- France. 
The Ameiican attitude now is that they will not come m the 
way of such a settlement, although they might not 
themselves be paities to it. 

20. Meanwhile, some developments have taken place m 
Indo-China 16 and the new Vietnam Government is adopting 
a somewhat aggressive line 17 In Vietnam there are at least 
two large private armies 13 belonging to some sectarian 
organizations. There is thus some possibility of trouble. 

21. In the French settlements, the position grows more 
tense. The French Administration in Mahe has oractically 
collapsed 19 and the Administrator 20 has decided to hand over 
authority to representatives of the people there. Thus nearly 
ail the isolated enclaves have shed French rule and only 
Pondichetry and Karaikal remain. There has been a good 
deal of repression there. In view? of the very delicate situation 


16. Thet <> was a change ol govei nment in South Vietnam Prince Buu 
loe resigned on 16 June and Boo Dai invited Ngo Dinh-Diem, a leading 
Roman Catholic, to take office as Puree Minister 

17 Botli Bao Dai and Nao Dinh-Diem strongly cnticued on 18 June 
the proposals pin forward in the Viet Minh delegation at the Geneva 
Conference 

18 The thiee groups with pnvate armies wielding political and 
mihtaiy au thorny were the two religious sects, CaoDai and HoaHao, and 
the Bmh Xuyen also dominated the police and gambling establishments 
in Saigon 

19 With the intensification of the movement for metger of Mahe with 
the Indian Union, the French administrator m Mahe, despite an official 
announcement on 15 July in Pans that the administration of the 
settlement would be withdra ivn to Pondicherry, transferred control of the 
settlem**" 1 *o the leader of tire loral liberation movement 

20 M Dot n I s 
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at Geneva and Indo-Chma, it was not very easy for the 
French Government to pay attention to other problems. 

22 In Goa, theie has been intense repression by the 
Portuguese authorities and a considerable number of 
prominent citizens have been arrested. 21 There has been 
mounting resentment against this all round Goa, more 
especially among the emigre Goans. The Government of 
India have taken a number of steps to restrid movement into 
and from Goa and other steps are in contemplation. 22 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


21 Many Goan nationalists, were arrested on 18 June and their houses 
marched 


22. On *7 June 1954 


New Delhi 
19 July, 1954 


My dear Chief Minister,* 

1 have written to you repeatedly about the National Plan 
Loan and you have no doubt taken all necessary 7 steps to 
help. I should like to draw your attention to the fact that up 
to the 29th June only about 30,000 persons made 
applications for Rs. 5,000/- and under. These applications 
totalled Rs. 2b crores out of the then total of Rs. 89 crores 
The figure must have gone up somewhat since then. (The 
total number of subscribers on 29th June was 33,315). 

2 This shows that relatively very lew persons have thus far 
subscribed. Our approach to a great number of people has 
not succeeded so far Even the success that we have obtained 
is chiefly in the States of Bombay and Madras. The other 
States are far behind. 

3 I confess to feeling disappointed at this lack of response 
from large numbers of persons, although I am quite 
convinced that there is a good deal of money in the country. 
The question is how to reach it. Are our methods of 
publicity and approach good. or. are we working in some 
routine way without really making an impression on the 
people? I should like you to consider this. Sometimes, I have 
found that Districi Magistrates and others have not taken 
much interest. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


*A special letter in addition to the Fortnightly 
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at Geneva and Indo-Chma, it was not very easy for the 
French Government to pav attention to other problems. 

22. In Goa, there has been intense repression by the 
Portuguese authorities and a considerable number of 
prominent citizens have been arrested. 21 There has been 
mounting resentment against this all round Goa, more 
especially among the emigre Goans. The Government ot 
India have taken anumbei of steps to restrict movement into 
and from Goa and other steps are in contemplation, 22 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


21 Man} Goan nationalists were arrested on 18 June and their houses 
sear J ed 

22 On 7 June 954 



New Delhi 
19 July, 1954 


My dear Chief Minister,* 

have written to you repeatedly about the National Plan 
Loan and you have no doubt taken all necessary steps to 
help. I should like to draw your attention to the fact that up 
to the 29th June only about 30,000 persons made 
applications for Rs. 5,000/- and under. These applications 
totalled Rs. 2 M crores out of the then total of Rs. 89 crores 
The figure must have gone up somewhat since then. (The 
total number of subscribers on 29th June was 33,315). 

2 This shows that relatively very few persons have thus far 
subscribed. Our approach to a great number of people has 
not succeeded so far. Even the success that we have obtained 
is chiefly in the States of Bombay and Madras. The other 
States are far behind. 

3 I confess to feeling disappointed at this lack of response 
from large numbers of persons, although I am quite 
convinced that there is a good deal of money in the country 
The question is how to reach it. Are our methods of 
publicity and approach good, or, are we working in some 
routine way without leally making an impression on the 
people? 1 should like you to consider this. Sometimes, I have 
found that District Magistrates and others have not taken 
much interest. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 
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New Delhi 
28 July. 1954 


My dear Chief Minister,* 

1 am sending you two copies of some of the impoitant 
resolutions passed by the All India Congress Committee at 
the recent meeting held at Ajmer. 1 These resolutions, except 
for twoo deal with internal problems and indicate broadly 
the general tiend of our future policy and also the kind of 
work we have to do m future. 

2 I would particularly invite your attention to the app- 
roach to planning which is indicated in these resolutions 
and the particular stress laid oil industry, including small 
scale cottage industry. 

3 Land reform inevitably remains one of oui vital 
subjects. Much has been done in regard to it, but much more 
remains to be done, and all our States should try to complete 
this process as early as possible. 


*A special letter in addition to the Fortnightly Letters 

1. From 23 to 25 July 1954. 

2, These resolutions dealt with the question ot integration ol the 
Fiench and Portuguese settlements into the Indian Union, welcomed the 
ceasefne agreement on Indo-Chnia, and the five principles which should 
guide the lelations between India and China and China and Burma, and 
ahed b'i ‘he jecogniuonof the independence of the countries comprising 
I d t n 
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4 The last resolution, dealing with constructive and 
developmental work, has taken a broad view of these 
constructive activities, inclusive not only of the old items wt 
the constructive programme of the Congress, which con- 
inue to be important, but also of the developmental work 
going on in the country now and more especially the 
community projects and the national extension service 
schemes. 


Yours sincerely, 
jawaharlal Nehru 


New Delhi 
30 July, 1954 


My dear Chief Minister,* 

General Canappa made a suggestion some time ago that we 
should observe cue minute’s silence on the 26th January in 
raemon of those who gave their lives in the struggle for 
India's freedom. The idea appealed to me and I asked the 
co-ordination committee, which is in charge of the 
arrangements for Republic Day m Delhi, to examine it and 
find out how far it was practicable. 

2 This committee considered the suggestion While some 
of the members were in favour of it. otheis felt that January 
26th would not be a suitable day. It would be difficult to 
organize one minute's silence at the time of the Republic 
Day parade when the whole parade was in motion. It was 
suggested, however, that January 30th might be a more 
appropriate day for this one minute's silence. 

3 It seems to me that January 30th would be both more 
appropriate and more feasible That day is already observed 
as a day of remembrance for Mahatma Gandhi. We might 
perhaps hx some time on the morning of that day, say at 10 
a m. for one minute’s silence. It might be possible to have a 
simple ceremonial in Delhi itself at Rajghat at that time, 
such as the placing of some flowers. In other places in India 
we should try to have this one minute's silence and stoppage 
of movement as far as possible. 


*A spe a tier n addition o t e Fortnightly Le ters 
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4. I am communicating this idea to you lor your consi- 
deration and lor your comments. If the general idea is 
approved, the matter can be examined more fully. 

5 1 shall be grateful if you will kindly let me have your 

reactions to this proposal soon. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 




Appendix 


22 September. 1952 


My dear Chief Minister,* 

Even since the Congress took office in 1936 in the provinces, 
the question of the relationship of the Government with the 
Provincial Congiess organization has often been discussed 
Since 1946, when again wc took office not only the Provinces 
but also in the Centre, this question has arisen again and 
again. The matter was considered at the Working 
Committee meeting in Indore recently. 

It is cleai that there must be co-operation between the 
Ministi y and the Congiess organization in the Provinces as 
well as in the Centie. Without the sanction which that 
organization gives, the Ministry would have little strength 
At the same time, it is equally clear that it. is neither desirable 
nor feasible for the organization to interfere in the activities 
of Government. 

The general principle laid down in the past has been that, 
while matters of principle and high policy should be 
discussed, as far as possible, between Ministers and those 
representing the organization, in regard to other matters the 
organization should not interfere. In fact, high policy is 
usually the concern of the Congress Committee or the 
A.I.C.C. or the full session of the Congress. 

But, apai t from discussing any particular matter of policy, 
it is obviously desirable fo r close contacts to be maintained 
between the Governments and the organization. For this 


•Letter ressed as Pres e In lian Na onal Co lgress t all Ch ef 
Min st and Presidents of t ad -sh Congress Comm tees 
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purpose, some kind of conventions have grown up in some 
of the States, 

We discussed this matter at some length at Indore. It was 
the general opinion that this should be dealt with by 
convention and not by rigid rule. It was not considered 
proper to have any article m the Congress Constitution 
about it or even to pass a precise resolution on the subject. I 
was asked to communicate with Chief Ministers and Piesi- 
dents of Pradesh Congress Committees and to suggest the 
kind o£ conventions that should be followed. 

In accordance with this direction, I am writing to you and 
seeking your help and advice. I shall be grateful to you if you 
will kindly let me know what practice or convention, if any, 
has giown up in your Slate on this subject. Do you consider 
that satisfactory or have you any other suggestion to make? 
Conditions differ in various States In some there is only one 
Pradesh Congress Committee; in others there are more than 
one. 

May I request you, therefore, to be good enough to send 
me your views on this subject? 


Youts sincerely, 
jawaharlal Nehru 



Glossary 


Adivasis 

tribal s in Madhya Pradesh 

Bania 

met chant, shopkeeper 

Bhgrata Natyam 

classical dance of southern 
India 

Bhojpatra 

the bark of a birch tree used 
in ancient times for writing 

Dhoti 

a garment worn round the 
waist and down to the feet 
by men 

Gaon Samaj 

village organization 
(Uttar Pradesh) 

Gram Panchayat 

village council 

Gram Sewak 

a village worker 

Aisati Sangh 

peasant union 

Gumbh Mela 

Hindu religious festival held 
every twelfth year at 
Allahabad and Hardwar 

lahila Saimti 

women’s association 

lorcha 

demonstration 

Mulkis 

local residents in Hyderabad 
as against settlers from 
outside 

Nullah 

a rivulet, a ravine 

Pandal 

pavilion 

lamlila 

a play depicting the life-story 
of Rama 

Ramzan 

ninth month of the Islamic 
calendar 

Stupa 

a Buddhist monument 
containing iclics 

Suba 

province 
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Swadeshi 

Talukdan 

Vihai 

Vuvaiaj 


indigenous) > pi< 
a s\s?em oi landl 
a Buddhist morv 
crown pi ime 
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for relief from, 107, 117 & tn, 
trade m nee with India 
by. 6, lelations with Tibet 
74-75, 151, 459, 573, 584-585, 
agreement with India on, 573 
585-588, and invasion of, 585, 
lelations with U S.S R. of, 
82-83, 86, 265; relations with 
U.K of, 586, 593, relations with 
U.S A. of, 101, 169, 209, 258 & fn, 
273 fn, 31 1, 323, 504 fn, 516, 553, 
584, 593, 594 & fn, 597; revolu 
cion of, 381, 584, Western 
Europe and Africa Department 
of, 593 fn 

China, Republic of, (Nationalist), 

41, 258 & fn, 277,312,518, 545, 
attitude of U.S. towards, 258 fn, 
288, 290, 312, 518, Government 
of, 278, 290, 484, 496, issue of 
KuominLang troops in Burma, 
279 & fn, 290, relations with 
People’s China, 288, 561 

China Sea, 475 fn 

Chinese Communist Youth group, 
82 fn 

Christian missions strid missto 
nanes in India, 132 fc In, 133, 
352 Sc fn, 568; anti-national propa 
gand.t m N.E.F.A. and among 
Nagas by, 3 50, 569, appre 
heusion about the woik of, 569, 
complaints against the work of, 
352 fe fn, and K.N, Katju’s state 
meat (15 April 1953) on, 352 Sc 
fn, discrimination against and 
work of 132 Sc fn 133 352 368 
Government policy owards 



132 & In, 13.3 

hunar-Robertsganj-Churk iail- 
way line, 609 & In 
hurchill, Sn Winston, (Vol 1, p 
168), 332 & In, 336 , 346, 514 & 
fn, 515,581 &: fn; announcement 
of meeungofU 3 Presidentand 
french Purne Minister at Ber- 
muda with (4-8 December 
1953), 438 fn, criticizes A N Z 
U S Pact, 465, ill-health of, 332 
Sc fn, 336, 346; Koiean issue, 
commends India’s role in solv- 
ing the, 326, conference ptopo- 
sed with U.S.SR to solve the, 
332 fn, statement (16 May 
1953) on People’s China’s peace 
plan on, 313 fn. message to 
Nehru (4 April 1953) expiessing 
concern on the dangers of hy- 
drogen bomb explosion at 
Bikini (26 March 1953), 514- 
515, and address to British 
House of Commons on, 514 8c 
fn, 515,proposesBig Four Confer- 
ence on world problems, 336, 
346, 408-409, 437; proposes nego- 
tiations (30 August 1952) on 
Anglo-Iianian Oil Company 
issue, 130 fn, supports India’s 
demand for merger of Portu- 
guese and French possessions, 
330-331, visits U.S A and holds 
tdks with Truman and Eisen- 
howei (January 1953), 219 & fn, 
581, and joint statement with 
Eisenhower (29 June 1954), 581 
fn, woik lor world peace by, 332 
vil Aviation, Ministry of, 153 
ark, General Mark Wayne, (U.S 
and U.N. Commandei, U N 
forces in Korea), 42 & fn, 3 12 fn, 
337 fn, 369 fn; carls for armistice 
arrangements (29 June 1953) n 
Korea 337 & fn and threatens to 


use atomic weapons m case of 
People’s China’s aggression on 
369 & fn, denies knowledge of 
bombing of power plants m 
People's China bv U.N. forces 
42 

Coimbatore, 398 

Colakovic, M R (Federal Minister 
of Education and Culture, Yugos 
lavia), visit to India (December 
1952), 231 fn 

Colombo, 520, 524, 543-544, 581 

Colombo Conference, 520, 524 
526, 543 & In, 544, 554, 559, 564 
566, 581 Sc fn, 588,anditsresolu 
tions, 588 

Colombo Plan Consultative Com 
mittee, meeting of (13-17 Octo 
ber 1953, New Delhi) 399 & fn 
409 

Commonwealth of Nations, 14-15 
178 tn, 262-263. 399, 465-4b6 
514, 559, 590 

Commonwealth Economic Confe 
rence (27 November to9 Decern 
ber 1952, London), 178 & fn 

Commonwealth Prime Ministers 
Conference (3-9 June 1953 
London), 317 & tn.318, 325-327 
332, 465 

Communist Party, British, 597 

Communist Pait> of France, 597 

Communist Party of Guatemala, 
598 8c fn 

Communist Party of India, 2 fn 14 
In, 39 fn, 61 & fn, 88 fn, 107, 134 
Sc In, 198,218.299,316, 449,488 
in, 590; Andhra Committee of 
the, 107 

Communist Party of Pakistan, 404 
fn, 567 

Communist Party of Yugoslavia 
405 fn 

Communist powers 264 Sc fn 
503-505 516 518-519 529 56 
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584, 596 

community projects and national 
extension service, 541 fn, 542, 
577-579, 602-604, 611, 617; admi- 
nistration of, 540, 60S, U.N mis- 
sion’s review of, 578 & fn, 579 
.ommumty Projects Development 
Commissioneis' Conference 
(27 — 29 May 1954, Qota- 
camund), 602 & fn, 611 
onference of Heads of Indian Mis- 
sions m Euiope (17-20 June 
1953, Burgenstock), 275 & fn, 
276, 280, 329 

onference of Heads of Indian Mis- 
sions in Western Asia (25-27 
March 1953, New Delhi), 279 & 
fn 

onference of Scheduled Tribes 
and Scheduled Areas (7 June 
1952, New Delhi), 163, 164 & fn 
ongress, Indian National, 2 hi, 39 
& m, 88 In, 103, 111 fn, 142, 156 
In 21 7 fn, 234-236, 238 & fn. 244 
fn 256 in-257 fn, 274 fn-275 In. 
281 In, 308, 321, 389, 397 fn, 398 
fn 432-433, 440 fn, 469 fn. 498 
fn 501-502, 520 &. fn, 535, 537 
fn 567. 617, 620 & fn; Consti- 
tution of, 621, debate on the 
relationship with the Govern- 
ment of, 103, 620-621 , session at 
Hyderabad (15-18 January 
1955) and its resolutions, 201 
& fn, 202, 222 8: fn 223, 23! 
236, 238 & fn, 298, 373-374, at 
Kaiyam (21-23 January 1954) 
and its resolutions, 481 & fn, 
487, 488 & fn-490 & fn, 498 fn, 
510 

ingress Committees, Provincial, 
93 488, 620 & fn, 621 
ingress Parliamentary Party, 532 
f 547 f 

ngress Soc alist C roup Nepal 


94 fn 

Congress Socialist Pai ty ( India) 5 1 
In 

Congiess Working Committee 
and discussions with Planning 
Commission on draft first Five 
Year Plan (16-17 October 1952) 

1 26 f n, 1 27 : meetings an d resolu 
lions of, (31 May-2 June 1952, 
New Delhi), 10 & fn, 51 fn, (10 
August 1952, New Delhi), 103 
fn, (12-13 September 1952, 
Indore), 620, (16-17 May 1953, 
New Delhi), 304 & fn, 305, 
(19-20 January 1954, Kalyam), 
481 & In, (4-5 April 1954), 536 & 
fn-537 Sc fn, 546, (22 May 1954) 
556 & fn 

Constituent Assembly of India, 191 
fn, 343 In, 400 tn, 522 fn, 567 fn 
Constitution of India, 23 fn, 24 29 
in, 50, 55 & fn-58 8c fn, 93, 133, 
151. 157. 172,375.379, 392-393 
400 & fn, 133, 451, 535, 547, 569 
Aiticle 366 (21) of the, 58 fn 
Aria le 370 of the, 55, 67, Sixth 
Schedule of, 154 

Constitutional Unionists (Iraq) 
189 in 

Coorg, 2t>9, 394 

Council of People’s Comnussais 
(U.S.S R ), 575 fn 
Council oi the Revolution (Egypt) 
330 

Council ol States see Rajya Sabh t 
Couit ol fnduslna! Arbitration 
281 fn 

Crawford, Sir Fiedmck, 531 8t fn 
Cuba, 21 1 Sc fn 
Current (Bombay), 129 & fn 
Clutch (Kachchh), 269, 394 
Czechoslovakia, 71 fn, 101 fn, 168 
£n, 335, 438, 464 fn, 471 fn, 560 
fn Govern nent of 335 fn and 
demonstrations against 335 fe 
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tn, id.monslup with US.S.R 
of m 

Dacca, 130 tn, 139, 17-1, 534 hi 
Paffla tribe* (Arunadia) Pradesh), 
435 

Daily Express ( London), 489 fn 
Daily Front, The (China), 593 fit 
Dal Lake (Snnagarg 319 
Dahmapuratn (Tiruchu apalh), 
340 fn 

Damascus, 220, 499 fn 
Damodar Valley Scheme, 253-252 
Dasti, Abdul Hamid, 434 fn 
Datar, B N., apjximtod Deputy Mtnts- 
te: for Home Affairs {1 1 August 
1952), 81 tn 

Daultana, Mian Mutntaz, 108 fn 
Dawn (Kaiuchi), 1 30 tn, 14 L tn, 207 
fn, 290 & fn, 360 fn, 45.1 fn, 489 
tn, 608 fn 

Deccan, 114, 124, 221 tn 
Defence Assistance Agreement bet- 
ween Pakistan and U.S.A, (19 
May 1954, Karachi), 500 &: in 
Detente, Ministry of, 231. 249, 571 
Detente Services, 375 
Delhi, 1, 5, 8, 10. lb, 25-26, 28, 51. 
67, 69, 91, 93, 106-H17, 11.5-116, 
119, 121, i29ln, 115, IIOlii I 16 
181, 196, i 98, 2 1 3, 2 i 6, 225, 219, 
241-212, 214 K tn, 266 & In. 
268-269, 271, 27 1 & fn-275 K fn, 
276. 279, 29 1-295, 299, 401, 
115-416, 127. 112, 149 In, 
458-161 , 362 & tn, 464-464, 375, 
378, 482, 594, 199, 405, 408-409, 
411,111, 122 f'n, 434 fn, 441- 145, 
462, 469 In, 474, 477 fn, 180, 487, 
494-495, 197,531 512,550.562, 
580-582, 588, 601, 618 see also 
New Delhi 

Delhi Agreement (8 April 1950) see 
Ind Pak sum Agree nc t 
De h Stale 274 fn 276 C v m 


mem of, 274 
Delhi Tlnuetsitv, 474 in 
Demon auc Pauy (U S A ), 166 fn 
167 

Debthamps, M (French Adrmnis- 
9 aim in Mahe), 613 & In 
Deshmukh, CD (Vot 1, p 484), 8 
& In, 9; attends Commonwealth 
Economic Conference (27 Nov- 
ember to 9 December 1952, 
London), 1 78 &fn; on economic 
position tn the country. 479, 
and National Plan Loan, 511, 
statement on withdrawal of 
food subsidy, 8 & fn, 9 
— , Durgabai, (Chairman, Central 
Social Welfare Board), 522 & fn, 
523 

— , P.R.S , appointed Minister of 
Food and Agriculture (11 August 
1952), 81 fn 

Deshpande, V D., 114 fn 
— . V G , 39 fn, 139 fn 
Detroit (U.S A ) 167 fn 
Des a, Acharya Narendra, 256 fn 
Development Commissioners, Con- 
feience ol (April 1953, New 
Delhi), 295. (27-29 May 1954, 
Ootacamund), 578 fc fn 
Dey, S K., 540, 541 2c fn 
Dhar, S K , 27 fn 

Dhar Committee see The Ling- 
uistic Provinces Commission 
Dten Biert Phu, 516 fn 
Dmh-Diem, Ngo, 613 fn 
Dixon, Sir Owen, (Vol, 2, p 78), 68 
& In, proposal on partition of 
Jammu and Kashmir, 68-69 
Djakarta, 458 fn 
Dogra, G L . 354 fn 
— Piemnath, (President, 
Ptaja Parishad), 57 fn, 192 fn, 
440 fn 

Duulatram ja’ramilas 'Govcrno* 
of Assam (Vol 1 p 84 52 8: 
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fn, 247 & En, 341 
)~avida Kazhagam, 398 & fn 
tuflenn (naval training ship), 196 
Julies, John Foster, (Vol 2, p 
5b7\ 167 fc fn, 516, 519, 545, 
561-562; and Geneva Confer- 
ence, 520, 545, 562, and state- 
ment on Zhou Enlai and Peo- 
ple's China’s participation at, 
563 fc In, appointed U S Secre- 
tary of State, 167 & fn; on Com- 
munist domination of Indo- 
China(2 March 1954), 515 fc fn, 
on Neutral Nations Repa- 
triation Commission, 407; on 
U S military aid to Pakistan, 
453 fn; Soviet overtures on 
world peace and reaction of (3 
April 1953), 281 & fn, statements 
assuring U.S aid to South 
Korea (22 and 28 July 1953}, 344 
fc fn, and its criticism in British 
House of Commons, 345 fn; 
risits India (20-22 May 1953), 
315, 316 & fn, 366 fn 
'urban (South Africa), 87 fn 
‘urharn Light Infantry, 466 fn 

ast African Federation, proposal 
of. 295 & fn 

ast Bengal Minority Rights Coun- 
cil, 199 f n 
astern Powers, 1 8 1 
den Anthony, (Vol 2, p 52b), 332 
8c fn. 551, 559 & fn, and Geneva 
Conference, 554, 559 fc fn, 560, 
563-564, 575-576, 595, 613; ill- 
ness of, 332, 333 fc fn, on rela- 
tions with Iran, 418 fn. visits 
USA (June 1954), 581 
iucation, Ministry of, 105, 193, 
221, 448 

g\pi 70 97 98 Sc fn 99 fc fn 8 
131 132 144 145 & f 210fcfn 
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240 fn, 259 & fn, 260 fn, 280 fc fn 
281. 314, 317 & fn, 331, 338 & fn 
339, 409-410. 418 fc fn, 419, 457 
476-477, 492, 499, army domi 
nation m, 98-99, 119 fn, 132, 
Council of Revolution in, 330, 
coup d’ etat (23 July 1952) and 
change of Government m, 59 & 
fn, 67, 97-99, 118; deteriorating 
economicsituation in, 210; Govern- 
ment of. 70, 98 fn, 118-119, 131 

144 fc fn, 259. 280, 338,410 418, 
499, and its conflict with 
Wafd Party, 1 1 9 fc fn, and i ts con 
tiol on political parties, 98 & fn 
King Farouk’s abdication (26 
July 1952) in, 59, 70, minorities 
in, 210, Neguib becomes dicta 
tor in. 98, 131-132, dismissal of 
Regency Council and app 
ointment of Prince Abdul Mon 
eim as sole Regent by, 131 & fn 
132, release of political leaders 
by, 210 fn; opposition to Middle 
East Defence Organization 
of, 237, 281, 419, prodama 
non of Republic of, 317, 
329-330, relations with 
India of, 70, 100. 329-330 
India's aide memoire on Sudan 
issue lo, 70, India’s Ambassador 
to, 70, 100, Indja’s refusal to 
recognize King Farouk as King 
of Sudan, 70, relations with 
Sudan and agreement on her self 
government Ml fc fn-115 fc fn 
230, 259 & fn, relations with 
U K of, 144, 145 fcfn, 190. 211 
237, 259 fc in, 280 fc fn, 281, 314, 
317 & fn, 326, 338-339. 409-110 
418, 457, Anglo-Egyptian talks 
on Sudan (24 November 1952), 

145 fn, and agreement (12 Feb 
ruary 1953 259 fc fn 280 fc f 

d scussion a Commonwea th 
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(3-9 June 1953), 326, fences of 
U K, m, 3M, 326, 118 in, issue o( 
Suez Canal Zone in, 280 & in, 
326, 118 in, it lationswtih l T S \ 
of, 157. and mac lion to US 
rruhtaiy aid ro Pakistan. 176- 
•177; resignation ol Aly Mehct's 
Ministry (7 September 1952) in. 
98 & tn, ink- ol Muslim 

Biotheihood in. 98 & in 99, 
W'afd Pattv in, 99, 1 19 & In. 210 
& In, social and land teioirns 
(9 SepLembet 1952) in, 98, 99 & 
in 

Eisenhower, Dwight David, 167 & 
hi. 187, 2!9 Mn, 287 & ln-288 8: 
fn, 323, 5'1 5, 58 1 & fn, and India, 
209, and Imlo-China, 515, and 
Korean War, 187, sfaUmnil (2d 
Oetobet 19,52) cxpiessmg de- 
sire to visit Koiea to end it. Ih7 & 
tn, denial of military past wnh 
Pakistan (17 November 
1953 ), 153 in. blit ( umpires with 
Pakistan’s inquest lor (25 Fe li- 
ma i v 195‘i), 500 fn, 508 In; dts- 
apptoves Churchill s proposal 
fot Big Font Power meeting, 
438 fn; fleeted Piesidenl ol 
U.SA 1 66 in, 167, giants eco- 
nomic aid to Iran (3 September 
1953), 118 fn, joint statement 
with Churchill on world peace, 
dtsatinument and South F.ast 
Asia defence (29 June 1954) by, 
581 & tu: meets Clmuhill (June 
1953), 219 k fn, and Vqayalak- 
shtm Pandit, 209, on German 
question, 288 8c fn, orders with- 
drawal ol Seventh Fleet to end 
neutral i/atton of Taiwan (2 
February 1953), 258 in-259 tn; 
welcomes Soviet desire ior peace 
(16Aprd 1953) 287 Sc in 


' 1 Mniidi,. vbdudahel-Fadei, 14ifn 
Flection Commissioner of India 
259 

Elizabeth II (Queen ol England), 
f Vo I 2, p 556). 317 in 
I loot, 214 In 

FI win Vemei 217 k hi, noie on 
Manipur tnbals (2 January 
1953), 247-218 

Ente/ani, M. Abdullah, (hart s Fo- 
leign Minister), 418 fn 
Ei nakulam-Qutlon railway line, 
21 1 k fn 

Ersktrte, Genetal Sir George Wat- 
kin F.ben James, 531 &. In 
Fsiate Duty Bill, 305 fn, 358 8: tn, 
385 

E mope, 5, 17, 19, 42 fn. 71-72, 74, 
86, 10), 119 169, 178 fn, 188, 
253, 273, 275, 288-289, 292. 317. 
326, 332-333, 356 fn, 357-358, 
361, 371, 377, 380. S90. 395 fn, 
-HO, 417 & in, 429-430, 438.441, 
463, 165, 492, 499 fn. 518, 519 & 
tn, 523, 532, 561, 568, 575 tn, 590, 
595 

— . Central, 10! 

— , Eastern, 336, 561 
— , Western, 86, 288 fn 289, 325, 
315, 370-372, 465, 492, 596 
European Electors' UmorpKenva). 
294 fn 

Ernest, Mount, 321 k lrt, 322 
External Ailairs, Ministry ol. 13, 
261, 340, 414, 428-429, 431 

Faisal (King of Saudi Arabia), 534 
fn 

Far East, 3, 6, 73-74, 101, 184, 258, 
285, 288, 383 fn, 384, 4-11, 516, 
562 see also East Asia 
Farouk, King Fouad, (Vol. 2, p. 
534), 59 in. 70 & fn. 131 fn; 
abdicated, 59 fn 

Fatehgarh Sahib (gurdwara m 
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Punjab ), 475 

Federal Constitution of Rhodesia 
and Nvasaland, The, 419 fn 
Films Division of India, 252 
Finance Bill (IS April 1955), 255 fn 
Finance Commission, 128 fn. 250 
in 

Finance. Ministry of, 485 
Five Year Plan, first, 20, 1 05, 1 14- 
115, 126 & fn, 127, 136, 166 & fn, 
192, 205, 204 & fn. 205-206, 218. 
225-224. 227-229, 238 8c In, 239, 
250 fn, 253-255, 268 fn, 307, 31 1, 
339 fn, 400 fn, 474, 479, 497, 502. 
539,579 610-611 
— , second, 539-340, 603, 611 
Folk-songs ot Chhatisgarh 
(Terrier FI win, 1944}, 247 fn 
Food and Agriculture, Ministry of, 
11,268-269 

Foreign Operations Administration 
(IT S A.), 315 fn 
Formosa see Taiwan 
Forwaid Bloc, 174 fn 
Four Power Conference (25 January 
to 18 February 1954, Berlin), 
346, 408. 41 7 fn, 499 & fn 
France, 71 In, 102, 317 fn, 336 fn, 
409 & fn, 458 fn, 499 fn, 594 fn, 
600, and Austrian peace treaty 
issue, 289 fn; and Geneva Confer- 
ence on Indo-Chma, 516, 517 8c 
fn, 519, 527 fn, 545, 553, 558, 565, 
576 fr fn, 581 & fn, 591-592, 614; 
Chamber of, 592 fn; colonial 
authoritvm frtdo-Chnm of 331, 
370, 409,' 420 & fn, 465, 475, 515, 
532, 553, 558, 560 & fn, 565 & 
fn, 576 & fn, 577, 591-592, 596- 
597. 600, 612-61 4, 616 tn, and con- 
flict with Viet Minh in Vietnam, 
191.409, 465, 475 8c fn, 515& fn, 
5 IS, 519-520, 527 fn, 528 & fn, 
545,553,581 & fn. 591 -.397- 613 
and n .Laos 3 1 3 & fn 400 & fn 
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475 & fn, 581 fn, 591. 592 & fn 
and with nationalist forces m 
Kampuchea, 191, 318 & fn, 409 
& fn, 591, support to Bao 
Dai Government in, 420 tn 
591, 613; colonial authority 
m Moiorco, 331. 356 & In 
370, 409 &fn, 419, 474-475,597 
in Noith Africa, 313, 503, 597, in 
Tunisia, 331 , 419, 474-475. 597 
Government of, 14 fn, 131, 145 
331, 474, 516, 532, 544-545, 553 
555 & fn, 565 & fn, 568, 577, 592, 
600, 614, and workers’ demon 
stranons against, 371; National 
Assembly of, 420 fn, 465 fn, 565 
fn, relations with India, 13 fn*14 
fn, favours participation of India 
and Soviet Union in political 
conference on Korea, 345 fn 
370, settlements in India of 
131 & fn, 145, 191, 330, 519-520 
532 & fn, 544 & fn, 555 & fn. 568, 
577, 599-600, 613. 616 fn, re!a 
lions with U.K of, 597, 613, 
relations with U S.A of, 325 
420 & fn, 515-516, 520, 528 & fn, 
54 5, 560, 591-592, 596-597, 613, 
supports and joins South East 
Asia Defence Treaty, 236 fn, 516, 
517 & fn, 518 

Fiench India Socialist Party, 520 fn 

French Socialist Party, 576 fn 

From Reveille to Retreat (Lieut 
General S.P P. Thorat, 1986), 
385 fn 


Gadgil, N V.. 389 & fir, criticizes 
Congress for moving towards 
nght, 389 & in 

Ganatantra Dal (East Bengal). 567 
Gandhi, Indira. 408 fn 
Gandhi Mahatma 86 fn 88 111 & 
fn 119 180 271 fn 550 350 379 
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-121, 441 in. 455 , 484, 537, 590, 
618 

Gandhi Sangba Conference- (31 May 

1952). 29 tn 

Ganga river, 497 tn 

Gaio hills, 270 

Gains, 149, 152 

Garndo, Guilliermo Tend to, 599 
& fn 

Geneva, 54, 67-70, 82, 91 , 101 -102, 
108, 118 tn, 233 & In, 243, 347, 
499 & fn, 516-5 f 7, 520, 526, 
543-545, 552-555, 558 & fn, 559, 
562-564, 572-574, 576, 581. 582 
& fn, 588, 612 

Geneva Conference on Korea and 
Indo-Ghma (1954), 471 tn, 500, 
516- 319, 526, 543 & in-545 & fn, 
552, 553 fn, 554-555. 558-559, 
562, 563 fn, 564-565, 574, 575 Sc 
fn, 576 fn. 580, 58 i fe fn. 582, 588. 
590, 591 In, 593 fn, 612, 613 fn, 
614 

Geneva Convention ot 1949. 168 fn, 
185 fn 

Germany, 4 1 - 42, 1 0 1 & fn , 288 & in, 
357 tn, 380. 417 & tn, 438, 441, 
465, 499 fn, 546, 594 fn; demand 
for unification ot, 288 fn, 336 frt 

— East (Go man Demon a uc Repu- 
blic), 42 fn, 329, 335 & fn, 138, 
Government of, 329, and wor- 
kers’ agitation against, 329 ft fn, 
335 

— , West (Federal Republic ot Ger- 
many), 42 fn, 417 fn 

Ghana (Gold Coast), 45 & in. 171, 
294&fn, 339,47 1; Constitution (new) 
of, 45 In, 294 fn 

Giovoni, M., 420 fn 

Goa, 16, 145, 330, 532, 533 fn. 544, 
614 tn; Portuguese colonial 
polity and repression m, 330, 
5S2 atS & fn 6 4 & fn 


Godavari mer, 372 
Gokhaie, B.K., 118 fn 
Goltonda, 1 15 tn 
Cold Coast see Ghana 
Gopalan, A K , 14 fn. 61 fn, 65 fn 
G< u .A hpur disl.net ( U ttai Pi adesh ) 
f 0-4 & fn 

Governor and Rajpramukhs Gon- 
ference (4-5 February 1953, New 
Delhi), 258 & fn, (1-2 March 
1953, New Delhi). 499 & fn, 508 
Graham, Fiank, tVol 2, p 386), 25 
Sc tn, 49, 219-220; talks with 
India and Pakistan on demi- 
h Lama non of Kashmir (29 May - 
16 July 1952, New York), 25 & 
tn. 54, and discussion on his iresh 
ptoposals (26 August- 10 Septem- 
ber 1952, Geneva), 67 & fn-68 & 
fn. 91, and reports to Security 
Council (24 September 1952), 
1 19 & fn, and discussion theiem 
on, 130 & fn, and acceptance by 
Security Council of (6 November 
1952) and its rejection by India 
(8 November 1952), 172 & tn. 
and Pakistan’s reaction to, 208 Sc 
fn, and new round of discussions 
on fiesh proposals of (4-18 Feb- 
tuary 1953, Geneva), 233 Sc fn, 
213, and report to Security Coun- 
<il (27 March 1953) ot, 282 Sc fn 
Great Powers, 111 in, 168,289, 310, 
3 15, 336, 347 . 357 fn, 369, 395 fn, 
455, 508, 565, 573 
Gmve, 333 

Gritliths, Capt. C.S L , 466 fn 
Grolewohl, Otto, (East German 
Piermot), 42 fn 

Grow-Moie-Food Campaign, 1 fn, 
106. 268 

Gi uc other. General Alfred. 281 fn 
Guatemala. 598 & fn, 599; overthrow 
of Communist Government by 
iht “army of liberation” (29 
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June 1954) and the U N and 
U 5. altitude towards, 598 & in- 
599 & In 
Gujarat, 234 in 

Gujarat Vidyapith, 111 fn, 398 fn 
Gulmarg, 221 
Gupta, CB, 1 14 fn 
Gut khas. 95 

Gurkha Panshad (Nepal), 49 in, 95 
& rn 

Guiu-Kunj Ashram (Ararat an 
district i, 495 fn 
Gwaltor 387 fn 
Gvantse (Tibet), 75 

Hammarskjold, Dag, 261 fn, 408, 
115 fr., 506 & fn 

Hanoi (Ho Chi Minh City), 565 
Hanumanthaiya, K, 103 fn 
Hai i] an , 1 1 1 &■ fn 
Harrison, Lt. Gen. William K . 313 
& fn 
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mg Committee meetings at 
Delhi, 30, 51. 103, 126, 304*305, 
536, 556, at Indore, 620, at 
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t uhural development, 486, Akah 
Dd, 198-199, 230, 246,422, All 
Indta Congress Committee, meet- 
ings and resolutions at Ajmer, 
616-617, at Indore, 102. 110-1 II, 
All India Muslim Convention, 
440, All India States Finance 
Ministers' Conference, 128, 
All idi Knshnasuami Aiyai, 400, 
American polity, 458-459,503, 
Andlim Siate, 27, 51. 200-201, 
298, controversy on Bella) y, 283, 
351 and Madras city, 215 258, 
fa si by Swam! Ssmtam, 51, foi- 
m ii ion ol, 206, 239, 282, 320, 
386, 397- 398, Wanchoo report 
on 257- 258, Appleby’s repot I 
on publu administration, 296- 
297, 301,310, 392, 402, 113-4 14 
421-127, 482- 483, 539, 556, 
appointment of new Ministers 
and Parliamentary Secretaries, 
80-82, Atalr-Asran group in 
T N , 176, armaments, 85, 289, 
370-372, 141, 158-459, 473, 485, 
461, Asaf Ah, 274-276: Asia, 
71-72, 263, 351, 410. 466, 492, 
8 )5 9b i n o I S 
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Assam. 63, astiolugy, 391 , atom ic 
bomb, 84-85, 87, 369-370, 519 
565; Aiistr dlia and IT S„ 464-465 
562, Austuan question 289 
author itaiiamsm, 13, backward 
classes, 270-271 , Bakshi Ghulam 
Mohammad, 362-363. 366, 395 
404- 405, balance of poweis 
85-86, 158, Ban Dai, 314, 323 
503, 597: basic education, con 
ft retire on, 1 80- 1 82; Berlin Four 
Power Conleience, 499-500 
Bertrand Russell's views on 
neutral counit it s' t ole, 41 5-416 
BhakraNanga! project, 252. 423 
432, 434, 605, 607-608, Bharat 
Electronics Limited, 571 , Bharat 
Sewak Sam.ij, 39, Bijasa 
Shumsltere Jung Rana. dead 
of, 470. boat races, 214-214 
British Guiana (Guyana), 406 
409,456, Buddha, 1 88- 189; bud 
gets, central and railway, !, 8 
13, 254, 261 : bureaucratism, 20-21, 
Burma, 290, Kuouiintang troops 
in, 277-279, teianons with Tndia, 
277, 279, 331-332, 476, 524, 566, 
Casey, visit ot. 562-564, 596, 
castersm, 205, 323, 340, 367, 386- 
387, 391, 535, Central African 
Federation, 293. 294, 3.39, 409 
419; Central Building Research 
Institute, 298, Central Social 
Welfare Board, 522-523, centra 
li/ation, problems of, 58-39, 
Centre-State relations, 239, 
255-256, 333, Chandigarh, 399, 
432, 434; Chung Kai-shek, 96, 
314, 323, 385, 403, 597; children, 
125, 306-307. 444-445, Children s 
Day, 445; China (People’s), 6, 
16-18. 40, 73, 86, 101, 273, 389, 
310, 401-402, 529, 573, ftonuet 
w h 459 Irrt’an rrP oral 
m ssion to 5-6 14 16 40 re at 
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ions with India, 5, 14-16, 73-75, 
287- 288, 572-574, 580, 582-592, 
595- 596, suppot t to membership 
in IT N of, 41, 73, 264, 562, and 
Tibet, 74-75, 459. 573, 584- 586. 
588, Christian missions and 
missionaries, 132-134, 150,352- 
353, 368, 568-569, civil servants’ 
salary structute, 297, cold war, 
72 281, 472, 597, Colombo Con- 
ference, 520, 524, 526, 543-544, 
564, 559, 564, 566, 58 1 , 588; colo- 
nialism. 295 314,474,503,529. 
532, 696-597, Commonwealth 
and South Afuca, 263, 465, 
Commonwealdi Prime Minis- 
ters’ Conference, 317, 326-327, 
communal agitation, 198, 242- 
243, 245, communal organi 2 a- 
tions, parties, 2-3, 198-199, 206- 
207, 216, 230, 233. 243, 245- 246, 
256, 266, 298, 380, 398, 439- 440; 
communahsm, 2-3, 90, 205, 238, 
244,266,323,340,365,367,376, 
386-387, 439. 159, 486; commu- 
nications, 96-97; Communist 
Party of India, 61, 299, 590, 
surrender of ai ms in Telengana 
by 134, community development 
projects, 1 19- 120, 125 -126, 269- 
270, 295, 300-302, 394, 482, 540- 
542, 556, 577-579. 602-604, 610- 
617, UN. mission report on, 
confetence of African students 
Delhi, 474, of Heads of Missions 
at Burgenstock, 329; Congress, 
and ronstrutiive programme, 
617, and minorities, 535, and 
people, 501-502; Congress 
Governments, 309; Congiess 
organization, 234, Congress 
Party and Government, 103, 
620-621, Congress Working 
Cornmtre resolutions ol 
304 305 516 37 546 556 
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Constitution ol India, 535 
co-operative organization, 38, 
corruption, 20-21; arttage 
industries,! 15 616,cottopcloth, 
control on, 117, cow slaughter 

206-207, 391, mluiral diversity 
and unity, 194, Czechoslovakia 
335, 438, detent e, expenditure, 
forces and pupa ted ness, 87-473, 
deficit finam mg, 1 0, 228, demo 
cracv and demon atic approach 
18-19, 254, 390, 393, 483, De\a 
nagari script, 151, 350, 378, dicta 
totship, 18, dipiomulicappoint- 
ments and mis-aons abroad, 70- 
71, 118, 145, 410; disruptive ten 
dencies, 536. Diwan Cham an Lai, 
191,212,220-221, DMK Partv, 
398, dresses, 193, 494; Dudley 
Senanayake, 328-329, 476 
Dulles, 315-316. 515-5)7, 519 
545, 562-563, East African Fede- 
ration, 295, East Germany, 329 
335, 438; economic conditions, 
9-10, 17-18, 205. 479, 486, Fden 
and F.asLern Locarno Pact, 594 
595, and Geneva Conference 
559-560, 563-561, 576, 613; edu 
cation, 181 183, 508, Egypt, 
conditions in, 98-99, 118-119 
131-132, 145,210,317.330,419 

499 coup m, 59, 67, 97-98, criti- 
eriesUS military aid to Paki 
stan, 477, land icforms in, 99, 
relations, with India, 70, 329 
330. 410, 476, and with U K 
280-281, 314, 326, 338-339, 409 
410, 418, 457. Sudan issue, re 
action to, 70, 144-145,210-211. 
259, 280, 339, 419; elections and 
violence, 476, electorate, 501- 
502; engineering projects and 
dam lit 115 251 English 
language 333 Eisenhower 167 



207, 287-288, 545, expenditure 
on his lours. 550-551, 570, eva- 
cuee propel ty law, 535; Everest, 
first ascent on, 321-322, factio- 
nalism, 386, 459, famine and scar- 
city conditions, 76, 90, 103-104, 
115-116, 124-125, 332, 397, 221, 
305-307, help horn People’s 
China and Soviet Union for 
relief, 107-108, 117, Fatehgarh 
Samb Gmdwuia, incidents at, 
475, films, educative role of, 252; 
financial integration of Centie 
and States, 128-129; Five Year 
Plans, 20, 105, 216-128, 166, 192, 
203-206, 227- 229, 238, 253-254, 
307, 174, 179, 182, 539-540, 61 1 , 
policies and objectives of, 480, 
publicity of, 105, 203-204, 224- 
225, 251-252; Hoods, 132, 372, 
folk dances, 225, food crops com- 
petuion, need lot, 11-12, food 
problem, 8-10, 22, 31 , 36, 63, 76, 
90. 315, 177-180, 197, 239, 256, 

609- 610, food Mots in Calcutta, 
63-64; food subsidy, withdrawal 
of, 8-9, 35, foodgiams, 11-12, 
control and decontrol of 22. 31- 
35, 135-137, 142, 177-180, 193, 
422-423, 609, import of, 35-36, 
178-179, 256, puces of, 136-137, 

610- 6! 1, piodm non of, 167, sto- 
rage problem ol, 1 1. 36; foreign 
aid, 1-5, 11, 1 1, 307-308, 471, 
505, 507, lotcign polity, 3-1, 
33-17. 235-236, 262-261 173, 
476, 490-492, 407-508, 521 - 525, 
528, 530, fmc'tgn settlements, 
263; foreign trade, 6, 9; France, 
political conditions in, 331 , 371, 
419-420, 465, 475, ,532, 514-545, 
560, 565, 576, 592, settlements in 
India of, 16. HI, 145, 191. 330- 
33 1,51 0-520, 532, 544, 555, 577, 
599-600 6 3 6 1 FrenchNonl 


Africa, 313; Gandhi Jayanti, 1 12; 
Gaon Samujs, 38; General 
Assembly {U.N.), 130. 143, 240, 
259, 264, 290, 317, 368. 383, 4GC 
485, discussions on racial issue 
m South Afina in, 171-172, 
Ind lan resolution on Korean war 
in, 168-109, 184-188, 208-209, 
219. 264, 282, 285-286, 310, 312 
Polish and Brazilian resolution 
on Korean war in, 285; Geneva 
Conference on Korea and Indo- 
Chma, 500, 516-519, 526, 543- 
545, 552-555, 558-559, 562-565, 
574-576, 580-582 588, 590-593. 
612-634, Germany, question of, 
41-42, 101, 288, 417-418, and 
11 S , 546: Goan issue. 16, 145, 
330. 532-533, .544, 614, Gold 
Coast (Ghana), 294, 339, 474; 
Gopalaswatm Ayyangar, 24, 
Government sei vices, 10, 310, 
424-43 1 , t epi esentation of mino- 
rities in. 375-376, 439, 451-452, 
535, 570; Cover nors and Raj ; wa- 
in ukhs Conference, 508, Grow- 
More-Food Campaign, 106, 268; 
Guatemala and U.S involvement 
in. 598-599; h;m Jloom industiy , 
116-117, 142, Hindi language 
issue, 333, 368, 377, 439, 509, 
537,547-548, Hindu LawRetorm 
Bills, 385 , 422, Hindu Maha- 
sdbha, 198-199, 242, 246, 569, 
Hinduism, 568; Holy Alliance, 
519; housing, 90-91, 342-343, 
hunger stakes, 321, 368, 421-422, 
Hyderabad state, condition of 
Muslims m, 112-113, demand 
for linguistic division of, 114, 
320-321, 367, hydrogen bomb, 
236, 368, 370, 513-515, 519 561, 
and human stnvival, 459, 528- 
529, 565, ideology, 83; Indepen- 
dence Day aiebra“ons 54 90 
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358-3 >9; India and colonialism. 
457 — IbSj and Commonwealth, 
14-15, 262-263. 590, and world 
peace, 5-5, 87, Indian An Force 
and Aim>, 79- 80,92, 249, Indian 
borkev, 579, Indian National 
Congress, session* and resolu- 
tions at Hydeiabad, 222-223, 
234-236, 238, 298, 373-374, at 
Kalyani, 487-490. 198, 

Indian Statistical Institute, 
478-479 India's freedom snug- 
gle, 387, 389, 173, India's posi- 
tion in the wnt!d,3, 39, 226-227, 
310-311, 322-323, 536; industrial- 
ization, 17, inflation, 392; Indo- 
Chind. colonial rule rn, 191, 
313, 371, 409, 419-420, 455, 465, 
475,513,516- 517,520, 527,532, 
543 545, 552- 5.53, 558-561 , 563, 
565, 577 580- 581, 583. -92, 597. 
600, 613, 11 S involvement in, 
313, 420, 517-519, 591, 613, Vin 
Mmii fotc-s in, 475; Indonesia, 
political conditions in, 35 1-352, 
357, 430, relations with India, 8, 
"52,476, 566; inflation, 227; inter- 
national communism 590, Iran, 
political conditions m, 59, 260. 
280, 356 418, teUtions with 
U K . 130, 1 ti, 189, 280, 118. 
Iraq and M.F 1) O , 418, politi- 
cal conditions in, 189; Isiad’s 
conflict n ith Arab countries, 
53-1- 535, Jyuamdas Doulatiam, 
152, 311, Jammu and Kashmir, 
conditions m, 23, 173, 191, 328, 
319-350, 354-355, 359, 361-367, 
380, 395, 404-405, constitution- 
al relationship with India of, 
22, 21-25, 50, 55-58, and agia- 
rneni on, 46, 66-67, 88-87, 230- 
231, 197, educational system m, 
91, infiltration from Pakistan 
n o 89 a eforms in 23 
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243 Prjja Paushad agitation 
in, 191-192. 199, 207, 230-233, 
242-246, 256, 265-266, 298, 319, 
319-350, 761, 380, 440, mutism 
m, 355, Jan Smigh, 198. 230, 
212, japan, 11, 268, American 
influence in, 268, 546, Japanese 
method of rice cultivation, com- 
mends, 212-213, 2l>9, 467: Jaya- 
piakash Nauiyati, last by, 51, 
judiciary, 375, jute industry, 422, 
Kampuchea, 318, 409; Karan 
Singh, elected as Sadr-i-Riyasat, 
173, 191, Kashmir issue, 49-50, 
504-505, official level talks bet- 
ween India and Pakistan on, 
477—178, mediation on, 25, 49, 
54-5.5, 67-70, 82, 91, 108, 119, 
208, 219-220, 233-234, 2-15, 282, 
U N observers on, 366-367, 
Kenya, conditions in, 220-221, 
409, critic ism of Indian Govern- 
ment m, 357-358, Indians in, 45, 
190-191, 212, Man Mau move- 
ment and ns tepiession m, 143, 
171, 190,211-212. 292-293,3)4- 
3! 5, 318, 339,419, 156, 466,531, 
rmdtr-iac ial society in, 15, raid 
on Indian Commissioner's 
Office in, 531, Khan Abdul 
Ohaftar Khan, 21 1, 234-235; 
Khwaja Na/itnuddin, 282, 290- 
291, Kishoidul Mashmwala, 
ill, Korea, South, and U.S., 
312,31 1-345, 369-370, 471,545- 
516. 5 r s8, 591, Korea, issue of, 
40-13, 101-102, 167-168, 209- 
210, 218- 219, 285-286, 310-313, 
561 ,587, 591.593, bombingof jjowet 
plants on Yahi i tvei. 42, India's 
attitude' towards, 13, 62,85, 169- 
170, 184-388, 221,261, 317-318, 
326, 337, 346, 370, 383-384. 198, 
N N.R C., and the repatriation 
f ] s< i ers of war n 288 3 2 
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406-108, 4.1, 41b, 436, 463-467, 
470-471, 484-185. 196, Political 
Conk rvnrc on, 3 1 1-345, 356, 368, 
370, 383, 405-106, 415, 417,436- 
438, 463-461, 171, prisoners of 
wai ( imps and incidents in, 6, 
208-209, 219, 338, 407, 437, 464, 
duff negotiations on, 6, 11, 59, 
75 83, 209, 273, 281-282, 285- 
287, 310-312, and armistice agree- 
ment on, 323-325, 327, 337, 344, 

346, 368, 370, 417, 437, 484, 558- 
559, V N on, 102,240,259,311, 

347, 369-370, 38.3, 484; Krishna 
Me non and Geneva Conference, 
554, 569, 563-565, 571, 576, 682, 
588; Inborn ,310, Ladakh, 91 -92, 
land reforms. 21-22, 29-30, 37- 
38 102, 616, land system, 479. 
language issue, 546-548; Leh, 
92 linguistic piovinces, ques- 
tion of, 26-27, 58-59, 76, 216, 
298, 320, 323, 340, 121, 546, 548, 
568: Locarno Pact, 594, 
Me On thy and Me Cat thistn, 485, 
597, Madras State, change ol 
Government in, 520, Mahatma 
Gandhi, 111-112, 119, 155, 
M die, 613; Mahomed AH, enr- 
lespondence u sth, 395, 403-104, 
discussions with. 318, 327-328, 
317-318, 359-361, 365. 367, 
M daya, conditions in, 61; man- 
power, 127; Mao Zedong, 265, 
Mtrlyts’ Day, observance of. 
618-619, media, 191; Middle 
fast, 73, 279-280, .330, 351, 418, 
111, oil politics in, 459, Pakis- 
tan’s relations with, 291, 442, 
476, Western Powers’ attitude 
towards, 189-190, 281, 164, 505, 
Middle Last Defence Organiza- 
tion, 236-237, 281 , 4 1 8-419, 441, 
454-455: migiatiops between 


Last an 1 W Bengal 25 26 
5i-a3, 122-123, 139-342, 193- 
195. 239, and between East Ben- 
gal and Assam, 53, 194, and to 
West Pakistan, 194, 439, 462, 
minorities, 375-381, 439-440, 
462-463, 535-536, representation 
in Assemblies, Parliament and 
public organizations of, 535, 
minorities in East Bengal, 85-86, 
124. 139, 174-175, mixed econ- 
omy, 254; Mohammad Natsir, 
visit of, 8, monazite processing 
factory, 215, Moial Rearmament 
(M R A ), 467, Morgan’s report 
on education and industry, 460, 
Morocco, colonial rule in, 314, 
318,331,339,356,371,409,419, 
474-475,597, National Arts Trea- 
sures Fund, 27-28, N C C., 495- 
496, 508; National Extension 
Service, 268-269, 295, 300, 394 
482-483, 542, 577-578, 603-604, 
611-612, 617; National Plan 
Loan, 486, 510-512, 549, 557 
615, National Museum, need 
for, 28, nationalism, 379-380, 
nationalization, 253, nationali- 
zation of an services, 196, 358, 
natuie, 78-80, 382-383; Nepal 
political situation in, 48, 62-63, 
89, 94-96, 118, 318, relations 
with India, 48-49, 94-96, 118, 
410. Tnbhuvan’s visit to Delhi, 
93-94; Nigeria, 171, 294, 339, 
474, non-alignment, 4-5, 16, 
72-73, 87, 226-227, 236, 310-311, 
466, 473, 492, 529, 566; N E.F A., 
341, 420-421, 435-436, and 
Indian Constitution, 154, 157, 
and partition, 132, 158. impies- 
sionson tribal life and problems 
m, 147-163, ’jhooming’ cultiva 
tion in, 153. pioblem of com- 
munications in, 147- 150, 152 
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154, refugees in. 162-163, 
Rabindranath Tagore on, 163, 
terrorist activities in, 420-421, 
■135-436, tribal culture in, 149- 
152, women in, 148-149, oppo- 
sition, 1-2, 250, Osmama Uni- 
versity, 114, Pacific Security Pact 
(ANZUS), 464-465, Pakis- 
tan, and bordei incidents, 50, 
and canal wateis issue, 605-608, 
and evacuee ptopei ry issue, 367, 
461-463, and Kashmir issue, 
173, 207-208, 315, 327, 348-349, 
476, 505, anti- Ahmadiya move- 
ment in, 69, 266-267, 282, 348, 
bombmgiof n ibal areas in N W 
FP by, 211 .economic and pol- 
itical conditions m, 124, 211. 
290-291,421,486, 533-534,546, 
555-556, language controversy 
in 533-534, minorities m, 124, 

139, 174-375, 438-439, passpoi t 
system, 7, 25, 52, 122-124, 139- 

140, 239, relations, with India, 
72 86, 340-142, 174-177, 315, 
327, 329, 347-350, 359-361, 403- 
404, 410, 454-455, 472, 489, 506, 
548, 566, 590, and with Saudi 
Arabia, 534, (elision between 
East and West Pakistan, 403-104, 
533-531, 5 16, 655-556, 566-568, 
608, U S mihtaty bases in, and 
aid to, 410-412, 453-459, 470 
474,476-178, 181-485, 487-491, 
498-500, 502-503, 505-508, 518, 
520, 524, 529-5.30, 524, 529-530, 
546, 608, wai hysteria in, 130, 
173-174. 207, 360, 395, pan- 
chayat system, 393, 556, 603, 
Parliament, Piesident's Address 
to 1, 250, 256, 261-262, lelations 
between the twit Houses oi, 303- 
304, suggests simple procedure 
for passi' g B ll n 65 66 P i 

amen ary system 18 9 peare 
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and wat, 86-87, 100, 102, 235 
236, 289, 527, 595, people of 
India, 305-306. 308- 310. 411 
413,491,493- 194, Pepsu.polui 
cal conditions m, 217-218, 257 
267-268, and elections in, 476 
501-502, planning, 20, 31, 36, 
3 27-129, 142 , 387-393 , 400-402 
479-480, 482, 616, Planning 
Commission. 10, 20, 29-31, 36 
37, 76. 204, 250-251 , 402, and the 
interests ol the Slates, 76-77, 
suggests land suivey by, 479 
Poland, 33.5, 438, police tattoo 
423, 432. 43 1- 135; political dtv 
isiorr of the wot Id, 596, political 
pames, 218, polities, 494, Pon 
dicheuy, issue oi, 16, 145, 330 
519-520, 532, 5 1 1. 568, 577. 599- 
600, 613, population giowth 

387, Poitugdl, 331 , lelations with 
India, 330, settlements in India 
of, 16, 131. 191, 330, 520, Posts 
and Telegraphs workers' strike, 
51- 52; poveilv, 18, 101-105 
250, 253, Povvei blocs, 83-86, 
100-101, 409, 4 11-442, 158-459, 
489-490, 503, 518-519, 529, 561, 
Praja Socialist Party, 118, 198 
199; press in India, 109, 129, 175, 
and in Pakistan, 207, 395; Prtv 
entive Detention Bill, 59-62 
65-66, private sec tot, 19, 254 

388, privy pluses, 67, pros in 

cialistn, 205, 319, ,310, 367, 386 
387, 459, public administration, 
296-297, public Inactions, 181 
public loans, appeals fur, 10 
public sector, 253-251, Public 
Service Commissions, 403, 426 
publicity, 494-495; Punjab 
people of, 432, political condi 
dons in, 433, Punjabi siibn, de 
mand for 43*? 434 pu 1 s tg 
power of the pec p c 76 15 
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227, 308, laitahsm, 235, 529, 
railway centenar y exibmon, 299; 
railways, 268, Rajagopuljchati, 
520-521, Rajpiamukhslup, 58, 
67 RamMa, 410-41 1 , Rashtnya 
Swayamsevak Sangh. 198, 230, 
242, 266, 569, u-fugees, 121-122, 
138-139, 206- 207.^404, 460-462, 
reorganization ol States, 238239, 
288-289, 320, 537, commission 
for 320, 373- 37 1,386; Republic 
Day celebrations, 106-107, 223- 
225, 487, 193, 495, 498, 570, 618, 
resource mobilization, 11, 36, 
76 250, 255, 307-308; Revolu- 
tionary Communist Patty 
(India), 134; Rihand project 
(U P ), 609, Robemon-Rhee 
agreement, 336-338; rui al bank- 
ing, 255, rural development, 10, 
Sardar Gian Singh Rarewala, 
475; Satyapal, 537-538, Sau- 
rashtra, anti-sales tax agitation 
in, 218, 229-230; savings, 128. 
229, 255, Scheduled Castes and 
Scheduled Tribes, 271; school 
childien, 224, suggests free meal 
for, 125, science and scientific 
outlook, 390-391, secret pact 
with China and the Soviet 
Union, denial of, 472, secreta- 
tuis, functioning ol, 179, 
see ul, u State 536, 569, Smutty 
Council (U N ), and Kashmir 
issue, 130, 172, 208, 219-220, 
231, seU-ielinnce, 11, Sarvepalli 
R tdhakr tshnan, 1 18, his noteon 
education, 508: ShaEiqur-Rehman 
Qidwai, 274, 276; Sheikh Ab- 
dullah, 361-365, shuddhi move- 
ment, 569, Sikh backward classes, 
433; social democracy, 389, social 
service, 494-495, 523, socialism, 
389 sot ali5t' approach 253 
254 ists 389~ scxro-econo- 


nur conditions, 308-310; South 
Africa, India's diplomatic rela 
lions with, 15, issue of Indians 
m, 7, 8, 87-88, 171, 292, and of 
racialism m. 44, 46, 170-171 
292, 295, 339, 357, 455-456, Pa 
ssive Resistance Movement in 
87-88, 100, S.E A T 0., 236, 
Soviet policy, 458-459, Sri 
Lanka, conditions in, 357, 405, 
elections in, 7, 46, issue of 
Indians in, 7, 46-48, 145-146, 
177, 328-329, 405, 524-526, rela 
dons with India of, 329, 410, 
524- 525, 566, Stalm, 240, 265, 
starvation deaths. 104, 307; State 
controls, 253-254; State and 
society, 308-310, 393, statistical 
information, importance of, 479, 
students and politics, 396, 420 
442-444, 446-450, 460, 508, sugar 
policy, 117, 192, Surendianath 
Buragohain, 399-400; swadeshi 
255, 309, Syaxna Prasad Mooker 
jee, 318-319; Svngman Rhee, 
3 12, 314, 323-324, 327, 338, 344- 
345, 368-370, 385, 503, 597 
Syna, 499, Taiwan, question of 
41, 73, 288. 290, Taia Singh 
Master, 198-199, 216-217, 242 
216,256-257,267,421-422, 433 
475, taxation, 229; teachers 
salaries of, 297, stake by, 297 
508 technology, and humanity 
44, and political powei, 83 
Tenzing Noigay, 321-322, tex 
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552 Thomas Paine, 467-468, 
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Government in, 320, high educa- 
tion in, 215, political conditions 
in 394-393, navelhng. 502; 
tribal development, 26, 93, 163- 
165, 182, 247-248, 277, Trieste. 
405- 406, Tukodji Maharaj, 495, 
Tunisia, colonial rule in, 314, 
318,331,339, 419,474-47,5,597: 
Turkey and I 1 S , 477; Uganda, 
466; unemployment, problem of, 
36 227-228, 250, 252, 307-308, 
339, 391-392. 400, 479, 481, 
U S S R.,and Fast Europe, 335- 
336, 438, 465-466, 561, political 
and economic conditions in, 101, 
265, 273,281.289, 299,310, 327, 
33 4-335, 357,370-372,401,437, 
529, relations with India of, 5, 
15 287, 473, UK, 18-19, 332- 
333, 401, colonial policy of, 
314-315, 409,455-457,474, 477, 
531, reaction to U.S military 
aid to Pakistan, 477, relations 
with India of, 5, 14-15,262-263; 
United Nations, 42-44, 100, 102, 
170, 264, Charter of, 295, and 
disarmament 240; U.S , and 
Asia, 441, 561-562, 596-597, and 
Europe, 561-562, and Formosan 
issue, 258-259, and Kashmir 
issue, 504-507, and South Korea, 
336-337, and woi Idpolincs, 438, 
473, 503-505. 545, 560-562, 593- 
594. 596-597, Ptesidential elec- 
tion in, 143, 166-167, relations 
with India of, 4-5, 15, 209, 489, 
506-507, 518-519, 528-531, 597, 
and U.K , 325, 465, 504; Univer- 
sities, 396, 420, 443-44 1, 447-448, 
University education, 508; Urdu 
language, issued, 275, 341-342, 
350 367-368, 377-379, 537, 546- 
547, Uttar Pradesh, communal 
problem 'n 90- Verr-er Flw-n's 
report n t ba people n Man 


pui , 247-248; Vietnam, 1 91 ; Vijaya 
lakshmi Pandit, 100, 209, 220 
240. 485, Vijavanagar, 115 
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rra), 37-38, violence, 475, war 
dangers of, 476, welfare State 
227-228, 253, 296, 307, West 
Asia, and IT S , 456-457, 477, 
518, Pakistan’s propaganda 
against India m, 3. Western 
countries and U S , 465, 468 
wild life and game sanctuaries 
21 4; Winston Churchill, 332-333 
336, 346, 408-409, 437-438, 514- 
515; women, 148-349, 381, world 
war, dangers ol, 84, 503, 561, 
566, 576, Zafrullah Khan, 69-70, 
zamindaus. abolition of, 21 
29-30, 37. Zhou Enlai, and 
Geneva Conleiente, 563, 575 
visits Delhi, 572, 580-590, 493- 
596, and Soviet Union, 82-83 
Nehiu, R K . 357 in 
Nehru-Liaquat All Khan Agree 
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Pakistan Agreement 
Nellore, 27 fn 

Nepal, 48-49, 72, 74, 80, 97, 118 & 
fn, 145, 321, 470 fe fn: Advisory 
Assembly of, 94 fn; army of, 49, 
470 fn: frontier with Tibet of, 
586, Government of, 49, 63, 89 
94, and change in (14 August 

1952) , 89 & in, 96, 118, (15 June 

1953) , 318 & fn; political situa 
lion in, 48-49. 62-63. 89, 94-96, 
103, Ranas in, 48, 49 & fn, 95 fn, 
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Nepal Democratic Party, 318 fn 
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In 
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346, 407, 408 8c £n, 417 fn, 486, 
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New 5 or k, 25 & fn, 54 fn. 68 & fn, 
100, 130 in. 166 fn, 186, 219 fn, 
356, 368. 370, 554 

New Yotk Times, 366 fn, 441 & tri, 
528 fn, 566 fn 

New Zealand. 236 fn, 321 fn, 358 & 
fn, 464 ft in, 465, 517 fn, 599 
Newars (Nepal), 95 
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of Constitution and elections 
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fn 121 135 138 147 149 159 
63 64 18° 193 225 247 fn 
248 2 3 341 fn 353 420 421 t 
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fn 
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Ohio (U S A ), 460 fn. 

Olympic Games (Twelfth), 579 & 
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Ootatamund, 578, 602. 611 
Otgjiusei (New Delhi), 129 & fn 
Onssa. 11 Sin, 159, 224, 274fn, 
387 tn. Government of, 122, 
progiess of commutin', pro- 
jects in,542 rehabilitation ot 
East Bengal refugees in, 122, 138 
Osinanabad, 122 
Osrnama University, 1 1 1 & in 
Ostiava (Czechoslovakia), 335fn 

Pjk die Ocean, 101 
Pacihr Security Pact (between 
Austmha, New Zealand and the 
United States), (A N.ZU S ),464 
8c fn, 465 

Padnia Bhushan (decoration). 247 
fn 
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ot han'i 260 8c In; conflict with 
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291, 308, 319, 329, 410, 415 In, 
423, 432, 435, 438-442, 464 fn, 
486. 524, 544, 560 & fn, 567 tn, 
595, and Middle East, 291 8c fn, 

441, 471, and the Middle East 
Defence Organization, 236 Sc fn- 
237 & fn, 238, 4 1 8-419, 441 , 454; 
Air Force of, 211 Sc fn, anti- 
Ahmadrya agitation and riots 
in 69, 266 8c fn, 282, 348, army 
of 50, 79, 208 fn, 237, 'Azad 
Kashmir’, foices of, 208 fn, 219, 
233 fn; Central Cabinet of, 290 
fn, 360 fn, conditions, political 
and economic, in, 9, 53, 122, 
130, 137, 175-176,291,421,556, 
608, Constituent Assembly of, 

403 fn, 421, 438-439, 533 fn, 534 
Sc fn, 546 fn, and proclaimed as 

Islamic Republic” of, 421 , 438, 

442, Constitution of, 438, 533 tn, 
and conflict between East and 
West on, 403 & fn, 404, 534 & fn, 
546, 566 & fn, 567-568; Govern- 
ment of, 9 tn, 85, 108 fn, 123 8c 
fn 124, 174 tn, 176, 208 fn, 211, 
237 8c fn, 282, 291, 347-348, 442, 
46 1 , 471 . 477, 489 In, 499 fn, 534, 
566. 567 Sc fn, 605 fn, 607 fn-608 
fn, and change of (17 April 1953), 
290 & fn, 291 , language issue in, 
533. 534 8: fn, 546 fn, migrants 
from India and their conditions 
in, 25-26, 52-53, 122-124, 138- 
141, 174 8c fn-175 & fn, 176, 
193-195, 207, 239, 327, 347-349, 

404 & tn, 438-439, 462-463, press 
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re at ns with Afghanistan and 
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In, 348-349. 359-361, 403, 423 
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472-474, 476-478, 488 8c fn, 489 
191 8c fn, 505 8c fn, 506, 524, 546, 
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462-463, Kashmn, 25, 54, 56-57 
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177 8c fn. 478, 505-506, trade 
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9 & fn, 175, 404 fn, troop 
movements, border dispute and 
incidents, 50, 404 fn, and war 
hystei la and propaganda against 
India, 3, 130. 141-142, 174, 176 
207 & fn, 360-361, 395, 403 Sc fn, 
608, U K, attitude towards, 442, 
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1 72, 237, and military aid to, 237 
fn, 440-442, 453 & fn-454 Sc fn 
455. 457, 4 38 &fn. 470 Sc fn- 471 & 
In. 472-474, 476-478, 484-485 
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West, 69, 193-195, 403, 

460-461, 534, 546 & fn, 566, 608 
Pakistan Times, 360 fn 
Pakvasa, Mangaldas, 234 & In 
Palestinian Arab refugees, 545 tn 
5 ahtana (Gujarat), 218 tn 
Panch-Chuh peak, 382 
Pamkkar, K.M (Vol 1, p 317), 70 
fn, 100, 429; appointed Ambas- 
sador to Egypt, 70, interview 
with Zhou Enlai on Tibet (June 
1952), 75 fn 

Panmunjom (Korea), 41, 83, 119. 
187, 285 fn, 286, 287 fn, 315. 384 
fn, 405, 106 Sc fn, 415 Sc fn, 
416-417, 436-437, 463-464 
’annalal, (Member, Linguistic 
Provinces Commission), 27 In 
Pans, 82 fn, 118 fn, 131, 236 in 371 
fn, 544, 555 Sc fn, 564, 577, 600, 
613 fn 

Parliament (Indian), 1 & fn, 8 & fn, 
13, 14 fn, 16 fn, 23 fn-24 fn, 32 fn, 
3 4, 39, 48 tn, 54. 58, 60, 65-67, 74, 
80 & fn, 81, 88, 102,127, 146,166, 
174, 175&tn, 177, 192, 196, 200 & 
fn, 203-201, 206 in, 221, 250, 
233-23 1, 237 In, 249, 250 In, 255 
& fn, 256 fn, 261, 263, 26b, 503- 
304, 352-353, 358 & In, 361, 375, 
383, 385, 398 in, 422, 142, 170, 
471, 489-190, 197, 199 Sc tn, 503, 
513-51 1, 535, 5,59, 5 17, 582, 586, 
488, 595, src.i/ci) I ,ok Sab ha and 
Rapa .8abha 

Paihaintnlaiy Debates (Houv of 
the People), (Vol fl. Fait If, 12 
June to 3 inly 1952). 1 3 In. (Vo 1 
III, Pan II, 4th-29th July 1952), 
66 In, (Vol IV, Part 1, 16lh-20th 
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5 amell, Charles Steward, fin Sc In 
3 asha, Aly Metier, (Prime Mnnstei 
of Egypt 59 fn 

Mustafa Naha Fgyp 99 


fn, 119 fn, 210 & fn, 410 
Patel, Sardar Vallabhbhar, 55, 67 
Patiala state, 475 fn 

Akali Jatha. 433 in 

Paul, S K , 103 fn 
Patna, 217 in, 443 
Pearson, Lester. 208 fn, 219 fn, 264 
fn 

Peking see Beijing 
People’s Democratic Front, 114 fn 
People’s Progressive Party (British 
Guiana), 406 fn. 456 fn 
People’s Umtv Party (Burma), 507 
fn 

Pepsu, lOfn, 198, 257 & in, 267-268, 
475 8c fn, 605-606, Assembly of, 
217 fn, 257, 476 fn, political 
crisis and President s rule in (5 
March 1953), 217 8c fn, 257 & fn, 
267-268, and general elections 
(March 1954) in, 476 & fn, 497- 
498, 501, and formation of Con- 
gress Ministry m. 498 fn; pro- 
gress of community projects in. 
269, 542 

Periyar game sanctuary (Kerala), 
214 8c fn 

Phi 1 ippincs, 236 fn, 5 1 8, 567 f n, 596 
Phillaur, 423, 432, 434 
Pluzo, A Z , 156 & fn 
Pillar, Pattom Thanu, 498 fn, 521 & 
fn, sworn as Chief Minister of 
Travanc ore-Cochin (16 March 
1951), 521 Kin 

Planning Commission, 10, 20-21, 
29, 30 Sc In, 31, 36-37, 39, 73 fn, 
76, 105, 126 8c fn, 127, 135 fn, 
137, 142, 166, 196, 204,250-252, 
400, 402, 460, 478 fn, 479, 497, 
522 fn, advisory board to the, 
135 fn, rcpoit of, 497 see also 
Five Year Plan, first 
Plzen (Czechoslovakia), 335 fn 
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613 & fn, and movement against 
the, 519-520, 532, 514 
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of, 13], 191,330,520, 614, 616 in 
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127, 174 hi, 198-199,218, 311 In, 
397 ffcfn, 398, 488 fn, 498 In, 501 , 
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Prakasam, T., 215 fn 
Prasad, Rajendi a, (Voi 2, p 1 1), I 
fn, 358 In, addresses joint session 
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fn-2 & In, (11 Febiuaiv 1953). 
249. 250 &f n,253, 256, 261,(15 
February 1954), 499 & fn, inau- 
gurates Backward Classts 
Commission (18 March 1953), 
270-271, city ot Chandtgath (7 
Or tobct 1953), 399 & In, and 
conference of tribal represen- 
tatives^ June 1952, New Delhi ). 
26 fn 

Presidency College (Calcutta). 178 
fn 

Press Commission (India), 28.3, 28 1 
& in 

Preventive Detention (Second 
Amendment) Bill (1952), 59 & 
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fn 
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Pakistan Times, 360 fn 
Pakvasa, Mangaldas, 234 & fn 
Palestinian Arab refugees, 545 In 
Palitana (Gujarat), 218 Tn 
3 anch-Chuli peak, 3S2 
Pamkkar, K.M (Vol 1, p 317), 70 
fn, 100, 429, appointed Ambas- 
sador to Egypt, 70, inters lew 
with Zhou Enlai on Tibet (June 
1952), 75 In 

3 anmunjom (Korea), 41, 83, 119, 
187, 285 fn, 286, 287 fn, 313, 384 
fn, 405, 406 & fn, 415 & fn, 
416-417,436-437, 463-461 
5 annalal, (Member, Linguistic 
Provinces Commission), 27 fn 
Pans, 82 fn, 118fn, 131, 236 fn, 371 
fn, 544. 555 & fn, 564, 577, 600, 
613 in 

Parliament (Indian), 1 & fn, 8 & in, 
13, 14 fn, 16fn, 23 fn-2ffn, 32 fn, 
34, 39, 18 in, 54. 58, 60, 65-67, 74, 
80 & in, 81, 88, 102,127, 146,166, 
174, 175 8c £n, 177, 192, 196, 200 & 
in, 203-201, 206 fn. 221, 230, 
233-234, 237 fn, 2 19, 250 in, 255 
& fn, 256 fn, 261, 263, 266, 303- 
304, 352-353, 358 Kc fn, 361, 375. 
383, 385, 398 fn, 422. 432, 170, 
474, 489-100, 107, 499 Sr fn, 503 
513-514, 534, 539, 447, 582, 586, 
588, 595, see also Lok Sabhu and 
Rajyj fiabha 

P.nlumentaiy Debates (House of 
the People), (Vol II, Pait If, 12 
June to 3 July 1952), 13 In, (Vol. 
Ill, Pan n,4th-29th July 1952), 
66 fn, (Vol. IV, Part I, I6th-20ih 
December 1952), 200 fn 
Parnell, Charles Steward, 66 & tn 
Pasha, Aly Meher, (Prune Minister 
of I gyp 59 fn 

Mustafa Nahas Fgypt 99 


fn, 119 fn, 210 & fn, 410 
Patel, Sardar Vallabhbhai, 55, 67 
Patiala state, 475 fn 

Akah jatha, 433 fn 

Paul, S K , 103 fn 
Patna, 217 fn, 443 
Pearson. Lester, 208 fn, 219 fn, 264 
fn 

Peking see Beijing 
People’s Democratic Front, 1 14 fn 
People’s Progressive Party (British 
Guiana), 406 fn, 456 fn 
People's Unity Party (Burma), 507 
fn 

Pepsu, 10 fn. 198, 257 &fn, 267-268, 
475 & fn, 605-606, Assembly of, 
217 fn, 257, 476 fn, political 
crisis and President’s rule in (5 
March 1953), 217 &fh. 257 8efn, 
267-268, and general elections 
(March 1954) in, 476 & fn, 497- 
498, 501, and formation of Con- 
gress Ministry in, 498 fn, pro- 
gress of community projects in, 
269, 542 

Penvar game sanctuary (Kerala), 
214 &fn 

Philippines, 236 fn, 518, 567 fn, 596 
Plnliaur, 423, 432, 434 
Phizo, A.Z , 1 56 8c fn 
Pillai, Pattom Thanu, 498 fn, 52 1 & 
fn, sworn as Chief Minister of 
Travancore-Cochin (16 March 
1954), 521 & fn 

Planning Commission, 10, 20-21, 
29, 30 & fn, 31, 36-37, 39, 71 fn, 
76, 105, 126 Sc fn, 127, 135 fn, 
137, 142, 166, 196,204, 250-252, 
-100, 402, 460, 478 fn, 479, 497, 
522 fn; advisory board to the, 
135 fn, report of, 497 see also 
Five Year Plan, first 
Plzen (Czechoslovakia), 335 fn 
P and 168fn 2858cfn 464fn 471 
fn 560 fn Gov nt of 335 
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fn, and woikers’ demonstrations 
against the, 335 & fn, 438 
Polish Radio, 335 fn 
Pondicherry, 16, 145: French rule 
in, 145, 330, 568, 577. 599-600. 
613 Sc fn, and movement against 
the, 519-520, 532. 544 
Port Arthur, 83 fn 
Port Elirabeth (South Africa;, 171 
& fn 

Portugal, 331, possessions in India 
of, 131. 191, 330, 520,614, 616 fn 
Posts and Telegraphs (Indian), 
51-52 

Prague, 35 fn 

Praja Parishad see Jammu and 
Kashmn Praja Parishad 
Praja Panshad (Nepal), 49 In 
Praja Socialist Party, 88 fn. 118, 
127, 174 fn, 198-199,218, 311 In, 
397 & fn, 398, 488 fn. 498 in. 501, 
521 

Prakasam, T , 215 fn 
Prasad, Rajcndia, (Vu! 2, p 14), 1 
fn, 358 fn; addresses joint session 
of Parliament (8 May 3952), I S. 
fn-2 & In, (11 February 1953), 
249. 250 & fn. 253, 256, 261, ( 15 
Febiuaiy 1954), 499 & fn; inau- 
gurates Backward Classes 
Commission (18 Maich 1953), 
270-271, city of Chandiguth (7 
October 195.3), 399 & in, and 
conlerence ol tribal repiesen- 
tatives(7 June 1952, New Delhi), 
26 fn 

^residency College (Calcutta), 478 
fn 

Press Commission (India), 283, 284 
& fn 

’reventivc Detention (Second 
Amendment) Bill (1952), 59 & 
fn, 60, 62 & fn, 65 8c fn, 66, 244 fn 
’nmf Munster's Rel-ef Fund 372 
fn 


Pntt, Denis Now ell, 220 &fn, 221 & 
fn 

Privy Council, 146 fn 
Pune, 86 fn, 221 fn, 387 fn, 389 fn 
Pune University, 389 in 
Punjab, 69 In. 97, 191 In, 207 In 244 
fn. 266. 275, ,364, 378, 389, 399 
423, 132, 521 fn, 537 In, 538, 605 
& fn, 606-607, activities of Akali 
Dal in, 244, 246, 267, 433, 175 8. 
fn; Assembly ol, 537 & In 
Government of, 34 fn, 244, 256 
399, 433, police of, 434, progress 
of community piojects in, 269 
394, 542, rivers of, 606 

, West, 108 fn, 266-267, 282 

290, 348, police of, 134 

Qadian (Punjab), 69 fn 
Qidwai, Shaliqur Rehman, 271 k 
{n, 276, death (2 April 1951) ol 
274 

Qizilbash. Muzaffar All, 434 In 
Quadianis see Ahtnadias 

Radhaknshnan, S (Veil, l.p 416) 

1 188c fn, 460, note on education 
(1951), 508; presides over Inter 
national Buddhist Conleniice 
(29 Novembct 1952, bandit) 
188, visits Furope (Septembei 
October 1952), 1 18 
Raghavan. N , 71 & tn 
Rahman, Khahlur, 360 Iti 
Railways, Ministry of, 355 
Rajadhyaksha, G.S., 284 & tn 
Rajagopaluchari, C. (Vol 1 p 
141 ), 520 & fn; on protection to 
handloom industry, 116 fn re- 
signs as Chief Minister (8 April 
1954), 520-521 
Rajahmundry, 372 
Rajasthan, 112, 439, 462, 605-606 
famine and scare 'ty conditions 
n 306 Hfgh Court of 200 fn 
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progress ol community projuls 
in, 269, 394. 542 

Rajendtasinhji, General Mjhaiai, 
239, 240 k in 
Raj ghat, 119, 618 
Rajprainukhs, 58 & fn, 67, 88 In 
Rajya Sabha (Council o! States), 1 
fn, 16 in, 65-66, 80, 88 & hi, 191 
fn- 192 In, 203 k fn, 201 In, 220, 
304 Sc fn, 358 fn, 383 fn, 385, 348 
fn, 400 tn, 470, 499 in, 589 5 13, 
question of powers, pirn leges 
and rights of, 304 k fn 
Ram Rajya Parishad, 2 fn, 88 fn, 
198, 242 Sc fn 

Raman. Sampuran Singh, 433 & in 
Ramarao, V , 65 In 
Ramlila, 110 
Rarn/an, 556 

Rana, Babbai Shumshere Jung 
Bahadur, 95 fn 

„, Bijaya Shumshere |ung 

Bahadur, (Nepalese Ambassador 
to India), 469, 470 & in 
Ranchi district, 32 fn 
Ranga, N.G , 398 & in 
Rangoon, 71, 594 
tamkhet, 382 & fn 
Rao, B Rainakmhna. 234 fn 

V K RAC 10 & In 

Rarewala, Satdar Gtan Singh, 217 
fn, 475 Be (n\ resigned as Chu4 
Minister, Pepsu ( 1 Man h 1953), 
257 & In 

Rashid, Abdul, 291 In 
Rashttapau Bluivan (New IVIln), 
28 

Rashtriya Swayamsewak Sangli 
(R.S S ), 39 fn, 198, 207 in, 208, 
230, 242, 244 fn, 266, 569 
Ratmalana airport (Sri Lanka), 526 
tn 

Ratnagin, 299 
Ra f Abdul 7 k fn 
4av ver 605 fn 607 fn 


Rawalpindi. 232, 266 fn 
Ra\aul, 49 fn 

Ra\ alaseema. 27&fn, 103,115-117 
125 , 906 
Ra/akais, 1 12 

R< d ( ,i oss f International), 286 & fn, 
326, 846, 385 

Red Foil (Delhi), 358-359 
Rehabilitation, Ministry of, 461 
Rfhgiuii of an /Vidian Tube, The 
(Verriei Elwin, 1955), 247 fn 
Reptcsen ration of Voters Act 
/South Africa), 7 & fn 
Republic Day, 106, 223-225, 487 
193 495, 498, 570, 618, co 
ordination committee of. 618 
Reserve Bank of India, 511 
Republican Party (U.S A ), 166 fn 
1 67 k in, 258 fn, 485 fn 
Revolutionary' Communist Party 
34 

Rhe< , Syngman, 312 Sc fn, 334, 368, 
385. 436, 532, 597; and US 
Government, 344, 367, 503, 506, 
objects to presence of Indian 
forces m Korea, 338, 370; on 
armistice and k palliation of 
prisoners of war m Korea, 312 
tn, 323, 324 8= fn, 327, 337 Sc fn, 
338, 344, 345 & fn; on Political 
Conference on Korea, 345 8c fn 
369, releases North Korean 
pnsoneis, 323 & fn, 324, talks 
wtth W.S. Robertson, 336, 337 Sc 
fn, 344 8c fn, 367; threatens 
withdrawal of South Korean 
forces from U.N. Command 
312 & fn 

Rhodesia, Northern, 293 fn, 357 fn 

, Southern, 293 fn. 357 fn 

Riasti Akah Dal, 433 fn 
Riband project, 609 Sc fn 
Robertson, Walter S , 336 8c fn, 504 
& fn 575 fn ta ks with Syngman 
Rh -e on Korean armistice 336 
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337 & fn, 338 
Rome, 9, 118 & in 
Roorkee, 298 & fn 
Roosevelt, Franklin Delano, 43 & tn 
Rowlatt Act agnation, 537 Fn 
Royal Dutch Shell Company, 351 
fn 

Russell, Bertiand, 115 8: hi, 416 

Sadr-i-Riyasat (Jammu and 
Kashmir), 88 fn, 173 & fn, 191 
Sagar (Madhya Pradesh), 146 
Saigon, 409 fn, 613 fn 
Sakas, 163 

Salisbury, Lord, 333 fn 
San Francisco treaty on Japan 
(1951), 587 
Sanchi, 188 
Santhals, 106, 148 
Santhal district, 32 fn 
Saraf, Shamlal, 354 fn, 363 & fn 
Saran, Raghunandan, 469 Sc fn 
Saraswati river, 497 fn 
Sariputta, 188 & fn 
Sastromidijojo, Ali, 351 fn 
Satyapal, Dr , 537 8c fn, 538 
Saud, Abdul-Am, 534 & fn 
Saurashtra, anti-sales tax campaign 
in, 218 8c fn, 229: dacoits in, 60 8c 
fn, famine and scarcity condi- 
tions in, 90 fn, 132, food decon- 
trol m, 34 8c fn; progress of 
community projects in, 269, 542; 
question of financial integration 
with the Centre of, 128 fn, 129; 
wild life in, 214 
Savarkundla, 218 fn 
Scheduled Castes and Scheduled 
Tribes, 157-159, 163-164, 271 
Scheduled Castes and Scheduled 
Tribes, Commissioner for, 158- 
159, 247 fn 

Scheduled Castes Federation, 39 fn 
Scott Rev G I 46 8: fn 

Station Calcutta 52 


Senanayake, D.S , 146 fn 
Senanayake, Dudley, 47 fn, 146 8c 
fn; attends Commonwealth 
Prime Ministers’ Conference (3-9 
June 1953, London), 318 8c fn 
and meeting with Nehru at, 326- 
329, on citizenship rights of 
Indians in Sri Lanka, 47, 146 8: 
fn, resigns as Prime Minister (14 
October 1953), 405 & fn 
Sen, Sukumar, (Chief Election 
Commissioner of India), (Vol 
2, p 55), 259 & fn, 280 
Sethi, Trilok Nath, 212 8c fn 
Sevagram (Maharashtra), 146, 166, 
180-181, 183, 480, 483, 495 
Sevagram Rural University, 146 fn 
Shah of Iran see Mohammad Reza 
Pahlavi 

Shah, M C , appointed Deputy 
Minister lor Finance < 1 1 August 
1952), 81 fn 

Shankargouda, (President, Hubli 
Taluka Congress), 298 fn 
Sharma, Baichandra, 94 fn 

, Nandlal, 256 fn, 266 fn 

. Raj, 3 & fn 

Shastri, Algurai, 610 fn 

, Hariharnath, 469 8c fn 

Shillong, 157 
Shimla, 572, 601 

Shiromam Gurdwaia Prabandhak 
Committee, 267 fn 
Shishakli, 499 fn 
Sholapur city, 299 
Sholapur district, 221 fn 
Shnkant, L M. (Vol 2, p. 273), 158 
159 & fn 

Shuddbi (purification) movement, 
569 8c fn 
Sialkot, 266 fn 
Siam see Thailand 
Sicily, 575 fn 

S k Norodom 3 1 8 S: fn 

Silchar arra 270 
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Silesia (Poland), 335 fn 
Simon Commission, 315 
Sind, 194, 439, 462 
Singh, CP N. (Vol. 1, p. 361), 118 & 
fn, 145 

, Karan, 173 & fn, 354 fn see 

also Sadr-i-Riyasat 

, Raghnbir, 498 fn 

, Swaran, 342 Sc fn 

i. Master 'fata, CVol 1, p 299), 

198 Sc fn-199 Sc fn, 216, 217 
fn, 242 & fn, 244 fn, 246 fcfn, 
256, 267 & fn, 421, 433, 475 & 
fn 

Sino-Soviet treaty (14 February 
1950, Moscow), 83 fn 
Sitaramasastry, G. (Swarm Sitaram), 
26 Sc fn, 27, 51 

Socialist Party ol India, 29 fn, 50, 
51 fn, 118, 389 

Socialist Party of Pakistan, 404 fn 
Sonamarg, 78-79, 82 
South East Asia Defence Treaty 
(S.E A T.O ), 236 fn 
South East Asian Prime Ministers’ 
Conference see Colombo 
Conference 

South Pacific Sea, 510 fn 
Soviet Union seeU.S.S.R 
Spain, 503 & fn 

Sri Guiudeo Sevashram (Nagpur), 
495 fn 

Sri Lanka, 7 & fn, 46-48, 72, 145, 
146 fn, 177, 188, 314, 328-329, 
357, 405 & fn, 410, 476, 499 & fn, 
507, 524-525, 526 & fn, 566, 588; 
agitation by Indians in, 328-329, 
405, and agreement with India 
(19 January 1954) on, 499, 525, 
Citizenship Act of, 47 fn; 
Government of, 47, 145, 146 fn, 
177, 328, 405, 499 fn, 526 & fn, 
Indian and Pakistani Residents 
Act 1949 of 146 fn - Parliament 
of 177 Ptivy Counal of 146 & 


in, 177, relations with India of 
328-329, 405, 499, 525, Stan 
Council in, 405 fn, Supremi 
Court of, 146 &fn, 177 
Si inagar, 78, 91-92, 173, 305, 311 
fn, 349 fn, 354 fn, 355 Sc in, 395 
Snramulu, Potti, 200 & fn 
Stalin, Marshal Joseph, (Vol. 1 p 
1 64 ), 2 18 &fn, 240, 265, 28 1,334 
357, 437; death of (5 March 1953), 
265 & fn 

Stalin Peace Prize, 220 fn 
Stassen, Harold E . 315 & fn 
State Social Welfare Advisory 
Boaids, 523 

States, Part ‘A 1 , 394; Part ‘B’, 128 
394, Part 'C, 270, 394 
Statesman, The, 491 fn 
Stephens, lan, 491 fn 
Stevenson, Adlai E , 166 fn, 315 & 
fn 

Sudan, 70. 144&£n, 145 fn. 210-211, 
259 Sc fn, 280, 339, 41 9; Election 
Commission of, 259 Sc fn, 280 
Sudetenland (Czechoslovakia), 101 
fn 

Suez Canal Zone (Egypt), 280 & fn, 
326, 338 fn, 418 fn, British forces 
in, 338 fn, 418 fn 

Suhrawardy, H.S., 533 & fn, 534 fn, 
568 

Sumatra, 351 fn 
Sundarayya, P , 32 fn 
Supreme Court, 56 fn, 266 fn, 374 
Sutlej river, 605 fn, 606, 607 fn 
Sweden, 168 fn, 264 fn, 464 fn, 471 
fn 

Swmton, David Y.C Lister (British 
Commonwealth Secretary), 294 
fn 

Switzerland, 71 fn, 168 fn, 274 fn, 
275, 280, 288, 317, 329, 464 fn, 
471 fn 

Syria 499- Constitution of- 439 fn 
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Taspn (a tube in Aumadial 
Pradesh], 121 fa 

Tagore, Rabindranath, Rio, r «j 
Taiwan s« China, Republic ol 
(Nationalist] 

'T ambunan. Di (Deputy Speakei, 
Indonesian Par] lament], r i07 In 
Tamil Nadu, 1 56 fn, 210, 398 & in, 
521 in 

Tamil Nadu Cungiess Commit lee, 
521 fn 

Tandon, Pinushottam Das, ‘>19 In 
Tanganyika, 295 fit 
Ttuifl Boaid (India), 71 tn 
Tala Institute ol Fund imenial 
Research (Bombay!, 180 & In, 
483 & In 
Tawring, 1 17 
Telman, 356 in 
Telengana, 2 In 131,1- In 
Tennessee Valley Authorilv 
(U 5 A.j, 100 Sc tn 
Ten/mg Norgav, 321 1 In. 322-323 
Teiat (Nepal), 19 Kc In, 89, 95 
Thackei, Ratislev, 221 1- In 
Thailand, 188, 277.279 In. 308, 475 
In, and S.F A T.O . 2.3b In. 517 
in, and the C S, attitude towa ids, 
5 1 8, 563, 596, asks foi 11 N obsei- 
vets on its borders with Indo- 
Chma, 552&fn-553& hi, Govetn- 
aient ol, 278 
Thakhek 475 lit 

Thnnavyri, I.t Cen KS (Vo! 2,p 
55 1), 3 lb 1 In, ,385, 108 
Thorai, l-t Gen S P ,357 tn, 585 1 
tn. 407-108 

Three-Arm Movement (San Fan 
Campaign, People’s China), 20 
fn 

Tibet, 63, 78, 92, 147, 151, 421, 435; 
and China, 75 & fn, 151, 459, 
584-587, and India, 74, 75 & fn. 
459 584 585 587‘ Govr~n n tt 
of 85 Ind a China agrefmen 
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on(29Aptil 1951), 150 & In, 573, 
587-588 

T il.uvadam (Damodar Valley), 25! 
& fn 

Times tjl Kjr.it hi. The (Pakistani, 
60S fn 

Tuuh division (N \V F P ), 211 In 
Titinhiiapalit district, 310 In 
Tito, Marshal J B , 105 1 in 
Tokvo, 70 

Tiavaiuou, 214, 521 In 
Ti.wancort-Co< inn, 10 tn, 106 
213-215, 22 i. 535, Assembly ol, 
395, 47b (n, change of Govern- 
ment m (23 September 1953), 
391-395. elections m (PVbmary 
195 J), 895 In, 1761 fn, 197, and 
the new Ministry in, 198 & fn, 
501-502, 520 & fn, progress ol 
(oimnufiitv projects in, 2o4, 542 
Tul>;>! iVoihlof Venter Tin m, The 
(Veti u t t i cv in 1964k 2 17 fn 
Transpoii and Geneia! Workers 
l T nmn (T K ), 584 tu 
1 tibluiv.m, l>n BikiamShah, (King 
ol Nepal), (Vul 1, p 362), 63, 
lake’s ova the Government and 
sets up Advisory Assembly (1 1 
August 1952), 89 &in, anddisnu- 
ssc s the Advisory Assembly (4 
September 1952), 91 1 In, 9b, 

1 18, 318 In, visits Delhi (1-7 
.September 1952), 93 1 1n 

'I riesu , 1 0 s 8: In 

Fngaia dam (Gwalior ), ,387 in 

1 npoli, 157 & In 

lupin i, 25, 1 16 1 in, 121, I 17, 
160-162, 101 fn, demand lot 
democratic Government m, 161, 
migration of ieiuge<*s between 
Fast Pakistan and, 191-195, 
piogiess of community projects 
in, 269-270, 394, 542; rub ol 
CF el Or — n-vmru 161 
1 r s 38 9 
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Tnvdi, \ M . " i 9 In 
Tinman, H S (Vol i, p I ill, ISO 
f ii, 210 fn 

Tiingubh.iilin puipit, ill A- In, 
1 IS, I IS In 

Turn-., P. cv <»l, 318 In 
1 mihM, HIM, ajui Colombo Con- 
iine in i , SIS in, and UN, i ”, 
nationalist movinent against 
Ficik ii rule m 1 l In, HI 1 K In, 

318 s, in, :;:;i, 539 , 17 1, 597 

luikn, 19! In. 3.33, and Middle 
Ejs! del "lit c plan, 23b in, ! IS K 
fn, 119, ,md N A 1 O , 1ST In, 
teat l s tn U S militaiv aid to 
Pakistan, 177 tdaliom until 
Us i)i, IS7 Ik fn, 5% 

I Mil impm . 191 In 
Uganda. 29 S fn, 10b & In 
Ujiam, 1 10 In 

[hum si liool of main me, 275 In 
Unt'sio International Seminal on 
Gandhism (December 1952, 
New l)i Iht), 225 In 
Unesm Regional Clonic rente <>n 
Furaiul Compulsorv Education 
in South Asia and the Pacilu 
( 12-23 Hi < ember 1952, IJombav t, 
225 In 

Union ol Si >v iri Socialist Republics 
fU S S R 1,71 In, 73, S3, 100-101, 
107, 117,281 &• fn, 287 tn-2H8 In, 
289, 299, 552 In, 33 1, 35b, 3d S In, 
35b in, 100-101, -109,-41 5 in, 117 
fn, 130, 'I37—138, 158, 461 tn. 
46b, -172 A In, 173, 192, 109 in, 
529, 558 in, 575 tn, 589-590, 596, 
and Foui Powet Confeieiiee on 
world pence. 409; and Geneva 
Conference on Korea and Indo- 
China, 517, 519, 545, 554, 559, 
560 & In, 574-575; and nudeai 
tests 368&tn 370 513 461 and 
w rea e ?10 9 62 <1 73 Sc fn 


557 in, e< ontiinic developmen 
ol, 17,289, 571-372, Government 
of, 83 in, 107, 265, jlS 
uidusiiiali/jiion in, 17: polio 
tovvauls. lustrum question 289 
& in Fast German question 
335, 138, German question 42 
fn, 347 Kin and Korean wai tnd 
ai mistier, ItiH, 18 i, 184 K in 
186-187. 209, 219, 264 8: in, 27a 
fn, 281, 285-286, 327 370 
politic al < nmhtion.s m 264 K in 
281 1 1n, 289 310, 327, 334- j 55 
relations uifh, Czechoslovakia 
334, 1,38, hast Europe, 561 
India, 5, 15 in, 15, 287, 544 In 
Indonesia. 3.41 fn, Pakistan, 506 
People’s China 17, 82 & fn 83 
fn, 8b, 2oS, Poland, 438 and 
U S , 72,218, 219 & fn, 273 In, 
327. 438, 5) 7-518, 561; Supieme 
Soviet of, 547, 368 In 

United Front Partv (Pakistan), 21 7 
fn, 553 In 

United flint Coiporauon |US) 
Us lole in Guatemala, 598 Sc in 
599 & fn 

United Kingdom (U K ), 1 in, 2 42 
&tn, 46 In, 17, 71 fn,97, 101 &fn 
130 &fn, 168, 178 fn, 220 in, 247 
fn, 282, 289 In, 292 fn, 305, 317 
fn, 333, 336 in, 361, 371, 100-401 
4 1 5 in, 430, 166-467, 499 fn. 52a 
528, 560, 56S, 584 fn, 594 fn, 596 
599, 609; and A N Z U S , 464 8, 
fn-465 Sc fn. and Four Power 
Conference on world peace. 332 
fn, 346, 408-409, 437, and 
Geneva Conference on Korea 
and Indo-China, 545, 554, 560 
563-565, 571, 613; arm^ ok 12 fn 
280 in, Colonial Office ok 466 
defence expenditure of, 19 
annonvr development of 1 9 
4 0 Go eminent of If 4 
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1 14, 145 fn, 213, 220, 278, 280 SI 
in 29 Ik fn. 338 3 15 fn, 402. 106 
Sc fn, 408- 410, 433, 456, 466 fn, 
477, 515- 516, 553 & fn, 570, 585, 
Navy of, 102, Paihament ol, 06, 
419, 51 5, policy towards Alnca, 

44-45, 294 & fn. 314, 155-157. 
47 1, Asia, 562, Austrian ques- 
tion, 289 In, 336, Bntish East 
Africa, Kenya, 45, 143 & in, 1 14, 
190,211-212,220-221,292 291. 
314, 409, 119,455-456. 466, 531, 
and Uganda, 466 Sc fn, Butish 
Guiana ( Guyana), 406 & fn. 109, 
456, Genual African Federation, 
293 & fn, 409, 419, 155, East 
African Federation. 295 & fn. 
Euiope, 562, Germany, 336, 
Ghana, 45 fc In, 294 & fn, 477. 
Indo-China, 331. 563, .591, 
Kashmir issue, 172 &. fn, 220, 
Korean wat and armistice, 40, 42 
&. fn, 168, 185 In, 186-188, 261 
In 321-325. 345 & hi, 370. 408, 
Middle East. 189- 190, 236 In, 
237. 314, 442, 464, 505, Middle 
East Defence Organization, 236 
fn 237, 281, 418, Nigeria, 294 ft 
fn 474, racial issue in South 
Africa, 172, 455, S E.A T O , 236 
fn 516, 517 & fn, Sudan issue, 
M4-! 15, 211, 259, Trieste issue 
(Yugoslavia), 405 & fn-406 ft In, 
West Asia, 157, 503, idahous 
with. Bmnia, 278 & fn, 31 1, 
Egypt. Ill, 145 8c fn, 237, 259 St 
fn 280 & fn, 281 , 314, 326, 338 & 
fn, 339, 409-410, 418 8c fn, 457, 
India, 5, 13 In, 14 8c In. 15, 
262-263, 3 1 4, 326. 553 & fn, 554. 
Iran, 130, 144 8c fn, 189-190,280 
& fn, 418, Iiaq. 189 Libya, 457 
fn, Malaya. 314, Pakistan, 442, 
477 Pec p e s China 584-585 
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